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ADVERTISEMENT. 


With  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  we  again  appear  before  our 
readers^  at  the  dose  of  this^  our  Fifteenth  Year. 

We  place  the  present  volume  in  the  hands  of  our  subscribers^  believing 
it  will  be  found  as  interesting  and  useful  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 

The  advance  of  the  age  in  which  we  live^  and  the  increasing  taste  for 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  pursuits^  which  is^  day  by  day,  di£Pusing  itself 
throughout  all  classes  of  society,  demand  the  utmost  attention  on  our 
part,  and  determine  ub  to  increased  exertion;  meanwhile,  in  dismissing 
this  our  Fifteenth  Volume  from  the  press,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  expressing  our  grateful  sense  of  the  encouragement  we  have 
invariably  received  in  this  and  other  countries ;  an  encouragement  which 
will  enable  us  again  to  commence  our  labours  with  renewed  freshness 
and  vigour. 


Chatswo&th, 

December  2^rd,  1848. 
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BARKERIA  SKINNERI,  var.  MAJOR. 


(Mr. 


laift  Tutoty). 


dmm. 
GTNAMDRIA. 


Natmrmi  Oritr, 
ORCUIDACEjE. 


MONANDRIA. 


Gjehsbm  CuAMAcnoL.'^BtpQit  and  PtMs  aQual.  tnt, 
msmbranoiu,  ycory  •pnading.  £a&«l2iifli  anooth, 
antlTe,  naked,  ouneato  and  pointed,  prcwBd  oIom  to  the 
eolumn.  Column  petal-shaped.  Anthen  fonr-oelled, 
fleshy.  PotUm^nuutti  four,  with  as  many  Ugulatet, 
reflesbed  caudiculc,  oonnate  in  pain. 

Spxcitic  CaARAGTioL—Ptenf  an  epiphyte.  8Umi 
cylindrical  and  lea/y*  growing  nine  inches  or  more 
high,  and  terminating  in  a  long  slender  raceme  of 
flowers.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute^  fleehy,  four  to  six 
Inches  long.  Jtae«m«  loose,  many-flowered.  FUnoetM 
of  a  fine  lilao-porple.  SepaU  spreading,  Unear-lan- 
oeolato,  aoominata  PeiaU  spreading,  ovate-lanceolate, 


aonta.  LobMum  orata-lanoeolate,  aoamlnalsk  with  a 
yellow  fleehy  ersat,  flre-keded.  (Mitmn  with  two 
rounded  wings. 

BTNomrMcs  Axn>  AuTmnunas.— Barkeria  Skinnerf; 
Lindk9t\nBoi,Beo,tY,  xjltL,61  Dtterip,  Bpidendrum 
Sklnnerl,  Batem.  M88.  in  Bot.  Reg.*  1. 1881.  Bpiden- 
drum Bidnneri.  Hooker^  In  BoU  Mag.,  1  3051. 

Yabistt  Ma  joa.— Flower  scape  nearly  two  feet  long, 
holding  upwards  of  thirty  flowers  of  a  deep  reddish- 
lilac  purple,  with  stripes  of  bright  gold  colour  down 
the  lip.  In  habit  it  Is  much  stronger,  the  foliage 
longer  and  double  the  breadth,  apparently  lea 
than  the  spades,  and  in  every  way  superior. 


The  subject  of  our  present  plate  is  a  beautiful  variety  of  Barkeria  Skinneri, 
ivbich  flowered  in  the  extensive  oollecdon  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  November,  1847, 
and  through  whose  kindness  we  were  at  that  time  permitted  to  make  our  drawing. 
The  original  species,  which  is  perhaps  better  known  by  the  name  of  Epidendrum 
Skinneri^  is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  where  it  was  discovered  and  introduced  by 
Mr.  Skinner.  It  flowered  in  1841,  in  the  splendid  collection  of  J.  Bateman,  Jun., 
Esq.,  by  whom  it  received  the  name  it  bears  in  honour  of  its  discoverer. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  say  who  was  the  discoverer  of  B,  Skinneri 
major^  neither  do  we  know  the  exact  locality  in  which  it  was  found.  It  is  certainly 
a  superior  variety,  and  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  with  the  following  treatment  will 
grow  well. 

It  requires,  in  common  with  other  South  American  Orchids,  the  humid  atmo- 
sphere and  temperature  of  the  Orchid-house,  but,  like  B.  Skinneri,  it  does  not 
flourish  if  subjected  to  a  veiy  close  and  strong  heat ;  about  70^  is  .sufficient  during 
even  the  time  of  its  most  vigorous  growth,  and  it  should  also  be  hung  in  some  part 
of  the  house  where  it  can  daily  receive  a  little  air ;  in  its  intermediate  or  flowering 
season,  a  lower  temperature  should  be  given,  and  during  the  time  of  its  torpidity, 
should  be  kept  quite  cool  and  dry. 
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2  BARKERIA  SEINNERI. 

During  the  period  of  growth  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  very  humid,  and 
the  plant  should  receive  a  good  supplj  of  tepid  water  both  at  the  roots  and  over  the 
leaves  and  stems.  In  the  time  of  flowering  altogether  dispense  with  syringing,  and 
give  but  a  limited  proportion  of  water  to  the  roots ;  and  during  the  season  of  repose, 
allow  it  to  become  pretty  dry ;  but  in  no  state  of  its  existence  expose  it  to  an  arid 
atmosphere. 

It  will  not  grow  if  potted  in  rough  peat,  whatever  attention  may  be  bestowed. 
The  best  way  is,  to  plant  it  in  an  open  formed  rough-wooden  or  other  basket,  filled 
with  sphagnum  and  potsherds,  which  should  be  hung  from  the  roof  of  the  house ; 
it  also  grows  freely  if  fiEustened  to  a  naked  block  of  wood. 

Increase  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  species  of  Barkeria. 

The  generic  name  is  given  in  honour  of  the  late  G.  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Springfield, 
iiear  Birmingham,  a  celebrated  grower  of  Orchids;  the  species  is  named  after 
Mr.  Skinner,  its  discoverer,  and  the  variety  is  named  major  on  account  of  the  large 
size  of  the  flowers,  and  the  robust  habit  of  the  plant  when  compared  with  the  species. 
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TRITUNIA  AUREA. 


(Ooldctt  TiilOBta.) 


Cli 


TRIANDRIA. 


Nmtwmi  OHtr, 
IIUDACBJB. 


Order. 
MONOOYNIA, 


•  iiuuiy>flowOTtd«  fleznoiif  panlde.  Leairei  sword- 
fhAped,  acnmljutte,  long,  narrow,  and  witti  a  pro- 
minent midrib.  Spaiha  two-learad,  colonrwL  Peri- 
anth rich  golden  orange ;  tube  almoit  an  Inoh  long, 
•lender,  cnnred ;  limb  spreading,  aegments  oliloiig- 
OTate.    Stamene  and  iCyle  longer  than  the  Mpali. 

STNOifYiuts  Aim  AoTHomrms.— Tritonla  anrea» 
Pappe,  M8.  In  Hook,  Herb.  T.  anrea.  Hooker,  In  Bot, 
Mofi,,  t  4338.  T.  anrea,  Littdleif,  In  Bot,  Reg.,  toL 
Kill,  1 61. 


GajraaicCKABACTBa — Spafha  iwo-rwlred.  Perianth 
eomewhat  oampannlate  or  tubular,  with  a  elz-partedt 
regular,  or  eomewhat  bilabiate  Itanb.  Sletmene  three, 
■rising  from  tke  base  of  the  sepals ;  Jliamente  filiform. 
Ovarp  ovate,  three-celled,  oells  many  eeeded.  Stple 
one,  filiform.    Stiffmae  three,  spreading. 

Bncmc  CnAMActmeu—Plant  a  bulbous  perenniaL 
Butb  In  the  shape  of  a  flattened  sphero,  striated,  dark 
brown.  Scope  eighteen  Inohes  high,  the  lower  part 
leafy,  the  upper  pert  merely  braoteate  and  fonning 

Fob  the  opportunity  of  figuring  this  fine  species  of  TriUmia  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  James  Backhouse,  of  York,  in  whose  nursery  it  flowered  profusely  in  August, 
1847,  and  by  whom  it  was  recently  introduced  from  Cafiraria.  It  is  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  kind  known  of  this  interesting  genus,  and  must  be  considered  a  valuable 
acquisition,  being  easy  of  culture,  a  profuse  flowerer,  and  the  colour  being  of  so  rich 
an  orange. 

From  the  situations  in  which  it  is  found  in  its  native  country,  we  consider  its 
treatment  should  be  as  follows : — 

The  bulbs  should  be  either  potted  and  placed  in  a  frame  or  a  cool  part  of  the 
greenhouse,  or,  which  is  better,  planted  out  into  a  frame  or  on  a  warm  border  in  itont 
of  the  green  or  hothouse,  or  in  any  other  sheltered  place  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.     This  should  be  done  either  in  October  or  very  early  in  Spring. 

The  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  should  be  made  light ;  the  best  is  a  mixture 
of  peat,  sandy  loam,  and  leaf  mould,  in  equal  proportions. 

If  planted  in  pots,  protect  them  securely  firom  firost  and  wet ;  but  take  care  they 
have  no  artificial  heat  until  the  roots  have  spread  well  through  the  soil ;  then 
remove  them  to  a  warmer  situation  in  the  greenhouse. 

When  planted,  do  not  administer  water  until  the  bulbs  show  signs  of  growth,  and 
continue  to  water  sparingly  until  the  leaves  and  flower-stems  begin  to  be  developed. 
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4  TRITONIA  AUREA. 

then  increase  the  quantity  to  a  liberal  supply.  When  the  flowering  season  is  over, 
they  must  be  treated  like  other  Cape  Irids ;  that  is,  be  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
dry,  and  be  kept  so  during  the  whole  of  the  torpid  season. 

If  planted  out  in  a  border  or  frame,  it  is  advisable  to  follow,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
same  rule,  and  during  the  period  of  their  torpidity  protect  them  from  rain  or  snow 
either  by  means  of  frame-lights,  or  a  good  thickness  of  long  litter. 

During  the  time  the  plants  are  in  flower,  which  is  in  July  and  August,  let  them, 
if  in  pots,  be  set  in  as  light  and  airy  a  situation  as  possible,  and  be  particularly 
attentive  both  to  watering  and  drainage.     This  last  item  is  of  great  importance. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  Triton^  a  weathercock,  in  allusion  to  th^ 
stamens.    The  specific  character  is  given  in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 


T-^  fcA^ttf^ 


DICHOMSANDRA  OVATA. 


CUm. 
HEXNDARIA. 


(Oi«l».laMad  DUboriMttdim.) 


Nainrml  Order. 

commelynIcba. 

(8flder> worts,  Feg.  Kim§.) 


Order. 
H0N06YNIA. 


Gbhbktc  CvLknAcrmn.^Calpx  ell  three  Imtw,  oon- 
e»TB.  Petals  tlma.  Stamens  six,  two  of  whldh  are 
separated  ftmn  the  rest.  Antkere  two-oelled,  turned 
inwards.  Ovarp  three  celled,  odls  few-seeded.  Style 
one.  Stiffnw  one.  Capeule  three-sided  and  three- 
TaiTad. 

Spbcific  CBARAcnea.;— PteJif,  a  hcrbaoeons  persnnial, 
growing  from  three  to  four  feet  high.  Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolatOb    aonta,     entire^     smooth,    shining,  with 


parallel  longitudinal  Teins,  which  are  prominent  <» 
the  under  side,  bright  green  aboTe  and  purple  beneath, 
and  dasptog  the  stem  at  the  base.  Haeemes  terminal, 
erect.  Calpx  oi  three  ovate,  obtuse  sepals.  Petals 
three,  obtuse,  entire,  langer  than  the  sepals,  of  nearly 
equal  slxe,  intense  blue,  the  base  paler.  Stamens  six, 
three  interior  and  three  exterior,  erecL  Ovary  three- 
sided.    lUyle  filiform. 


This  very  superior  perennial  herbaceous  plant  is  a  natiye  of  the  Brazils,  but  we 
are  unacquainted  with  the  particulars  as  to  the  exact  locality  in  which  it  was  found, 
or  bj  whom  originally  introduced.  It  probably  found  its  way  first  into  some  of 
the  continental  nurseries  through  a  botanical  traveller,  and  from  thence  was  intro- 
duced to  our  gardens.  It  requires  the  temperature  of  a  stove  where,  during  the 
period  of  growth  and  flowering,  abundance  of  both  heat  and  moisture  can  be  sup- 
plied ;  and  where,  at  the  season  of  repose,  it  can  be  accommodated  with  a  rather  cool 
temperature  and  a  fair  proportion  of  drought. 

The  cultivation  is  easy,  as  the  plant  grows  very  freely  in  equal  portions  of 
sandy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould.  Give  good  drainage  and  plenty  of  room  in 
potting,  place  in  a  warm  part  of  the  stove,  and  in  the  season  of  growth  give  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  often  sprinkle  the  leaves  with  a  syringe.  By 
these  means  abundance  of  racemes  of  deep  rich  blue  flowers  will  continue  to  be 
produced  and  enliven  the  house  during  the  whole  of  the  autumn  months. 

Increase  is  effected  both  by  division  of  the  roots  and  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened 
steins,  which  grow  freely  if  planted  singly  in  pots  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in 
a  warm  moist  temperature ;  but  it  is  better  to  allow  the  cut  part  to  cauterise  a  little 
by  exj^osure  to  the  air  before  being  planted,  and  water  should  be  altogether  withheld 
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until  roots  are  formed,  and  if  a  hand  or  bell   glaea  ^u  placed  over  them  the 

development  of  roots  would  bo  greatly  facilitated. 

Our  drawing  waa  made  from  a  plant  which  flowered  at  Chatsworth  during  the 
autumn  of  1847.  The  annexed  woodcut  will  give  a  good  idea  of  its  habit  and 
general  appearance. 

The  genus,  which  is  nearly  related  to  Cartoitema  and  Tradetcantia,  was  established 
by  Mikan,  in  his  D»Uctut  Flora  et  Fauna  BrazUieruit.  Its  derivation  is  from  du, 
twice ;  ekorito,  to  part ;  and  aner,  an  anther,  in  allusion  to  the  separation  of  two 
of  the  anthers  from  the  rest ;  and  the  specific  name  is  given  from  die  ovate  form  of 
the  leavea. 
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XOBELIACB^ 
(Lobdk4i,riy.Cia^.) 


Ordtr. 
UONOOTNIA. 


Obvswc  CEAmAcrmB^^alp»  ilTe-toothed.  Corolla 
tobolar,  imgular,  <d«f t  firom  th«  top  of  tho  tube  Into 
lODf  diTiBfona.  £ftom«M«  baTing  the  anthen  united  and 
boarded,    filyte  simple.    Capn«2e  two-celled. 

Sraciric  CaAMAcrmtL.^Plant  herbaoeooa.  8Um  pnr- 
pUah-red.  downy,  growing  two  feet  high.  Leawi  fonr 
to  aix  inchea  long,  lanceolate^  dentlcnlata,  with  rerolute 
maxgins,  thickly  oorered  with  a  line  aoft  down. 
Raceme*  tenninal.  leaty.  Corolla  aearlet,  an  Inoh  or 
more  long,  and  downy  oatalde. 

BTzromriiBa  akd  Authoiutm&— Iiobella£<}in.r  Lo- 
belia ftilgaia  Willd.  in  Hort,  Berol.  II.,  85;  and  Bot. 


Tab.  mvltifloiu.— Jiraii|f->roioer«(IA^m<£o5eMa.— 
sum  reddlah-pnrple,  rising  to  the  height  of  four  feet. 
Leave*  deep  green,  tinged  on  the  under  iide  with 
purple.  Flotoert  double  the  siae  of  thoae  of  the  qMoief^ 
of  a  brilliant  acarlet. 

Tab.  PVKAHn>ALn.~-Pframidal  /St^fent  Lobelia,^ 
Flower*  double  the  aiae  of  theee  of  Uie  speolea ;  colour 
paler  and  of  a  brighter  aoarlet ;  aegmenta  of  the  corolla 
longer,  niurrowar,  and  more  aouminated  than  thoie  of 
mvltiflofa, 

Yar.  MARaYATTA.— .|fr«.  Marrpate*Ailffent  Lobelia. 
^Btem  rising  two  or  three  feet  high.  Flower*  doeip 
orimsen-purple,  mottled  with  pale  roea-colour. 


The  genus  Lobelia  comprehends  more  than  160  species;  ahout  80  are  alreadj 
in  cnltiyation ;  the  whole  are  ornamental  when  in  hloom,  and  some  are  truly 
splendid.  •  Of  the  species  already  in  our  collections,  about  22  are  perfectlj  hardy,  12 
require  occasional  shelter  in  very  severe  weather,  and  may  be  considered /ramep^ntf^ 
46  require  the  temperature  of  the  greeiihouse,  and  2  the  stove. 

Of  the  hardy  kinds,  10  are  herbaceous  perennials,  and  should  be  planted  in  a 
rich  moist  soil,  where  they  will  not  be  subjected  to  drought  during  the  hot  weather  of 
summer,  or  they  will  dwindle,  and  neither  grow  nor  flower  freely;  10  are  hardy 
annuals,  and  should  be  sown  in  light  sandy  soil  in  the  situations  they  are  intended  to 
occupy  for  the  season ;  and  2  are  bienmals,  and  should  be  sown  at  the  same  time  as 
other  hardy  biennials,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Of  the  frame  species,  10  are  herbaceous  perennials,  amongst  which  is  L.  fulgens^ 
of  which  the  three  subjects  of  our  plate  are  garden  varieties.  They  all  flowered  in 
the  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Wells,  of  Eedleaf,  Kent,  and  made  a  splendid  appearance. 
Our  drawings  were  made  in  September  last. 

L.  fulgens  muUiflora  sends  up  a  flower-stem  four  feet  or  more  high,  and  bears  a 
profusion  of  flowers  of  the  most  vivid  scarlet ;  the  three  lower  divisions  of  the  corolla 
are  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  spread  out  to  about  the  same  length  from 
point  to  point. 
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L.  fulgens  pyramidalis  differs  slightly  from  the  above  in  colour,  being  of  a  lighter 
and  brighter  scarlet,  the  lower  divisions  of  the  corolla  being  longer,  narrower,  and 
more  pointed ;  the  habit  is  the  same  in  every  respect. 

Both  the  above  were  raised  from  seeds,  by  Mr.  Bell  of  Taunton,  c^d  are  certainly 
the  finest  kinds  which  have  of  late  appeared. 

The  L,  fulgens  Marry atta  is  crimson,  beautifully  mottled  with  a  lighter  colour. 
They  are  all  most  useful  varieties.  Their  cultivation  is  easy ;  they  may  either  be  planted 
in  a  warm  and  moist  situation  in  the  borders,  or  grown  in  pots,  at  ihe  option  of 
the  cultivator. 

The  best  soil  is  composed  of  two  parts  peat  and  one  part  sandy  loam ;  in  potting, 
give  a  good  drainage  with  sherds ;  for  although  they  are  plants  which  require  a  deal 
of  water,  they  do  not  thrive  if  it  stagnates.  When  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  if  in 
pots,  place  saucers  beneath,  and  keep  them  always  filled  with  water. 

They  are  increased  freely  by  suckers,  by  division  of  the  roots,  and  by  seeds. 

The  greenhouse  species  consist  of  3  shrubby  plants,  which  should  be  potted  in  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  sand,  and  are  easily  increased  by  cuttings ;  of  40  herbaceous 
perennials,  which  require  to  be  potted  in  peat  and  sand,  and  are  propagated  by  the 
same  means  as  the  other  perennials ;  and  of  8  biennial  and  annual  kinds.  Sow  the 
biennial  and  annual  kinds  in  pots,  transplant  the  former  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough,  and  repot  as  oflen  as  necessary ;  but  the  annual  species  do  better  if  not 
disturbed  by  transplantation.  The  two  stove  species  are  perennials,  and  must  be 
treated  just  like  the  others. 

Lobelias  have  all  a  milky  acrid  juice,  and  their  properties  are  in  many  cases 
dangerous.  '*  Siphocampylos  Caoutchouc  is  so  named  by  the  inhabitants  of  Popayan 
from  the  tenacity  of  its  juice.  Tupa  FeuiUai  yields  a  dangerous  poison  in  ChilL 
The  most  active  article  of  the  North  American  Materia  Medica  is  Lobelia  inflata. 
Isotoma  longiflora,  a  native  of  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  is  one  of  the  most 
venomous  of  plants;  the  Spanish  Americans  call  it  Rebenta  CavaUos,  because  it 
proves  fatal  to  hoises  that  eat  it,  swelling  them  until  they  burst ;  taken  internally,  it 
acts  as  a  violent  cathartic,  the  effects  of  which  no  remedy  can  assuage,  and  which  end 
in  death.  The  leaves  are  active  vesicants.  Lobelia  urens,  a  rare  European  plant, 
derives  its  name  from  its  blistering  quality.  Nevertheless,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
succulent  fruit  of  Centropogon  surinamensis  is  eatable."  * 

The  order,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Bellworts  [Campanulaceai)  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Composites  {Asteracecs)  on  the  other,  contains  ^7  genera ;  the  species  of  many 
of  them,  however,  are  yet  unknown  in  this  country,  except  by  dried  specimens  and 
descriptions. 

They  are  divided  into  three  sections : — 1st,  CUntonea^  containing  4  genera;  2nd, 

*  Lindley*8  Veg.  King. 
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Lobelea^  oontaiiuiig  14  genera ;  aud  Srd,  Ddissea,  containing  0  genera.  Nearly  all 
are  herbaceous  perenxdals,  a  few  are  shrubby,  and  others  are  flTinnftU  or  biennials. 
The  greater  part  are  ornamental,  and  from  amongst  them  a  selection  of  really 
handsome  flowering  plants  may  be  selected. 

Sect.  I.— CLINTONEJE. 

GENEBA  AGREEING   WITH    CUNTONIA   IN    SEVERAL  IMPORTANT   PARTICULARS. 

Olintonia. — ^Few  annuals  are  more  pretty  than  the  two  species  of  Clintonia, 
eUgans  and  pudUa ;  they  are  likewise  veiy  easy  of  cultiyation,  being  perfectly  hardy, 
and  only  requiring  to  be  sown  in  the  situations  where  they  are  intended  to  grow. 
C.  Bergiana  is  herbaceous,  but  is  probably  not  yet  introduced.  The  soil  in  which 
they  grow  must  be  made  very  light  and  sandy,  otherwise,  as  they  are  very  delicate 
growing  plants,  if  the  weather  should  prove  wet,  they  soon  perish  without  producing 
seed.  They  are  also  very  pretty  for  pot  culture,  if  sown  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam, 
peat,  and  leaf  mould,  under  which  circumstances  they  seed  freely. 

Gbammatotheca  is  unknown  to  us  except  by  description. 

Htpsela. — ^For  the  culture  of  this  little  plant  refer  to  Clintonia. 

Ltsipoma. — ^Five  species  of  this  genus  are  known,  but  if  living  plants  are  in  this 
country,  we  are  not  yet  aware  of  their  having  flowered.  They  are  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants  with  some  beauty,  and  are  natives  of  tropical  America,  therefore  require 
the  beat  of  the  stove.  A  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  equal  parts,  is  the  most 
suitable  soil  for  them.  They  are  impatient  of  wet,  and  should  be  well  drained  with 
potsherds;  it  is  also  advisable  to  cramp  them  a  little  at  the  roots.  Increase  is 
effected  by  division. 

Sect.  II.— LOBELEiE. 
genera  agreeing  with  lobelia  in  several  importaiJt  particulars. 

Btrsanthes,  Dombrowskta,  and  Heterotoma. — We  are  only  acquainted  with 
their  names. 

IsoTOMA. — The  species  are  greenhouse  herbaceous  perennials  of  easy  culture. 
A  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand  suits  them  well,  and  they  are  readily  propagated 
by  cuttings  planted  in  sand  or  soil,  and  placed  in  heat ;  also  by  division  of  the  roots, 
and  by  seeds.  7.  longiflora,  or  the  Hippobroma  longifiora  of  some  authors,  is  the 
celebrated  Horse-poison  of  the  West  Indies.  **  If  it  be  handled,  and  the  hand 
una\nures  applied  to  the  eyes,  it  brings  on  a  violent  inflammation,"  not  easily  removed. 
It  is  well  known  in  St.  Domingo  by  the  name  of  Quedec.  J.  aoeUlaris  and  hreviflora 
will  grow  well  if  planted  out  during  the  summer  in  the  open  borders,  but  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  light  soil,  and  a  warm  situation  on  a  south  aspect. 

vol.  XV. — NO.   clxix.  c 
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DoBTMANNA  faas  been  placed  by  some  botanists  in  the  genus  Lobelia^  from  which, 
perhaps,  it  scarcely  admits  of  separation.  It  consists  of  two  species,  both  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  one  a  natlTe  of  this  country,  and  tiie  other  of  North  America ; 
they  grow  in  watery  and  swampy  places,  and  although  not  equal  in  beauty  to  many 
other  Lobeliads,  yet  they  certainly  merit  attention.  They  are  difficult  to  cultivate, 
and  on  that  account  are  not  often  met  with  in  gardens,  having  been  for  the  most 
part  superseded  by  other  plants,  which,  with  equal  attractions,  are  of  more  manage- 
able habits.  The  native  species,  D.  lacustris,  grows  pretty  well  planted  in  a  small  pot 
of  coarse  sand  and  gravel  stones,  and  placed  in  a  pond  or  cistern,  where  the  water  is 
often  renewed,  about  six  inches  below  the  surface ;  but  in  winter,  it  is  best  to  take 
it  out  and  plunge  the  pot  in  a  damp  part  of  the  garden,  in  a  light  soil,  and  if  the 
weather  be  very  severe,  cover  with  an  inverted  flower-pot.  In  spring  replace  in  the 
pond,  and  treat  as  before.  The  North  American  species,  D.  palustris^  may  also  be 
grown  in  a  small  pot,  filled  half-full  with  turfy  peat  and  potsherds,  and  the  upper 
half  with  sphagnum  :  in  this  fix  the  plant ;  but,  unlike  lacustris,  it  will  not  bear  to 
be  immersed.  Set  the  pot  in  a  saucer  of  water,  and  keep  the  saucer  always  supplied, 
but  give  the  plant  no  water  on  the  surface ;  place  the  pot  in  a  situation  where  it  will 
not  receive  too  much  sunshine.  When  out  of  flower,  remove  to  a  frame  and  plunge 
in  soil  on  a  north  aspect,  or  at  least  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  not  produce  too 
much  aridity ;  expose,  however,  to  the  air  at  all  times,  except  during  frosts  and 
heavy  rains.  When  the  winter's  repose  is  over,  replace  in  the  pan  of  water  as 
before.  They  are  both  propagated  by  division  and  cuttings,  which  may  be  planted 
imder  a  glass  on  a  north  border. 

Laubentia  and  Metzlera  are  two  genera  knovm  only  by  descriptions  and 
specimens. 

MoNOPSis  consists  of  three  species,  two  of  which  are  hardy  annuals,  of  dwarf 
growth,  and  exceedingly  pretty ;  the  other,  M.  dioiea,  perhaps  better  knovm  by  the 
name  of  Hotostigma  dioica,  is  a  greenhouse  perennial,  a  native  of  New  Holland. 
M.  conyncua  is  a  little  annual  which  oi]^ht  to  be  cultivated  in  every  collection ;  its 
elegant  blue  flowers,  together  with  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  plant,  render  it  quite  a 
treasure.  It  must  be  grown  in  light  soil,  or  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat  if  grown 
in  pots,  and  it  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  produced  freely.  M,  dioica  is 
increased  by  division  of  the  roots. 

Pabasxranthus  is  a  genus  not  at  present  much  known  amongst  cultivators.  It 
consists  of  three  species,  all  beautiful  herbaceous  plants,  perfectly  hardy,  and  growing 
freely  in  any  light  sandy  soil,  or,  if  cultivated  in  pots,  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and 
sand  are  the  best  materials,  and  they  readily  increase  by  division. 

ScLBBOTHECA. — ^A  gouus  established  by  De  Candolie,  but  widi  the  habits  of 
which  we  are  unacquainted. 
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SiFHoeAMFTLUs. — ^No  1680  E  number  than  fortj-two  species  of  this  beautiful  g&Dxm 
are  known,  and  ten  are  already  in  cultivation  in  this  country.  Four  are  shrubs, 
and  six  herbaceous  perennials.  All  require  the  heat  of  the  stove,  and  bear  large  and 
showy  scarlet  or  violet-coloured  flowers,  and  well  deserve  to  be  cultivated  in  every 
collection.  They  are  very  easily  managed,  growing  freely  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  and  sand ;  and  cuttings  of  the  shrubby  kinds  strike  root  freely  in  soil  under  a 
glasB,  in  heat    The  herbaceous  kinds  are  increased  by  division  of  the  roots. 

TuPA. — Sixteen  species  are  known  in  this  country,  all  very  beautiiul ;  eleven  are 
perennial  herbaceous  plants,  of  which  two  require  the  stove,  one  the  greenhouse ; 
eight  need  only  occasional  shelter  in  severe  weather,  and  may  be  considered 
frame  plants;  and  five  are  shrubs,  growing  from  two  to  twelve  feet  high.  They 
should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  in  the  same  manner  as 
SiphoeampylWt  and,  being  of  rapid  growth,  must  have  plenty  of  root-room.  The 
shrubby  species  are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  planted  in  pots 
of  sand,  and  placed  under  a  glass  in  heat,  and  the  herbaceous  ones  by  division :  they 
are  also  raised  from  seeds,  which  are  sown  in  pots  or  pans  of  light  sandy  soO,  and 
when  the  young  plants  are  up,  and  of  a  sufficient  size,  the  shrubby  ones  and  the 
tender  perennial  ones  may  be  planted  in  pots,  and  the  other  species,  which  are  more 
hardy,  may  be  transplanted  into  the  open  borders  in  the  front  of  a  south  wall  or  other 
sheltered  situation.  Here  they  will  flower  in  great  perfection.  In  winter  they  may 
be  either  protected  with  litter  or  dead  leaves,  or,  which  is  better,  taken  up  and 
potted,  and  so  protected  in  a  frame,  greenhouse,  or  shed  until  the  following  spring. 

Trdcebts  and  VLAUiNaiA  are  two  genera,  with  the  species  of  whidi  we  are 
unacquainted. 

Sect.  III.— DELISSE^. 

OENEBA  AGREEING   WITH   DEUSSEA   IN   SEVEKAL  IMPORTANT  PARTICULARS. 

Centropogon. — This  genus  contains  thirteen  species,  two  of  which  have  been 
some  time  in  this  country.  They  are  perennial  herbaceous  plants  of  considerable 
beauty,  all  natives  of  the  tropics,  and  therefore  require  the  temperature  of  the  stove. 
They  are  of  very  easy  culture,  and  deserve  a  place  in  eveiy  collection.  The  best 
soil  for  them  is  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand  in  equal  proportions.  In  potting, 
give  abundance  of  drainage,  otherwise,  as  they  require  a  large  supply  of  water  when 
in  full  growth,  it  would  stagnate,  and  injure  if  not  destroy  the  roots.  When  the 
growing  and  flowering  season  is  over,  gradually  diminish  the  quantity  of  water,  and 
finally  set  them  in  a  cool  and  airy  part  of  the  house  to  winter,  and  keep  them  some 
what  dry.     Increase  is  eflected  both  by  division  of  the  roots  and  by  cuttings  planted 
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in  pots  of  very  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  brisk  moist  heat,  under  a  hand  or 
bell  glass. 

Clermontia. — ^Three  kinds  of  Clemwntia  are  known,  and  have  been  described 
by  botanists.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  living  plants  are  at  present  in  this  country.  We  know  them  only  by  dried 
specimens  and  descriptions.  They  are  all  beautiful  shrubs,  and  if  introduced  would 
be  easily  cultivated  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  potted  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam,  peat, 
and  vegetable  mould ;  and  would,  no  doubt,  strike  free^  from  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  wood,  planted  in  sandy  soil,  and  placed  under  a  glass  in  heat. 

Deussea,  Eittelta,  MACBOomLus,  and  Piddingtonia,  are  none  of  them,  that 
we  are  aware  of,  introduced,  and  their  habits  are  very  imperfectly  known. 

Pratia  consists  of  three  greenhouse  perennials ;  they  are  not  very  ornamental, 
but  they  deserve  a  place  amongst  an  extensive  collection  of  plants.  They  are  of  very 
easy  culture  if  potted  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  and  to 
receive  plenty  of  water  when  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth,  but  dunng  the  season  of 
torpidity  to  be  kept  rather  diy  than  otherwise,  or  set  in  a  cool  part  of  the  house. 
Increase  is  effected  by  division  of  the  roots  and  by  seeds. 

Eollandia. — ^The  species  are  shrubby,  and  inhabit  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Two  have  been  discovered  and  described  by  Gaudichaud ;  but,  as  none  of  them  are 
introduced,  little  is  known  of  their  habits.  Most  likely  the  same  treatment  as  that 
recommended  for  ClemuMtia  would  answer  for  these. 

Ehtnchopetaluh. — ^With  this  genus  we  are  altogether  unacquainted,  except  from 
description. 

These  nine  genera  constitute  the  third  section,  Delissea, 

Lobelia  was  named  in  honour  of  Mathew  Lobel,  author  of  various  works,  and 
particularly  that  called  "  Icones  Plantarum ;"  he  was  bom  at  Lisle  in  1538,  became 
physician  and  botanist  to  James  I.,  and  died  in  London  in  1616. 
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At  the  period  when  we  hope  to  meet  our  readers  at  the  commencement  of  another 
volume,  Nature  will  have  resumed  activity,  for  the  vdnter  will  have  passed  away.  Out- 
ward appearances  may  be  more  or  less  strikingly  different ;  the  garden  may  be  rich 
with  verdure  and  bloom,  or  it  may  be  covered  with  snow,  and  be  bound  with  ice  ; 
still,  with  the  undeniable  increments  of  solar  power,  it  must  be  influenced  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  by  the  vivifying  principle  of  light,  which,  in  its  passage  through 
the  organism  to  the  earth,  stimulates  the  roots,  and  induces  what  is  termed  the 
absorption  of  the  sap.     It  is  this  absorption  which  claims  our  first  attention. 

In  all  cases  where  theoretic  lypotheses  supply  the  place  of  discovered  truth,  it 
becomes  a  duty  to  cite  those  opinions  which  prevail  at  the  existing  period,  referring 
faithfully  to  the  authority  whence  they  are  derived.  On  the  present  occasion  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  those  portions  of  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Ph.  B.  Ayres, 
on  *'  Absorption  of  Nutritious  Matter,"  that  have  been  given  in  page  93  of  the 
"  Pharmaceutical  Times,"  Nov.  6th,  1847. 

"  The  food  of  plants  always  enters  them  in  a  liquid  state,  or  dissolved  in  water. 
The  spongy  tissue  of  the  extremities  of  the  roots,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  Spongioles, 
is  so  fine  as  not  to  permit  any,  even  the  most  minute  particles  of  solid  matter,  to 
pass  through  them."  This  opinion  is  conformable  to  the  principle  adopted  by 
Dr.  Lindley,  and  thus  stated  at  paragraph  78  of  his  **  Elements  of  Botany : " 

'*  Absorption  takes  place  almost  exclusively  by  the  extremities  called  Spongelets, 
or  Spongioles,  which  consist  of  a  lax  coating  of  cellular  tissue  lying  upon  a  concentric 
layer  of  Ducts  (transparent  tubes,  the  sides  of  which  are  marked  with  rings,  bars, 
or  transverse  streaks).  Spongioles  are  not,  however,  a  distinct  organ,  but  are  merely 
the  young  extremities  of  the  roots." 

The  reader  will  mark  this  last  particular,  as  it  will  be  found  elucidatoiy  of  some 
critical  observations  which  truth  will  claim  during  our  investigation  of  the  hypotheses 
of  absorption. 

"  The  liquid  derived  from  the  soil  is  not  absorbed  by  the  whole  surface  of  the 
roots,  but  only  by  their  minute  and  spongy  extremities ;  and  hence  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  preserve  these  when  transplanting,  because  if  they  are  destroyed  the 
roots  cease  to  absorb,  and  the  plant  dies." 

We  must  receive  this  opinion  with  much  qualification,  for  it  admits  of  many 
exceptions.  The  Spongioles  are,  in  faci,  tender  developments  at  the  extremities  of 
the  growing  rootlets,  and  therefore  may,  in  all  probability,  be  referred  to  the  recently 
produced  or  growing  shoots.  Many  of  our  best  phytologysts  in  former  years — the 
late  Dr.  Aikin  in  particular — strongly  advocated  the  opinion,  that  not  a  single  bud, 
or  even  leaf,  was  developed  without  a  corresponding  downward  process,  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  earth.     The  doctrine  might  be  carried  too  far  in  actual  extent, 
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because  there  would  be  difficulty  in  supposing  that  each  individual  leaf  could  convey 
a  root-fibre  through  the  trunk  of  a  tall  tree  into  the  earth ;  yet  it  is  self-evident 
that,  be  the  plant  what  it  may,  whether  tree,  shrub,  or  herb,  its  shoots  must  be  con- 
nected with  the  conduits  of  the  ascending  sap ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  body  of  the 
plant  acquires  bulk  during  the  growth  of  the  green  parts,  and  new  rootlets  are 
coincidently  developed,  it  must  be  equally  reasonable  and  philosophical  to  believe 
that  a  system  of  absorbents  is  simultaneously  produced,  which  vessels,  if  they  do  not 
individually  reach  the  earth,  are  inosculated  with  others  that  receive  the  ascending 
sap,  and  diverge  from  the  collar  of  the  plant.  The  observation  that  *'  Spongioles  are 
not  distinct  organs,"  must  be  claimed  as  an  admission  of  the  fact  that  they  are  recent 
processes,  connected  with  Spring  growth  in  all  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  also  with  the 
early  grovrth  of  herbaceous  plants,  when  they  revive  from  their  condition  of  Winter 
torpor.  With  this  view  of  their  nature  and  functiohs,  we  arrive  at  something  like  a 
correct  notion  of  what  the  Spongelets  really  are ;  and  hence  may  be  able  to  select 
the  proper  seasons  wherein  to  remove  eveiy  kind  of  plant.  A  few  positive  facts  will 
throw  light  upon,  and  confirm,  the  foregoing  hypothesis. 

Some  years  since,  two  young  walnut  trees  were  bespoke  of  a  nurseryman  in  the 
winter,  as  he  had  none  by  him  at  the  season  of  autumnal  planting.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  them  till  early  March,  when  he  was  reminded  of  the  circumstance ;  then 
it  appeared  that  the  two  trees  had  been  obtained,  but  had  been  carelessly  overlooked 
and  entirely  forgotten.  They  were  found  in  a  ditch,  the  roots  uncovered,  not  merely 
deprived  of  rootlets  and  spongioles,  but  partially  barked^  and  abraded  by  frost.  Uhe 
party  made  many  apologies,  and  as  he  doubted  the  possibility  of  success,  declared 
that  he  would  charge  nothing  for  the  trees.  The  heads  were  fine,  and  well-formed, 
the  boles  erect,  and  it  became  desirable  to  carry  out  an  experiment  which  might 
prove  instructive.  The  utmost  care  was  taken  to  open  extensive  holes,  to  labor, 
and  comminute  the  earth.  That  was  a  deep,  chalky  loam,  rather  firm  in  texture, 
and  to  it  no  manure  whatever  was  applied.  The  soil  was  prepared  to  suit  the  form 
of  the  skeleton  roots,  which  were  deposited  at  a  proper  depth,  carefully  placed,  and 
filled  up  with  fine  soil,  and  the  stems  staked  and  secured.  Water  was  given,  to 
puddle-in  the  soil,  and  the  holes  being  filled,  grass  sods  of  the  orchard  were  returned, 
and  made  firm.  The  Walnut  is  a  late  tree  at  all  times ;  and  thus,  at  any  period  of 
March,  after  a  sharp  and  snowy  winter,  these  trees,  of  necessity,  were  torpid.  As 
Spring  advanced  (it  was  in  1831)  the  buds  began  to  enlarge,  the  season  became  veiy 
favourable,  showeiy  and  warm ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  both  trees  adapted 
themselves  to  the  soil,  developed  their  buds  perfectly,  and  produced  young  shoots 
without  the  least  appearance  of  debility.  They  continued  to  progress  firom  year 
to  year,  have  borne  at  least  six  crops  of  fruit,  and  are  now  large  trees  of  admirable 
figure.  Thus,  without  any  vestige  of  spongioles,  two  trees  in  a  then  hopeless 
condition  were  planted,  and  have  subsequently  flourished,  without  (apparently) 
the  loss  of  a  month. 

Another  conclusive  experiment  may  be  adduced.     It  hmt"  been  stated  that  moss- 
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rases  ooold  not  suoceed  in  a  certain  locality.  A  set  of  plants  was  therefore  bespoke 
of  a  party,  not  in  regolar  trade,  who  had  many,  bat  who  neglected  to  deliver  them 
when  taken  up,  and  left  them  out  of  sight  till  May.  At  that  time  they  were 
received,  and  every  appearance  of  a  single  fibre  had  disappeared.  Acting  upon  the 
principle  that  '*  Nothing  is  to  be  despaired  of  "  {NU  desperandum),  four  or  five  tall 
suckers  were  most  carefully  planted  in  a  strong  sandy  loam,  and  kept  continually, 
bat  cautiously,  supplied  with  water.  Every  one  succeeded,  and  produced  handsome 
self-standards,  from  which  suckers  were  duly  protilided,  that  supplied  the  gBLrdea, 
and  the  parents  still  live,  and  bloom  in  perfection. 

Facts  like  these  (and  they  cannot  be  contradicted)  are  decisive.  They  clearly 
prove  that  fibres,  and  especially  Spongioles,  are  not  required  in  the  removal  at  a 
proper  season  (that  is,  in  October,  November,  and  Februazy,)  of  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs.  Spongioles  being  then  the  organs  of  absorption  connected  with  the  young 
green  parts,  are  vital  to  Uiem,  and  thus  it  is  we  come  to  understand  why  it  is  that 
the  removal  of  trees  and  shrubs  during  the  seasons  <^  growth  is  almost  fatal  to  them ; 
or  at  least  invariably  produces  the  collapse  and  fading  of  the  Spring  shoots,  and  also 
of  green  herbs  at  similar  periods. 

"  The  surflEuse  of  the  leaves,"  continues  the  Lecture,  "  is  also  capable  of  absorbing 
fluid,  as  we  see  when  leaves  which  have  become  flaccid  from  drought  are  watered ; 
die  water  penetrates  the  substance  of  the  leaves,  and  restores  their  freshness." 

This  remark  is  only  partially  correct,  and  if  flaccid  leaves  be  ever  restored,  it  is 
moire  than  probable  that  the  water  enters  and  passes  through  the  footstalk.  We 
may  water  over  the  leaves  in  vain,  if  the  soil  be  so  dry  as  to  cause  flaccidity,  and 
this  proves  that  "  the  natural  course  of  absorption  is  through  the  roots ;  the  root  of 
a  plant  continually  increasing  in  length,  and  putting  !forth  new  branches,  and  going 
in  search,  as  it  were,  of  fresh  nourishment.  The  chief  elongation,  however,  is  at  the 
extremities.  Each  Spongiole  is  formed  of  a  map  of  loose  tissue  uncovered  by 
cuticle  or  epidermis ;  the  cells  of  the  Spongiole  become  after  a  time  incapable  of 
further  absorption ;  new  cells  are  formed,  while  the  cuticle  extends  and  covers  the 
older  ones ;  and  thus  the  root  increases  in  length."  This  passage  may  be  said  to 
comprise  a  pretty  correct  description  of  the  progress  of  roots  among  plants  of  the 
deciduous  tribes. 

We  must  now  take  a  glance  at  the  absorbent  system  independent  of  roots  already 
formed,  and  particularly  at  the  development  of  roots  from  cuttings  in  water. 

Dr.  Ayres  tells  us  (p.  98)  in  his  Lecture  that  "  The  whole  tissue  of  a  plant  is 
capable  of  absorbing  liquids,  for  if  we  cut  the  branch  of  a  tree  or  plant,  and  plunge 
the  cut  end  in  water,  absorption  goes  on  for  a  certain  time,  but  soon  ceases,  because 
the  cells  are  not  renewed  as  in  the  Spongioles  of  the  roots,  and  soon  undergo  changes 
by  contact  with  water,  which  render  them  incapable  of  further  absorption.  The 
absorption  may  however  be  renewed,  and  the  life  of  the  branch  prolonged  by  cutting 
off  the  end  of  the  branch,  and  thus  bringing  a  new  surface  in  contact  with  the  liquid. 

'*  The  cutting  or  slips  of  many  plants  are  capable  of  producing  fresh  roots  from 
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their  cut  ends,  provided  the  cutting  be  protected  bj  covering  it  vnth  a  hand-glass,  a 
flower-pot,  or  some  other  covering  which  will  preserve  the  due  moisture  of  the  air 
around  the  plant,  and  thus  preclude  the  necessity  for  a  rapid  absorption  of  liquid 
from  the  soil.*' 

These  are  truths  familiarly  knovm  to  practical  gardeners,  many  of  whom  are  so 
adroit  in  the  manipulation,  that  a  failure  is  almost  the  exception  to  general  success. 
We  once  saw,  at  a  nursery  near  Holloway,  a  pit  or  two  full  of  very  small  Camellias 
closely  packed  without  an  apparent  interval.  Not  one  of  them  appeared  to  have 
more  than  three  leaves,  and  the  number  was  estimatied  at  10,000.  The  soil  was 
an  inch  or  two  of  moist  silver  sand  over  a  foot  of  decaying  tan.  Eveiy  plant  had  a 
system  of  beautifully  white  roots,  which,  to  judge  from  a  few  specimens  raised  up, 
were  larger  than  parts  above  the  surface.  The  process  commenced  in  September, 
and  we  saw  the  plants  in  the  August  following.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that, 
were  we  experimentally  acquainted  vnth  the  required  mode  of  treatment,  every 
individual  plant  could  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  production  of  granular  matter 
called  caUus,  from  the  "  cambium  "  or  the  "  vital  membrane  "  of  the  late  Mr.  Main, 
appears  to  be  the  dne  qua  non ;  and  on  this  phenomenon  rests  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  propagation  by  cuttings  placed  in  a  phial  of  water ;  here  the  operator  finds  every 
opportunity  to  inspect  and  study  the  science  of  radiflcation.  He  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
enabled  to  detect  the  presence  of  those  hidden  agents  which  are  stimulated  by  the  vital 
principles ;  but  he  certainly  can  observe  the  approaches  of  the  first  ring  of  granular 
matter  between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  or  of  the  more  tender  and  green  parts 
which  represent  those  parts,  and  subsequently  the  advance  of  those  protuberances 
which  become  the  direct  organs  of  absorption.  Let  Gloxinia  be  one  of  the  first 
objects  for  experiments ;  it  will  not  fail  to  astonish  and  instruct.  We  hope  to  enlarge 
upon  the  subject  in  March. 
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TO  THE  GENUS  STATICE.* 


Last  December  we  concluded  our  hints  with  soijie  remarks  on  Statice  macro- 
phylla,  and  in  returning  to  the  subject,  we  may  remark  that  the  whole  of  the  greenhouse 
species  of  this  genus  are  veiy  liable  to  b^  infested  by  and  suffer  much  from  attacks 
of  insects  of  all  kinds,  among  which  the  green-fly  and  thrips  are  not  the  least 
injurious.  These,  especially  the  first,  may  be  removed  by  the  usual  method  of 
fumigating  with  tobacco  directly  one  insect  can  be  discovered,  and  the  same  remedy 
will  destroy  the  thrips,  only  the  fumigation  requires  to  be  much  stronger,  and  then 
there  is  a  risk  of  izyuring  the  tender  foliage.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  an 
injury*  it  will  be  best  when  the  plants  are  attacked  by  thrips  to  fumigate  slightly  on 

*  Continued  from  p.  258,  vol.  xiv. 
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seyenl  sooceBsiye  eyenings,  taking  the  precaation  to  remoye  the  plants  from  the 
greenhouae,  and  to  syringe  them  copiously  both  before  and  after  they  are  fumigated. 
The  thrips  are  cunning  insects,  and  hence  directly  they  perceive  anything  offensive 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  they  jump  from  the  plants,  and  buiying  themselves 
in  the  soil,  remain  there  until  the  atmosphere  is  clear  again,  when  they  return  to 
the  plants  and  recommence  the  work  of  devastatbn.  This  is  the  reason  why  so 
much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  dealing  them  from  Vineries  and  other  structures 
where  the  plants  are  permanent ;  but  if,  the  same  evening  or  the  morning  after 
fdmigating,  the  walls,  borders,  and  vacant  parts  of  the  houses  are  copiously  syringed 
with  water  almost  at  the  boiling  point,  much  good  will  be  effected.  After  the  first 
brood  of  insects  is  destroyed,  a  quantity  of  eggs  or  young  insects  will  be  seen 
attached  to  the  stronger  part  of  the  leaves,  and  these  generally  commence  the  work 
of  destruction  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  from  the  time  of  destroying  the  old 
brood.  At  this  time,  then,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  fumigate  again,  observing  the 
same  precautions  as  before,  and  this  will  generally  clear  the  plants  for  the  season. 

The  brown  scale  and  mealy  bug  also  infest  the  Suuices,  and  these  must  either  be 
sponged  from  the  Leaves,  or  **  Hereman's  Dilutium  "  must  be  used  to  destroy  them. 

Statiee  sintuUa, — ^This,  the  Scollop-leaved  Statice,  is  an  herbaceous  species,  and 
was  introduced  from  the  Levant  in  1629,  and  consequently  is  by  no  means  a  modem 
acquisition.  The  plant  when  well  grown,  or  at  least  the  flower-stems,  attain  an 
elevation  of  about  three  feet,  and  a  well-grown  specimen  should  be  about  the  same 
in  diameter.  The  flowers  are  blue  and  pale  yellow,  and  are  produced  in  great 
abundance  from  July  until  November.  In  cultivation,  this  species  is  increased  by 
dividing  the  old  plants  early  in  Februaiy,  potting  them  into  small  pots,  and  keeping 
them  in  a  tolerably  close  but  cool  house  or  pit,  until  they  get  thoroughly  established. 
When  fine  specimens  of  this  species  are  wanted,  it  is  not  advisable  to  allow  the 
plants  to  bloom  the  first  season,  and  indeed  when  extra  first-rate  specimens  are 
required,  it  is  necessary  to  grow  the  plants  through  two  seasons  vrithout  permitting 
them  to  bloom,  and  then  in  the  third  year  they  will  make  magnificent  plants.  This 
species  must  be  potted  in  the  compost  before  recommended,  using  a  littie  more  nice 
turfy  loam  at  each  shift,  and  not  shifting  too  largely  at  one  time.  A  good  sped* 
men  should  be  established  in  a  12-inch  pot,  before  it  is  allowed  to  bloom.  This 
Statice  does  not  require  so  much  heat  to  bring  it  to  perfection  as  those  previously 
noticed ;  neither  vnll  it  need  so  much  syringing  and  washing,  as  the  foliage  does 
not  contract  much  of  the  glue-like  covering  before  alluded  to.  During  the  growing 
season  it  must  be  kept  in  a  vrarm  but  shaded  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  be  copi- 
ously supplied  vrith  weak  manure-water ;  but  through  the  winter  it  should  be  kept 
comparatively  dry  at  the  root. 

Statics  ritidaphyUa. — ^The  rasp-leaved  Statice  has  been  in  this  country  for  some 
years ;  but  the  exact  time  of  its  introduction,  or  from  whence  it  came,  is  not  known. 
The  species  is  commonly  known  in  the  nurseries  as  8.  Dicksonii  or  Dicksoniana  of 
the  appendix  of  **  Don's  Catalogue.*'    It  produces  fine  pink  flowers  in  large  trusses* 
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which  are  veiy  beautiful,  but  generally  it  does  not  bloom  quite  so  profusely  as  could  be 
wished.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  root  very  freely  in  heat,  and 
the  plant  during  the  growing  season  delights  in  a  brisk  moist  stove  temperature, 
and  considerable  bottom-heat,  though  the  milder  heat  of  the  intermediate  house  is 
preferable  for  the  preservation  of  the  foliage.  To  get  a  really  good  specimen  of  this 
plant,  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the  young  shoots  regularly  until  the  pot  is  quite  covered 
with  branches,  as,  if  left  to  itself,  it  grows  very  loosely,  and  soon  becomes  unsightly. 
After  a  proper  foundation  has  been  laid,  the  branches  may  be  allowed  to  extend 
to  the  length  of  two  feet,  and  if  the  wood  is  properly  matured,  and  the  plants  are 
kept  in  a  dormant  state  through  the  winter,  they  will  generally,  when  introduced 
into  heat  in  the  following  spring,  produce  a  good  head  of  bloom.  Occasionally  a 
strong  plant  with  four  or  five  branches,  may  be  met  with  in  the  Nurseries,  and  such 
a  plant,  if  well-rooted,  may  be  cut  down  to  within  four  or  six  inches  of  the  pot,  and 
if  placed  on  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  will  produce  abundance  of  shoots.  When  the 
young  shoots  are  an  inch  or  two  long,  the  plant,  if  in  a  large  pot,  must  be  shaken 
out,  or  have  the  ball  so  much  reduced,  as  to  admit  of  its  being  placed  in  a  small  pot 
Use  the  compost  before  recommended,  adding  a  little  additional  peat  and  silver  sand 
the  first  time  of  potting ;  place  the  plant  in  a  gentle  moist  heat  until  thoroughly 
established,  and  then  treat  it  the  same,  as  to  temperature,  as  8.  arborea.  This 
species  reqtrires  much  washing  over  the  foliage  with  a  sponge^  and  when  growing 
freely  delights  in  abundance  of  clear  weak  manure-water. 

Statice  purpurata. — The  Purple  Statice  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the 
preceding,  and  though  dull-coloured,  is  distinct  and  interesting.  It  does  not 
require  so  much  heat,  as  it  is  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  it  delights  in  a 
moist  growing  atmosphere  with  abundance  of  air.  Use  the  same  compost  with  a 
little  additional  peat,  and  give  plenty  of  manure-water. 

Statice  mucronata, — ^The  pointed  and  curled  Statice  is  a  well-known  species,  and 
was  introduced  from  Barbaiy  in  1784.  It  produces  pale  red  flowers  in  great 
abundance,  which  continue  a  long  time  in  perfection,  and  the  plant  is  one  of  very 
easy  management.  Some  good  plants  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  but  by  proper  attention  this  plant  might  be  grown  to  a  very 
considerable  size,  indeed  almost  to  any  size ;  and  yet,  in  ordinary  collections,  we 
rarely  see  it  more  than  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  and  then  by  no  means  so 
bushy  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  best  way  to  proceed  with  this  species,  is  to  procure  a 
nice  bushy  plant,  say  in  a  6-inch  pot.  After  Christmas  introduce  it  into  the  heat  of 
an  intermediate  house,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow  and  root  freely,  remove  it 
into  a  9-inch  pot,  using  the  same  compost  as  for  the  other  species,  and  syringing 
copiously.  Treat  the  plant  the  same  as  S.  arborea,  fmd  shift  it  as  frequently  as 
appears  necessary,  until  September,  when  it  must  be  ripened  off.  If  a  fine  specimen 
is  a  desideratum,  it  is  not  advisable  to  allow  the  plant  to  bloom  the  first  season ;  but 
if,  on  introducing  the  plant  into  heat  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  each  of  the 
principal  leading  shoots  is  stopped  by  pinching  out  the  terminal  bud,  they  will  form 
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abundance  of  shoots,  and  a  splendid  head  of  flowers.  This  Statice  is  propagated 
freely  bj  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  a  close  gentle  heat ;  and  it  also  produces 
seed,  from  which  it  may  be  increased  in  great  abundance. 

Statice  puberula,  the  puberulous  Sea^Lavender,  is  one  of  Mr.  Webb's  acquisitions 
from  the  Canaries,  and  is  marked,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  '*Hortus  Canta- 
biigiensis,"  as  being  hardy.  This,  however,  must  be  an  error,  as  we  have  always 
found  a  slight  frost  injurious  to  it ;  but  veiy  likely  in  the  south  of  Devonshire  or 
Cornwall,  when  well  ripened  or  in  a  stinted  state,  it  might  resist  the  winters  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  S,  pubenda  is  a  compact,  dwarf-growing,  small-leaved  species, 
which  forms  a  very  neat  specimen,  producing  abundance  of  purple  and  pale-yellow 
or  straw-coloiured  flowers.  In  cultivation  it  requires  a  more  porous  soil  ^han  some 
of  the  stronger-growing  species,  and  hence  sandy,  turfy  peat  must  be  substituted  for 
some  of  the  loam  in  the  compost.  For  the  same  reason,  it  must  not  be  shifted  too 
heavily  at  one  time ;  neither  must  it,  during  the  dormant  season,  be  too  freely  sup- 
plied  with  water.  Small  plants  should  be  started  in  January,  in  the  intermediate 
house,  syringing  them  copiously  eveiy  day  during  the  growing  season,  and  taking  care 
to  remove  the  gummy  exudation,  which  is  found  in  abundance  on  this  plant  at  least 
every  week  or  ten  days.  Pot  the  plants  as  often  as  necessary,  and  remove  the 
flower-buds  as  fast  as  they  appear  during  the  first  season.  This  species  is  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  which  strike  rather  tardily  in  a  gentle  heat. 

Statice  imbricata,  the  imbricated  Sea-Lavender,  is  another  of  Mr.  Webb's  plants 
from  Teneriffe,  and  was  introduced  in  1819,  but  afterwards  lost  It  has  been  re- 
introduced through  the  same  gentleman  to  one  of  the  French  nurserymen,  and  the 
writer  has  the  authority  of  a  very  competent  judge,  who  saw  it  blooming  near  Paris* 
for  saying  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  Statice  in  cultivation.  It  is  marked  in  the  book 
before  quoted  as  being  a  hardy  plant ;  but  as  most  of  the  London  nurseiymen  are 
treating  it  as  a  warm  greenhouse  plant,  which  treatment  appears  to  agree  with  it 
admirably,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Cambridge  catalogue  is  wrong  again.  Small 
plants  of  this  Statice  resemble  S.  sinuata  very  much  in  general  appearance,  but  on 
close  inspection  the  "  scollops  "  of  the  leaves  are  more  obtuse,  the  foliage  is  con- 
siderably stronger,  and  the  plant  is  said  to  be  a  shrubby  species.  The  drawings 
sent  from  France  shew  it  to  have  veiy  beautiful  blue  and  white  flowers,  of  consi- 
derable size,  and  the  flower-stems  appear  to  attain  a  height  of  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet.  It  will  require  the  same  treatment  as  S.  arborea  as  to  temperature  and 
potting,  and  it  will  doubtless  prove  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  plant.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  also  by  division  of  the  young  plants. 

Statice  Fortuni  is  one  of  Mr.  Fortune's  introductions  from  Chinchin,  in  China, 
where  it  was  "  found  growing  in  sandy  soil  near  the  sea."  It  is  a  perennial  plant, 
and  the  flower-stems  in  their  wild  state  are  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches  high, 
but  when  the  plant  is  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  they  become  from  two  to  three  feet  ia 
height.  The  flowers,  which  are  bright  pale-yellow,  are  produced  very  abimdantly ; 
and  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  "  vol.  i.,  p.  70,  Dr.  Lindley  states 
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that  '*  it  will  probably  prove  hardy,  and  if  so,  unll  be  yeiy  suitable  for  bedding  out 
in  the  flower-garden."  This  is  a  veiy  distinct  and  pretty  species,  and  if  it  can  be 
grown  so  as  not  to  exceed  a  foot  in  height,  it  will  prove,  in  consequence  of  its  colour, 
a  great  acquisition  to  our  collections  of  Statices.  '*  When  grown  in  pots  or  frames, 
it  becomes  drawn  and  unsightly ;  but  if  planted  out  in  sandy  peat,  it  does  not  seem 
to  grow  above  a  foot  high."  We  have  not  tried  this  plant  in  the  open  border,  and 
therefore  cannot  speak  as  to  how  it  is  likely  to  answer ;  but  if  it  should  be  hardy, 
and  not  exceed  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  height,  it  will  doubtless  prove  a  valuable 
plant  for  the  autumn  flower-garden.  As  a  greenhouse  plant  it  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  S.  sirmata,  but  when  the  flower-stems  begin  to  appear,  it  should  be 
placed  in  ^e  open  air,  and  there  remain  until  it  is  in  bloom.  It  is  freely  propagated 
by  seed,  and  also  by  cuttings  or  division  of  the  plants. 

Statice  eximia  is  another  species,  with  diminutive  pale  pink  flowers,  introduced, 
if  we  are  rightly  informed,  by  Mr.  Fortune ;  at  least  we  received  it  from  the  garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  two  years  back,  with  some  more  of  Mr.  Fortune's  plants. 
This  species  has  also  the  fault  of  growing  too  tall  when  cultivated  as  a  greenhouse 
plant,  and  hitherto  has  proved  a  shy  bloomer.  Whether,  when  planted  out,  it  will  be 
more  compact,  time  only  can  demonstrate. 

The  preceding  may  be  considered  the  best  of  the  tender  Statices,  and  as  they  are 
vexy  dissimilar  and  distinct  in  habit,  as  well  as  in  character  and  colour  of  flowers, 
they  will  prove  a  very  interesting  group  of  plants  for  the  greenhouse  of  amateurs, 
more  especially  as  they  are  of  easy  cultivation,  and  continue  for  a  long  time  in  per- 
fection. In  the  southern  counties  of  England  they  would  doubtiess  grow  admirably 
when  planted  out  in  the  summer  season,  and  a  group  containing  the  preceding 
species  all  blooming  together  would  present  a  very  chaste  and  beautiful  appearance. 
In  planting  them  out,  the  ^und  should  be  well  drained  and  properly  prepared  as 
to  porosity,  so  as  to  insure  the  plants  from  being  injured  by  stagnant  water.  We 
should  not  recommend  it  to  be  rich,  but  would  trust  to  liquid  manure  for  a  stimulant 
when  necessary. 

In  these  days  of  hybridising  and  cross-breeding,  when  many  of  our  old  friends  are 
disappearing  from  cultivation,  and  being  replaced  by  new  varieties,  manufactured  as  it 
were  by  the  magic  of  the  florist^  it  is  singular  that  no  person  has  directed  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  Statices.  To  ring  the  changes,  as  it  were, 
between  8,  ritidophyUa  and  arborea,  to  transfer  the  pink  flowers  of  the  one  for  the  blue 
flowers  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa,  would  appear  to  be  a  task  not  more  difficult  of 
accomplishment  than  many  which  have  been  performed ;  and  at  any  rate,  to  work  the 
larger  and  brighter  coloured  flowers  of  the  species  from  the  southern  hemisphere  on* 
the  small-flowered  inhabitants  of  northern  climes,  is  an  achievement  worth  working 
for,  and  one  which  would  reward  the  enterprise  of  any  amateur  or  florist  who  might 
undertake  it. 
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NBW  OR  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS  FIOURKD  AND  DESCRIBED  IN   THE  LEADING  BOTANICAL 

PBRIODICAUS  FOR  DECEMBER.  » 

AifEMOifB  JAPONiCA.  A  natiye  of  damp  woods  on  a  mountain  called  Kijmie>  near  Miako,  in 
Japan,  and  was  introdnoed  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Fortane.^^ot.  Mag.^  4341.  For  the  particulars 
of  this  beantifiil  hardy  plant,  refer  to  Mag,  Botany^  vol.  xiii.,  p.  20,  and  toL  xit.,  t.^25. 

BoLBOPHTLLUM  Hi&TUM.  This  curions  plant  has  flowered  with  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  produces 
a  long  drooping  tail  of  small  whitish  flowers,  having  exactly  the  smell  of  Sweet  •Vernal  Grass 
(^AnOyoxouUhMm  odomhtm).  The  sepals  are  thickly  clothed  with  hairs,  and  have  nmnerous  purple 
oblong  glands,  especially  on  the  edges.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  grows  on 
treea.—BaL  Btg,^  66. 

Bbowillia  sfbciosa.  This  new  species  of  Browallia  was  disooTered  in  the  mountains  of 
Tolima  and  Qnindiu,  by  Mr.  Furdie.  The  flowers  are  a  deep  purple,  thrice  the  size  of  those  of 
B.  grandiJlor€t.—Bot,  Mag.,  4339. 

Ch^shkseeb  LANCEOLATi.  The  seeds  of  a  fine  flowering  specimen  of  this  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Purdie  from  the  mountains  of  Qnindiu,  marked  **  a  very  beautiful  shrub  ;"  and  so  it  has  proved. 
The  young  plants  grew  rapidly,  and  were  planted  out  against  a  wall  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  in  the 
sommer  of  1847,  where  they  blosaomed  and  continued  to  produce  their  umbels  of  rich  deep  blue 
flowers  till  the  cold  of  autumn  injured  them. — Bot,  Mag.,  4338. 

Ctmbidium  BBUBiiEUM.  The  flowers  of  this  charming  East  Indian  Orchid  are  not  only  among 
the  largest  of  the  genus,  but  among  the  sweetest  They  resemble,  in  fragrance,  those  of  the 
Chinese  Cymbid,  than  which  nothing  is  more  delicious  ;  and  not  a  spot  interferes  with  the  pure 
ivory-white  petaJs,  except  one  long  yellow  stripe  along  the  middle  of  the  lip. — Bot,  JUg.,  67. 

ExACUM  TSTRAOONUM  Bi  COLOR.  Au  East  Indian  plant,  found  by  J.  K  Law,  Esq.,  growing 
profusely  in  the  Coucan  among  long  grass.  The  blossoms  are  highly  ornamental,  but  as  the  plant 
is  a^niwifci^  it  may  prove  difficult  in  some  seasons  to  ripen  the  seeds.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
a  cyme  or  panicl^  and  are  purple  and  white. — BoL  Mag.,  4340. 

GiRDBifiA  NiTiDA.  This  is  s  perfectly  new  and  most  distinct  species,  possessing  handsome, 
dark-green,  glossy  foliage  ;  flowers,  among  the  larger  of  the  genus,  deliciously  scented :  the  corolla 
is  of  tibe  purest  white,  and  the  plant  deserves  a  place  in  every  stove. — B(4,  Mag,,  4343. 

Gesn£BIa  triflo&a.  Tubers  of  this  Qesneria  were  sent  from  New  Grenada  by  Mr.  Purdie, 
and  flowering  plants  were  in  perfection  in  the  Royal  Gardens  in  the  summer  of  1847,  continuing  a 
long  time  in  blossom.  The  flowers  are  by  no  means  so  copious  as  in  the  O,  Mandennt,  to  which 
the  qpecies  is  in  some  respects  allied  ;  but  the  corollas,  and  foliage  too,  are  larger. — BoU  Mag.,  4342. 

GoifOOBA  MACULATA  TRICOLOR.  A  most  beautiful  variety  of  O.  maetdata.  The  ground  colour 
of  every  part  of  the  flower,  except  the  lip,  is  clear  yellow ;  the  column  and  petals  are  delicately 
banded  with  rich  sienna  brown,  and  a  few  laige  clear  distinct  blotches  of  the  same  colour  occur  on 
the  sepals.  The  lip  itself  is  white,  with  a  cinnamon  stain  on  the  ends  of  the  lateral  tubercles,  and 
the  sides  of  its  upper  halt — Bot,  Beg.,  69. 

Malachadenia  clavata.  a  Rio  plant,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bateman,  where  it  bloomed 
first  in  1839.  It  is  very  singular,  though  it  has  little  beauty  to  reconmiend  it ;  and  Mr.  Bateman 
remarks,  that  it  is  the  only  Epiphital  Orchideous  plant  known,  which  emits  a  positive  stench,  and 
that  too  at  all  hours,  by  night  and  day.  In  the  stove  it  resembles  the  foulest  carrion. — 
Bot,  Mag.,  4334. 

Odonioolosbum  (Levbcodiilum)  maxillabb.  A  new  Orchid,  which  might,  when  in  flower,  be 
mistaken  at  first  sig^t  for  0.  Cervcmtmi.  It  is,  however,  readily  known  by  its  wingless  column, 
and  especially  by  the  presence  of  a  large  yellow  appendage,  seated  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  and 
scarcely  shorter  than  the  column.    It  is  probably  a  native  of  Mexico. — Bot.  Beg,,  62. 

OifCiDiuM  AUICTUM.  A  native  of  Brazil,  whence  it  was  received  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  with 
whom  it  flowered  in  April,  1847.  Its  large  yellow  flowers,  more  or  less  spotted  in  many  parts 
with  rich  brown,  give  it  a  very  handsome  appearance.— ^o^.  Beg.,  66. 
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Oncidium  cubtum.  At  first  sight  this  species  looks  like  O.  crUpum  or  Forhetii,  but  in  reality 
it  is  much  nearer  0.  pectoraie,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller ;  there  is  more  brown  in  the  sepals  and 
petals  ;  there  is  also  a  broad  brown  border  to  the  lip. — BU.  Eeg.,  68. 

Oncidium  pblicanum.  This  plant  is  very  closely  akin  to  0.  reflexum,  from  which  it  differs 
principally  in  the  sepals  and  petals  being  less  blotched,  in  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  being  smaller 
in  proportion  to  the  intermediate  segment,  and  in  the  tubercles  of  the  crest,  which  is  smooth  not 
downy,  and  being  rather  differently  arranged. — Bot.  Reg,^  70. 

Rhododendron  Javanicuh.  An  introduction  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sods,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  things  ever  introduced  to  our  gardens.  The  flowers  are  rich  orange  colour,  twelve  on 
a  bunch.  It  succeeds  well  under  the  mere  shelter  of  a  greenhouse,  and  will  probably  blossom  all 
the  year  round.    It  is  a  native  of  Java. — Bot.  Mag,^  4336. 

Stenobhtnchus  cinnababinus.  This  rare  Orchid  was  introduced  from  Mexico  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges.  The  dull  olive-green  of  the  bracts  belonging  to  its  large  compact  spike,  the  vermilion 
red  of  the  flowers  externally,  and  the  bright  yellow  of  the  inner  face  of  their  narrow  spreading 
points,  give  them  an  appearance  unusually  gay  among  terrestrial  species. — Bot.  Reg,,  65. 

Thibaudia  Pinchinchensis  glabba.  This  kind  is  eminently  beautiful,  with  its  bright  green, 
rather  ample  foliage,  and  flowers  larger  than,  and  as  waxy  as  those  of  the  Heath,  and  of  a  deep 
rose  red. — BoU  Mag.,  4344. 

Tbitonia  aubea.  This  beautiful  plant  is  a  native  of  Caffraria,  whence  it  was  brought  by 
Mr.  James  Backhouse,  the  eminent  nurseryman  at  York.  It  is  certainly  a  very  fine  plant, 
remarkable  for  the  rich  apricot  colour  of  its  large  IxiaAWQ  flowers,  and  for  the  abundance  with 
which  they  are  produced.  It  seems  easy  of  cultivation,  and  a  profuse  flowerer,  remaining  a  long 
time  in  great  beauty.  A  bed  of  it  would  be  a  far  more  striking  object  than  the  gaudy  Gladioliu 
pnUacinus  ;  for  the  colour  of  the  blossom  is  much  more  brilliant,  and  for  such  a  purpose  it  will 
prove  a  great  acquisition. — Bot  Beg.,  61  ;  Bot,  Mag.y  4335. 

Tbop£OLUM  umbellatum.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  IVopceola,  which  have  been 
characterised  as  bearing  one-flowered  peduncles  ;  here  tlie  flowers  are  umbellate,  of  a  rich  orange- 
red  colour,  tinged  with  green,  and  so  copious  as  quite  to  overpower  the  foliage.  It  was  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  through  their  collector,  Mr.  W.  Lobb. — BoL  Mag.,  4337. 

Vanda  tricolob. — This  fine  Javanese  species  has  been  brought  into  cultivation  by  Messrs. 
Veitch.  It  has  the  habit  of  Vanda  Boxburghii,  and  its  flowers  appear  in  tlie  same  manner,  but 
they  are  larger,  have  yellow  and  brown  spotted  sepals,  and  a  rose-coloured  lip,  with  the  lateral 
lobes  rounded,  not  acute,  and  colourless. — Bot,  Beg,,  59,  descrip. 


NEW,  RABE,  OR  INTERESTING  PLANTS,  IN  FLOWER,  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  STTBURBAN 

NURSERIES  AND  OARDENa 

AcHiMENES  SPE.  NOV.  In  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry  has  recently  flowered  a 
novel  species  of  Achimenes,  having  terminal  as  well  as  lateral  branches  of  bright  scarlet  blossoms, 
each  about  an  inch  long.  The  foliage  is  of  moderate  size,  and  a  rich  green  on  the  upper  aide,  paler 
beneath,  hairy  and  deeply  serrated  at  the  edges.  The  stem  Is  reddish,  slender,  and  covered  with 
short  hairs.    The  species  promises  to  be  a  prolific  bloomer. 

Begonia  insignis  has  a  most  graceful  manner  of  flowering,  having  a  long  pendant  flower-stem, 
with  upwards  of  ten  delicate  blush-coloured  flowers.     The  foliage  small,  and  a  bright  green  colour. 

Begonia  bupestbis.  This  species  has  very  large  and  pure  white  flowers,  made  still  more 
attractive  by  the  very  bright  yellow  of  the  anthers,  and  the  large  white  bracts  on  the  stem.  The 
foliage  is  long  and  narrow,  dark  green  spotted  with  white  on  the  upper  side,  while  the  under  aide  is 
dark  chocolate.  This,  as  well  as  the  former  species,  we  found  flowering  freely  in  the  nurseiy  of 
Messrs.  Kollisson,  Tooting. 

Dombeta  ebtthboxtlon.  An  ornamental  species,  having  beautiful  white  flowers,  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  the  stamens  and  anthers  being  of  a  dark  chocolate  and  bright-yellow  colour. 
The  habit  good  and  neat ;  foliage  a  deep  bright  green,  edged  with  a  paler  colour,  which  extends 
beneath  the  leaf.  The  stems  are  a  rusty  brown.  We  noticed  this  plant  in  the  stove  of  Messrs. 
Rollisson,  Tooting. 

Fuchsia  dependbns.    Recently  we  were  favoured  with  a  specimen  of  the  above  from  Messrs. 
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Veiteh  and  Sons,  Exeter.  It  u  nomewliAt  like  F,  fuigtm  in  flower  and  ooloor,  though  in  the 
manner  of  producing  them  widely  different.  At  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  are  in  fours  at  a 
joint,  the  flower-stems  are  sent  out  horizontallj,  seren  or  eight  inches  long,  at  the  end  of  which  aro 
several  leaf-like  hraets,  out  of  which  the  flowers  are  produced,  hanging  down  in  bunches  ;  and 
these,  rising  tier  above  tier,  give  the  plant  an  unique  as  well  as  graceful  appearance. 

GkXDE»iJk  Shehboueni.  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry  have  recently  had  this  pretty  flowered 
Oardenia  in  bloom  ;  it  has  long  been  known  from  its  beautiful  habit  as  a  creeper,  but  its  qualities 
as  a  free  bloomer  are  anything  but  favourable.  The  flower  is  about  two  inches  long,  and  expands 
to  about  an  inch-and-a-half,  pure  white,  with  a  rich  flesh-colour  covering  the  interior  of  the  tube : 
it  possesses  a  rich  odour,  and  lasts  several  days  in  good  perfection. 

Gbsnkba  Hondbnsis.  We  found  several  seedling  varieties  of  this  species  in  good  flower  in 
the  nursery  of  Mr.  Glendinning,  Oiiswick.  The  specimens  were  about  ten  inches  high,  produciug 
their  flowers  rather  abundantly,  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  at  the  axils.  The  flower  is  an  inch  long, 
orange,  but  being  covered  with  long  hair  of  a  crimson  colour  gives  the  flower  a  rich  scarlet 
tint.  The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  serrated,  and  dark  green,  paler  at  the  back,  clothed 
with  downy  hairs,  stem  and  peduncles  likewise.  The  stem  is  slightly  tinged  with  a  purplish  colour. 
On  the  whole,  we  think  it  a  desirable  plant  for  winter  culture  to  those  possessing  a  stove. 

HiNDSiA  SPE.  NOV.  At  the  last  Horticultural  Meeting  at  the  rooms.  Regent  Street,  Measre. 
Veiteh  and  Sons  exhibited  a  new  species  of  Hindsia,  and  from  the  season  at  which  it  flowers  it  will 
be  a  very  serviceable  plant,  more  particularly  as  it  requires  but  the  shelter  of  an  ordinary 
greenhouse.  The  plant  forms  a  dwarf  bush  six  or  eight  inches  high,  with  neat  and  bright  green 
foliage,  flowers  terminal,  in  bunches  of  four  or  more  blooms  of  a  reddish-lilac  colour  about  an  inch 
long  and  produced  freely  all  over  the  plant 

Jasmikuu  nudifloeuu.  We  noticed  this  plant  flowering  in  the  open  air  on  a  wall,  slightly 
protected  by  a  projecting  straw  roof  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswiek.  The 
plant  produces  a  plentiful  supply  of  paie-yellow  blossoms,  without  foliage  or  (as  far  as  we  could 
judge)  any  fragrance.  The  species  was  one  of  the  introductions  of  Mr.  Fortune,  from.  China,  and 
highly  deserving  a  place  in  every  garden. 

Leucx>pooon  jumipeeoides.  This  spedes  we  noticed  in  flower  and  coming  into  flower  in  great 
profrwion  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine  Apj^e  Place.  Its  flowers  are  minute  repre- 
sentations of  the  Epacris,  of  a  delicate  pink  colour,  and  produced  in  dusters  at  the  axils  and  tip 
of  the  ahoote  ;  this,  allied  to  a  neat  habit  with  linear-like  foliage,  will  make  the  species  deservedly 
A  £»vourite. 

LvcuuA  OEATI86IMA.  We  csunot  avoid  some  mention  of  this  truly  splendid  specimen,  now  in 
gorgeous  condition  of  flower  at  Chiswiek,  in  the  Conservatory  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  The 
specimen  is  more  than  six  feet  high  and  nearly  the  same  in  width,  covered  with  its  large  bunches 
of  highly  frvgrant  blooms,  many  of  the  bunches  being  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  flowering  from 
branches  almost  dose  to  the  ground.  From  the  free  manner  in  which  this  spedmen  grows  and 
blooms,  we  feel  surprised  we  do  not  more  often  see  it  elsewhere,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
particular  method  of  cultivation  is  resorted  to,  more  than  being  planted  out  in  the  border,  and 
left  to  pursue  tto  course  unchecked.  Certainly  there  is  not  a  more  handsome  or  desirable  plant  to 
be  had  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  in  the  border,  as  it  continues  in  flower  for  three  or  four 
months  during  the  winter. 

Salvia  oppositiplora.  Some  time  since  we  recdved  a  specimen  of  the  above  from  Messrs. 
Vdtch  and  Sons,  Exe^,  having  long  racemes  of  orange-coloured  flowers,  hardy,  and  growing 
about  two  feet  high,  sending  out  laterals  covered  with  flowers  all  the  way  up  the  stem.  Neat  and 
a  good  green  foliage,  will  make  it  a  very  useful  plant  for  the  border. 
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Business  amongst  flowering  plants  is  now  rapidly  on  the  increase  ;  every  day  brings  to  lij^t 
new  duties,  and  recals  to  mind  others  which  may  have  been  neglected,  bat  which  must  have 
immediate  attention.  The  sun's  rays  begin  now  to  have  considerable  power;  a  proportional 
increase  of  heat  may  be  allowed  in  the  stove  and  Orchid-house,  and  also  a  larger  qnantity  of  air 
may  be  admitted  ;  be  careful,  however,  that  no  means  are  used  to  excite,  for  the  present,  those 
plants  which  are  at  rest  Orchid  potting  should  now  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  By  the 
introduction  of  new  soil  and  sphagnum,  it  is  almost  certain  that  many  dugs  will  harbour  in  them, 
and  pass  unnoticed  into  the  house  ;  to  prevent  their  depredations,  all  the  vigilance  of  an  enthusiast 
must  be  employed  :  if  any  damage  is  perceived,  immediately  place  traps  in  different  parts  of  the 
house — slices  of  turnip,  cabbage-leaves,  apples,  parsnips,  or  any  other  article  that  would  be  likely 
to  entice  them,  and  if  these  are  carefuUy  examined  once  or  twice  during  the  night,  all  the  shigs 
will  soon  be  collected. 

AckimeiMB  graindip/ra^  Umgijhray  muU^crOf  peckmciUatOf  and  all  the  other  species  and  varieties, 
should  now  be  brought  from  their  winter-quarters  and  potted  :  give  good  drainage  and  plenty  of 
pot-room,  with  the  exception  of  A.  muUiflora,  which  is  so  impatient  of  moisture  that  it  is  always 
advisable  to  keep  it  rather  cramped  than  otherwise  ;  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  one-half  leaf-mouid,  is 
the  proper  soil.  Qhxinia  dAgUaHfio/rctj  PasaingTuunii,  ni5m,  Fyfiama^  and  other  kinds,  should  also 
have  the  same  treatment.    OtaneroM  must  likewise  have  similar  attention  paid  to  them. 

Stove  creepers,  as  the  tuberous-rooted  IpomoeaSf  BekUia,  l^ephamoUtf  and  Pergvlarias,  should 
now  all  be  re-potted,  cut  in,  and  started  in  a  moderate  bottom-heat ;  be  particularly  careful  not  to 
over-water  until  the  plants  have  got  into  a  vigorous  growth.  Many  persons  follow  the  practice 
of  plunging  tiiem ;  perhaps  it  is  far  safer  to  set  them  on  the  top  of  a  bed  where  there  is  a  brisk 
moist  bottom  heat. 

In  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  climbers,  as  PaMificra  inoa/maia,  Mooreama,  coervko 
raoemosa,  and  (dato-ccerulea ;  Zichytu  of  various  kinds,  KennedfOiy  and  otiiers,  should  now  be 
trimmed  and  tied  in,  previous  to  their  beginning  to  grow.  FuchsiM  of  choice  kinds,  intended  for 
specimen  plants,  should  also  be  started  into  growth  :  as  they  grow,  train  a  leading  shoot  up  from 
each,  so  as  to  aUow  the  side  shoots  to  hang  cardesdy  and  form  a  pyramid  of  flowers.  The  China 
roses  of  various  kinds  are  now  beautifully  in  flower,  and  repay  all  the  trouble  of  forcing  :  a  littie 
manure-water,  made  very  weak,  and  administered  two  or  three  times  a  week,  will  give  them  vigour, 
and  brightness  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Pdargonkmu,  OcUoeolanai,  and  OinerarioB,  that  are 
now  showing  signs  of  flowering,  should  be  potted  without  delay  ;  be  particularly  careful  not  to 
damage  the  roots,  or  the  flowers  will  not  expand  with  the  same  vigour.  Oamdlias,  that  were 
brought  into  flower  early,  will  some  of  them  be  now  out  of  bloom :  where  this  is  the  case,  repot  and 
remove  them  to  an  increased  heat,  for  growth  and  the  formation  of  their  flowering  buds.  Tender 
annnalB  should  also  be  sown  ;  amongst  which  do  not  forget  Martyjtia  fragratu,  Dytoph^fila  sUUata, 
Cam^pamda  ajflvaOica,  Scypanthut  elegana,  Torenia  sodbra,  Lobelia  keteropkffUa  mq^,  Brackyoama 
tbendUfoUa,  Emtoma  exdUaium,  and  Martynia  UUea. 

In  pits  and  frames,  look  well  to  the  plants  which  are  intended .  to  occupy  the  flower-garden  : 
keep  them  dean,  and  give  as  much  exposure  as  the  weather  will  admit  of.  Amongst  other  kinds^ 
do  not  forget  Plumbago  LarpentcB,  Phlox  Leopoldiana,  HydroUa  tpinoaa,  Stackya  eoccmea^  and 
SovldUaria  japoniGOk, 

In  the  ^forcing  pit,  Lilacs,  Roses,  Hyacinths,  and  other  plants  whose  flowers  are  e^^ding, 
remove  to  a  cooler  temperature,  and  replace  with  others. 

In  the  open  air,  proceed  with  everything  as  &8t  as  the  weather  will  permit :  espedally,  make 
edgings  to  walks  ;  prepare  the  flower-borders  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  destined ;  plant 
shrubs  and  trees  for  ornament ;  prune  Roses  and  other  plants ;  make  and  repair  walks,  and  pot 
plants  for  forcing  next  winter,  as  Lilacs,  Roses,  &c. ;  indeed  at  this  time  of  the  year  both  the  eyes, 
the  head,  and  the  hands  of  every  cultivator  should  be  busily  engaged,  every  fine  day  especially. 
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iESCHYNANTHUS  LONGIFLORUS. 


(Loag-lowwed  JlicklMBthw.) 


CiMI. 

DIDTNAMIA. 


Onfar. 
AN0I06PERMU. 


Kmimrml  Or4*r. 

GESNBRACBiB. 

(OMavvOTta,  Ftg.  K*»§.) 


Oxmuuc  CHAmAcrmti— Ca/jrjr  TentiieoMlj  tubabur, 
llv»«left.  Corolla  tnbalar.  Incurred,  with  »  dilated 
campaaalale  thitNit,  and  an  obliqoe»  sub*  labiate  limb. 
8iamen$  foor,  didTnamoue,  exserted,  usually  with  the 
rudiment  of  a  fifth  ;  anMcr«  at  flnt  oonnlring  b7  pairs ; 
etUt  paralleL  Stiffwui  ezcaTated*  somewhat  funnel- 
shaped.  CaptuU  long,  siliquose,  two-ralTed.  falsely 
four-oelled.  8eed»  small,  generally  soabrous,  from  pa- 
pills  ending  In  a  Inlstle-Uke  tail  at  both  ends.— if <v. 
BoL,  TOl.  ziT.,  t  laa 

Spaaric  CiuukAcm.—Plani  epiphytal,  erergreMi. 
BtemM  trailing,  siimewhat  robust,  rooting  at  the  joints. 
Leavtt  opposite,  tooadly-lanoeolatek  long-aoumlnated, 
fleshy,  entire,  mooth,  somewhat  large.  Petiole  short. 
FloKtre  disposed  in  terminal  fuoioles,  ten  or  twelve 
flowers  In  a  fuoiele,  pednnded.  Pedun^  short,  slngle- 
flowend.    Calpx  tubular,  smooth,  green,  tinged  with 


purple,  deeply  out  Into  flre  llnear«abttlate  segments. 
Corolla  tubular,  nearly  four  inches  long,  deep  crimson ; 
the  tube  elaTate^  and  curved  at  the  extremity  ;  limb 
divided  into  four  rounded  segments,  the  upper  one 
bifid :  each  segment  bears  an  irregular  blsck  band ; 
mouth  contracted  and  yellow,  with  dashes  of  a  deeper 
colour.  JStanMii^  ezserted.  ilN<A«r«  joined  In  two  pairs. 
5(y/«  shorter  than  the  stamens,  hardly  extending  be- 
yond the  mouth  of  the  tube.  Btigma  transversely 
grooved. 

AuTHoaiTiss  AND  SviroifVMn.— £achynanthus,/a«fc, 
in  Linn.  Trani.,WaUiekt in  PL  var.  Atiat.  IncBrvllIia, 
Rojrifurffh.  Lysionotus,  Blume,  In  Bijdragen  tot  do 
fiora  var.  Nederlandehe  Indie,  JEAangUiomu^ooker  In 
Bot.  Mag,,  i.  439&  Blume,  In  De  Candolle's  Prodromue, 
Mag.  Bot.,  voL  xiv.,  p.  190.  Lysionotus  longiflorus, 
Blume  Bijdr.    Q.  Don,  In  Bgttem  ofBotang. 


In  our  Magazine  of  Botany,  toI.  xiv.,  t  199,  we  figured  a  splendid  species  of 
JEschynanthu8  (JE.  speciosus),  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  nurserymen 
of  Exeter;  we  now  bring  before  our  readers  another,  and  perhaps  a  still  more 
gorgeous  one,  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  same  gentlemen,  and  which  proves 
to  be  the  true  J?,  longiflorus.  They  received  plants  of  it  from  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb, 
their  collector  at  Java,  under  the  name  of  Lynionotus  longiflorus,  and  by  which 
appellation  it  was,  some  years  ago,  recorded  as  growing  plentifully  in  dense  woods 
in  the  provinces  of  Tjanjor,  Buitenzorg,  and  Bantam,  chiefly  inhabiting  old  trees. 

It  is  described  by  Mr.  Lobb  as  growing  one  foot  high,  in  dwarf  forests,  on  trees 
at  an  elevation  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet.  Messrs.  Veitch  treat  it  as  a 
stove  plant,  and  find  it  of  easy  culture.  The  flowers  are  produced  freely  all  over  the 
plant  in  terminal  clusters  of  eight  or  ten,  averaging  about  five  inches  in  length,  and 
of  a  deep  puce  or  rich  crimson  scarlet  colour. 
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Our  drawing  of  this  splendid  acquisition  was  made  from  a  plant  which  flowered 
in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  in  August,  1847. 

For  its  culture,  propagation,  and  other  particulars,  reference  may  be  made  to  our 
[  #  remarks  on  JE,  specioms.  Magazine  of  Botany,  vol.  xiy.,  t.  199. 

\  ^}  The  generic  name  is  deriyed  from  aUchuno,  to  be  ashamed,  and  anihoSy  a  flower, 

in  allusion  to  the  plants  always  flowering  in  shady  situations. 
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PLEROMA  ELEGANS. 


(BlcRaatPlaioauL) 


DECANDRIA. 


Order. 

MONOOYNIA. 


NaturmI  Orin. 

MELASTOMACE.& 

(MelMUMOuJi,  Veff.  King.) 


Gbtbric  CiuiucrBB.— CdijTJr  with  an  ovate  tab« ; 
when  young  ioTolTed  in  two  dedduone  bnete ;  lobee 
five,  decidnoue.  Petal#  fire*  oboordate.  I^amen*  ten. 
FUamentt  piloie  or  gUhroua.  Anthert  elongated, 
andied  at  the  bas^  having  their  oonnectiTee  etipe- 
fnrmed,  and  fomiahed  with  two  abort  auricUa  at  the 
boae.  Ovaty  adhering  to  the  oalyx,  apex  Matly. 
CaptuU  baocatek  rather  dry,  four  or  fly»oelled.  Bud$ 
ooobleate. 

SPBcinc  CfiAiucrBa.^Ptoiil  an  eTcrgi-eea  ahmb, 
growing  aix  feet  high.  Branchet  oppoaite,  areot,  aoa- 
bnraa  from  nnmerona  oioaeiy-preaaed  briatly  haira. 
Leami  oppoaite,  petiolate^  nearly  eUiptlcal,  acnte,  fire* 
nenred,  three  Inner  onea  prominent,  two  outer  onaa 
near  the  margin  leaa  diatinot,  aomettmea  almoat  obao- 
lete,  quite  entire,  amooth,  gloaay,  and  of  a  deep  rloh 


green  abore,  but  pale  beneath,  and  covered  with  nu* 
meroua  white  oloaely  preaaed  haira ;  margina  oiUated. 
PeUoUs  abort,  fieahy,  acabroua.  Flower t  terminal, 
aolitary.  PedieeU  abort,  and  generally  with  two  mall 
leavea.  Tvbe  ofealyx  globoae,  beaet  with  atiff  briatlea, 
and  having  immediately  at  the  baae  two  or  three  large 
coloured  deoidnona  braota ;  aegmenta  of  calyx  five,  de- 
dduoua.  PtidU  five,  amooth,  veiy  blunt.  BHament 
ten.  VHamnUM  awl-ahaped,  oovered  with  aoattered 
haira.  Anthtrt  aickle-ahaped.  8tyl4  amooth.  Ovarp 
Joined  to  the  oalyx-tnbe,  hiapid. 

AuTBoamsa  and  SnroirrMaa.— Pleroma,ll«  CandoOtt 
Prodr,  2>.  Don,  in  Wer.  8oe.  Melaatoma  of  various 
BotaniiU.  P.  elegana,  Gardner,  in  Hooker's  London 
Journal  ef  Botany.   Hooker,  in  Bot.  Mag^  t.  4989. 


Febhaps  a  more  appropriate  title  than  elegans  could  scarcely  have  been  given  to 
this  very  elegant  plant,  which  possesses  some  valuable  properties  not  altogether 
common  to  the  genus ;  first,  it  is  of  a  very  dwarf  and  slender  habit,  forming  quite  a 
low  broad-spreading  shrub ;  the  foliage  is  small,  neat,  and  of  a  bright  glossy  green ; 
the  flowers  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  foliage,  and  of  the  richest  purple,  rendering 
the  plant  when  in  bloom  exquisitely  beautiful,  almost  surpassing  •  the  splendid 
P.  KunthiafMy  figured  in  our  Magazine,  vol.  xii.,  t  125 ;  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
blosisoms  are  not  fugitive,  but  continue  in  perfection  longer  than  almost  any  other 
species. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil,  where  it  was  originally  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Gardner,  growing  at  an  elevation  of  4500  feet,  and  who  had  the 
honour  of  first  describing  and  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  botanists.  It  has  since 
been  sent  by  Mr.  William  Lobb,  from  the  same  locality,  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son, 
in  whose  nurseiy,  at  Exeter,  it  flowered  in  August,  1847,  when  our  drawing  was 
kindly  permitted  to  be  made. 
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Like  the  other  species  of  PUroma^  it  requires  to  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  and  sand,  and  to  have  the  temperature  of  a  moist  stove. 

It  increases  mthout  difficulty  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  planted  in  pots  of 
peat  soil,  and  placed  in  heat  with  a  hand-glass  over  them. 

The  generic  name  is  deriyed  from  pleroma,  fullness,  in  allusion  to  the  cells  of 
the  capsules. 
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EUCALYPTUS  MACROCARPA. 


(Urge-lkiiiled  0«m  Tim.) 


Clam. 
I006ANDRIA. 


Order. 
MONOOYNIA. 


NaimMl  Ordtr. 
MYBTACEJe. 

(Myrtle-bloaoM,  Ftg.  Kmf.) 


t3«Miiic  CaAMMcnM,~-4Ja!fg-tHbe  pertUtent,  oboT«ta, 
■omettmes  like  a  round  cap ;  limb  In  the  form  of  a  lid, 
«Dtin»  Mpenting  tnutervnely  at  the  base  fhmi  the 
tobe,  deddnone.  Petals  noat.  Biawtent  nnmeroos; 
fflamentB  frefti  OroryfourorflTe-oelled;  OTnlesmany. 
Cajuul*  foazHseUed,  aometimfle  ooij  threeHjelled  from 
abortion,  opening  at  the  top.    Seids  many. 

SraciFic  CRAiiAcniR.<— Plonl  a  shrub,  ererywbere 
eoTered  with  a  glauoone-white  pnlTemlent  subatanoe. 
Young  branchts  fonr-rided.  Leaves  numerous,  op- 
poaile,  laige,  three  to  four  imdies  long^  elliptloal-OTate 
w  oordate,  suiitlu,  and  half  embracing  the  stem,  cori- 
aoeons,  acuminulate,marglnsd,  pennl-nflrred,thenenreB 
▼iry  patent,  rather  crowded,  paralleL  .Flotscr*  axillary, 


solitary,  nearly  sessile.  Cal^x-tube  sub-bemlspherioal, 
but  tapering ;  the  frse  portion  united  Into  a  hemi- 
spherioal  aonminate  lid,  whioh  separates  transversely 
from  the  rery  thick  tube,  Blament  exceedingly  nn- 
meroua.  FUamenU  long,  subulate,  deep  rich  red ;  the 
oentral  ones  spreading.  Anthers  yellow.  Stfle  sub- 
ulate. Fruit  Tery  large,  orbicular,  a  depressed  hemi- 
sphere^  very  woody,  opening  in  the  middle  by  four  or 
five  Talves.    Hooker,  in  Bot.  Mag,,  t.  4333. 

AumoBinaa  Ain>  SYNONyMaa.— Euoalyptni^  VHerU 
tier,  De  (kmdotte.  Eucalyptus  maorocarpa.  Hooker,  in 
Icones  PlantarumtM^^-^-y.  Bot.  Mag,,  4333.  Lehmann 
Plant  Preiss,  138. 


The  species  of  Eucalyptus  are  numerous ;  it  is  stated  that  there  are  one  hundred 
or  more  found  in  New  Holland  and  other  parts  of  Australia,  some  of  which  are  the 
loftiest  trees  in  those  southern  forests.  (Magazine  of  Botany,  vol.  x.,  t.  218.)  Not 
more  however  than  sixty  of  these  have  been  yet  described,  and  some  only  imperfectly 
from  mutilated  dried  specimens. 

Our  present  species  is  behind  none  of  them  for  beauty;  its  leaves  are  large, 
spreading,  and  thickly  disposed  on  the  branches ;  they  are  covered  both  on  the  upper 
and  under  sur&ce  with  a  bluish-white  powder,  which  renders  them  of  a  peculiar 
glaucous  colour.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  so  bright  a  red,  that  they  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  pale  colour  of  the  leaves.  In  its  native  countiy,  from  the 
loftiness  of  its  growth,  the  bluish-white  colour  of  the  leaves,  and  the  fine  red  of  the 
flowers,  it  must  prove  a  very  striking  object. 

It  was  originally  introduced  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Son,  in  whose  nursery,  at 
Clapton,  it  flowered  in  September,  1842,  when  our  drawing  was  made;  it  was, 
however,  subsequently  lost  by  them,  and  for  its  re-introduction  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  James  Drummond,  who  found  it  in  an  extensive  forest  on  the  borders  of  a  large 
sandy  desert  in  the  Swan  River  Colony,  and  sent  seeds  of  it  to  the  Royal  Gardens, 
at  Kew,  in  1842,  where  it  flowered  during  the  autumn  of  1847. 
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Although  the  whole  of  the  Eucalypti  are  considered  greenhouse  plants,  yet  many 
of  them  are  nearly  hardy,  and  the  remainder  should  he  placed  in  a  very  cool  part 
of  the  greenhouse,  and  are  all  the  hotter  for  heing  set  in  the  open  air  during  the 
summer  months.  They  thrive  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand, 
and  may  he  easily  propagated  hy  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  planted  in  sand 
under  a  hand-glass. 

/^  Of  those  whidh  h^y|&  succeeded  in  the  open  air  in  the  warmer  counties  of 
England,  E.robugUt/piperita,  and  rotunda  may  he  particularly  mentioned :  the  two 
former  flourish  and  grow  vigorously  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  both  Cowes  and  Newport,  we  saw  plants  in  1848,  seedlings  of  hut  a  few 
years  old,  which  had  already  attained  twenty  feet  or  more  high.  They  had  stood 
two  winters  in  the  situations  they  then  occupied,  and  had  sustained  no  iiyury.      /T^ 

All  the  species  abound  in  an  aromatic  essential  oil.  This  becomes  so  concrete 
in  E.  remUfera,  as  to  resemble  gum  kino.  E,  robusta  also  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  a  similar  red-coloured  gum.  E,  mannifera  exudes  a  saccharine  mucous  sub- 
stance, resembling  manna,  both  in  its  action  and  appearance.  Other  species  are 
said  to  yield  a  similar  secretion,  and  E,  (hmnii  is  stated  on  being  wounded  "  to 
furnish  the  inhabitants  of  Tasmania  with  a  cool,  refreshing,  slightly  aperient 
liquid,  which  ferments  and  acquires  the  properties  of  beer."  The  bark  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  tannin  „,jghich  is  said  to  be  stronger  than  that  of  the  Oak. 

The  generic  name  is  deriyed  from  eu^  well,  kalypto,  to  cover,  as  vrith  a  lid, 
because  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  which  covers  the  flower  before  it  expands,  &lls  off  in 
the  form  of  a  conical  lid  or  cover.  The  specific  name  is  given  on  account  of  the 
size  of  the  fruit. 
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OTMANDRIA. 


(Goldeo'flowarfd  SAtjrium.) 


Nmtmrmi  Oritr. 

ORCniDACBiB. 

(Oi«Ud^  r<y.  Kntg.) 


Or4tr. 
MONOGTNIA. 


GsMBBn  CBA»ACTnL~FZ0iwr«  ringant ;  five  ant*- 
Mfmenta  milted  at  the  baae.  Labdhum  behind, 
formioate,  with  two  qmn  or  bags  at  the  baae^  Anther 
jeaupinate.    BUgma  two-lipped. 

SpBciFicCHABACTBR.'-.PkiMf  perennial.  Leaner  leawa 
broadljH)vate,  obtuse,  nuny-nenred ;  opwarda  thej 
beoooie  nuire  oblong,  and  the  nppermoet  onea  near  to 
the  bmota,  tinged  with  red  at  the  tlpa.  FUneer-tpike 
wix  inoiiea  hlgh«     Bracts  leaiy,  odonred.     B^paU 


apreading,  linear-lanoeoUte^  acute,  slightly  keeled. 
PetaU  apraadlng,  linear-lanoeolate,  acute :  both  these 
and  the  sepals  are  of  a  bright  yellow.  LabeUum  Urge, 
helmet-shaped,  with  a  projecting  point,  and  a  curved 
denticulate  border,  keeled  at  the  back,  of  a  bright 
orange.  Spurt  abort.  CoUtwtn  Inonrred,  somewhat 
(grlindrloal,  bllabiatei  PoUen-mauet  two-lobed. 
BtiroirYMa  amv  Authobity.— flatyrinm,  Thunberff, 


This  fine  species  of  Satyrium  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence  it 
vas  introduced  a  few  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Young  of  £psom,  in  whose  nursery  it 
first  flowered  in  August,  1843,  when  our  drawing  was  made. 

Its  fine  rich  orange  flowers,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  plant  is  grown,  and 
the  blooms  produced,  render  it  a  very  desirable  species  for  cultivators  of  half-hardy 
and  hardy  Orchids. 

It  succeeds  well  in  a  pot  of  rough  peat-soil,  but  the  pot  should  be  half  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  broken  crocks,  charcoal,  and  sandy  loam.  Supply  plenty  of 
moisture  when  in  a  state  of  grovrth ;  but  keep  it  perfectly  dry  during  the  season  nf 
repose.  It  requires  only  the  shelter  of  a  frame  or  a  cold-pit,  and  thrives  well  if 
planted  out  in  the  frame  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat.  It  will  also  grow 
when  planted  about  six  inches  deep  in  a  warm  border,  and  protected  by  some  slight 
covering  in  frosty  weather,  but  exposed  whenever  the  weather  is  fine  and  mild. 

It  is  increased  by  dividing  the  tuberous  roots.  The  name  is  derived  firom 
Satyrus,  a  Satyr,  in  allusion  to  its  supposed  properties. 

Now  that  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  half-hardy  Orchids,  it  might  be  as  well  to 
say  a  few  words  in  favour  of  the  cultivation  of  hardy  ones»  especially  our  Brittsh 
species,  which,  as  many  of  them  possess  considerable  charms,  ought  at  least  to  have 
some  share  in  our  attention. 

At  Chatsworth  we  have  for  some  years  grown  them  in  the  rock-garden,  for 
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which  they  are  particularly  well  adapted ;  in  such  a  situation  they  flourish  in  a  very 
superior  manner,  with  but  little  care  and  trouble.  The  following  are  the  kinds 
which  have  been  chiefly  cultivated  by  us : — 

AcERis  ANTHBOPOPHORA — Grecu  Man  Orchis.  This  plant  is  always  considered 
somewhat  difficult  to  manage,  and  therefore  it  is  generally  kept  in  pots  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  and  abundance  of  crocks  mixed  throughout, 
and  is  placed  in  a  shaded,  cool  frame,  and  during  the  period  of  torpidity  is  kept 
quite  dry.  In  the  rockery,  it  requires  to  be  planted  where  the  rays  of  the  sun 
cannot  reach  it ;  and  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  should  be  mixed  with  pieces  of  broken 
stone,  crocks,  or  charcoal,  to  insure  a  free  drainage.     It  is  a  very  interesting  plant 

Epipactis  latifolia — Broad-leaved  Helleborine.  A  plant  usually  grown  in  a  pot 
filled  with  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  and  a  large  proportion  of  broken  crocks  for  drainage. 
In  the  rocJiery  it  should  be  planted  where  there  is  little  soil,  and  where  its  roots 
can  spread  amongst  the  stones.  It  will  not  bear  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  without 
ii^ury,  and  requires  therefore  to  be  planted  in  a  shady  place. 

E.  palustris. — ^This  is  a  superior  species  to  the  last.  Plant  it  in  a  bed  of  peat 
in  a  shady  part  of  the  rock,  and  it  wiU  grow  and  increase  fireely. 

Gymnadenta  conopsea. — A  fragrant  purple  flowering  kind,  found  in  damp 
meadows  and  grazing  pastures,  where  it  flowers  in  June.  It  is  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  Orchis  conopsea,  or  Great  Orchis.  It  may  be  planted  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  rockery,  except  where  it  would  be  exposed  to  great  drought,  which  it 
cannot  bear.  The  soil  should  be  loam,  peat,  and  sand  well  mixed  with  crocks^  or 
broken  stone,  and  charcoal.  If  cultivated  in  a  pot,  give  abundance  of  drainage, 
and  let  the  plant  stand  in  a  place  partially  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun.  It 
increases  by  separating  the  tuberous  roots. 

Habenaria  bifolia — Small  Butterfly  Orchis  ;  known  also  as  Platanthera 
bifolia ;  is  chiefly  found  growing  on  dry  banks  in  woods.  It  bears  greenish- white 
flowers,  and  grows  about  nine  inches  or  a  foot  high,  and  may  be  found  in  bloom 
about  the  beginning  of  June.  It  is  usually  planted  in  pots  of  loam  and  peat,  mixed 
widi  plenty  of  crocks.  In  its  torpid  state  it  should  be  kept  quite  dry,  and  is 
therefore  placed  in  a  frame  or  pit.  In  rockwork  it  should  be  planted  in  a  diy 
situation  under  the  shade  of  Ferns  or  other  plants  that  will  protect  it  firom  the  sun. 
It  is  best  to  grow  it  in  a  very  sandy  soil  composed  of  loam  and  sand. 

Herminium  Monorchis. — ^A  small  plant  growing  on  chalky  diy  banks,  with  a 
very  pleasant  fragrance.  The  flowers  are  not  conspicuous,  being  small  and  of  a 
yellow-green  colour.  It  may  be  found  in  flower  about  the  end  of  June  or  beginning 
of  July.  This  is  a  rather  tender  species,  and  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  « 
peat,  and  sand,  with  good  drainage.  K  grown  in  a  rockery,  plant  it  in  a  partly- 
sheltered  situation,  and  in  winter  protect  it  with  an  empty  flower-pot.     Increase  is 
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easily  effected  by  separating  the  tuben,  which  are  produced  freely.    It  is  by  no 
means  di£&cult  to  cultivate. 

LisTEBA  cosDATA — Heart-leaTcd  T way-blade.  Another  very  small  Orchid, 
scarcely  exceeding  three  incheshigh.  It  naturally  grows  on  heaths  in  damp  situations; 
the  flowers  are  snudl,  and  of  a  brown  colour ;  and  the  plant  may  be  found  in  bloom 
in  June.  It  is  very  easily  cultivated  in  pots  filled  with  sandy  peat  and  broken 
crocks.  In  the  rockery,  it  may  be  planted  in  any  well-drained  part,  and  requires 
no  protection. 

L.  OYATA — Ovate-leaved  Tway-blade.  This  is  of  much  stronger  growth  than  the 
L.  cordata,  growing  to  the  height  of  one  foot  or  more.  The  flowers  are  green,  and 
produced  about  the  end  of  May.  It  may  be  found  in  woods;  and  should  be 
cultivated  in  a  situation  where  it  is  sheltered  from  the  sun,  and  not  exposed  to 
drought.     If  kept  in  a  pot,  use  sandy  loam  and  one-fourth  peat,  with  good  drainage. 

Ophets  afifeba — ^Bee  Orchis.  Is  rather  a  tender  plant,  and  therefore  is  usually 
kept  in  a  pot  The  tubers  are  small,  with  but  few  fibres,  and  several  may  be  planted 
together.  The  best  soil  is  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  with  broken  crocks. 
It  should  be  sheltered  in  a  frame  or  pit  during  the  winter,  and  not  be  fully  exposed 
until  the  frosts  are  over.  It  grows,  however,  very  well  in  the  rock ;  but  must  be 
planted  in  a  particularly  well-drained  situation,  and  be  covered  with  a  flower-pot 
during  the  season  of  torpidity. 

O  ABAKiFEBA — Spider  Orchis.  This  requires  very  much  the  same  treatment  as 
the  O.  apifera.  It  produces  its  curious  green  flowers  in  April,  and  chiefly  grows  in 
chalky  soUs.    Both  this  and  the  last  are  increased  by  separation  of  the  roots. 

Obchis  fusca — Brown  Orchis.  A  species  met  with  in  chalk  districts,  growing 
about  a  foot  high,  and  producing  its  pretty  brown  and  purple  flowers  in  the  end  of 
May.  If  grown  in  a  pot,  use  a  mixture  of  light  loam,  peat  and  sand,  in  equal 
proportions.  In  the  rockery,  plant  it  in  a  well-drained  situation,  where  it  will  not 
receive  too  much  sunshine. 

O.  HiBCiNA — Goat  Orchis.  This  plant  does  not  produce  its  flowers  until  July ; 
they  are  of  a  purplish-brown  colour,  and  very  pretty.  It  thrives  pretty  well  in  loam, 
peat,  and  sand,  and  should  have  a  well-drained  situation  in  the  rockery..  If  grown  in 
a  pot,  it  must  be  preserved  from  winter  rains  and  frost  in  a  frame  or  pit ;  but  if 
planted  out,  place  a  flower-pot  over  it  during  the  season  of  torpidity. 

O.  LAHFOLiA — ^Marsh  Palmate  Orchis.  A  very  common  but  handsome  species. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  marshes  and  moist  meadows  almost  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy. 
This  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  growing  either  in  pots,  a  shady  damp  border,  or  in  a 
moist  part  of  the  rock-work.  The  proper  soil  for  it  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
peat  and  loam. 

0.   MACuiiATA. — ^Another  common  but  handsome  species ;   it  is  of  the  easiest 
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management,  either  as  a  common  border  plant,  or  in  a  pot.    The  best  soil  for  it  is 
peat  and  loam ;  and  it  should  always  stand  in  a  shady  place. 

To  cultiYate  the  above  species  successfully,  the  following  particulars  should  be 
borne  in  mind : — ^That  the  best  soil  is  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand ;  or,  in  the 
absence  of  peat,  a  loam  as  sandy  as  it  can  be  obtained ;  with  a  large  proportion  of 
drainage : — ^That  lime  and  chalk  are  not  necessaiy  to  be  added  to  the  soil,  even  for 
species  which  naturally  grow  in  districts  where  the  soil  contains  these  ingredients  in 
a  large  proportion. 

Drainage  should  consist  of  broken  crocks,  broken  freestone,  and  charcoal;  the 
first  and  the  last  are  especially  used  when  the  plants  are  kept  in  pots ;  and  the 
broken  stones  when  they  are  planted  in  the  rock-garden  or  on  borders. 

The  best  time  to  take  them  up  from  their  native  localities,  is  in  spring,  just  when 
the  plants  are  beginning  to  grow ;  and  the  very  worst  time  is  when  they  are  in  full 
bloom.  Always  remove  then  with  as  large  a  bell  of  earth  and  as  many  fibres  as 
possible. 

Previously  to  replanting,  it  is  advisable  to  divest  them  of  all  the  soil  in  which  they 
naturally  grow ;  for  we  have  invariably  found  that  if,  planted  with  the  old  baU  of 
earth,  they  either  grow  very  weakly,  or  perish  altogether  after  they  have  done 
flowering. 

They  never  thrive  well  if  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  becomes  covered 
with  moss ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  keep  the  mould  often  stirred,  and  especially 
if  grown  in  pots  this  precaution  is  necessaiy,  as  is  also  an  occasional  top-dressing  of 
new  soil,  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  All  require  more  or  less  shade ;  they  will 
flourish  if  exposed  to  morning  and  evening  sunshine ;  but  seldom  live  long  if  the 
full  power  of  the  mid-day  sun  shines  upon  them. 

Those  which  are  mentioned  above  as  requiring  shade,  are  such  as  will  thrive 
best  on  a  north  aspect,  where  the  sun's  rays  can  seldom  reach  them. 

If  any  are  kept  in  a  cold  frame,  it  is  always  best  to  place  it  fisicing  the  north  ; 
otherwise  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  cover  with  a  mat,  which  produces  a  darkness  too 
heavy  and  unnatural.  In  watering  during  the  season  of  growth,  always  administer 
with  care :  although  the  supply  should  be  liberal,  yet  it  is  better  not  to  give  too 
much  at  a  time.  In  the  rock-garden,  or  on  the  borders,  it  is  not  often  necessary  to 
resort  to  watering  at  all ;  but  if  the  plants  are  in  pots,  or  are  not  planted  in  proper 
situations,  watering  must  be  attended  to. 

In  the  season  of  torpidity,  let  them  always  be  kept  as  free  from  moisture  as  they 
weU  can ;  over  the  more  t^nder-rooted  ones  it  is  advisable  to  place  an  empty 
flower-pot :  it  will  prevent  an  accumulation  of  wet  from  damaging  the  crowns. 
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ON   CUTTINGS. 

To  resoine  the  sutgect  of  Badifioation,  which  was  quitted  somewhat  abruptly  in 
the  last  number,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  admit  that  professional  gardeners  contemn 
the  practioe  of  striking  cuttings  of  plants  in  water,  or  at  least  they  regard  the 
attempt  as  a  plaything,  little  worthy  of  those  to  whom  the  superintendence  of  large 
establishments  is  confided. 

There  is  no  one  thing  in  nature  that  ought  to  be  despised,  yet  it  may  safely  be 
admitted  that  all  things,  however  good  in  themselyes,  may  not,  to  all  men,  be 
expedient.  It  becomes  the  peculiar  province  of  the  amateur,  whose  delight  it  is  to 
observe  the  phenomena  of  vitalised  organisation,  to  seize  and  report  every  interesting 
fitct,  and  as  wush  we  venture  unhesitatingly  to  assert,  that  there  is  no  operation  of 
horticulture  which  does  more  to  elucidate  the  process  of  radification  than  does 
that  of  placing  cuttings  of  every  kind  of  plant,  shrubby  or  herbaceoos,  in  phials  of 
simple  dear  water.  Some  years  since,  experiments  of  this  description  were  made  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  these  were  publicly  stated. 

Not,  however,  to  dwell  upon  minutie,  we  need  only  refer  to  a  great  number  of 
shrubs ;  one  of  which  is  the  lovely  old-&shioned  Hibiaeus  Boaa  tinenns,  double  and 
single,  which  wiU  slowly  and  progressively  develope  in  water,  first  the  ring  of 
granular  matter  between  the  wood  and  bark  of  last  year,  and  then  fibres.  The 
Hoya  camosa — even  the  single  leaf,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  from  it  any  bud 
or  germ  of  a  shoot  can  proceed ;  the  Scarlet  Pelargonium  at  any  season ;  the 
Nerium  Oleander  eplendena,  which  will  not  only  strike  but  grow,  and  prosper  for  two 
years  by  a  renewal  of  the  same  fluid.  The  shoots,  leaves  with  a  bud,  or  single  leaves 
of  all  the  Gloamias  will  protrude  granular  matter,  and  form  a  bulb,  if  so  it  may  be 
called.  Mint,  Peppermint,  Myosotis,  and  numbers  of  vegetables  will  yield  long  roots 
with  great  velocily,  and  plants,  of  the  Melon  family,  will  do  the  same.  One  Cucumber 
leaf  without  a  bud  we  have  observed  to  fill  a  large  bottle.  Let  any  one  try  such 
plants,  and  hundreds  of  others,  in  every  imaginable  way,  either  as  to  the  form,  the 
size,  the  age,  or  the  situation  of  the  cutting  as  to  light,  shade,  temperature,  plunged 
or  unplunged ;  and  if  he  do  not  observe  ample  cause  for  high  admiration,  and 
effects  more  wonderful  than  has  been  appreciated  by  merely  practical  operators,  we 
shall  be  much  surprised  indeed.  Cuttings  placed  in  a  clean  glass  phial  of  water 
exhibit  the  processes  of  nature  without  obstacle,  and  may  be  lifted  from  time  to  time 
sufficiently  to  permit  of  even  microscopic  investigation  without  injuiy :  this  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  physiologist. 

These  cuttings  doubtless  obey  the  natural  law  to  a  great  extent ;  but  not  entirely 
so,  because  the  element  or  fluid  medium  is  different,  and  much  light  permeates  the 
transparent  vessel ;  however,  as  the  internal  organisation  of  the  vitalised  member 
remains  the  same,  it  will  be  just  to  offer  to  the  reader  those  judicious  observations 
that  are  found  in  Loudon's  Encyclopcsdia,  "  Science  of  Gardening,'*  2877,  et  seq. 
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**  The  proper  time  for  taking  cuttings  from  the  mother  plant,  is  when  the  sap  is 
in  full  motion,  in  order  that,  in  returning  by  the  bark,  it  may  form  a  caUus,  or 
protruding  ring  of  granular  substance  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  whence  the 
roots  proceed.  As  this  caUus  or  ring  of  spongy  matter  is  generally  best  formed  in 
ripened  wood,  the  cutting,  when  taken  from  the  mother-plant,  should  contain  a 
part  of  the  former  year,  or  in  plants  which  grow  twice  a  year,  of  the  wood  of  the 
former  growth ;  or  in  the  case  of  plants  which  are  continually  grovdng,  as  most 
evergreen  exotics,  such  wood  as  has  begun  to  ripen  or  assume  a  brownish  colour. 
This  is  the  true  principle  of  the  choice  of  cuttings  as  to  time."  "  Cuttings  from 
herbaceous  plants  are  chiefly  chosen  from  the  raw  growths  which  do  not  indicate  a 
tendency  to  blossom ;  but  they  will  also  succeed  in  many  cases  when  taken  from 
the  flower-stems,  and  some  rare  sorts  of  florists'  flowers  and  border  flowers,  as  the 
Dahlia,  Rocket,  Cardinal  Flower,  Scarlet  Lychnis,  Wall-flower,  &c.,  are  so  propa- 
gated. The  preparation  of  the  cutting  depends  upon  the  principle  that  the  power  of 
protruding  roots  resides  at  what  are  called  the  joints,  or  those  where  leaves  or  buds 
already  exist.  Hence  it  is  that  cuttings  ought  always  to  be  cut  across,  with  the 
smoothest  and  soundest  section  possible,  at  an  eye  or  joint" 

**  Cuttings  which  are  difficidt  to  strike,  may  be  rendered  more  tractable  by 
ringing ;  if  a  ring  be  made  on  the  shoot  which  is  to  furnish  the  cutting,  a  callus  will 
be  created,  which  if  inserted  after  the  cutting  is  taken  off,  into  the  ground,  will 
readily  emit  roots."  The  amputation  must  be  made  bel6w  the  circle,  and  the 
cutting  must  be  so  planted  as  to  have  the  callus  covered  with  earth. 

The  position  of  a  cutting  when  inserted  in  soil,  is  of  no  little  moment  in  cases  of 
difficulty.  '*  Thus  Mr.  Knight  (of  Downton)  found  the  Mulbeny  strike  veiy  well 
when  the  cuttings  were  so  inserted  as  that  their  lower  ends  touched  a  stratum  of 
gravel  or  broken  pots."  And  a  Mr.  Hawkins  {ssper  "  Hort.  Trans.,"  vol.  ii.  p.  12) 
who  had  often  tried  to  strike  Orange-trees  without  success,  at  last  heard  of  a 
method,  (re-discovered  by  Luscombe)  by  which,  at  the  flrst  trial,  eleven  cuttings  out 
of  thirteen  grew.  "  The  art  is,  to  place  them  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  they 
are  then  to  be  plunged  in  a  bark  or  hot-bed  and  kept  moist." 

We  have,  by  these  abbreviated  extracts  from  Loudon,  endeavoured  to  interpret 
the  practical  theory  of  propagation  by  cuttings  when  inserted  in  sand,  heath-soil  or 
bog-earth,  garden-mould,  and  the  like.  Whether  or  not  the  position  of  the  cutting 
placed  in  a  phial  of  soft  water,  may  be  influential,  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of 
inquiry.  It  might  so  happen  that  were  the  base  made  to  repose  upon  a  layer  of 
littie  fragments  of  pots,  an  interflow,  upon  the  principle  of  Dutrochet's  endosmosis 
and  exosmosis  might  be  established,  and  thus  keep  the  vital  fluids  in  a  more  active 
condition  ;  at  all  events,  they  who  possess  the  means  would  do  well  to  have  recourse 
to  them.  Amateurs  of  intelligence  may  rest  assured  that  they  are  the  parties  who 
will  discover,  and  should  make  known  their  discoveries  to  the  horticultural  world. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  granular  substance,  which  ultimately  protrudes 
fibrous  roots,  is  a  generation  of  new  organised  matter ;  but  herein  parties  are  at 
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issue.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  smallest  particle  of  Fern-seed,  perfectly  invisible 
to  sight,  contains  a  plant  true  to  its  genus  and  species.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  proud  and  gnarled  Oak.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
during  the  progress  of  growth,  or  when  arrived  at  maturity,  has  received  one  particle 
of  newly-formed  (created)  matter  ?  Yet,  what  a  vast  amount  of  substance  has  been 
acquired !  and  what,  indeed,  is  growth  ?  Man  cannot  fathom  these  mysteries ;  yet 
the  inquiry  is  neither  profeuiely  daring  nor  useless  in  itself,  since,  in  the  reflecting 
mind,  it  must  lead  to  admiration.  But  taken  philosophically,  it  were  well  to  recur 
once  more  to  the  theory  of  a  wise  man,  lately  deceased  at  an  advanced  age,  who  had 
been  a  zealous  servant  of  Horticulture  during  a  long  course  of  years.  We  allude  to 
the  late  Mr.  James  Main,  who  published  a  treatise  on  Vegetable  Physiology,  in 
which  he  assumed  as  his  great  and  leading  position,  that  every  being  is  originally 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  consequently  that  every  increcue  in  bulk,  or  apparent 
addition  of  parts  or  of  members,  are  just  so  many  phenomena  of  development,  and 
nothing  more. 

Thus,  **  vegetables  have  an  organic  frame  containing  certain  specific  qualities ; 
the  former  is  rtidimental,  mutable  in  texture,  and .  expansible  under  the  action  of 
air,  heat,  light,  and  water ;  the  latter  are  accretive,  in  consequence  of  accessions  of 
vegetable  food  received  from  the  earth  and  atmosphere.  As  the  frame  is  extended 
or  expanded,  additional  food  is  required  to  fill  up  and  distend  the  swelling  vessels, 
whereby  the  whole  is  enlarged  in  bulk  and  weight ;  this  process  being  continued 
till  the  plant  arrives  at  maturity  if  an  annual,  or  for  ever  if  a  perennial."  *'  Now 
I  hold  it  questionable,"  continues  Mr.  Main,  ''  whether  any  of  the  food  goes  to 
generate  organisation.  That  it  fills,  distends,  supports,  and  is  in  fact  in  connexion 
with  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  plant,  the  cause  of  its  growth  and  amplification,  is 
perfectly  obvious ;  but  that  fluids,  whether  aqueous  or  gaseous,  however  gross,  can 
be  changed  into  organic  structure ;  or  even  into  a  single  cell  of  that  structure,  is 
beyond  the  powers  of  my  comprehension." 

Mr.  Main  had  not  then  obtained  any  knowledge  of  those  remarkable  discoveries 
of  organic  chemistry  which  have  recently  led  to  the  now  generally-received  theory, 
that  nutriment  and  growth  are  processes  of  assimilation,  by  which  the  elements  or 
constituents  of  cellular  membrane,  of  water,  gum,  sugar,  gluten,  albumen,  Sbc.,  &c., 
found  in  vegetable  and  animal  organic  bodies,  are  derived  from  corresponding 
elements  already  existing  in  the  food,  but  diverted  and  appropriated  by  vital  energy  to 
the  specific  wants  of  each  and  every  individual.  His  mind  had  obtained  a  glimpse 
of  certain  great  truths.  These  truths  he  then  announced ;  and  the  philosophic 
chemist  has  subsequently  been  enabled  to  embody  them  in  ji  rational  hypothesis. 
Thus  nothing  can  be  generated ;  and  so  fiar  Mr.  Main  must  stand  justified  with 
many  who  doubted.  Assuming  the  callus,  or  first  apparent  granules  of  root, 
whatever  form  they  take,  to  be  nothing  more  than  changed,  enlarged  cambium 
{Suecus  proprius),  we  solicit  the  utmost  attention  of  the  physiologist  to  the  earliest 
phenomena  of  radification  as  they  become  revealed  from  cuttings  placed  in  water. 


L. 
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Mr.  Main  thus  proceeds  to  describe  his  theory  of  a  vital  membrane,  called  by  him 
Indudum.  '*  Theie  is  a  distinct  member  situated  between  the  liber  and  alburnum. 
So  that  if  waxed  paper  be  placed  within  this  membrane,  the  new  alburnum  will  be 
formed  on  the  outside ;  but  if  placed  on  the  exterior  side,  the  new  deposit  will  be 
invariably  found  within  it,  and  just  where  it  would  have  been  had  no  paper  been 
inserted. 

'*  Cambium"  according  to  Dr.  Lindley,  '*  is  a  viscid  secretion,  which  in  the 
spring  separatee  the  alburnum  of  an  exogenous  plant  &om  the  liber.  It  is  £ree 
vegetable  mucilage,  otU  of  which  the  new  elementary  organs  are  constru4ited, 
whether  in  the  form  of  vessels  or  woody  tissue,  or  of  cellular  tissue  of  the  medullaiy 
system,  whose  office  is  to  extend  the  medullary  plates,  and  maintain  the  commu- 
nication between  the  bark  and  central  part  of  the  stem.*' 

Here  then  we  must  recur  to  the  grand  question,  is  the  Cambium  a  vitalised 
membrane,  identical  with  the  Indusium  or  not?  Cambium  is  present  when  the 
bark  detaches ;  it  is  the  organised  matter  that  causes  the  junction  of  a  graft  with  its 
stock,  and  which,  at  least,  contains  the  germs  of  buds,  leaves,  and  all  progressive 
developments ! 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  MOMBIN,  HOBO,  ZANZEE,  AND 

OTHER  SPECIES  OF  HOG  PLUMS, 

AS  TABLE  FRUIT. 

In  this  improving  and  scientific  age  it  might  be  well  to  call  particular  attention 
to  Tropical  Fruit  Trees,  a  class  of  plants,  which  although  for  the  most  part  omar 
mental,  and  many  long  inhabitants  of  our  stoves  and  greenhouses,  have  certainly  not 
hitherto  received  that  attention  to  their  culture,  which  the  merits  of  many  of  them 
deserve.  It  is  true  Guavas,  Mangos,  Rose-Apples,  Granadillas,  Loquats,  and  some 
others,  have  yielded  their  fruit  in  several  parts  of  this  country,  but  their  cultivation 
for  this  purpose  has  been  too  limited,  and  is  too  little  understood  by  the  generality 
of  gardeners  to  be  considered  an  important  item  in  garden  operations. 

The  low  price  of  glass,  however,  in  the  present  day,  and  the  gigantic  structures 
which  have  been  built,  and  are  at  present  in  course  of  erection,  in  dififerent  parts  of 
the  country,  will  probably  lead  to  results  of  the  most  important  kind.  A  few  years  ago 
who  would  have  ventured  to  assert  that  the  various  species  of  Banana  would  have 
formed  any  part  of  the  dessert  of  our  tables  ?  Yet  such  is  the  case,  and  that  by  very 
simple  cultivation.  And  who  would  venture  to  deny  that  in  a  few  more  years  our 
tables  will  not  daily  exhibit  splendid  specimens  of  Mangos,  Mangosteens,  Sapota 
Plums,  Lee  Chees,  Blimbings,  Custard  Apples,  and  many  others,  which,  except  as 
they  are  eaten  in  their  native  countries,  or  are  brought  here  in  a  partly  dried  state,  are 
all  but  unknown,  except  by  name,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  gardeners  of  this  country  ? 

Already  some  of  these  novelties  have  begun  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  large 
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Conservatoiy  at  Chatsworth,  and  every  suooeeding  year,  if  attention  be  paid  to  their 
cnltore,  in  Tarioiis  parts  of  the  coontiyi  new  £bu^  will  be  elicited,  and  fresh  interest 
awakened,  until  at  no  distant  period  it  will  become  as  common  to  see  a  Lee  Chee,  a 
Mango,  or  a  Mammee  tree  loaded  with  fruit,  as  it  is  now  to  see  one  loaded  with  Oranges. 

In  commencing  to  treat  on  these  plants,  and  bringing  them  one  by  one  under 
notice,  perhaps  the  yarioas  species  of  Hog  Plums,  {Spondias  and  Poupartia)  might 
very  properly  form  the  first  arUde,  especially  as  the  Mambin,  or  yellow-frxuted 
B^edeB,  {8p<mdia$  lutea),  produced  its  pleasant  eating  plums  in  the  Conservatoiy  at 
Chatsworth  during  the  last  aatumn ;  and  if  we  might  venture  an  opinion  from  their 
flavour,  we  should  say,  that  under  judicious  culture,  they  may  some  day  become 
classed  with  the  first-rate  fruits  of  our  tables. 

By  way  of  commencement  it  might  be  as  well  to  say,  that  the  two  genera 
bearing  what  are  popularly  called  Hog  Plums,  are  placed  by  Dr.  Lmdley,  in  his 
"  Vegetable  Kingdom,'*  under  the  Natural  Order  Anacardiaeea,  or  Terebinths, 
along  with  the  Mango,  {Mangtfera  mdica\  and  other  reeiniferous  plants ;  although 
they  previously  stood  alone,  and  formed  an  order  called  Spandiaeea,  The  Doctor, 
however,  considers  their  characters  not  stifi&dently  distinct  to  justify  their  being 
placed  apart  from  Terebinths,  and  gives  the  following  as  his  reasons,  which  certainly 
carry  with  them  considerable  weight.  "  There  is  in  tropical  countries  a  genus  called 
Spondias,  whose  fruit  is  eaten  under  the  name  of  Hog  Plums,  which  genus  it  has 
been  proposed  to  erect  into  an  Order,  called  Spondiaeea,  It  differs  from  Anaeards^ 
in  having  a  many-celled  instead  of  a  ono<»lled  one-seeded  drupe ;  and  on  this  more 
than  anything  else  the  character  of  the  supposed  Order  was  made  to  depend.  But 
it  appears  that  in  the  beginning  8p<mdia$  have  five  distinct  carpels,  inclosed  within 
a  large  fleshy  cup,  and  that  the  growing  together  of  these  carpels  is  an  after  ope- 
ration, unconnected  with  ordinal  structure ;  a  Mango,  in  &ct,  if  it  had  five  carpels 
instead  of  one,  would  be  almost  a  Spondias,  For  this  reason  the  supposed  Cider 
does  not  seem  to  be  tenable.  It  is  true  that  its  ovules  are  described  as  being 
suspended  from  the  apex  of  the  cells ;  but  this  seems  to  arise  from  the  cord  con- 
tracting an  adhesion  with  the  side  of  the  cells." 

All  the  species  form  trees  of  considerable  size,  having  unequally  pinnated, 
alternate,  dotless  leaves,  with  occasionally  a  few  simple  ones  intermixed.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  both  racemes  and  panicles,  and  are  both  axillary  and 
terminal.  They  are  for  the  most  part  small,  and  not  very  conspicuous.  The  fruit 
of  some  of  the  species  is  nearly  round,  (amongst  which  is  included  the  lutm),  and 
that  of  others,  exactly  in  the  form  of  a  golden-drop  plum,  and  much  about  the  same 
size.  The  plants  possess  no  resinous  juice,  like  the  Mango  and  other  allies  of  the 
same  order.  In  the  centre  of  each  fruit  is  a  fibrous  five-celled  nut,  which,  when 
full  grown,  occupies  nearly  one-half  of  the  drupe.  The  flesh  surrounding  the  nut  is 
much  eaten  both  in  the  Brazils  and  West  Indies,  and  one  species  in  the  Society 
Islands,  not  yet  introduced  to  this  country,  has  so  rich  a  flavour  that  it  is  likened 
to  that  of  the  Pine-Apple. 
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S.  LUTEA,  (fig,  d) — ^This  species  is  a  natiYe  of  various  parts  of  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies ;  it  forms  an  upright  growing  tree  (as  figured  in  the  wood-cut),  and 
in  its  native  localities  attains  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  The  natives  call  it 
Mombin,  Hobo^  and  several  other  names,  most  likely  from  there  being  different 
varieties,  sHghtly  varying  fiK)m  each  other ;  indeed,  one  kind  in  Jamaica  is  said  to 
form  a  very  superior  fruit,  and  is  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  various  parts  of  the 
island.  Large  branches  broken  from  the  trees  easily  grow;  they  are  therefore 
planted  to  form  hedges,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  after  they  are  separated 
from  the  parent  tree,  and  stuck  in,  will  bear  a  considerable  quantity  of  good,  fine- 
swelled,  fruit.  This,  however,  must  be  partly  attributed  to  the  genial  climate  in. 
which  they  are  naturally  found.  They  are  also  planted  in  pastures,  two  or  three 
together,  to  form  a  shade  under  which  sheep  may  retreat  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  small,  and  produced  in  large  quantities  upon  terminal 
semi-globose  panicles,  six  to  eight  inches  long.  The  fruit  is  yellow,  tinged  on  the 
sunny  side  with  deep  orange,  and  an  occasional  purple  spot,  and  is  about  the  size  of 
a  white  Bullace-plum  and  of  the  same  form.  The  flesh  is  melting,  vrith  an  agreeable 
acid,  and  certainly  possesses  a  delicious  flavour.  The  rind  is  thin,  and  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe  separates  readily  frt>m  the  flesh,  leaving  the  latter  quite  entire ;  it  has 
then  the  appearance  of  a  lump  of  clear  jeUy,  slightly  tinged  with  golden  yellow,  and 
exhibiting  distinctly  the  fibrous  stone  in  the  centre.  When  the  fruit  is  full-grown 
the  stone  occupies  nearly  one-half  of  it,  and  the  flesh  is  somewhat  adherent 

The  plant  which  flowered  and  fruited  at  Chatsworth  last  year,  and  from  which 
our  woodcut  and  description  was  made,  is  planted  in  the  border  in  a  cool  part  of  the 
large  conservatory,  not  &r  from  the  situation  occupied  by  tender  greenhouse  plants. 
It  is  evidently  of  slow  growth,  having  only  attained  the  height  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
feet  during  as  many  years ;  it,  however,  seldom  receives  any  direct  sunshine,  as 
the  large  plants  of  Musa  Mpientum  and  paradisiaea  stand  betwixt  it  and  the  sun, 
and  cast  their  shadows  &r  beyond  it ;  whether  this  is  a  disadvantage  or  not,  we 
can  scarcely  say ;  there  is,  however,  no  doubt  but  it  would  endure  more  light,  and 
that  less  heat  than  it  now  receives  would  be  sufficient  for  both  the  development  of 
its  foliage  and  flowers,  and  the  perfecting  of  its  fruit  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion 
because  the  plant  always  shows  signs  of  suffering  when  subjected  to  strong  heat,  and 
is  soon  covered  with  insects  and  filth. 

Our  plant  began  to  exhibit  its  panicles  in  April,  soon  after  the  house  had  been 
subjected  to  a  growing  temperature.  The  flowers  expanded  in  May,  and  the  fruit 
was  well  ripened  and  fit  for  table  by  the  middle  of  the  following  September.  The 
blossoms  are  borne  on  the  wood  of  the  previous  year*s  growth. 

The  following  few  directions  will  perhaps  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  its  successful 
cultivation : — 

Subject  the  plant  to  a  very  moderate  stove  heat,  and  if  convenient  plant  it  out 
into  a  prepared  border. 

If  plimted  out,  the  best  soil  is  a  light  turfy  loam ;   but  if  grown  in  a  pot  or  tub, 
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xoake  a  mixture  of  two  parts  sandy  loam,  and  one  part  very  rotten  dung,  with  a  small 
portion  of  vegetable  mould. 

Always  give  a  good  drainage  by  laying  plenty  of  broken  crocks,  freestone,  or 
charcoal  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  tub. 

During  the  whole  of  the  summer  season  water  liberally  at  the  roots ;  and  when 
the  plant  is  growing  freely,  syringe  every  fine  day ;  but  in  winter  give  no  more  water 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  plant  from  flagging. 

Pruning  is  not  requisite,  excepting  to  remove  branches  which  interfere  with 
other  plants,  or  to  improve  the  shape. 

Cuttings  are  easily  struck  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  or  sand,  placed  in  a  moderate 
heat,  and  covered  with  a  hand-glass. 

Sponbias  pubpubea. — Purple  Hog  Plum.  'This  is  also  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  different  parts  of  South  America.  It  is  the  S.  Mombin  of  Linnseus, 
and  the  8.  Myrobalanua  of  Jacquin  and  Goertner.  The  flowers  are  small,  red,  and 
are  produced  in  simple  racemes.  The  fruit  is  ovate,  of  a  dull  purple  colour,  some- 
what streaked  with  yellow,  and  usually  measures  about  an  inch  in  length.  The 
flesh  is  transparent  and  yellow,  with  a  flavour  resembling  the  last.  The  tree  grows 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  may  be  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  8,  lutea. 
In  its  native  country  it  is  very  often  used  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  "  boughs  are  set  in 
the  ground  when  in  flower,  and  in  two  or  three  months  are  laden  with  ripe  fruit." 
It  is  often  called  the  Spanish  Plum-tree. 

Spondias  Zanzee. — Zanzee  Plum.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Guinea,  where  it 
forms  a  large  spreading  bush  of  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  terminal  panicles,  and  the  fruit  is  the  size,  form,  and  colour  of  our  Common 
Sloe,  the  produce  of  the  wild  blackthorn  {Prunus  spinosa).  The  flavour  greatly 
resembles  that  of  the  8.  lutea,  and  no  doubt  the  same  treatment  will  be  suitable. 

Spondias  Oghigee. — Oghigee  Plum.  This  is  also  a  native  of  Guinea,  where 
it  grows  into  a  spreading  tree,  sixty  feet  or  more  high.  The  flowers  are  white, 
diminutive  in  size,  and  are  produced  in  large,  spreading,  terminal  panicles.  The 
fruit  is  oblong,  and  grows  to  the  size  of  a  pigeon*s  egg.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
either  this  species  or  the  last  are  yet  introduced  to  England ;  if  not,  they  certainly 
deserve  to  be  so. 

POUPARTIA. 

The  Genus  Paupartia,  which  was  formerly  associated  with  Spondias^  consists  of 
three  known  species,  all  bearing  eatable  fruit,  of  some  value  in  their  native 
countries,  but  which  to  us  are  too  little  known  to  admit  of  an  opinion  upon  their  merits. 

P.  Bobbonica. — The  Bourbon  Plum  or  Bois  de  Poupart,  is  a  native  of  the 
Island  of  Bourbon,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  Its  pinnated 
leaves  are  very  long,  and  contain  from  eleven  to  nineteen  leaflets.  The  flowers  are 
dark  purple,  small,  and  produced  in  terminal  racemes.  The  fruit  is  small,  dull 
yellow,  and  of  a  pleasant  flavour.  It  was  introduced  in  1826  ;  but  its  flowers  being 
inconspicuous,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  its  culture,  and  it  is  now  rarely  seen 
in  our  stoves. 
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/  P.  DULcts. — ^This  old  inhabitant  of  our  hothouses  is  a  native  of  Java,  Uoluccas, 
and  the  Society  Islands.  It  has  borne  many  names,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Otaheite  Apple,  Sponduu  duteii,  Spondiat  eytheraa,  and  the  Sweet 
Java  plum.  The  floweis  are  produced  in  tenmned  panicles,  and  "  the  fruit  Is  large, 
smooth,  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  and  a  somewhat  nauseous  fcetid  smell,  containing 
a  sweet,  aromatic,  succulent  pulp."  The  tree  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
Socie^  and  Friendly  Islands,  espedolly  in  Otaheite,  for  the  soke  of  its  fruit,  which 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  wholesome ;  it  has  almost  the  flavour  of  a  [nne-apple. 
Its  cultivation  is  the  same  as  that  of  Spondias  lutea. 

P.  iunoifekjl — Daho,  Mango-plum,  Bitter  Uog-plum,  Mangifera  pinnata  of 
Ltnntcw,  Spondias  mai^era  of  Perioon,  Spondias  amara  of  Lamarck,  and  Cat- 
ambalan  of  Bheed.  This  fine  tree  is  a  native  of  Java,  and  other  parts  of  llie  East 
Indies.  The  fruit  is  oval,  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  on  Indi-and-a-half  long, 
eatable,  and  agreeably  fragrant  It  was  introduced  in  1820,  and  mi^t  be  readUy 
obtained  by  persons  desirous  of  cultivatii^  it  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit. 
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THE   LIGN  ALOES,   LIGNUM   ALOES,  ALOE   WOOD,   OR 

AGALLOCHUM  OP  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Aloe-woob,  or  Lign  Aloes,  is  mentioned  bj  Herodotas  and  several  other  ancient 
^tera,  as  a  sabstance  of  the  greatest  value ;  it  emits  a  fragrance,  which  in  the  East 
is  more  highly  esteemed  than  that  of  any  other  known  plant ;  it  was,  therefore,  at  a 
▼eiy  early  age  made  use  of  to  perfume  the  clothing  and  apartments  of  all  persons  of 
distinction,  especially  as  the  scent  is  by  no  means  eyanescent,  but  will  endure 
undiminished  for  years.  The  wood  also  admits  of  a  high  polish,  and  in  that  state 
exhibits  the  most  beautiful  graining ;  this,  in  connection  with  its  rich  perfume, 
rendered  it  a  suitable  substance  in  which  to  set  the  most  precious  gems ;  for  this 
purpose  it  was  carved  into  all  manner  of  femtastic  forms,  to  suit  the  fancies  of  the 
purchasers,  and  was  worn  in  the  head-dresses,  or  other  parts  of  the  persons  of  both 
sexes,  when  in  full  costume. 

It  was  also  nearly  as  much  esteemed  for  medicinal  purposes,  aa  for  its  fragrance, 
being  considered  stimulant,  cordial,  cephalic,  corroborant,  and  a  certain  remedy  against 
vertigo  and  paralysis ;  in  hid  it  only  yielded  in  value  to  the  famous  balsam  of  Gilead 
(Balsamodendron  Oileadenns),  Although  these  properties  were  no  doubt  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  some  of  them  were  altogether  femciful ;  yet  it  no  doubt  possesses 
some  medicinal  qualities,  and  at  one  time  found  its  way  into  the  '*  Materia  Medica  "  of 
our  own  country ;  and  was  said  to  be  successfully  prescribed  by  some  continental 
physicians,  in  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  It  has,  however,  long  since  flEdlen  into 
disuse,  perhaps  firom  being  superseded  by  other  medicines  of  more  active  and  potent 
properties. 

It  was  also  one  of  the  substances  which,  in  Eastern  nations,  was  burnt  as  incense 
on  high  festivals  to  propitiate  the  Gods ;  and  even  in  the  present  day,  it  is  much 
used  in  connection  with  other  fragrant  substances,  by  the  Moors  and  Chinese,  for 
the  same  purpose. 

On  these  several  accounts  it  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  Some  of  the  ancient 
writers  tell  us,  that  it  could  only  be  purchased  in  their  day,  for  its  weight  in  gold. 
And  Herodotus  mentions,  that  it  was  once  deemed  of  more  value  than  gold.  Of 
course  many  fables  were  in  circulation  as  to  the  origin  of  so  estimable  a  commodity, 
all  tending  to  point  out  the  extraordinary  difficulty  with  which  the  article  was 
obtained. 

Respecting  the  tree  which  produces  this  fragrant  substance,  there  has  always 
been  a  difficulty  in  defining,  arising  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  the  ancients 
possessed  of  Botany,  and  the  very  meagre  descriptions,  which  were  furnished  by 
them  to  succeeding  generations.  In  the  present  day  two  plants,  both  natives  of 
the  East  Indies,  one  growing  in  the  hot  plains,  and  requiring  stove  heat,  the  other 
growuig  on  the  highest  mountains,  and  only  needing  the  temperature  of  the 
greenhouse,  claim  this  distinction.     It  is  not  easy  to  tell  which  of  these  has  the 
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priority ;  perhaps  both  were  formerly  knoim,  and  the  produce  from  each  was  sold 
indiscriminately  as  Aloe-wood  or  Lign  Aloes,  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  the 
very  different  habits  of  the  plants  which  produced  it  We  are  rather  disposed  to 
this  belief,  because,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  Aloe-wood  used  in  Palestine, 
and  other  neighbouring  nations,  might  have  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies 
by  merchants, — ^yet  a  passage  in  the  Bible  fayours  the  supposition,  that  some 
trees  producing  this  article  must  have  grown  naturally  in  Arabia,  and  were  well 
known  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  words  alluded  to  were  spoken.  The  passage 
referred  to  is  in  Numbers,. chap,  xiv.,  and  yerse  6:  "As  the  yalleys  are  they 
spread  forth^  as  gardens  by  the  river's  side,  as  the  trees  of  Ldgn  Aloes  which  the 
Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters."  Now,  unless  the  trees 
mentioned  here  were  known  to  the  parties  to  whom  this  speech  was  addressed,  the 
force  of  the  illustration  would  not  be  apparent  to  them ;  and  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  a  person  placed  in  the  peculiar  position  of  this  speaker,  would  have  selected  a 
plant  with  which  his  auditors  were  wholly  unacquainted.  And  as,  too,  the  Aloe 
Tree  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Cedar,  and  stated  to  be  of  the  Lord's 
planting,  in  distinction  from  the  planting  of  man ;  it  would  convey  the  idea  of  a 
natural  grove  or  wood  of  these  plants,  just  as  the  cedar  formed  a  natural  forest  on 
the  banks  of  Mount  Lebanon  by  the  side  of  the  river. 

Having  premised  thus  far,  it  remains  to  point  out  the  two  plants  which  produce 
this  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  to  mention  which  was  the  probable  one  that 
appears  to  have  occupied  natural  situations  in  Syria,  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  first  is  called  Aquilaria  AgaUochum,  Eagle-wood,  Agila-wood,  or  Aloe- 
wood.  This  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  where  in  the  hot  plains  it  forms  a  large 
spreading  tree ;  and  is  called  by  the  natives  Ugoor  or  Ugooroo^  but  by  Europeans 
Liguum  Aloes,  or  Lign  Aloes.  This  plant  is  peculiar  in  its  construction  and  habit, 
and  has,  therefore,  with  a  few  others,  which  agree  with  it  in  several  important 
particulars,  been  formed  by  botanists  into  a  Natural  Order  called  AquUariacea, 
The  second  is  named  Aloexylon  Agallochxjm,  and  grows  wild  on  the  highest 
mountains  of  Cochin  China,  and  the  Moluccas,  where  it  forms  a  lofty  upright 
growing  tree,  of  no  mean  appearance.  It  is  a  very  different  plant  from  the  last, 
and  is  associated  with  the  Natural  Order  Leguminacea, 

The  first  of  these  plants,  from  its  native  localities  in  the  hot  damp  Indian  plains, 
would  ever  require  the  constant  heat  of  the  stove;  whilst  the  otiier,  growing 
naturally  on  high  mountains,  although  at  times  subjected  to  considerable  heat,  would 
yet,  in  some  parts  of  the  year,  be  exposed  to  many  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and 
considerable  cold.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  in  Palestine,  although  the  heat  in 
summer  is  great,  yet  during  part  of  the  year  the  weather  is  cold,  and  even  frosty ;  it 
is  therefore  scarcely  probable  that  the  Aquilaria  AgaUockum  would  grow  and 
flourish  in  a  climate,  so  very  dissimilar  to  the  one  in  which  it  is  naturally  found ; 
whilst  the  Aloexylon  Agallochum,  being  a  greenhouse  plant,  if  not  really  a  native  of 
Arabia,  might  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  early  date  by  some   enterprising 
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traveller,  and  from  the  advantages  of  its  new  climate,  might  have  become  natural- 
ised, and  shedding  its  seeds,  have  formed  nataral  woods  in  the  various  countries  to 
which  it  had  been  brought  Although  this  supposition  does  not  admit  of  proof, 
still  it  seems  no  more  improbable  than  that  of  various  species  of  Exotic  Oaks,  and 
other  trees  found  in  this  country  in  the  present  day,  having  now  become  so 
naturalised,  that  but  for  the  records  of  their  introduction,  we  might  be  led  to  claim 
them  as  the  indigenous  productions  of  our  soil. 

The  Aquilaria  Agalloghuh  forms  a  broad  spreading  tree.  Leaves  alternate, 
simple ;  obcordate,  entire,  without  dots  or  stipules.  Flowers  yellowish  green,  united, 
produced  on  axillary  racemes.  Calyx  tubular,  somewhat  top-shaped,  coriaceous, 
with  a  five-cleft  limb ;  segments  spreading,  ovate,  acuminate,  with  an  imbricated 
sestivation ;  orifice  furnished  with  scales.  Stamens  ten,  all  fertile,  short ;  scarcely 
exserted;  anthers  long,  two-celled.  Ovary  superior,  sessile,  downy,  compressed, 
two-celled.  Style  very  short.  Stigma  conical,  large,  simple.  Capsule  pyriform, 
two-valved,  two-celled.     Seeds  solitary  in  each  cell. 

Although  this  is  one  of  the  trees  which  affords  the  fragrant  substance  so  much 
esteemed ;  yet  its  wood  is  stated  by  travellers  who  have  examined  it,  to  be,  in  its 
natural  healthy  state,  white,  and  almost  scentless.  The  importations  of  a  rich  dark 
brown  colour,  which  possess  so  fine  and  peculiar  an  aroma,  are  said  to  be  the  produce 
of  trees,  which  are  old  and  diseased ;  "the  oleaginous  particles  stagnate,  and  concrete 
into  resin  in  the  inner  part  of  the  trunk  and  branches,  by  which  the  natural  ap- 
pearance of  the  wood  is  altered,  so  as  to  be  of  a  dark  colour  and  of  a  fragrant 
smell  At  length  the  tree  dies,  and  when  split,  the  resinous  part  is  taken  out. 
It  seems  to  contain  little  else  than  that  camphoraceous  matter  common  to  many 
other  plants.  From  its  bitter  taste  it  has  the  name  of  aloes."  *  It  was  also  called 
by  the  ancients  Galambac. 

None  of  the  species  of  Aquilaria  can  boast  of  much  beauty  as  flowering  plants, 
although  as  trees  they  are  far  from  being  devoid  of  interest;  except  however  in 
Botanical  Gardens,  or  where  private  collections  of  curious  plants  are  desirable,  they 
can  scarcely  be  recommended  for  general  cultivation.  They  require  the  temperature 
of  the  stove,  and  the  same  treatment  as  other  common  stove  plants ;  and  will  no 
doubt  strike  freely  from  cuttings  planted  in  pots  of  sand,  and  placed  under  a 
handglass  in  heat. 

The  Aix)£XYLON  Agallochum  forms  a  large,  upright  growing  tree.  Leaves 
simple,  alternate,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire,  with  short  petioles.  Flowers  pro- 
duced in  terminal  panicles.  Calyx  of  four  sepals,  acute,  deciduous,  three  upper 
ones  nearly  equal,  lower  one  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  others,  fEdcate,  incurved. 
Petcds  five,  unequal,  upper  large,  two  lateral  ones  narrow,  two  lower  ones  somewhat 
broader.  Stamens  ten,  distinct,  spreading.  Ovary  compressed.  Style  filiform. 
Legum£  woody,  flEJcate,  one-seeded.     Seed  oblong,  curved,  arillate. 

This  species,  like  the  AqmLaria  or  Eagle-wood,  is  said  to  owe  its  exquisite 
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fragrance  to  some  morbid  action,  which  changes  the  secretions  into  the  highly 
aromatic  oils  and  resins  upon  which  the  value  of  the  wood  depends.  This  plant  is 
more  ornamental  than  the  last ;  the  flowers,  although  small,  being  firom  their  colour 
more  conspicuous. 

It  only  requires  the  temperature  of  the  greenhouse,  and  to  be  potted  or  planted 
in  a  light  soil,  composed  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand ;  and  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
wood  planted  in  pots  of  sand,  and  placed  under  a  hand-glass  in  a  moist  heat,  will 
strike  readily. 


DESCEIPTION    OF   THE  WOODCUT. 


a  A  branch  of  Aqnllaila  Agallochum,  showing  the 
infloreioenoe. 
b  A  detached  flower  of  the  same. 
e  The  eapttttle  of  the  same. 


d  A  branch  of  Aloexylon  Agallochum. 
e  A  seed-pod  of  Aloexylon. 
/  A  detached  flower. 
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NEW,  RARE.  OR  INTERESTING  PLANTS.  IN  FLOWER,  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  SUBURBAN 

NURSERIES  AND  OARDEN& 

Acacia  dodonceifolia.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Horticaltural  Society,  ChiBwick,  we  noticed  this 
species  of  Acacia  in  great  beauty.  The  specimen  is  near  six  feet  high  and  five  feet  in  diameter, 
completely  covered  with  its  rich  golden  globe-like  flowers.  This  species  possesses  the  merit  of 
flowering  when  very  small,  which  considerably  enhances  its  value,  especially  when  blooming  at 
this  season,  and  to  those  with  whom  space  is  an  object. 

Brassavola  olauca.  This  fine  species  has  been  flowering  remarkably  well  in  the  Orchid  stove 
of  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  Wandsworth,  Surrey.  The  specimen  exhibited  upwards  of  five  of  its  broad 
white  flowers,  fully  expanded,  showing  a  degree  of  beauty  rarely  obtained  from  this  species.  It  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  the  collector  for  the  Horticuttural  Society,  firom  Vera  Cruz. 

CcELOGYNB  FLACciDA.  lu  noticing  this  plant,  we  may  refer  to  the  possibility  by  good  cultivation 
of  making  that,  which,  with  a  single  flower  or  a  spike  of  flowers,  has  no  particular  attraction. 
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become  an  object  of  the  greatest  admiration ;  and  when  seen  in  the  beanty  we  law  it  in  the  ooUeo- 
lion  of  S.  RuckeTy  Esq.,  onder  the  very  careful  management  of  Mr.  Mylam,  calls  forth  our  utmost 
praise.  The  specimen  had  upwards  of  thirty  spikes  of  bloom,  all  fully  expanded,  hanging  grace- 
fully down  the  side  of  the  pot  The  species  is  well  known  for  its  pendulous  racemes  of  semi- 
transparent,  white,  waxy  flowers,  and  possesses  a  Tery  pleasant  odour  which  adds  to  its  attractions. 

Caoa.  We  found  flowering  several  fine  species  of  Crod  in  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  Chiswiclc,  which  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Dean  of  Manchester.  They 
are  much  larger,  richer  in  colour,  &c,  than  the  ordinary  Tarieties  in  cultiration.  One  was 
particularly  beautiful,  being  white,  and  most  delicately  pencilled  and  feathered  with  lilac  equal  to 
any  tulip,  and  enriched  with  brilliant  golden  anthers  ;  another  was  rich  blue  lilac,  and  tipped  at 
the  points  of  the  petals  with  a  much  deeper  odour  ;  a  third  was  an  intensely  bii^t  purple  ;  a 
fourth  was  hri^t  orange,  expanding  star-like,  having  at  the  base  and  on  a  third  of  the  petal  a  paler 
colour.    They  will  prove  great  attractions  in  collections  of  this  most  serviceable  race  of  bulbs^ 

DiBLTTEJL  SPBCTABiLis.  In  the  uurscry  of  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry,  this  scarce  and  very 
beautiful  species  is  now  bloomings  though,  from  the  season  and  being  in  the  stove,  it  is  not  seen  in 
such  beauty  as  it  ought ;  still,  sufficient  is  visible  to  prove  its  value.  It  is  expected  to  be  as  hardy 
as  the  other  DielytraSf  fSrom  its  being  found  in  the  same  locality  as  the  Wagda  roaso,  viz.,  in  the 
island  of  Chusan.  A  well-grown  specimen  produces  racemes  four  or  five  inches  long,  holding  a  pro- 
fusion of  delicate  rosy-pink  fiowers  somewhat  heart-shaped.  Mr.  Fortune  states  that  it  is  one  of  the 
favourite  plants  of  the  Mandarins,  who  give  it  the  name  of  the  Red  and  White  Montan  Flower, 
moet  probably  from  the  great  resemblance  in  foliage  and  habit  to  the  Montan  PsDony.  Mr.  F. 
also  says  it  lasts  a  considerable  time  in  fiower,  and  we  find  (from  the  specimen  here  noticed) 
that  it  will  be  a  most  useful  plant  for  early  forcing,  as  it  requires  only  a  very  moderate  amount  of 
heat  to  excite  it  to  bloom,  the  present  subject  being  in  heat  about  three  weeks  and  is  most  beantifnL 
We  believe  this  to  be  the  second  time  of  its  flowering  in  this  country,  a  specimen  having  bloomed 
last  summer  (1847)  in  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  and  noticed  as  one  of  the 
many  interesting  plants  introduced  there  by  Mr.  Fortune. 

Lycaste  Skucnerij.  Mr.  Rucker  has  had  several  fine  varieties  of  this  most  beautiful  species 
in  flower,  all  apparently  growing  from  the  same  bulbs,  yet  varying  so  much  in  size,  shape,  and 
colour,  as  to  make  them  varieties  of  each  other,  which  in  the  specimen  gave  increased  attraction. 
One  variety  was  large,  white,  and  had  a  richly-spotted  labeDum  ;  a  second  smaller,  and  a  rich 
rose-colour,  with  a  lip  pale  and  slightly  spotted  ;  the  rest  varied  betwixt  the  two  above-named. 
The  finest  variety  we  noticed  in  flower  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  RoUissons,  Tooting,  having 
upwards  of  twenty  expanded  flowers  and  buds  on  one  specimen,  the  whole  being  of  a  deep  rose- 
colour,  with  the  lip  richly  spotted  with  crimson.  Messrs.  R.  had  another  variety,  very  attractive, 
the  petals  shorter,  broader,  and  slightly  tinged  with  roee-oolour  ;  labellum  pale,  but  well-covered 
with  crimson  spots. 

Skbioogiuphis  Ghibsbbbgtiaica.  This  species  we  found  flowering  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Rollisson's,  Tooting.  It  has  a  very  graceful  appearance,  and,  flowering  during  the  winter  months, 
is  highly  serviceable.  The  ^ower-stems,  branched,  are  produced  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  the 
ends  of  the  shoot,  holding  upwards  of  ten  bright-red  flowers  on  each  stem.  The  foliage  is  neat, 
and  a  bright  green.    The  plant  is  generaUy  known  as  Aphdamdra  OMubregtiama. 

TiLLANDSiA  Steicia.  A  most  charming  little  spedes,  growing  suspended  from  the  rafter  in 
the  stove  of  Messra  Henderson,  Pine-apple  Place  Nursery,  Edgware  Road.  The  specunen  was 
very  small,  had  a  ball-like  appearance,  with  its  richly-coloured  flowers  bristling  from  every  side. 
The  plant  is  but  an  inch-and-a-half  long  before  the  flower-scape  appears,  and  this  does  not  extend 
three  inches  farther,  and  is  of  the  richest  crimson,  both  stem  and  bracts  ;  and  the  tiny  flowers  are 
deep  purple. 

Vanda  jnsignis.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Exeter,  forwarded  recently  a  fine  specimen,  in 
flower,  of  the  above  for  exhibition,  to  the  Horticultural  Rooms,  Regent  Street  It  belongs  to  the 
SosUnur^i  and  teueUata  varieties,  though  much  finer  and  more  handsome  ;  has  a  large  broad 
labellum,  of  a  rich  lilac,  the  sepals  and  petals  striped  and  spotted  with  brown,  on  a  ground  ahnost 
white.  In  habit  it  difitsrs  little  from  the  fiMoaily  to  which  it  belongs.  The  species  is  deservedly  a 
great  favourite  with  all  cultivators  of  this  handsome  race  of  Epiphytes. 


AS 


OPERATIONS  FOR  MARCH. 


Stove  dimbers,  whether  planted  out  in  borders  or  grown  in  pots  or  tabs,  should  now  be  well" 
proned ;  and  the  yarioos  species  of  Passion-flower  which  are  intended  to  prodnce  fruit  this  coming 
sanuner,  should  be  cut  in  freely,  espedally  P.  quadrangularit,  alaia,  edvU$,  phtewieea,  Bwma^rUa, 
and  lawrifolia.  When  the  buds  begin  to  swell  up,  repot  such  as  are  in  pots  or  tubs,  and  add  a 
quantity  of  new  soil  to  those  in  the  borders,  as  a  top-dresdng.  This  is  also  the  proper  time  to 
prone  the  rarioos  species  of  Lagentrtmm  which  have  been  at  rest  during  the  winter.  Cut  all  the 
previous  yearns  wood,  according  to  its  strength,  to  within  a  few  eyes  of  Ae  old  branches ;  the 
stronger  dioots  to  two  or  three  eyes,  and  the  weaker  ones  to  within  one  or  two  eyes.  "When  this 
operation  is  finished,  the  plants  will  have  a  naked,  stump-like  appearance  ;  but  the  vigorous  growth 
which  will  follow  this  treatment  more  than  compensates  for  the  want  of  ornament  and  extra 
trouble  which  the  performance  of  it  entails.  The  Amaryllidaoeous  plants  nrast  also  now  have  an 
immediate  share  of  attention.  As  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  growth,  repot,  and  introduce  them 
into  a  cool  part  of  the  stove,  and  supply  with  a  small  portion  of  water,  increasing  the  quantity 
as  the  pUnts  develop  thdr  flowers  or  leaves.  Attend  also  to  Cierodmdrtmt,  GeiMOfMrias, 
RxnUhemtms,  and  Eryikrinat;  diminish  the  balls,  repot,  and  start  them  in  a  moderate  moist  heat. 
Orchids  beginning  to  grow  should  be  placed  at  the  warm  end  of  the  house,  attend  carefully  to  them 
with  watering,  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  shading.  Many  of  the  plants,  on  blocks  or  in  baskets, 
wiD  require  syringing  two  or  three  times  m  a  week,  especially  Gongorai,  StanhopeaSj  and  Den^ 
drobkuM,  All  syringing  at  this  time  of  the  year  should  be  done  on  sunny  mornings,  and  air 
should  be  admitted  about  mid-day  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  dry  the  mcnstnre  from  the  buds  lest  they 
should  rot.  Flowering  specimens  of  Orchids  must  neither  be  kept  so  warm  or  moist  as  those 
whidi  are  growing. 

In  the  coruervatory  and  greenhoute  make  slight  advances  of  heat  on  bright  days,  but  in  dull, 
cold  weather,  do  it  with  care  ;  avoid  fire  as  much  as  possible— it  is  never  beneficial  to  greenhouse 
phmts,  except  to  prevent  the  effects  of  frost.  Keep  up  a  free  circulation  of  ur  whenever  the 
weather  will  permit,  and  shut  up  eariy  in  the  afternoon,  making  the  air  rather  humid.  The 
climberB^  also,  in  this  department,  must  be  trained  as  they  advance  in  growth  ;  for  if  they  once 
become  entangled,  they  can  scarcely  ever  be  regulated  satisfactorily  during  the  whole  season  after- 
wards. Potting  is  now  a  daily  bu^ess  :  use  fibrous  soil,  give  good  dnunage,  do  not  water  newly- 
potted  plants  too  heavily,  or  remove  them  whilst  fresh  watered,  for  if  much  shaken  the  soil  becomes 
sodden  and  heavy,  and  the  free  growth  of  the  plants  is  retarded.  Large  specimens  of  Fucheoas 
may  now  be  phused  m  thev  flowering  pots.  Cape  bulbs  should  be  potted— a  mixture  of  leaf-mould, 
loam,  and  sand,  is  the  best  8oil-~and  give  good  drainage.  JSricas  will  also  now  many  of  them 
require  shifting ;  use  good  sandy  heath-mould,  with  lumps  of  charcoal  and  broken  freestone  mixed 
through  it,  and  Uy  abundance  of  crocks  for  drainage.  This,  too,  is  the  best  time  to  sow  exotic 
seeds  ;  sow  on  a  smooth  surfiiMse,  and  cover  with  a  litUe  finely-sifted  mould,  composed  of  peat, 
loam,  and  sand,  and  cover  each  pot  with  a  little  moss  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  often  watering. 
lOuxiodendrons,  Azaleas,  Acacias,  Epacrises,  and  many  other  pUnts,  will  now  be  in  a  blaze  of 
blossom,  and  will  render  the  conservatory  most  mtcresting. 

In  the  forcing-pit,  still  continue  to  replace  plants  which  have  come  mto  bloom  with  others 
which  are  to  succeed  them.  Look  well  after  insects,  or  they  will  soon  destroy  all  your  hopes  ; 
fumigate  where  neoessary,  and  syringe  often. 

f  J^  *®  **^^  P»*"  ">d  frames,  expose  the  plants  as  much  as  possible  to  the  open  air,  when  not 
frosty.  Hardy  and  half  hardy  annuals  are  all  the  better  for  being  sown  in  pots  and  placed  in  these 
mtwitioiu  until  tiie  spring  frosts  are  over,  and  if  then  turned  mto  tiie  borders  in  a  mass,  they  will 
nuike  a  fine  show  before  the  aut«mn  flowers,  as  Verbena,  &c.,  come  into  bloom, 
in  oilr^  open  flower-garden  vegetation  is  progressing.  Mowing  and  dressing  lawns  should  begin 
ro^  ^^'      .  *  "^^  ™y  ^  ''^^''^  before  hot  dry  weatiier  commences.     Prune 

^iLZTZ^^^^  flower.borde«  and  beds  from  tiie  cold  pit ;  and  progress  as  fast  as 
Powible  witii  everyttnng  the  weatiier  will  permit. 


CATTLEYA  BULBOSA. 


(BnlbowCattleya.) 


CteM. 
GYNANDRIA. 


Ordtr. 
MONANDRIA. 


JV«fiir«l  Ord*r. 
URCHIDACEJE. 
(OreUdi,  y«t.  Khiff.) 


GBirsiuc  Cbaiiactbs.>— Apajfrnembniunuorfleihy, 
■pceading,  equaL  Pttali  frequentlj  larger.  Labeltum 
cncaUate,  enwrapping  the  ooluoui,  three-lobed  or  undi- 
Tided.  Column  club-«haped,  lengthened,  eeml-terete, 
margined*  articulated  with  the  labellum.  Anther* 
Hetty,  four-celled,  with  the  margina  of  the  aeptc 
membranoue.  PoUen-nuutes  iour,  oaudiouls  bent 
bfk,  eTCD. 

BpflCfPic  Charactbr.— P2aiit  an  epiphyte.  8tem  oon- 


aiating  of  oval ,  short  paeudobulbs.  Leave*  oval,  ihort, 
leathery,  ■oUtary.  PeduneUt  one-flowared.  Sepal* 
linear-lanoeolate,  obtnae.  Petal*  twice  the  breadth  of 
the  sepals,  waved  at  the  edgee,  oval,  membranous. 
Lip  flat,  shovel-sbaped,  obemirely  three-lobed ;  lateral 
lobe*  short,  rounded,  and  unaulated ;  middle  one  large, 
wedge^haped,  slightly-reflezed,  two-lobed  and  undu- 
lated.  Column  about  half  an  Inch  long. 


Although  C  bulbosa  is  of  slender  growth,  forms  a  plant  in  every  respect  of 
small  size,  and  is  certainly  inferior,  in  point  of  graDdeur,  to  some  of  the  other  species' 
which  have  heen  figured  in  our  "  Magazine  of  Botany,"  yet  it  cannot  hy  any  means 
be  considered  an  inferior  member  of  this  beautiful  genus.    The  flowers,  although 

r 

not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  size,  possess  much  of  the  brilliancy,  colour,  and 
delicacy  of  C.  labiata,  Vol.  iv.,  t.  121. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Brazil ;  but  by  whom,  and  at  what  period  intro- 
duced, is  uncertain.  It  flowered  in  the  splendid  collection  of  Mr.  Eucker,  who  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  grower  of  Orchids  in  this  country,  during  June  1847,  when 
our  drawing  was  kindly  permitted  to  be  made. 

This  species,  like  all  other  Cattleyas,  is  easily  cultivated,  provided  it  be  not 
subjected,  during  the  growing  season,  to  too  much  heat  and  moisture,  and  over- 
watering  during  the  period  of  torpidity.  Indeed  it  requires  very  little  water,  even 
during  its  most  vigorous  growth,  and  always  suflers  if  exposed  to  syringing. 

It  is  increased  more  readily  after  the  plant  has  commenced  its  growth,  instead 
of,  as  in  most  other  Orchids,  whilst  in  a  state  of  rest.   It  should  be  potted,  after  the 
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manner  of  Stanhopeas,  in  tuify  peat,  sphagnum,  and  potsherds.    This  is  preferable 
to  fixing  on  a  block. 

The  generic  name  is  given  in  honour  of  the  late  William  Cattlej,  Esq.,  of 
Bamet,  Hertfordshire,  once  a  patron  of  Botany,  and  one  of  the  most  ardent  collectors 
of  rare  plants  of  his  day. 


/;.,./„ 
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ERYTHRINA  BIDWILLH. 


(Mr.  BMwIiri  Coral  Trw.) 


Cimm. 
DIADBLPHIA. 


Ordtr. 
DBCANDRIA. 


flUurmi  OnUr. 
LBGUMINACR^ 


Qbhsmc  CBAiiAcmi.— Ca/jfjr  taVaUr,  with  «  tniii- 
cate  aobdciitete  month,  or  fpatbaooooft  Corolla  with 
•  Tvry  long  oUonf  Tezillnm.  Wingt  and  dlpetalous 
£<il,miich  duvtcr  than  the  TexiUmn,    Btament  disr 


delphooi^  rtntf  ght»  the  tenth  one  adbarlng  more  or  lam 
to  the  reit,  bat  sometfmee  freek  £<;^m<  limg,  tomlon, 
many  meded,  two-ralved.  Seedt  oratc^  with  a  lateral 
hilmn. 


GARDEN  HYBRID. 

Fbom  Meesn.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  we  received  the  specimen  from  which 
cor  drawing  was  made  of  this  very  heautiiul  hyhrid.  The  late  Dean  of  Manchester, 
in  a  communication  inserted  in  the  ''  Botanical  Register,**  1847,  t  9,  states  it  to 
haye  "  been  raised  from  E.  herbacea,  impregnated  by  E,  Crista  gaUi,  and  is 
considered  remarkable  as  being  the  only  certain  hybrid  papilionaceous  plant  we  have. 
It  is  a  beautiittl  kind,  of  intermediate  habits.  Its  vigorous  shoots  die  down  to  the 
roots  after  flowering,  and  have  leaves  of  an  intermediate  form,  approaching  in  colour 
and  gloss  rather  to  those  of  E,  herbacea. 

"The  flowers  are  intermediate  both  in  size  and  colour,  but,  like  those  of 
E.  Crista  gaUi,  borne  by  threes  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  on  a  terminal 
spike,  while  those  of  E.  herbacea  are  borne  on  a  leafless  spike,  proceeding  from 
the  root** 

All  the  coral  trees  have  handsome  foliage,  and  rich  showy  flowers.  They  deserve 
to  have  a  place  in  every  collection  of  stove  plants ;  especially  as  they  are  easily 
managed,  and  grow  freely  in  any  light,  rich,  loamy  soil. 

Some  of  the  species  do  not,  however,  produce  their  flowers  freely,  but  these  may 
be  brought  into  bloom  by  beiog  grown  vigorously  in  strong  heat  and  moisture : 
when  they  have  lost  their  leaves,  withhold  water  at  the  roots,  giving  no  more  than 
just  sufficient  to  prevent  their  perishing  with  drought.    After  they  have  b^un  to 
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grow  again,  administer  water  more  freely,  and,  by  this  treatment,  they  will  usually 
produce  their  flowers  profusely. 

E,  laurifolia  and  E.  Crista  gaUi  will  thrive,  and  blossom  freely,  planted  out  in 
the  open  border,  in  a  sheltered  situation.  The  tops  die  down  to  the  surface  every 
winter ;  the  dead  parts  should  then  be  cut  ofiF,  and  a  lai^e  flower-pot  placed  over  the 
roots,  to  prevent  injury  from  frost  and  excessive  wet. 

Cuttings  of  all  the  species  strike  freely,  if  taken  off  at  a  joint,  and  planted  in 
sand,  under  a  glass  in  heat. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  erytkros,  red,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  specific  name  in  honour  of  Mr.  Bidwill. 
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SALVIA  OPPOSITIFLORA. 


(Oppodu-flowarcd  8«fe.) 


CtCM. 

DIANDRIA. 


OrUr. 
MONOGYNIA. 


llaiwml  OnUr. 

LAMIACBjK. 

(Ubitttea,  Ftf.  King.) 


OmsRic  CHAMACTMBi-^Calpx  OTfttCi  tobular,  or  cun- 
]MU»iUite,  Ulabiate;  appar  Up  entire^  or  tridentafee; 
loir«r  one  bifid :  throat  naked  inside.  Corotla  with  an 
incloMd  or  ezaerted  tuba,  which  is  equal*  Tentriooie 
or  widened*  tonietimes  fumiahed  with  a  ring  of  baire 
inside,  eometimes  naked*  or  fumiahed  with  two  teeth 
or  proceteee  on  the  lower  dde  at  the  baee ;  limb  bila- 
biate; upper  Up  erect*  rarely  Bpreading,  straight  or 
lalcate*  entire  or  emarginate ;  lower  Up  epreadlng* 
shorter  or  longer*  with  the  lateral  lobes  oblong  or 
xtnindish*  apreading*  reflezed  or  twisted  erectly,  the 
middle  lobe  naoally  the  broadest,  entire  or  emarginate. 
Rudimentt  at  superior  stamens  wanting*  or  smaU  and 
club-shaped ;  lower  two  always  fertile,  inserted  near 
the  throat  of  the  tube ;  fllaments  short,  horisontal, 
rarely  erect*  articulated  with  the  anther  at  the  top, 
and  unially  drawn  out  beneath  the  artlculatitm*  rarely 
almoet  continuous.  Anthert  dimidiate;  oonnectiTe 
elongated,  linear,  articulated  transversely  with  the 
fllament*  ascending  under  the  upper  Up  of  the  corolla* 
and  bearing  at  the  top  a  linear*  adnate,  or  versatile 
fertile  oeU,  and  deflexed  or  erect  behind*  and  some* 
times  beaiteg  anothw  smaller  ceU*  which  is  either 
fertile  or  difformed,  and  empty ;  free*  but  usually  com- 
bined together*  or  connate  in  various  waya    JHtk  of 


Ovarium  glanduUferons  in  front.  BtpU  ascending* 
blfld  at  top ;  lobes  sometimes  subulate,  equal,  or  the 
superior  one  the  longest,  and  sometimes  the  lower  (me 
or  both  are  rounded,  dilated  and  flattened.  Stiffnuu 
for  the  most  pert  minute*  terminal,  or  in  the  larger 
part  running  along  the  lobes  of  the  style.  Achenia 
ovoid-triquetrous,  dry*  glabrous*  usually  very  smooth. 
—Mag.  BoL,  v.  xU.  t.  31. 

Spbcific  CHAaAcraa.— Ptont  shrubby.  Stem  pro- 
cumbent at  the  base.  Branehet  ereot,  pubescent 
Leaves  petiolate,  ovate-oblong,  obtuse*  somewhat  cor- 
date at  the  base*  green  on  both  surfaces,  wrinkled, 
pubescent,  an  inoh-and-a-half  long ;  floral  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate*  deciduous.  Racemee  simple*  elongated. 
Whorls  seonnd*  two.flowered.  Flowers  orange-red. 
Calyx  tubular,  striated,  two-Upped ;  upper  Up  entire* 
teeth  of  the  lower  lip  ovate,  acute.  Corolla  four  times 
the  length  of  the  calyx*  pubeacent  outside ;  tube  three 
times  the  length  of  the  calyx ;  Ups  nearly  equal. 

AuTHoaiTias  and  Bv]fOKYMB8..-8alvia,  LinncmSf 
and  many  other  Botanists.  Stenarrhena*  D.  Don, 
Prod,  Fl,  Nep.  Horminum*  Sclarea*  and  (Ethiopia, 
Toumtf.,  Inst,  and  many  others.  Salvia  oppositiflora, 
BuiM  et  Pav„  Fl&r.  Peruv,  t  p.  88;  t.  43.  Salvisgrata, 
Vahl,  Bnum.  t,  p.  844. 


This  veiy  beautiful  species  of  Sage  is  a  native  of  Peru,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced a  short  time  ago  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter.  Their  collector  found 
it  growing  in  eleyated  and  exposed  situations  in  Tanna,  where  it  wafi  subjected  to 
little  moisture  and  considerable  aridity. 

It  flowered  in  November  last,  when  our  drawing  was  made.  The  whole  plant 
emits  a  pleasant  fragrance,  which  however  becomes  too  powerful  when  it  is 
handled. 
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It  is  a  stove  plant,  requiring  to  be  potted  in  a  rich  light  loam,  or  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  peat.  It  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  taken  off  at 
a  joint,  and  planted  under  a  hand-glass  in  heat. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  Salvo  to  save,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
medicinal  qualities  of  some  of  the  species. 
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RHODODENDRON  STANDISHH. 


(Mr.  ItMdtoh'a  Bom  Bay.) 


DBCANDRIA. 


Or4tr. 
MONOOTNU. 


Ktmrml  Ordtr. 
ERICACEJS. 


Gbnxiiic  CHABAcrBB.--4Wfir  llveiMfftod.  Cor6Ua 
wmewbst  fnnnd-fbi^Md  or  ornnpiinnlalii ;  rarely  ro* 
tate  or  fiire-partod ;  Umb  flTo^okf t,  ■oDMwbat  Mlablata ; 
upper  Up  the  taroadest,  and  usually  spotted.  Stamens 
Are  to  ten,  anally  ezaorted,  deeilnate ;  antben  open- 


ing by  two  terminal  pons.    Capsule  flre-oened,  flve- 
Talved,  rarely  ten-celled  and  ten-TaWed,  with  a  sep- 
tictdal  dehlsoenoe  at  the  apex.     Plaeentas  simple, 
angular.    Seedt  oompressed.  winged.— Don. 
BTAJfTOSHiL— A  hybrid  shrubs  of  dwarf  habit. 


All  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  magnificent  Rhododendron  arboreum  of 
the  Himalayan  mountains,  figured  '*  Mag.  Bot."  Vol.  L  1 101 ;  and  yet,  splendid  as 
is  that  plant,  it  is  surpassed  by  some  of  its  Indian  varieties.  One  of  these  (a  white- 
flowering  one)  the  R.  arboreum  fimbriatum,  was  figured  Vol.  ii.  t.  98,  and  another 
(a  crimson  one)  the  R  arboreum  Paxtoni^  we  figured  Vol.  xiv.  t.  90.  This  last, 
when  in  bloom,  is  a  perfect  model  of  beauty,  and  its  immense  trusses,  when  the 
flowers  are  fully  expanded,  present  to  the  eye  one  continued  blaze  of  colour. 

None  of  the  aboye,  however,  are  hardy ;  and  although  hybrids  have  been  raised 
between  R.  arboreum  and  some  of  the  hardy  American  species,  several  of  which  are 
certainly  very  fine,  and  bear  the  open  air  of  this  country  well,  yet  the  season  of  their 
flowering  is  too  early  for  our  climate,  the  spring  frosts  generally  destroying  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  blossoms  as  soon  as  they  expand ;  the  young  growth  also  very 
often  becomes  so  damaged  that  few,  if  any,  flower-buds  can  be  perfected. 

The  above  reasons  induced  many  cultivators,  and  amongst  them  Mr.  John 
Standish,  of  Bagshot,  to  try  and  produce  a  hybrid  with  the  splendour  and  colour  of 
R.  arboreum,  the  hardiness  of  R,  ponticum,  and  flowermg  late  so  as  to  escape  ii^jury 
firom  the  spring  frosts ;  after  making  the  subject  his  study  for  the  last  ten  years  he 
has  happily  succeeded  beyond  his  highest  expectation.  His  crosses  have  been 
betwixt  the  latest  American  sorts  for  the  female  parents,  and  the  highest  coloured 
alta-clerense  for  the  males.  This  union  has  produced  some  perfectly  hardy  free- 
blooming  and  high-coloured  varieties,  ranging  from  rose  to  deep  chmson ;  and  such 
free  bloomers,  that  one  only  13  inches  high  has  at  present  no  less  than  20  flower-buds 
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upon  it     They  are  also  good  growers,  with  fine  handsome  foliage,  and  their  time 
of  blooming  was,  last  year,  from  the  SOth  of  April  until  the  2nd  week  of  June. 

The  subject  of  our  present  plate  is  a  hybrid  betwixt  R,  maximum  and  R.  aUa- 
clerense.    Mr.  John  Standish  sowed  the  seeds  six  years  ago,  and  the  plant  flowered 
'     "J^  when  five  years  old,  being  then  only  15  inches  high ;  but  it  bore  8  large  trasses  of 

i^    .\  fine  flowers.     It  is  perfectly  hardy,  having  been  out  in  the  open  ground,  ever 

since  it  was  a  seedling,  and  has  never  been  injured  by  frost. 

The  flowers  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  R.  ponticum^  but  are  disposed  in 
trusses  of  a  very  superior  size.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf  and  spreading,  and 
the  leaves  are  of  a  deep  glossy  green.  The  violet-crimson  of  the  flowers  can  scarcely 
be  imitated  by  art,  and  the  throat  and  upper  divisions  of  the  corolla  are  freely 
spotted  with  black. 

The  name  is  derived  from  rhodos,  a  rose,  and  dendran,  a  tree 
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EvEBY  &ct  that  bears  upon  the  inductive  theory  of  vegetation  ought  to  be  collected 
and  reported  in  a  work  like  the  present,  as  tending  to  exalt  and  verify  its  science. 
We  (the  writer  of  this  article)  cannot  vouch  for  the  impugnable  correctness  of  the 
statements  of  which  some  abbreviated  extracts  will  now  be  presented  to  the  reader ; 
but,  at  all  events,  as  the  subject  of  scorching  through  the  medium  of  the  British  and 
German  sheet  glass  has  been  much  canvassed  of  late,  it  will  be  interesting  to  recur 
to  it,  and  to  the  remedy  proposed. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Hunt  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  16th  of 
February  last,  "  On  the  principles  upon  which  the  tinted  glass  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Royal  Palm-house  at  Eew,  has  been  selected,  and  the  use  of  coloured 
media  in  the  cultivation  of  plants."  German  sheet  glass  is  distinguished  by  its 
freedom  from  colour,  and  has  been  found  to  produce  scorching  in  particular  solar 
aspects.  '*  This  has  been  observed  in  a  striking  manner  in  a  hothouse  for  Orchids 
and  Ferns,  erected  in  the  Eew  Gardens.*'  The  phenomena  alluded  to  were  the  more 
Ukely  to  take  place  when  the  medium  through  which  the  solar  rays  must  pass  was 
peculiarly  transparent,  and  especially  when  the  full  power  of  the  white,  or  combined 
rays,  should  thus  freely  act  upon  some  plants  which  by  nature  are  produced  in  dark 
and  sombre  recesses  of  tropical  climes,  wherein  the  atmosphere  is  vaporous,  and 
tainted  with  the  gaseous  exhalations  of  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

Mr.  Hunt  commenced  by  stating  that,  ''  having  furnished  a  report  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests,"  he  was  requested  to  renew  his  experiments  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  '*  whether  any  tinted  medium  would  protect  the  plants  from 
scorching,  without  interfering  with  those  influences  upon  which  their  healthful 
▼egetation  depended."  The  Royal  Palm-house  is  now  glazed  with  such  tinted 
glass. 

We  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  made  some  slight  mention  of  the  chemical 
principle  of  light,  which  has  received  the  title  of  Actinism^  evidently  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  aicrlv,  a  sunbeam  or  flash  of  lightning.  In  describing  some  of  his 
experiments,  Mr.  Hunt  remarked  that  **  the  solar  beam  vras  now  well  known  to  give 
rise  to  three  distinct  classes  of  phenomena."  These  were,  first,  the  production  of 
colour  and  sense  of  vision ;  second,  heat,  upon  which  depends  the  present  condition, 
as  regarded  solidity  or  otherwise,  of  all  terrestrial  substances ;  and  third,  a  chemical 
agent,  to  which  the  name  of  actinigm,  or  ray  of  power,  had  been  given. 

If  by  power,  the  lecturer  meant  to  imply  the  power  to  decompose  or  to  form 
combination,  he  might  be  so  fiEur  correct,  otherwise  tlie  word  has  no  reference  to 
force  of  power  in  the  abstract. 

"  Physical  investigation  had  made  us  acquainted  with  many  of  the  laws  regu- 
lating light  and  heat ;  but  in  relation  to  photography  few  inquiries  had  been  made 
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into  the  phenomena  of  actinic  force.*'  Three  diagrams  were  then  produced ;  the 
first  exhibited  the  passing  of  a  pencil  of  solar  light  through  a  prism,  by  which 
the  three  primitive  colours  and  their  blendings  were  displayed ;  the  second  showed 
the  effect  produced  by  the  same  spectrum  upon  blackened  paper  marked  with  ether, 
by  which  means  it  was  ascertained  where  the  heating  power  of  the  sunbeam  resided ; 
a  third  represented  the  chemical  change  produced  by  the  same  prismatic  image  when 
thrown  upon  nitrate  of  silver  or  any  of  those  sensitive  photographic  preparations  which 
were  susceptible  of  chemical  change  under  solar  influence. 

The  phenomena  are  described  *'  as  arising  from  the  different  degrees  of  refrangi- 
bility  in  these  subtile  principles."  These  principles,  it  is  true,  are  coincident  with 
varying  refraction ;  but  judging  finom  effects,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  they 
are  in  their  nature  essentially  independent.  As  to  actinism,  it  appears  to  combine 
the  chemical  powers  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  as  they  exist  in  the  solar  beams. 

•'  Further  experiments,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  *'  have  proved  that  although  light  was 
ii^urious  to  the  germinating  seed,  and  actinism  a  most  powerful  accelerating  agent 
in  that  process  when  the  first  leaves  were  developed,  the  actinic  principle,  as  separated 
from  light,  became  too  stimulating,  and  that  the  luminating  principle  was  then 
demanded  to  effect  in  the  plant  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  inhaled  by  the 
leaves  and  absorbed  by  the  bark,  (liber),  and  the  secretion  of  carbon  (as  the 
principle  lignin),  to  form  woody  structure."  The  influence  of  heat,  and  its  necessity 
to  vegetable  life,  were  well  known ;  "  but  it  had  also  been  proved  that  as  the  calorific 
rays  increased  towards  autumn,  the  luminous  and  actinic  relatively  diminished ;  the 
scorching  effects  to  be  prevented  were  the  result  of  some  of  the  heat  rays,  and  he 
had  discovered  to  which  class  they  belong,  by  spreading  the  expressed  juice  of  Palm 
leaves  over  paper,  and  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  the  spectrum.  This  class  of  ray 
had  the  power  of  acting  partly  by  the  force  of  heat,  and  partly  by  chemical  agency." 

It  appeared  to  Mr.  Hunt,  that  in  adopting  any  tinted  glass,  care  should  be 
taken  that  neither  light  nor  actinism  be  intercepted.  The  desideratum  required 
was  a  peculiar  kind  of  green  glass  which  should  intercept  only  the  scorching  rays, 
without  obstructing  those  of  ordinary  heat-light  and  actinic  power.  Mr.  Hunt, 
therefore,  aided  by  the  contractor  for  the  Conservatoiy,  procured  green  glasses  of 
every  variety  of  tint,  but  they  were  all  found  objectionable.  He  then  experimented 
with  fluids,  diluting  the  colours  to  any  degree,  and  examining  the  absorbing  power 
of  a  great  variety  of  chemical  bodies.  By  this  means  he  discovered  a  colour 
produced  by  oxide  of  copper,  in  a  very  diluted  state,  which  would  effectually  obstruct 
the  scorching  rays ;  and  Messrs.  Chance  and  Co.,  (of  Birmingham)  after  many 
trials,  succeeded  in  producing  a  glass  which  neither  obstructed  light,  nor  interfered 
with  the  colour  of  the  most  delicate  white  flowers,  nor  excluded  the  passage  of  the 
chemical  rays,  Vbile  it  would  completely  prevent  the  permeation  of  those  heat  rays, 
which  were  found  to  have  so  remarkable  a  scorching  quality.  In  the  manufacture 
of  this  glass,  the  entire  absence  of  manganese,  though  used  in  the  ordinary  con- 
struction of  gl£^,  had  been  insisted  on,  because  that  mineral  when  used  in  the 
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slightest  excess,  had  the  carious  property,  when  under  the  influence  of  light,  of 
imparting  a  pink  tinge,  and  the  sli^test  approach  to  redness  would  aUow  the  free 
passage  of  those  rays  it  was  so  important  to  ohstract 

Mr.  Hunt  is  the  author  of  those  scientific  papers  on  "  Tks  Phytieal  Powers  of 
the  Universe"  which  have,  during  a  considerable  period,  been  published  in  the 
"  Pharmaceutical  Times."  His  writings  are  doing  Science  good  service ;  and  now, 
this  paper  upon  the  *^  Effects  of  Light  in  Plant-hovses"  widely  disseminated  as  it  will 
be  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  will  tend  to  improve  the  practice  of 
plant-culture.  Reference  may  also  at  any  time  be  made  to  the  great  example  thus 
furnished  at  Eew. 

The  theoiy  thus  advocated,  leads  to  one  remark  upon  the  effects  of  coloured  glass. 
If  the  blue  ray  be  the  agent  of  magnetism,  and  the  red  ray  be  the  medium  of 
electricity,  while  rays .  invisible,  but  still  adjoining  those  red  rays,  possess  a  yet 
greater  heating  power,  may  we  not  presume  that  the  two  produce  those  chemical 
effects  which  correspond  with  electric  polarity?  The  subject  claims  the  utmost 
attention.     To  conclude  our  extracts,  the  following  is  given  verbatim : — 

"  From  the  £Eunlity  with  which  we  were  enabled  to  regulate  the  use  of  coloured 
media,  the  quantity  of  either  light,  heat,  or  actinism)  which  may  be  admitted  to 
growing  plants,  we  had  the  command  of  means  of  supplying  the  increased  action  of 
any  of  these  forces.  Germination  might  be  quickened  by  the  action  of  the  actinic 
power,  independently  of  light,  and  the  full  action  of  chemical  rays  was  secured  by 
the  use  of  glasses  stained  blue  by  cobalt.  In  all  cases  the  germination  of  seeds 
may  be  quickened  by  covering  them  with  such  blue  glass  as  was  used  in  making 
many  finger-glasses ;  and  since  the  striking  of  cuttings  was  dependent  upon  the 
exercising  of  an  analogous  force  to  that  which  quickened  germination,  similar  glass 
shades  would  be  found  to  effect  this  object.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  excitement  of  that  chemical  agent  must  be  withdrawn  after  germination  has  been 
effected,  the  roots  formed,  and  an  independent  existence  given  to  the  plant" 

It  is  to  be  r^etted  that  the  agent  of  actinic  force  is  not  more  clearly  defined : 
judging,  however,  from  the  closing  hypothetical  paragraphs,  the  curious  reader  may 
be  enabled  to  infer  that  the  actinic  rays  are  not  luminous ;  for  we  read,  that  *'  the 
absence  of  luminous  rays  in  considerable  quantity,  and  a  diminished  quantity  of  the 
chemical  or  actinic  radiation  might  be.  secured  at  will  without  interfering  with  the 
heat-giving  principle,  by  the  use  of  glasses  coloured  red  by  the  oxide  of  gold." .  But 
this  red  tint,  even  the  pink  hue  from  manganese  referred  to  above,  would  seem  to 
compromise  the  principle  advocated  throughout,  namely  that  of  excluding  the 
scorching  agency.  Great  difficulty  is  involved  every  way !  Again  it  is  stated  that 
the  yellow  glasses  obstructed  the  chemical  rays,  but  would  intercept  very  littie  light : 
therefore,  "  when  there  was  any  tendency  to  form  too  much  stalk  or  leaves,  and  it 
was  desired  to  produce  more  wood,  it  was  done  by  admitting  as  much  light  as 
possible,  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  actinic  power,  and  that  might  be 
effected  by  interposing  glasses  of  a  yellow  tint" 
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It  is  evident  from  all  we  see  and  read,  that  at  present  we  hare  merely  approached 
the  threshold  of  natural  philosophy.  The  mind  has  attained  some  glimmerings 
which  point  to  troth ;  hut  it  wanders  discursively  ^m  theory  to  theory,  as  here  and 
there  a  discovery  has  resulted  from  some  fortunate  experiment  The  spirit  of 
research  is,  however,  roused ;  and,  if  persisted  in,  may  produce  results  of  practical 
utiUty.  As  to  glass,  pending  further  inquiries,  the  wealthy  man  may  adopt  the 
green  tinted  medium  that  has  heen  employed  at  Eew.  The  more  humhle  amateur 
must  he  content  to  avoid  expensive  white  glass,  and  trust  to  the  shade  of  some 
delicate  fahric,  of  rather  open  tissue,  which  shall  produce  a  softened,  diffused  light, 
throughout  the  few  mid-day  hours  of  brilliant  sunshine  which  are  experimentally 
found  to  scorch  the  foliage,  and  scald  some  of  the  fruit  near  the  lower  surface  of  the 
glass.  We  have  not  profited  much  by  the  clear  and  beautiful  glass  lately  introduced, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  green-tinted  glass  of  former  years  was 
productive  of  less  injury  than  is  the  medium  now  so  fashionable,  and  which  &cili- 
tates  the  passage  of  all  the  rays  in  the  form  of  pure,  white  light.  Strength  and 
substance  have  been  obtained,  and  so  fieir  breakage  by  hail  has  been  obviated ;  but 
little  more  can  be  said  on  the  ground  of  utility. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  subject  has  been  resumed  in  the  "  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  "  of  March  4.  The  learned  Professor  has  offered  some  apposite  remarks; 
but  the  paper  must  be  referred  to. 
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SPECIES  OP  ROSE-APPLE. 

The  Jamrosade  or  Jambosa  vulgaris  of  modem  Botanists,  is  the  Eugenia 
Jambos  of  the  old  catalogues,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  MTRTACEiB,  or 
Myrtle-blooms,  of  Dr.  Lindley's  **  Vegetable  Kingdom."  It  forms  a  branching  tree- 
like evergreen  shrab,  SO  or  80  feet  high,  with  long,  opposite,  narrow,  glossy  leaves. 
Its  flowers  are  produced  in  axillaiy,  and  terminal  cymes,  from  April  to  June ;  they 
are  at  first  pure  white,  and  almost  destitute  of  fragrance ;  but  after  a  few  hours,  they 
b^BCome  tinged  with  a  slight  yellow  colour,  and  acquire  a  grateful  and  peculiar 
smell.  The  fruit  grows  to  the  size  of  a  golden  pippin  apple,  is  very  sweet  to  the 
taste,  and  emits  so  powerful  a  scent  of  the  rose,  that  a  single  one  laid  in  any 
apartment  will  fill  it  with  its  pleasant  odour. 

The  cultivated  and  wild  varieties  in  the  native  country  of  this  plant  are  very 
numerous,  some  bearing  white,  and  almost  transparent  fruit,  and  others  with  every 
shade  of  colour  up  to  the  deepest  red ;  but  all  possess  the  same  peculiar  flavour,  and 
are  nearly  equally  esteemed  by  the  natives. 

The  plant  which  froited  at  Chatsworth  during  the  summer  of  1847,  is  probably 
the  same  variety,  which  some  years  ago  fruited  with  Professor  Thouin,   in  the 
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Najdona]  Garden  at  Paris,  and  has  since  yielded  in  several  other  eatabliflhments 
of  this  ooimtry.  The  Ohatsivorth  specimen  is  planted  cot  in  the  large  consenratory, 
a  short  distance  from  the  flue,  which  passes  beneath  the  boarded  walk  on  the 
western  side  of  the  hoose ;  from  this  position  it  is  probable  that  some  degree  of  heat 
may  more  or  less  affect  the  roots ;  in  other  respects  the  situation  is  a  cool  one,  being 
bat  a  short  distance  from  the  part  occupied  by  Seville  oranges,  and  other  plants 
requiring  similar  temperature. 

Our  observations  of  its  habits  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  very  moderate 
heat  is  far  more  beneficial  than  the  high  temperature  to  which  it  is  in  most  places 
exposed.  If  subjected  to  the  latter  treatment,  it  soon  becomes  covered  with  aphis, 
and  filth  upon  its  leaves,  even  though  often  washed  with  the  syringe. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  however  injurious  insects  are  to  vegetation,  they 
rarely  if  ever,  are  the  primary  causes  of  disease ;  their  attacks  always  indicate  some 
previous  internal  interference  with  the  natural  functions  of  the  plant,  by  which  the 
juices  are  to  a  certain  extent  changed,  and  thus  become  suitable  food  for  these 
creatures,  which  immediately  begin  to  deposit  their  eggs.  When  hatched  they  feed 
upon  the  juices  of  the  plant,  and  thus  increase  the  original  disease.  If  these  attacks 
are  of  long  continuance,  unless  some  foreign  aid  is  administered,  the  efforts  of 
nature  become  too  enfeebled  and  paralysed  to  enable  the  plants  to  recover,  for  that 
season  at  least,  their  usual  health  and  vigour.  This  subject,  however,  we  can  only 
at  present  touch  upon,  and  must  waive  our  remarks  to  a  future  day,  and  return  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Jamrosade  at  Chatsworth. 

It  requires  a  large  surfieuse  of  soil  for  its  roots,  which  grow  strong  and  spread 
to  a  considerable  distance.  The  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  is  a  rich  but  sandy  loam. 
During  the  season  of  growth  it  is  syringed  freely  every  fine  day,  and  also  receives 
a  good  supply  of  water  at  the  roots ;  but  during  the  time  when  the  blossoms  are 
expanded,  and  the  fruit  setting,  syringing  is  altogether  dispensed  with ;  but  is  resumed 
again  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begin  to  swell.  It  is  rather  a  quick  growing  tree,  if  kept 
clean ;  our  plant  is  already  15  or  16  feet  high,  and  spreading  in  proportion,  although 
still  quite  young. 

The  inflorescence  is  produced  in  cymes,  each  containing  five  or  more  flowers, 
but  sometimes  from  abortion  only  two.  The  cymes  spring  chiefly  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  on  the  previous  year's  wood,  but  occasionally  they  are  terminal  on  the 
young  growing  shoots  of  the  current  year. 

The  flowers  appear  large  in  size  on  account  of  the  long  filaments,  which  are  very 
numerous  and  spreading ;  both  these  and  the  small  petals  are  white  when  they  first 
open,  but  slightly  change  to  a  pale  yellow  before  they  ML. 

The  fruit  at  first  swells  slowly  until  syringing  is  resumed,  then  if  the  plant  be 
subjected  to  a  genial  warm  and  moist  temperature,  they  show  signs  of  rapid  progress, 
and  become  fully  swelled  and  ripened  by  the  end  of  July. 

The  flavour  may  be  likened  in  some  degree  to  an  inferior  orange  apricot,  and  the 
fruit  is  about  the  same  size ;  it  possesses,  however,  the  fragrance  of  a  rose  in  a 
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powerful  degree ;  it  cannot  be  coneidered  (at  least  as  we  have  had  the  Opportunity 
of  eatii^  it),  at  all  equal  in  flavour  to  even  averj  inferior  apricot,  But  unless  it  was 
grown  in  a  house  intended  for  the  culture  of  tropical  fruits  alone,  and  where  during 
the  season  of  ripening  it  could  be  subjected  to  the  usual  ripening  process  to  secure 
flavour,  a  correct  estimate  of  iCs  merits  as  a  table-fruit  could  scarcely  be  given.  Our 
opinion  however  is,  that  to  render  it  a  really  good  fruit,  more  acid  than  it  at  present 
possesses,  must  by  some  means  or  other  be  obtained. 

The  fruit,  if  intended  to  be  eaten,  should  not  be  allowed  to  hang  upon  the  tree 
until  fully  dps ;  for  if  this  be  permitted,  they  become  woolly  and  insipid,  whiltit  on 
the  contrary,  if  they  be  gathered  carefully  when  they  have  arrived  at  their  fiill  size, 
colour,  and  fragrance,  and  are  placed  for  a  few  days  in  a  hot,  dry,  sunny  temperature, 
they  become  more  sugary,  their  flesh  instead  of  being  woolly  is  melting  and  luscious, 
and  their  flavour  is  certainly  much  improved. 


a  tlw  iBpttmrn  ot  thg  JontAon  m^nrlf  «bat  In  I       «  Tha  upeumm  of  tha  frnlt  nbai  itpa,  <m».ditli  of 
friiltUCtaMBWCirtlilnJiilT.  1U7.  lU  ulniml  >Via. 

b  A  dcttdud  bnaoh,  w  thorn  lbs  inikinKieiMe  aikd  d  Hm  mut  out  open  to  iliaw  the  hh  m  the  oaatit. 

the  Iniit  In  t.  lumg  MUe.  I       <  The  teed  vniered  vlth  \U  ladu^um. 

The  before-mentioned  particulars  respecting  the  Jamrosade  grown  at  Chataworth 
would  suggest  for  its  cultivation  as  a  table-fruit  the  following  rules : — 

1 .  The  temperature  tor  its  growth  and  fruiting  should  be  a  moderate  but  moist 
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8toY6  heat ;  and  its  roots  shooLd  have  access  to  a  little  bottom  vrannth,  but  not  in 
sacb  a  degree  as  to  dry  and  parch  the  soil. 

2.  During  the  season  of  torpidity  the  temperature  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
Tery  low :  perhaps  60^  would  be  a  fair  average.  It  ought  never  to  exceed  65^,  or 
fall  lower  than  55^. 

3.  If  grown  in  pots  or  tubs  abundance  of  root-room  should  be  given,  otherwise 
a  stunted  growth  is  sure  to  follow.  If  at  all  convenient,  it  is  best  to  plant  out  in  a 
prepared  border. 

4.  If  planted  out,  a  rich  light  loamy  soil  is  the  best,  and  no  other  addition  is 
requisite ;  but  if  grown  in  pots  or  tubs,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  light  rich  loam,  and 
one  part  veiy  rotten  manure  should  be  used. 

5.  Good  drainage  is  essential  wherever  grown :  auy  stagnation  of  water  soon 
paralyses  the  energies  of  the  roots,  and  renders  the  plant  unhealthy. 

6.  During  the  season  of  growth,  water  liberally  at  the  roots  and  syringe  freely 
every  fine  day ;  at  the  time  of  flowering  and  fruit-setting  this  should  be  discon- 
tinued, but  renewed  again  when  the  fruit  commences  to  swell. 

7.  When  the  fruit  is  full  grown  and  begins  to  ripen,  wet  the  tree  as  little  as 
possible  and  admit  a  good  supply  of  fresh  air  every  fine  day ;  this  will  assist  in 
producing  a  good  flavour. 

8.  Gather  the  fruit  carefully  from  the  tree  a  day  or  two  before  they  become  ripe, 
and  expose  them  in  a  warm,  dry  atmosphere,  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  until 
they  are  fully  matured. 

9.  For  increase,  plant  cuttings  in  spring  in  pots  of  sand,  and  place  them  under  a 
glass  in  a  moist  heat 

Many  other  species  besides  the  Jamrosade  are  cultivated  by  the  natives  of  the 
countries  where  they  are  naturally  found.     Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned — 

The  Malay  Apple  {J.  Malaccenm),  which  perhaps  bears  the  best  fruit  of  the 
whole,  but  has  not  yet  borne  in  this  country.  We  cannot  say  what  its  merits  may  be 
when  subjected  to  our  mode  of  culture.  It  forms  in  its  native  habitats  a  tree  30  or  40 
feet  high,  with  leaves  14  or  15  inches  long,  and  5  or  6  broad.  The  fruit  is  ovate* 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  very  agreeable  to  both  taste,  smell,  and  sight. 
It  requires  more  heat  than  J.  vulgaris,  but  in  all  other  respects  may  be  treated 
the  same. 

The  Purple  Rose-Apple  (J.  amplexicaidis). — Mr.  Gibson,  who,  whilst  in 
India  collecting  plants  for  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  ate  most,  of  the  kinds 
of  rose-apples,  considered  this  purple-fruited  preferable  to  the  others ;  it  grows 
rather  lai^er  than  the  Jamrosade,  although  scarcely  equal  in  size  to  some  of  the 
varieties  of  Malay  apple.  Its  treatment  is  in  every  respect  the  same  as  the 
J.  vulgaris. 

The  Eose-wateb  Jambu  ^J.  aquea)  is  the  same  in  habit  and  appearance  as 
the  J.  malaccensis ;  its  fruit  contains  a  deal  of  juice,  highly  impregnated  with  the 
fragrance  of  roses ;  hence  its  name.     Treat  it  like  the  J.  malaccensis. 
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The  Jabuticuta  ob  Jabatigabbubas  {Eugenia  cavliflora)  is  another,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Eose-apples ;  it  deserves  a  place  amongst  fruit-bearers,  and  may, 
perhaps,  by  cultiyation  be  rendered  a  superior  fruit.  Its  treatment  is  the  same  as 
J,  malaccerms. 

The  White  Forest  Rose- Apple  (J.  sylvestris  alha)  is  most  likely  the  true 
Schambu  of  Malacca  and  Java.  It  is  the  Eugenia  Jambos  and  Janibosa  vulgaris 
of  some  authors,  and  is  thought  to  be  a  white  variety  in  a  wild  state.  Its  fruit  is 
said  to  be  much  the  same  in  every  respect  except  size  (this  beiug  a  little  smaller) 
to  that  of  J.  vulgaris.  Its  treatment  in  cultivation  is  also  the  same.  The  wood  of 
this  plant  is  more  esteemed  than  the  fruit ;  it  grows  crooked  and  knotty,  and  forms 
excellent  ribs  for  shipping,  a  use  to  which  it  is  much  appropriated. 

The  Labge-leaved  Rose-Apple  (J.  macrophyUa)  resembles  very  much  in 
appearance  the  Malay  Apple  but  differs  both  in  its  flowers  and  fruit  It  must  be 
treated  like  J.  malaccensis. 

The  HAin)soME  Rose- Apple  (J.  formosa)  resembles  macrophyUa :  is  said  to 
bear  a  good  fruit,  and  to  be  worth  cultivating.  It  is  a  veiy  ornamental  plant,  and 
may  be  grown  like  J.  malMccensis, 

Several  other  species  are  perhaps  fully  equal  to  any  of  the  above ;  but  as  we  have 
no  direct  evidence  of  their  respective  merits,  we  can  do  no  more  than  mention  a  few 
of  their  names  : — 

The  Cayenne  Cheny  {Eugenia  Michelii),  the  Bastard  Guava  {Eugenia  pseudopsi- 
dium),  the  Jambon  [Jamhosa  densiflora),  the  Eupa  {Jambosa  cauliflora),  the 
Kikangar  {Jambosa  lineata),  and  the  Cogaiteira  {Eugenia  dysenterica).  As  most  of 
these  are  already  in  this  countiy,  if  the  attention  of  cultivators  generally  was  turned 
towards  their  treatment  as  fruit  trees,  the  real  value  of  each  might  soon  be  proved. 
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This  family  of  beautiful  flowers  (from  kalos,  beautiful,  and  anihos,  a  flower)  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Crassulaceas. 
Until  succulent  plants  were  re-arranged  by  Haworth  Kalosanthes  belonged  to 
the  genus  Crassula.  They  are,  however,  less  succulent  in  their  character,  and,  in 
a  decorative  point  of  view,  of  considerably  more  value  to  the  culturist.  Within  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  they  have  been  brot:^ht  veiy  prominently  into  notice  at  the 
July  Metropolitan  Exhibitions,  and  now  they  are  very  extensively  cultivated  by  the 
leading  gardeners  of  the  country,  both  for  exhibition  and  decorative  purposes.  As 
flower-garden  plants,  too,  they  are  of  considerable  value,  blooming  at  a  season  when  the 
aristocracy  return  to  their  country  seats  in  the  autumn ;  being,  when  well-grown  and 
properly  grouped,  remarkably  gorgeous  in  appearance ;  and,  what  is  of  equal  conse- 
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quence,  delicioiisly  sweet-scented  in  the  open  air,  though  their  fragrance  is  rather  too 
strong  for  the  confined  atmosphere  of  the  drawing-room. 

In.  their  native  country  they  doubtless  occupy  open  and  elevated  situations, 
where,  being  exposed  to  an  almost  vertical  sun,  and  intense  light,  they  not  only 
bloom  profusely,  but  produce  flowers  of  very  brilliant  colour.  In  this  country,  until 
within  the  last  ten  years,  the  Kalosanthes  were  treated  as  dry  stove  plants,  and  we 
recollect  the  time  when  they  used  to  be  potted  into  brick  rubbish  and  very  poor  soil, 
and  be  kept  veiy  diy  during  the  winter  season,  to  prevent  their  rotting  or  damping- 
off  just  above  the  surflEU^e  of  the  soil.  In  those  days,  plants  were  tortured  into  a 
miserable  existence,  and  the  wonder  is  now,  that  more  did  not  pass  out  of  cultivation, 
than  the  plant  catalogues  show  to  be  lost  to  the  country.  Merely  to  have  a  plant, 
no  matter  whether  it  was  enticed  to  live  for  years  in  a  4-inch  pot,  or  got  a  shift 
annually  on  a  certain  day,  was  the  sole  ambition  of  the  botanical  collectors  of  those 
days»  just  as  it  is  the  pride  of  some  of  the  antiquated  cultivators  of  the  present 
times. 

The  whole  of  the  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  are  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  and  indeed  if  the  plants  are  in  free  growth,  and  in  a  tolerably  moist  atmo- 
sphere, it  would  not  be  difficult  to  take  the  cuttings  off  with  roots  to  them,  as  they 
frequently,  when  growing  freely,  produce  roots  in  abundance  along  the  branches. 
However,  supposing  you  cannot  get  your  plants  in  this  way,  cuttings  may  be  taken 
off  any  time  between  Februaiy  and  October,  and  will  then  strike  freely.  In  length 
they  should  not  exceed  two  or  three  inches,  and  must  be  prepared  by  removing  the 
leaves  from  three  or  four  of  the  lower  joints,  and  then  cutting  close  under  the  lower- 
most one  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  wood  is  very  succulent  or  tender,  the  prepared 
cuttings  had  better  lay  for  a  few  days  in  a  diy  situation  to  evaporate  some  of  their 
juices,  but  if  the  wood  is  tolerably  hard,  they  may  be  inserted  in  the  cutting  pots  at 
once,  giving  them  an  open  porous  soil,  freely  intermixed  with  coarse  sand.  Place 
the  pots  on  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  kept 
either  moist  or  very  close.  They  will  root  and  be  fit  to  pot  off  in  about  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  After  the  end  of  April  it  is  not  necessary  to  strike  the  cuttings  in  pots, 
as  from  that  time  until  the  end  of  September,  they,  in  favourable  situations,  strike 
freely  in  the  open  ground.  At  that  season  tolerably  strong  branches  may  be  taken 
ofi^  and  being  inserted  in  a  shady  situation  in  the  open  ground,  or  temporarily  shaded 
for  a  short  time,  they  make  strong  plants  for  potting  in  the  autumn ;  and  if  they  are 
properly  ripened,  make  good  plants  for  bedding  in  the  flower-garden  in  the  following 
season. 

The  soil  in  which  the  Kalosanthes  most  delight  is  one  of  free  open  texture,  con- 

o  Two  parts  rich,  turfy,  sandy  loam 

One      do.    do.    do.      do.    peat 
One      do.    half-decomposed  leaf-mould 

liberally  intermixed  with  coarse  sand  and  potsherds,  and  charcoal  broken  small. 
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This  soil  must  not  be  much  broken,  but  must  be  used  in  a  rough  state ;  indeed,  it  is 
not  a  bad  plan  to  remove  some  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  loam  and  leaf-mould  by 
passing  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  before  adding  the  sand  and  potsherds  to  the  compost. 
Plants  sufficiently  strong  for  stock  or  flower-garden  purposes  may  be  grown  in  4  or 
6-inch  pots,  into  which,  if  they  are  strong  and  well-rooted,  they  may  be  potted  at 
once,  but  if  they  are  weak,  they  will  be  better  in  smaller  pots. 

Now  supposing  that  the  young  plants  when  first  potted  have  only  a  single  shoot, 
preparation  must  be  made  to  induce  them  to  become  bushy.  This  will  be  effected 
by  decapitating  the  young  plant  at  the  height  of  three  inches,  removing  at  the  same 
time  three  or  four  tier  of  the  uppermost  leaves,  to  fsicilitate  the  breaking  of  the 
branches.  Each  plant  will  now  produce  from  four  to  eight  branches,  which  may 
either  be  left  to  bloom,  or,  if  specimen  plants  be  wanted,  be  again  shortened  in  when 
six  inches  long  to  about  four  inches,  removing  the  leaves  as  before,  and  regulating 
the  branches  so  as  to  have  the  young  shoots  regularly  distributed  over  the  surface  of 
the  plant.  If  the  plants  break  very  freely,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  or  thin 
out  some  of  the  weaker  shoots  to  prevent  crowding,  as,  if  it  is  intended  to  grow  the 
plants  to  a  large  size,  something  like  the  annexed  vignette,  it  is  not  advisable  to  have 
the  shoots  too  much  crowded  at  the  commencement.  A  plant  in  an  8-inch  pot,  with 
ten  or  twelve  good  strong  shoots,  may  be  considered  a  good  start ;  supposing  you 
have  such  a  one  at  the  present  time,  the  following  will  be  the  method  to  pursue  in 
the  first  season : — Towards  the  end  of  February,  stop  the  shoots  and  remove  the 
leaves  as  before  directed,  and  keep  the  plant  in  a  warm  part  of  the  greenhouse  until 
it  has  made  shoots  an  inch  long ;  then  repot  it  into  a  12-inch  pot,  using  the  same 
compost  as  before,  and  return  it  to  the  greenhouse,  placing  it  in  a  warm  aiiy  place 
close  to  the  glajss.  Here  it  wHl  remain  until  the  greenhouse  plants  are  placed  in 
the  open  air,  when  it  may  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  situation,  but  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  When  the  pot  is  full  of  roots,  the  plant  may  be  watered  occasionally  with  veiy 
weak  liquid  manure,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  it  too  much  or  too  frequently. 
If  it  is  intended  to  bloom  the  plant  next  year,  it  must  not  be  stopped  after  the  spring 
stopping,  and  it  will  then  produce  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  fine  heads  of  bloom ; 
but  if  it  is  wished  to  make  a  fine  specimen,  and  not  to  bloom  it  until  the  third  year, 
it  must  be  stopped  again  the  end  of  July,  and  also  in  the  February  of  the  third  year. 
Supposing,  however,  that  it  blooms  in  the  second  year,  it  must  towards  the  end  of 
August,  after  the  flowers  have  faded,*be  cut  in  rather  severely,  and  be  again  started 
to  make  wood,  to  bloom  in  the  fourth  year.  Plants  of  Kalosanthes  rarely  bloom  well 
two  years  consecutively ;  but  if  half  the  bloom  buds  are  taken  off  in  the  second  year, 
then  a  succession  of  wood  will  be  produced  which  will  bloom  every  year. 

In  potting  the  Kalosanthes,  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  "  West  Kent  Pot "  made 
by  Pascall  of  Chislehurst,  as  the  plants  being  very  heavy,  it  is  dangerous  as  well  as 
inconvenient  to  reverse  them  so  as  to  turn  them  out  of  the  ordinary  pots.  The 
West  Kent  Pot,  though  not  quite  new  in  form,  is  an  exceedingly  useful  invention 
for  removing  large  specimens,  as  by  merely  placing  the  pot  on  a  block,  the  ball  is 
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thrust  oat,  aud  may  either  he  repotted  or  he  examined  and  returned  to  the  same 
pot,  and  that  without  any  fear  of  doing  the  plant  injury.  It  is  strongly  to  he 
recommended  for  large  specimen  plants  of  all  kinds. 

We  now  come  to  the  plants  in  their  third  season  of  growth,  and  supposing  that 
they  are  in  a  good  state  and  well  rooted,  they  must  he  removed  into  15-inch  pots 
about  the  middle  of  March,  using  the  before-mentioned  compost,  and  that  in  a 
tolerably  rough  state.  The  plants  which  did  not  bloom  in  the  second  year  were 
stopped  for  the  third  time  in  February,  but  those  which  bloomed  would  not  require 
stopping  at  that  time,  therefore  one  plant  will  bloom  partially  but  the  other  will  not. 
Now  it  is  possible  that  the  blooming  plants  will  not  require  so  large  a  shift  as  the 
growing  one,  but  of  that  the  cultivator  must  form  the  best  opinion.  Plants  of 
£[alosanthe8  do  not  generally  require  laiige  pots,  as  they  wiU  grow  to  a  large  size  in 
comparatively  small  ones ;  but  from  the  great  weight  of  the  plants,  large  pots  are 
obliged  to  be  used  to  keep  them  steady.  During  this  season  the  same  summer 
treatment  must  be  pursued ;  bat  as  the  plants  when  freely  growing  do  not  like  to  be 
deluged  with  water  by  heavy  rain,  care  nnist  be  taken  to  protect  them  in  continuous 
wet  weather.  We  generally  place  our  plants  in  a  spare  pit  or  temporary  house, 
where  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  at  all  times,  they  can  be  protected  from  rain 
without  much  trouble. 

The  annexed  vignette  represents  a  plant  of  Kalosanthes  coccinea  in  the  third  year 
of  its  growth,  and  the  second  of  its  blooming.  It  was  grown  in  the  garden  of  James 
Cook,  Esq.,  Brooklands,  Blackheath  Park,  where  our  drawing  was  taken.  It  was 
exhibited  both  in  1846  and  1847,  by  Mr.  Ayres,  both  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  Chiswick,  and  also  at  the  Regent's  Park.  The  plant  is  still  in  splendid 
condition,  and  promises  to  be  finer  this  season  than  ever. 

Now  the  only  secret  in  growing  the  Kalosanthes,  or  rather  in  blooming  them,  is 
to  get  the  plants  properly  matured  in  the  autumn,  and  the  bloom  ^et ;  and  to  effect 
this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  growth  receive  a  timely  check  in  the  autumn,  by 
reducing  the  supply  of  water,  and  by  placing  the  plants  in  a  dry  sunny  situation, 
such  as  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  or  close  to  the  back  wall  of  a  cold  pit,  where  they 
will  be  benefited  by  full  exposure  and  considerable  dry  heat  •  It  is,  however, 
useless  to  think  of  blooming  the  plants,  unless  the  growth  is  strong ;  therefore  it  is 
not  advisable  to  stop  a  plant  intended  to  bloom,  later  than  the  end  of  June,  as  after 
that  time  they  rarely  make  growth  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  good  bloom. 

When  the  plants  are  housed  for  the  winter,  they  must  be  placed  in  an  airy  part 
of  the  greenhouse,  and  be  kept  close  to  the  glass.  Keep  them  during  that  time 
tolerably  dry,  and  in  the  spring  do  all  you  can  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
blooming  shoots  until  late  in  March,  as,  if  the  flower-stems  get  long,  they  look 
unsightly  and  require  a  great  deal  of  staking.  To  bring  the  blooms  out,  of  a  really 
fine  colour,  they  require  to  be  placed  in  the  full  sun,  and  close  to  the  glass,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  flowers  do  not  get  scorched. 

The  finest  kinds  of  Kalosanthes  at  present  in  cultivation  are  K.  coccinea ;  coccinea 
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major,  and  B  Tariety  of  Mesare.  Henderson's,  with  vary  dark  flowere,  K.  vertieolor, 
mtida  or  grandtfiora  miniala,  a  very  Bwwt-scentod  one,  K.  jatmatundet,  a  small  eariy 
blooming  white  one,  and  K.  odoratusma,  a  oompaiatirely  northless  flower,  but 
admired  by  some  for  its  fragrance. 


Widlli  of  ditto.. 


THE  BALM  OR  BALSAM  OF  GILEAD  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

The  Balm  or  Balsam  of  Gilead,  so  celebrated  in  past  ages,  and  spoken  so  highly 
of  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  DJodorua  Siculus,  and  other  ancient  writere,  is  a  vegetable 
gummy  substance,  which,  when  first  gathered  from  the  tree,  is  turbid  and  white, 
with  a  strong  pungent  smell,  and  a  hitter,  acrid,  astringent  taste.  After  being  kept 
for  a  time,  it  becomes  more  thin,  limpid,  and  transparent,  assuming  a  greenish 
colour,  and  afierwards  a  golden  yellow,  being  then  about  the  consistence  of  boney, 
and  possessing  a  fragrant,  resinous,  and  balsamic  odour ;  in  this  state  it  is  very 
tenacious,  and  will  admit  of  being  drawn  out  into  long  threads.  It  is  then  called 
Opobaham,  but  in  this  pure  state  is  rarely  or  never  to  be  purchased. 

lu  medicinal  properties  were  so  highly  extolled  by  the  ancient  physicians  that  it 
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*wa8  by  them  considered  a  specific  for  almost  every  disease.  Administered  in  doses 
of  about  three  grains,  it  was  said  to  strengthen  weak  stomachs ;  was  deemed  an 
excellent  remedy  for  ulcers,  and  eveiy  description  of  wounds ;  being  sudorific,  was 
used  in  rheumatism ;  as  an  aromatic  and  stimulant,  it  was  administered  in  all  nervous 
and  pulmonic  complaints ;  and  was  esteemed  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of  poisonous 
reptiles.    In  Egypt,  at  this  day,  it  is  valued  as  a  medicine  of  no  ordinary  character. 

In  Turkey,  the  ladies  use  it  as  an  odoriferous  ointment,  and  also  as  a  cosmetic. 
Lady  Mary  Montagu  mentions  the  extensive  adulterations  which  this  valuable  drug 
undergoes,  and  states  that,  even  in  Constantinople,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  it  in 
a  pure  state.  Whilst  resident  in  that  city  *'  she  applied  some  to  her  face,  which  in 
consequence  became  swelled  and  inflamed,  and  continued  so  during  three  days ;  but 
on  this  subsiding,  her  complexion  was  much  improved  by  the  operation,  and  to  this 
is  attributed  the  fine  bloom  &r  which  the  Eastern  ladies  are  so  celebrated." 

Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  this  gum  both  in  ancient  and  modem  days, 
neither  the  Arabian  physicians  nor  early  writers  appear  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  origin  of  the  plants  from  which  it  was  obtained.  The  article  was  supposed 
by  many  to  be  solely  a  product  of  Judea,  and  as  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gilead 
in  that  country,  the  merchants  chiefly  brought  their  supplies  into  Egypt,  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Balm  or  Balsam  of  Gilead. 

From  saared  history  we  learn  that  a  little  more  than  600  years  after  the  flood, 
or  about  1730  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Ishmaelites  and  Arabian  merchants, 
trafficking  with  spices  and  various  Indian  commodities  to  Egypt,  carried  this  article 
also  along  with  them. 

Amongst  the  ancients,  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  called  the  plant  Baisamumf 
or  Balsam  Tree.  It  is  by  them  stated  to  be  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  and  this  testimony 
has  in  modem  times  been  confirmed  by  Bruce,  who,  in  his  "  Travels,"  states  that 
'*  it  grows  plentifully  amongst  the  Myrrh  trees  behind  Azab,  all  along  the  coast  to 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandel." 

Niebuhr,  in  his  book  of  travels,  also  asserts  the  same.  Strabo  mentions  the 
locality  of  the  plant  particularly,  and  is  probably  the  only  one  of  the  ancients  who 
has  done  so.  His  words  are,  "  Near  to  this  is  the  most  happy  land  of  the  Sabaans, 
*where  grows  the  Myrrh,  Frankincense,  and  Cinnamon ;  and  on  the  coast  about  Saba 
the  Balsam  also  is  plentiful."  Other  writers  state  it  to  be  found  growing  plentifiilly 
.about  a  day's  journey  from  the  Red  Sea  on  the  Asiatic  side.  Gerlach  relates  that 
the  tree  grows  near  Bederhunim,  a  village  between  Mecca  and  Medina,  in  a  sandy 
Tocky  soil,  confined  to  a  track  about  a  mile  in  length.  From  this  locality  it  no  doubt 
received  the  name  of  Balsam  of  Mecca.  It  is  also  called  Beshan,  or  as  Bruce  terms 
it,  Balessan. 

Wherever  the  plant  is  originally  a  native,  it  seems  to  have  been  transplanted  at  an 
early  age  into  the  south  of  Arabia  Felix ;  and,  from  the  above  accounts,  we  niight 
judge  that  one  of  the  first  plantations  which  succeeded,  was  at  Petra,  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  Arabia,  now  only  a  village,  and  called  Beden  or  Bederthunein.  After- 
wards it  was  conveyed  into  Palestine,  where  its  gum  received  the  name  of  Balsamum 
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Judiacum  and  Balm  of  Gilead,  and  became  an  important  article  of  the  commerce  of 
that  country.  This  transplantation,  according  to  Josephns,  took  place  1700  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Saba,  or  Azab,  visited  King 
Solomon;  amongst  other  valuable  presents,  he  relates  that  she  gave  him  living  plants 
of  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Balm  of  Gilead. 

The  name  of  the  plant,  as  given  by  botanists,  is  Balsamodenbbon  Gileadensis; 
the  Amyris  GUeadensia  of  linn,  and  Vahl.,  Armyris  Opchc^Uamum  of  Forsk,  and 
Syriacum  de  Mecca  of  some  other  authors.  Bruce,  in  his  description  of  it,  says  that 
it  grows  five  or  six  feet  high,  branching  much,  with  the  aspect  of  a  standard  cherry- 
tree,  red  branches  and  white  flowers.    Its  true  characters,  however,  are  as  follows : — 

Balsamodendbon  Gileadensis. — ^An  evergreen  tree-like  shrub,  growing  four- 
teen feet  or  more  high.  Branches  numerous,  crooked,  and  spreading.  Wood  soft, 
whitish;  light,  and  covered  with  a  smooth,  reddish  ash-coloured  bark.  Leaves  thinly 
scattered,  palmately  tri£>liate,  Bometimes  with  pairs  of  opposite  pinnsB,  and  an  odd 
one ;  leaflets  neariy  ovate,  blunt,  entire,  and  of  a  bright  green.  Flowers  scattered 
upon  the  branches,  small,  white,  unisexual.  Pedicels  axillary,  one-flowered,  and 
usually  growing  in  threes,  shorter  than  the  petioles.  Calyx  persistent,  divided  into 
four  small,  acuminated  teeth.  Fetals  four,  oblong,  acute,  concave,  spreading, 
induplicately  valvate  in  aestivation.  Stamens  eight,  inserted  under  tlie  annular  disk, 
with  elevated  warts  between  them.  FUaments  tapering,  erect,  and  terminated  by 
oblong  anthers.  Ovary  one,  ovate,  superior,  two-celled.  Style  tiiick,  the  length  of 
the  filaments,  and  terminated  by  a  quadrangular  stigma.  Drupe  roundish-ovate, 
with  an  acute  termination,  opening  by  four  valves,  two-celled,  or,  by  abortion,  one- 
celled.     CeUs  one-seeded.    Seed  a  smooth  nut 

The  finest  balsam  is  obtained  from  these  trees  by  wounding  the  branches  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  whilst  the  sap  is  in  most  vigorous 
circulation ;  the  gum  that  oozes  is  received  into  small  earthen  bottles,  and  every 
day's  produce  is  poured  into  a  larger  vessel,  which  is  kept  closely  corked.  This  is 
called  Opobahamt  and  can  be  obtained  only  by  presents ;  the  supply  scarcely  exceeds 
what  is  required  in  the  seraglios,  and  for  the  use  of  the  great  officers ;  so  that  it  is 
never  sent  out  of  the  country.  In  this  pure  state,  it  will  dissolve  readily  in  water ; 
whilst  the  coarser  kind,  and  that  which  is  adulterated  with  Cypress  turpentine  and 
oil  of  sesamum,  remains  undissolved  on  the  surface. 

The  next  kind  is  obtained  by  gently  boiling  the  ripe  fruit  in  water,  and  skimming 
ofiP  the  balsamic  matter  as  it  rises  to  the  sur£eu^.     This  is  called  Ca/rpo-halsam. 

The  third,  or  most  inferior  kind,  is  obtained  from  the  same  materials  which 
produced  the  Carpo-balsam,  with  an  addition  of  young  branches,  and  by  increasing 
the  fire,  a  supply  of  thick  dark-coloured  balsam  rises,  and  is  collected ;  this  is  called 
Xylo-halsam,    These  two  last  kinds  are  what  chiefly  reach  Europe. 

The  wood  is  burnt  as  a  perfume,  in  most  parts  of  Arabia. 

In  cultivation,  the  plant  requires  the  heat  of  a  moderate  stove,  should  be 
planted  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  and  may  be  easily  increased  by 
cuttings  planted  in  pots  of  sand,  and  placed  under  a  hand-glass  in  heat. 
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NEW,  RARB,  OR  INTERB8TINO  PLANTS,  IN  FLOWBR,  IN  THB  DIFFERRNT  BUBITRBAN 

NfJBSBRIEB  AND  GARDBN& 

BuBUHOPTOinA  mioiDA.  ThiB  remarkable  speeieB  is  in  flower  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Hortieoltoral 
Society,  Chiswick.  It  is  well  known  from  its  very  mngnlar  habit,  and  remarkable  for  the  laz^  and 
delicate  yiolet  blossonia  so  beantifally  reticulated.  A  delicious  odour  is  also  another  of  its 
attractions. 

Daphtte  Fortvni.  We  may  again  notice  this  very  useful  plant  as  being  in  good  flower  in  the 
(jardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  particularly  as  it  yields  a  large  amount  of  bloom  at  this 
season  in  a  slight  degree  of  heat  Its  profusion  of  delicate  lilac  blossoms  will  always  make  it  a 
great  favourite,  especially  as  it  proves  quite  hardy. 

EpiDBNDRUii  AU&iMTiACuii.  In  the  above-named  Gardens  this  specieB  is  flowering  abundantly, 
and  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  bo  fine  a  condition.  It  is  now  well  known  by  its  rich  orange 
flowers  produced  in  dense  dusters  above  the  dark-green  foliage.  As  seen  in  the  perfection  of  this 
specimen  there  is  scarcely  another  of  its  species  so  striking  in  iq>pearance.  It  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  H^rtweg  to  the  Gardens  of  the  Society. 

EmcA  ABisTATA.  lu  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Fairbaim,  Clapham  Rise,  we  saw  a  splendid 
specimen  In  perfection  of  this  the  finest  of  the  Heath  tribe.  The  plant  was  about  two  feet  high, 
and  rather  more  in*  diameter,  completely  covered  with  blossoms.  In  specimens  of  this  kind 
of  Heath,  we  should  think  a  less  number  of  supports  would  make  the  plant  less  formal  and  be  more 
attractive,  than  when  they  appear  like  a  round  ball,  as  in  this  otherwise  splendid  qiedmen. 

L€ELIA  PLAVA.  Mr.  Blsndy,  of  Reading,  forwarded  for  exhibition  to  the  rooms  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Regent  Street,  a  very  well-flowered  specunen  of  the  above.  It  has  very  bright 
yellow  blossoms,  produced  at  the  top  of  an  erect  ston  in  a  close  mass.  It  is  very  pretty  and  lively 
in  colour,  not  by  any  means  a  difficult  species  to  cultivate,  and  worthy  a  place  in  every  collection. 

MiLTONiA  cuNEATA.  This  spodes  was  forwarded  by  the  above-named  gentieman,  in  good 
condition,  for  exhibition  in  Regent  Street.  It  is  not  a  very  showy  spedes,  having  sepals  and  petals 
narrow  and  short,  spotted  with  very  dark-brown  on  a  pale-greenish  ground.  The  labeUnm  is  a 
creamy-white  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  rather  scantily  on  a  sc^ie  more  than  three  feet 
in  length. 

Odontoolossuii  puLCHELLVii.  A  well-growu  and  profusely-flowered  specimen  of  the  above 
was  forwarded  to  the  Rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Sodety,  Regent  Street,  for  exhibition,  by 
Mr.  Warner.  This  spedes  is  eadly  cultivated,  producing  bloom  very  fredy,  rivalling  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley  in  the  purity  of  its  white  flower  and  ddidous  fragrance.  It  ought  to  be  in  every 
collection,  as  it  is  almost  always  in  flower. 

•  Phaivs,  spb.  NOV.  An  introduction  from  Java  by  the  collector  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Exeter,  not  very  showy,  as  in  the  present  specimen  it  has  but  three  flowers  upon  an  upright 
stem  about  a  foot  long.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  brownish,  very  pale,  the  lip  white,  yellowish  in 
the  tubular  part ;  under  the  throat  a  broad  blotch  of  pale  lilao  is  seen.  The  foliage  is  broad,  and 
Spbout  eighteen  inches  long. 

SiPHOCAMPTLUB  UACBOSTOMA.  Messrs.  Voitch  and  Son  sent  with  the  above  to  the  Horticultural 
Rooms,  Regent  Street,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  dark  variety  of  8.  macrottoma  ;  the  variety 
consLsts  in  the  leaves  being  stained  with  crimson  underneath,  and  the  flowers  assume  a  deeper 
colour.  The  specimen  was  about  four  feet  high,  with  several  stems  and  branches  terminating  in 
large  and  compact  masses  of  intense  crimson-scarlet  flowers.  The  plant  had  evidentiy  been 
drawn  up  considerably  in  heat,  but  even  with  this  disadvantage,  it  is  a  most  useful  plant  for  winter 
cultivation,  lasting  a  long  time  in  bloom.  Messrs.  Veitch  received  it  from  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kew  as  a  seedling  spedes,  and  one  of  Purdie's  introducing  there.  We  likewise  saw  a  very  nice 
specimen  about  two  feet  hi^,  in  good  flower,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Rollissons,  Tooting,  where 
we  found 

SiPHOCAMPTLUs,  SPE.  NOV.,  showiug  bloom  ;  and  from  the  beauty  of  its  colour  we  augur  very 
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favourably  for  its  becoming  a  favourite  with  cultivators.  The  flower  is  large,  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  a  rich  rose-colour,  with  a  lUac  bloom,  making  it  both  rich  and  delicate. 
The  flowers  are  produced  singly,  or  in  pairs  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  The  foliage  is  woolly,  undulated  and  serrated  at  the  edges,  and  when  fully  grown,  is  richly 
marked  with  purplish  veins,  similar  to  the  leaves  of  QtrMta  Zebrina,  We  also  noticed  in  their 
collection  a  very  fine 

Yanda,  spb.  NOV.,  introduced  by  them  from  Java.  It  is  in  form  and  colour  of  the  flower  much 
akin  to  Jtoxbvrghii  and  tesseUata,  but  mpre  than  double  the  size  of  either,  being  upwards  of 
two  inches  in  diameter.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  whitish,  spotted  all  over  with  bright  brown  ; 
the  lip  is  crimson-purple  ;  the  back  of  the  flower  and  peduncles  quite  white.  The  specimen  had 
but  one  spike  of  bloom,  holding  five  flowers,  so  that  when  a  plant  is  of  sufficient  size  to  produce 
several  spikes,  we  do  not  think  it  will  be  surpassed  by  any  of  its  compeers.  It  is  generally  thought 
to  be  the  same  that  the  Dutch  botanists  have  named  insignM,  but  we  believe  it  will  not  prove  to^ 
be  that  species,  but  one  equally  handsome. 

Vriesa  psiiTACiNA.  Some  litUe  time  since,  this  species  was  exhibiting  its  richly-coloured 
crimson  flower-stem  and  bracts  encircling  the  flowers,  which  were  yellow  and  bright  purple.  It 
belongs  to  the  pine-apple  tribe,  not  a  large-grower,  flowers  freely,  and  has  an  additional  attraction 
over  most  of  its  race,  by  the  flowers  lasting  a  considerable  time  in  perfection. 
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In  the  stove,  an  increase  of  heat  and  moisture  should  be  supplied  as  the  season  advances. 
Liberal  potting,  good  drainage,  suitable  soil,  and  thin,  clear,  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a  week, 
are  amongst  the  best  adjuncts  to  give  vigorous  and  rapid  growth.  To  render  plants  bushy,  and  of 
a  good  form,  induce  the  production  of  lateral  shoots  by  regularly  stopping  the  ends  of  the  others, 
when  they  have  advanced  a  few  joints.  Now  is  the  chief  time  to  increase  the  stock  by  cuttings ; 
amongst  other  things,  do  not  forget  the  finer  species  of  ThwubergiOy  EupkorhiOy  especially  ^'oc^tnt- 
flaray  Begonia^  Clerodendron,  Pleroma,  Rudlioy  and  ^»dUnanthui^  In  the  Orchid-house,  heat, 
shade,  cleanliness,  and  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture,  together  with  a  litUe  fresh  air,  are  the 
requisites  of  the  present  month.  Admit  air  always  in  the  mornings,  and  be  careful  that  no  plants 
are  exposed  to  any  direct  draught ;  dose  up  very  early  in  the  day,  and  do  not  give  too  much  fire- 
heat  Those  plants  on  naked  blocks,  without  moss,  must  at  this  season  be  particularly  attended  lo  ; 
otherwise,  from  their  full  exposure,  they  are  very  liable  to  sufler  from  too  much  light  and  drought. 
Dendrcbiums  'making  their  growth  will  require  a  good  supply  of  water.  There  will  now  be  a 
pretty  general  growth  ;  and  the  plants,  with  a  few  exceptions,  should  be  freely  syringed. 
Stanhopeae  will  soon  b^in  to  protrude  their  flowers  ;  be  careful  that  these  be  not  damaged. 

In  the  conservatory,  allow  no  plants  to  sufler  from  drought.  Administer  thin  liquid  numure  two 
or  three  times  a  week  ;  this  is  especially  advantageous  to  orange  trees.  Attend  to  climbers  with 
water,  training,  and  stopping*  Camellias  which  were  removed  succeesiYely  into  an  increased  heat, 
will,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  have  perfected  their  shoots  ;  they  then  scarcely  require  so  much 
water  at  the  roots,  but  shade  and  syringing  must  be  continued  the  same  as  last  month,  until  the 
flower-buds  are  formed ;  then  resort  to  a  supply  of  liquid  manure. 

In  the  greenhouse,  .Qxicmes,  ffecUhs,  Corrceas,  Chorozemas,  and  other  plants  of  similaf  habits, 
should  have  their  leading  shoots  stopped  to  render  them  bushy.  Give  liberal  shifts  to  such  as 
require  it,  especially  for  specimen  plants.  Propagation  should  now  progress  as  quickly  aa  the 
shoots  become  in  a  fit  condition  for  cuttings. 

Frames  and  pits  containing  young  potted-off  phmts,  for  turning  out  into  the  flower-garden,  will 
merely  require  to  be  kept  dean,  to  have  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather,  and  to  be  supplied  regularly 
with  water.  In  the  open  air,  dress  beds  and  borders,  prepare  situations  for  planting  out  large 
specimens  from  the  greenhouse.  Sow  annuals  for  late  flowering,  arrange  herbaceous  plants,  and 
get  everything  in  good  order  as  soon  as  possible. 


.4.^^^ 


agalmVla  stamInea. 


ARidiByl*.) 


DIDYNAMIA. 


<Mfr. 

▲NOIOSPBRBOA. 


Nmimrmt  Origr. 
OESNERACKfi. 

(Ommhwii,  Fiv.  JTJiv.) 


GamBicGHAmAcm^— Ca/y«flTe-p«rt«d,eqinl,  Co- 
r»Oa  lolnilar.  Incurred,  with  a  dUsted  air(»t»aiid  an 
obUqfDe^  flre-lobad,  mb-lafalate  limb.  Stament  five, 
ezaertad,  of  which  two  or  four  are  fertile;  anthen 
linear,  oonneotedf  with  parallel  oeile.  £S(/yma  haHunel- 
lateu  CajptuU  rtrj  long,  illiqiie-fonned,  two-Talved, 
lUeeiy  foor-oelled.  Seeds  minute,  ending  in  a  hair  at 
hoth  ends.— iHm. 

Sracinc  CBARAcraa.— PI<m<  an  efdphyta  Sterne 
careeping,  roboit,  rooting  at  the  Jolnta,  hairy.  Leaves 
alternate,  oblong,  aonminated,  dentloulated,  nearly 
equal  at  the  baae,  fleehy,  bright  gloeay  green  on  the 
upper  elde^  downy  beneath  and  on  the  edges,  about 
eix  inches  long  and  four  broad.    Petiole  three  inches 


toig,  fleshy,  lowers  dlandrmiB,  produced  in  dense 
fiudcles  at  the  axils  of  the  leaTse ;  each  fssoicle  con- 
taining about  fifteen  flowers.  Calp*  tubular,  smooth, 
green.  CoroUa-tube  two  inches  hmg,  of  the  brightest 
sioarlet;  throat  wide,  clothed  with  hairs;  limb  im- 
perfectly two-lipped ;  upper  lip  two-lobed,  lower  three- 
lobed.  Stamens  ezserted ;  filunents  extending  an  inch 
beyond  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  of  a  bright  purple. 
Slyle  shorter  than  the  stamens.  iSt^ma  divided  at  the 
termination  into  two  broad  thin  plates. 

Symowtmbs  IHD  AnrHOBiTra8.<— Agalmyla  Blume, 
Bifdr.f  pb  706;  Agalmyla  staminea  B<«Me,  Bifdr., 
p.  767  ;  Cyrtandra  staminea  Vahl.,  Bnumer,  1,  p.  106 ; 
Justioia  parasitica  Lam.t  lU  1,  p.  49. 


In  December,  1847,  Messrs:  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  sent  for  exhibition 
to  the  Horticultaral  Society's  Booms,  Regent  Street,  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
remarkably  singular  and  handsome  plant.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of 
^schyrumthuSy  but  the  plant  differs  materially  in  habit. 

It  is  a  native  of  Java,  whence  it  was  lately  introduced  by  the  above  gentlemen 
through  their  indefifttigable  collector,  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb,  who  discovered  it  growing 
in  humid  parts  of  mountain  woods. 

It  is  easily  cultivated :  the  same  treatment  as  is  given  to  the  various  species  of 
^sehynanthtis  suits  it  weU ;  namely,  the  temperature  of  a  warm  and  moist  stove, 
with  liberal  watering  and  syringing  during  the  period  of  growth ;  but  in  the  season 
of  rest  to  be  kept  nearly  dry. 

It  should  be  potted  in  turfy  peat,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  loam  and  sand,  or 
vegetable  mould.  Good  drainage  is  essential,  both  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and 
also  mixed  through  the  soil. 
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Increase  is  effected  b^  cuttings  planted  in  pots  of  sand,  and  placed  under  a  glass 
in  heat 

Our  draving  was  made  from  a  spedmen  communicated  hj  Messrs.  Vdteh  and 
Sod,  in  December,  18^7. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  agalma,  an  ornament,  and  Aub,  a  forest; 
because  the  spedes  are  great  onuunentB  to  the  ymoAa  in  vhich  they  grow. 


C'^ajJ^/ca        c-/t/-f^/U./eua^-/ 


CASSEUA  INTEGRIFOUA. 


CmmIU.) 


DIDTNAMIA. 


ANOI06FBBMIA. 


M«KtmrmiOr^tr. 
VBRHBNACBJi. 


tabular,  fiT»-cl«ft  or  flf^-toothad.  GfroUa  hjpogjnoui, 
monopetalont,  tabnlAr,  deoldooHib  with  an  Irrogular 
flye-lobod  Umb^  JBiHvatUm  Imbrlofttod.  Stametu 
ftrnr,  nnequaL  Ovarp  mperior,  two-eslled.  OvuUt 
few.  8tpl«  m.  Stigma  oapltele  wad  imdlTidMl. 
FruUtkheny, 

Brmoma  CnAMAormiu^Flant  u  ereESiMii  dirab. 
19rafidb4f  nunmonib  anooth,  round.  X«a«M  altenutte, 
without  ttlpalMb  «lmple^  ontlreb  orato-laaoeolate, 
obtoMk  WHTod,  petiolato,  naooth,  t^omy  green  on  both 
enrfacoe.  .FZowert  prodnoed  in  looio  nuMDoa,  of  from 
fiwr  to  abc  on  OMh,  prooeeding  from  the  azUs  of  the 


the  eztnmlttai  of  the  bnnoheft  CWyjr 
tabnler,  eomewhat  ownpennlate,  fiTo-toothed*  teeth 
aouminated.  Corolla  fkmnel-iheped,  delicate  pnrple- 
blne^  throat  laige,  paler  than  the  llmb»  marked  with 
deep  purple  peneUUngBi  interior  of  the  tube  yellow ; 
limb  flye>lobed,  ecnnewhat  two-Upped ;  upper  Up  two- 
lobed,  lower  Up  three-lobed,  middle  eegment  loogeet, 
the  whole  more  or  leee  reiieaced.  Btamim  ehorter  than 
the  tube  of  the  oorolla. 

AoTBOBinae  akd  BTitoinriuBa^— GaeeeUa  integrilblia 
Iftet  Von  EitHb.,  and  MarU  aleo  BUudtFt  Nomet^ 
elator,  p.  a03. 


This  beautiful  stove  shrub  is  a  native  of  the  woods  of  Brazil,  whence  it  was 
introduced  some  years  ago  to  the  continent,  but  by  whom  we  are  unable  to  say.  In 
1843  it  was  brought  to  this  countiy.  Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Son,  nurserymen, 
Tooting,  received  plants  of  it  from  M.  Neumann,  of  Paris,  which  flowered  in  April, 
1844,  when  our  drawing  was  nuide. 

In  cultivation  it  is  a  hardy  stove  plant,  requiring  a  moderate  temperature  not 
much  exceeding  a  warm  greenhouse. 

It  should  be  pott&l  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  with  good  drainage, 
and  plenty  of  room  for  the  roots  to  run. 

Increase  is  easily  effected  by  cuttings  planted  in  sand  or  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
moderate  but  moist  heat. 


(NEW  ORCHID.) 

CORYANTHES  FIELDINGn  lAruU. 

Desobifhon. — Thefiowen  are  pendulous  and  inyerted,  so  that  the  apparatus  of 
the  column  hangs  downwards  instead  of  heing  erect  The  general  colour  of  the 
ports  is  pale  brownish-yellow,  a  little  mottled,  and  stained  with  cmnamon  in  an 
irregular  manner.  When  closed  the  flower  is  about  five  inches  long,  and  three 
wide.  As  it  unfolds,  the  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  membranous  and  bear  no 
small  resemblance  to  a  bat's  wings,  turn  back,  seem  to  fold  up,  and  finallj  hang 
drooping  at  the  back  of  the  lip  and  column,  in  which  organs,  as  is  well  known,  the 
singularity  of  the  genus  resides. 

The  lip  is  borne  by  a  thick  horizontal  arm  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  which 
proceeds  from  the  top  of  the  flower-stalk,  and  consequently  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  column.  Bight  and  left  of  its  base  are  placed  two  softish  fleshy  pale  ear-like 
lobes,  which  are  the  organs  of  secretion,  a  sweet  fluid  continually  dripping  from 
them  as  long  as  the  flower  is  in  vigour. 

At  the  other  end  this  horizontal  arm  expands  into  a  convex  cap  or  hood,  hairy  in 
front,  but  bald  on  the  crown ;  a  little  compressed  from  the  back,  and  two  inches 
across  in  its  principal  diameter.  From  the  cap  hangs  down  a  large  fleshy  goblet, 
smooth  at  the  edges,  flattened  at  the  end,  two  inches  deep,  and  as  many  wide,  and 
connected  with  the  cap  by  a  hollowed  fleshy  stalk,  which  is  strongly  marked  by 
various  transverse  fleshy  folds,  warts,  and  ridges ;  into  this  goblet  drips  the  honey, 
secreted  by  the  two  ears  at  the  base  of  the  horizontal  arm  which  carries  the  lip. 
On  the  side  next  the  column  the  goblet  is  opened,  and  near  the  bottom  of  this 
opening  it  is  furnished  with  three  sharp-pointed  lobes,  of  which  the  lateral  curve 
downwards,  and  the  middle  one  stands  erect,  rising  just  high  enough  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  head  of  the  column,  which  grows  downwards  so  &r  as  almost  to 
touch  it. 

The  column  is  a  large  fleshy  dub-shaped  body  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
throwing  back  its  head,  till  its  bosom  becomes  so  round  and  large  as  to  be  com- 
parable to  the  breast  of  a  puffer  pigeon.  The  head  of  the  column  divides  into  two 
short,  flat,  fleshy,  curved  arms,  between  which  the  anther  is  seated. — Lmdl.  in 
Joum,  Hort,  Soc, 
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(aWrtrf  kwwl  ItlfuphyUfo.) 


MONADBLPHIA. 


Orin. 
DBCANDBIA. 


MALPIGHllCBJL 


OjufSBK  Cbaractcb.— Coljfx  tif-vntUA,  eaob  Mg- 
mcnt  fnrnUhad  with  two  i^ands  at  its  teie.  P^aU 
fiTD.  nnaqnal,  imgnlmilatiw  BUmem  ten,  wiwgwaT  and 
diflsimilar.  Antkert  thiok,  and  reaembUng  glanda 
SigU*  three*  diatlnet,  the  eztrcmitifle  epreedlng  out 
like  a  leaf.  Carpelf  three,  indeblaoent,  one«eeded, 
ending  in  a  einiple  membranous  wfng. 

Spbcific  CHAaACTsa.— P2anl  a  twining  efeigieen 
ehmb.  Leaves  opposite,  cordate,  oblique  at  the  base, 
smooth,  cUiated,  glauooos.    PetioUt  with  two  glands 


at  the  top.  FlotMrs  larger  rnnhallate,  three  to  dx  in 
anmnbel.  Co/jfjr  glanoons  green ;  toftef  fleshy,  nearly 
orUoular ;  plandt  small.  Corotta  of  five  broad,  Mnged, 
and  rounded  petals^  of  a  rioh  orange-yellow;  elawt 
long.   I^mtn$  with  the  filaments,  awl-shaped. 

Aumoarrus  awd  STwoifTMBa.— Btigmaphyllcn  Au- 
gutU  de  SL  HUaire,  Lindlep  in  Bot,  R^ter,  1680; 
B.  oUiatom  LindUp  in  Bot  Reg^  v.  S7»  IM  deicrip, ; 
Banisterla  olUata  Lamarek  Did.,  1,  p.  980,  0.  Don  in 
8gtU  (ffOard.  and  Bat,  1, 044. 


The  genus  StigmaphyUon  ivas  fonnerly  associated  with  BamUteria,  and  contains 
some  Teiy  handsome  species,  all  climbers,  but  many  are  yet  unknown  in  British 
collections.  They  are  natiyes  of  Brazil,  where  in  the  woods  and  thickets  they 
grow  abundantly,  and  are  certainly  deserving  the  attention  of  collectors. 

Our  present  subject  was  introduced  in  1840,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  at 
Sion  House  in  1841,  in  the  splendid  collection  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
It  has  since  bloomed  with  several  other  cultiyators,  and  our  drawing  was  made  fiiom 
a  fine  specimen  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Enight  and  Peny,  nuiseiymen, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  in  October,  1846. 

It  is  a  handsome  stove  plant ;  the  leaves  have  a  fine  texture,  with  a  glaucous  and 
shining  surfoce ;  the  flowers  are  large,  produced  in  axillaiy  umbels,  and  are  of  a  very 
bright  yellow. 

It  grows  freely  in  a  light  turfy  loam,  or  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand ; 
and  cuttings  taken  from  the  ripened  wood  will  strike  root  if  planted  in  sand  under 
a  hand-glass  in  heat. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  stigma,  a  stigma,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf;  because 
the  termination  of  the  style  becomes  expanded  into  the  form  of  a  leaf. 

Malpiohiack£  as  at  present  ai'ranged  consists  of  forty-three  genera ;  many  form 
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handsome  trees,  others  are  climbers ;  their  flowers  are  generally  showy,  the  foliage 
neat,  the  wood  tinged  with  red,  and  the  bark  bitter.  Some  bear  eatable  fruit,  and 
Malpighia  urens  and  glabra  are  cultivated  for  that  purpose  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America  under  the  name  of  Barbadoes  Cherries.  In  appearance  and  size  the 
drupes  of  the  latter  species  greatly  resemble  our  May  Duke  Cherries ;  but  (although 
juicy  and  sweet)  they  are  in  every  respect  inferior.  The  fruit  of  M.  urens  may  be 
likened  to  the  common  wild  cherries  of  our  plantations.  . 


ECHINACEA  INTERM^IA. 


.) 


SYNOENBSIA. 


Ordgr. 
FOLTGAMIA. 


NmtmmlOritr. 
ABTERkCEJR, 


Onnaic  CHAiAonft.— OufKtefMM 
hetardgBDMnu-  Florets  of  CIm  n^  aeutnl,  flMh  wtfh 
a  long  iti^^dMiped  Umb,  amoged  In  a  ataigto  row. 
Ffontoof  the  dlak  hanupliroditeb  mgnlarly  qoinqncAd. 
Tube  ihort.  C>r(jll«e  naked.  JUm&  toothed,  cieci. 
/n«0liuTwnan«n|ed  In  three  eBriei;  eoalee  laaoeoIate» 
elliated.  Seaptaele  ctnie,  PaUa  rigid,  proiJeotlng 
hejond  the  florets  of  the  dlak,  yerynnnMroaa  SUment 
■oaroely  longer  than  the  oorolla.  Ajrte  longer  than  the 
gtawifntb  and  aeparating  at  the  extremitj  Into  two 
Mml-Ianoeolate  bnachce.  Aehania  foiir-(rided«  nma- 
what  pyramidal,  downy. 

SpBcrnc  CHAaiona— PloMl  a  harbaoeoos  pcnnnialt 


growing  two  feet  high,  with  a  robiiat  haUt.  Stem 
olothed  with  ahort  brlatle-like  halra,  and  streaked  with 
dnll  brown.  Letuee  soabrona,  dark-green,  nearly  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base,  rergiag,  towards  the  iq^per  part,  to 
ovataaoomlnate ;  primary  opposite^  bat  ••■"wifag  an 
apposite  posltlan  on  the  lateral  floral  branches. 
Flcwere  showy,  four  or  five  Inches  diameter,  bright 
reddlsh-pnrple  or  lilac,  /aoolu^ncm  green,  tinged  with 
brown,  runrete  Ol  the  raj  larga  and  spreading.  Diek 
elevated. 

AothoBRUS  Ann  ftv  mail  vm  mi — ^fEnhtw^v^fn  Mctnth. 

jrsa..a»l,  JH CandoUe,  Prod.  5,BU;  RndbeoUa £<imi.; 
Bu  intermedia  LinOi, 


The  blooming  season  of  this  fine  new  herbaceous  plant  is  from  the  end  of  July 
until  the  beginning  of  November,  and  it  is  one  of  oar  finest  aatimmal  border 
plants. 

We  made  our  drawing  from  a  specimen  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son, 
of  the  Fishergate  Nurseries,  York,  in  August  last,  with  whom  it  continued  long  in 
bloom,  and  was  deservedly  admired. 

Like  all  the  other  species  of  Eehinaeea,  it  is,  we  presume,  a  native  of  the  cooler 
parts  of  Mexico,  and  of  recent  introduction,  but  when,  and  by  whom,  brought  to 
this  country  is  uncertain.  It  is  pretty  liberally  distributed  both  amongst  nurserymen 
and  in  private  collections.  Being  perfectly  hardy,  a  free  bloomer,  veiy  handsome,  and 
of  the  easiest  management,  it  will  no  doubt  be  as  universally  cultivated  as  its  merits 
deserve. 

In  habit  it  approaches  the  nearest  to  Echinacea  spedosa  {Budheckia  speciosa 
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De  Candolle),  bat  is  very  distinct  from  it,  and  a  mach  finer  species.     It  will  grow  in 
any  common  garden  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  division  of  the  roots. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  echinus,  a  hedgehog,  from  the  prickly  scales  of 
the  receptacle  giving  that  appearance. 
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BOTANY  AS  A  SCIENCE. 

Wb  propose  to  take  a  somewhat  enlarged  view  of  this  subject  as  regards  its 
usefulness  and  moral  agency,  but  not  bj  any  means  to  enter  upon  the  question  of 
Ststehb.  Botany,  generally,  does  not  appear  to  extend.  Gardeners  and  practical 
men  have  little  time  which  they  can  devote  to  abstruse  subjects.  Among  amateurs 
there  are  few  who  can  study  affinities,  and  some  persons  openly  declare  that  they 
consider  the  attempt  as  morally  objectionable.  Tastes  and  mental  temperaments 
differ ;  indolence  is  also  prevalent,  and  where  that  is  the  case,  the  Cui  bono  ?  is  ever 
the  appeal  The  difficulties  which  meet  the  student  of  the  so-called  Natural 
System  are  much  to  be  lamented ;  but  the  truth  is,  we  really  hiow  very  little,  and 
are  only  making  approaches ;  hence  it  is,  that  the  science  is  confined  to  a  few  learned 
professors,  and  to  those  persons  who  are  led  on  by  genius  to  the  pursuit  of  an  object, 
in  the  attainment  of  which  they  are  qualified  to  excel. 

The  taste  for  Physiological  Botany  is  a  natural  gift ;  and  this  being  admitted,  we 
will  endeavour,  by  reference  to  some  worthy  authorities,  to  repel  the  objections  of 
those  who  dogmatically  endeavour  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  others,  by  assuming  the 
character  of  judges. 

The  following  is  extracted  entire  and  verlxxtm  from  the  first  edition  of  the 
'*  Natural  History  of  Selbome,*'  by  the  late  Beverend  and  estimable  Gilbert  White, 
Letter  XL.,  dated  June  2,  1773,  to  the  Hon.  Daines  Baiiington : — 

"  The  standing  objection  to  Botany  has  always  been,  that  it  is  a  pursuit  that 
amuses  the  fimcy  and  exercises  the  memory,  without  improving  the  mind  or  advanc* 
ing  any  real  knowledge ;  and,  where  the  science  is  carried  no  further  than  a  mere 
systematic  classification,  the  charge  is  but  too  true.  But  the  botanist  that  is  desirous 
of  vnping  off  this  aspersion,  should  be  by  no  means  content  with  a  list  of  names ; 
he  should  study  plants  philosophically,  should  investigate  the  laws  of  vegetation, 
should  examine  the  powers  and  virtues  of  efficacious  herbs,  should  promote  their 
cultivation,  and  graft  the  gardener,  the  planter,  and  the  husbandman,  on  the  phy- 
tologist.  Not  that  system  is  by  any  means  to  be  thrown  aside ;  without  system  the 
field  of  Nature  would  be  a  pathless  wilderness ;  but  system  should  be  subservient 
to,  not  the  main  subject  of  pursuit.  Vegetation  is  highly  worthy  of  our  attention ; 
and  in  itself  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  mankind,  and  productive  of  many  of  the 
greatest  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life.  To  plants  we  owe  timber,  bread,  beer, 
honey,  wine,  oil,  linen,  cotton,  &c. ;  what  not  only  strengthens  our  hearts  and  exhi- 
larates our  spirits,  but  what  secures  us  from  inclemencies  of  weather  and  adorns  our 
persons.  Man,  in  his  true  state  of  nature,  seems  to  be  subsisted  by  spontaneous 
vegetation  ;  in  middle  climes,  where  grapes  prevail,  he  mixes  some  animal  food  with 
the  produce  of  the  field  and  garden ;  and  it  is  towards  the  polar  extremes  only  that, 
like  his  kindred  bears  and  wolves,  he  gorges  himself  with  flesh  alone,  and  is 
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driyen,  to  'what  hanger  has  never  been  known  to  compel  the  very  beasts,  to  prey  on 
his  own  species.  The  productions  of  vegetation  have  had  a  vast  influence  on  the 
commerce  of  nations,  and  have  been  the  great  promoters  of  navigation,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  articles  of  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  ginseng,  betel,  paper,  &c. 
As  eveiy  climate  has  its  peculiar  produce,  our  natural  wants  bring  on  a  mutual 
intercourse ;  so  that  by  means  of  trade  each  distant  part  is  supplied  with  the  growth 
of  eveiy  latitude.  But  without  the  knowledge  of  plants  and  their  culture,  we  must 
have  been  content  with  our  hips  and  haws,  without  enjoying  the  delicate  fruits  of 
India,  and  the  salutiferous  drugs  of  Peru." 

The  mere  knowledge  of  names  is  simple — a  faculty  of  memoiy;  and  so  far 
Mr.  White  was  correct  in  his  first  admission.  But  memoiy  in  the  abstract  is  a 
noble  gift — one  which  ought  to  be  highly  prized  and  cherished.  It  has,  however,  no 
reference  to  any  science,  and  Botany  is  one  of  a  very  high  order ;  for,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  no  one  can  study  it,  even  in  its  simplest  form — ^that  of  the  Linnsan  System 
— ^without  having  frequent  recourse  to  the  microscope — an  instrument  which,  as  the 
late  Dr.  Chalmers  taught,  is  perhaps  better  calculated  to  reveal  the  wonders  of 
creative  power,  than  is  the  telescope,  in  as  much  as  it  brings  to  view  the  infinitesimal 
minutisB  of  organisation.  Say,  then,  that  a  botanist  of  the  Linnsean  school  seeks 
only  to  assign  any  plant,  new  and  strange  to  himself,  its  proper  place  in  one  of  the 
classes,  how,  we  ask,  can  he  attain  his  object,  but  by  dissecting  the  flower,  and 
appealing  to  the  microscope  at  eveiy  step  ?  And  what  must  be  the  result  ?  Will 
not  the  positions  of  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamina,  and  pistillum,  with  their  multifarious 
appendages,  exhibit  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  stmctiwre  f  And  this — to  say  nothing 
of  the  position  of  the  seed-vessel,  the  attachment  of  the  seeds  to  the  placentas,  and 
the  evident  vitality  and  vitalising  powers  of  the  farina — does  it  not  appeal  to  the 
mind,  and  arouse  a  feeling  of  that  high  admiration,  which  Lord  Bacon  styled  '*  the 
superlative  of  praise  ?  "  Surely  they  who  can  denounce  the  study  of  even  Structural 
Botany,  as  a  waste  of  time,  a  frivolous  pursuit,  are  no  Mends  to  true  piety. 

The  histoiy  of  Botany  is  well  calculated  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  the 
science ;  and  therefore  the  reader  is  requested  to  peruse,  as  a  valuable  compendium, 
the  article  "  Botany,"  which  commences  at  page  243,  vol.  v.,  of  the  "  Penny 
OyclopsBdia."  In  it  the  progressive  advances  of  the  science  are  ranged  under 
six  eras ;  the  first  of  which  commences  at  the  period  when  Theophrastus  succeeded 
to  the  chair  of  Aristotle,  324  years  before  Christ  He,  it  is  said,  was  acquainted 
with  not  more  than  355  plants.  Paying  little  attention  to  the  denomination  of 
species,  he  appears,  neverthdess,  to  have  had  some  notion  of  the  sexes  of  plants,  as 
he  alluded  '*  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  male  dates  into  contact  with  the 
females."  By  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Naturalist,  who  flourished  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Vespasian,  Botany  had  made  some  advances,  for  the  sexes  of  plants 
wei:e  spoken  of  in  positive  terms ;  grafting  and  budding  are  also  described,  and  the 
agency  by  which  the  union  of  the  two  members  is  eflected,  alluded  to  in  terms 
sufficientiy  precise.    Here,  however,  a  blank  occurs.     Science  made  no  advances ;  it 
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graduallj  declined,  and  became  all  but  extinct  during  the  dark  ages,  that  commenced 
with  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  How  long  this  miserable  blank  continued, 
may  be  gathered  from  t&e  hct,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuxy»  the 
names  of  Brunsfels,  Fuchsius»  and  Matthiolus  stand  recorded,  as  being  among  the 
earliest  reformers  of  Botany. 

To  such  a  degree  did  the  discovery  of  species  subsequently  extend,  that  some 
mode  of  arrangement  was  sought  for,  and  the  first  attempt  to  effect  it  is  ascribed  to 
Conrad  Gesner,  who  died  in  the  year  1665.  "  He  appears  to  haye  brought  about 
one  most  important  change  in  science,  by  discoTering  that  the  distinctions  and  true 
nature  of  plants  were  to  be  sought  in  their  organs  of  reproduction,  rather  than  in 
those  of  nutrition.*'  After  Gesner,  we  find  the  names  of  Turner,  Lobel,  Clusius, 
CflBsalpinus,  and  the  two  Bauhins,  all  immortalised  by  plants,  which  are  still  in  high 
estimation :  they  flourished  between  the  years  1560,  and  1600.  At  this  period  or 
second  era,  a  systematical  arrangement  was  attempted;  and  to  Lobel,  a  Dutch 
physician  residing  in  England,  "the  honour  is  to  be  ascribed  of  having  been  the  first  to 
strike  out  a  method  by  which  planU  cotdd  be  so  arranged,  that  those  which  are  most 
alike  should  he  placed  next  to  each  other,  or  which  should  express  their  natural  relation." 
The  third  era  saw  the  introduction  of  the  microscope,  an  instrument  to  which  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  examination  of  the  internal  tissues  of  plants,  and  in 
1661,  the  spiral  vessels  were  discovered.  Henshaw,  Hook,  and  the  celebrated 
Grew  and  Malpighi  flourished  at  this  period.  The  names  and  honours  of  the  two 
last  stand  recorded  in  the  genera  Orewia  and  Malpighia,  the  last  being  the  type  of 
the  order  Malpighiaceam 

The  fourth  era  is  that  of  Bay,  the  author  of  ''Historia  Plantarum,"  in  1686. 
In  this  period  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Mi^ol,  (whence  Magnolia),  Toumefort, 
and  LimuBus.    The  mention  of  the  last  great  name,  brings  us  to  the — 

Fifth,  which  may  very  properly  be  styled  the  Linn^an  Era.  A  few  lines 
from  the  article  on  Botany,  will  tend  to  do  justice  to  his  fiEime.  "  Linnaeus,  educated 
in  the  severe  school  of  adversity,  accustomed  from  his  earliest  youth  to  estimate 
higher  than  all  things  verbal  accuracy  and  a  logical  precision ;  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  most  brilliant  understanding,  and  capable,  from  constitutional  strength,  of 
any  fatigue  either  of  mind  or  body,  this  extraordinary  man  was  destined  to  produce 
a  revolution  in  Botany.  No  naturalist  has  ever  been  his  superior,  and  he  richly 
merited  that  high  station  in  science,  which  he  held  for  so  many  years.  His  verbal 
accuracy,  together  with  the  remarkable  terseness  of  his  technical  language,  reduced 
the  crude  matter  that  was  stored  up  in  the  folios  of  his  predecessors,  into  a  form 
that  was  accessible  to  all  men." 

The  history  of  this  extraordinary  man  ought  to  be  fruniliarly  known  to  every  lover 
of  phytological  science ;  therefore  we  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal  of  a  work 
called  *'  Lachesis  Lapponica ;  or  A  Tour  to  Lapland,  from  the  original  Manuscript 
Journal  of  the  celebrated  Liimeeus,  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Edward  Smith."  It 
describes  the  early  labours  and  observations  of  a  very  young  philosopher,  in 
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language  cbarmingly  simple ;  it  also  abounds  with  incidents  and  anecdotes  equally 
instmctiye  and  entertaining.  The  book  opens  thus : — "  ^a^'ing  been  appointed  by 
the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  to  travel  through  Lapland  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating the  three  Kingdoms  of  Nature  in  that  country,  I  prepared  my  -wearing 
apparel,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  journey,  May  12,  1733,  Old  Style.  I  set  out 
alone  from  the  city  of  Upsal,  on  Friday,  May  13,  1732,  at  eleven  o'clock,  being  at 
that  time  within  half  a  day  of  25  years  of  age.  At  this  season.  Nature  wore  her 
most  cheerful  and  delightful  aspect,  and  Flora  celebrated  her  nuptials  with  Phoebus, 

Onmia  yere  yigent,  et  veris  tempore  florent, 
£t  totns  fervet  Yenerifl  dulcedine  mimduB." 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  joyous  spirit  of  a  young  and  aspiring  genius  which 
was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lights  of  science. 

Whatever  may  be  the  end  of  his  system,  it  has  certainly  proved  a  source  of  delight 

to  thousands,  and  as  such,  must  be  cherished  by  all  who  have  felt  its  utility.     They 

who  cannot  grasp  the  mysteries  of  the  Jussieuean,  or  so-called  Natural  System  (the 

annoimcement  of  which  introduced  the  sixth  era,)  and  yet  aspire  to  the  knowledge 

of  some  method  of  classification,  would  do  well  to  consult  the  '*  Introduction  to 

Botany,"  by  the  late  Dr.  Smith,  as  re-edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.     Therein,  the 

merits  of  the  two  systems  are  feiitMully  compared  and  elucidated,  and  the  enquiring 

may  thus  be  enabled  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  which  of  them  is  best  adapted  to  the 

object  he  has  in  view. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  LEE-CHEE,  LONGAN,  AND 

RAMBOOTAN,  AS  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  Le£-Ch£E,  La-^e,  or  li-chi,  of  the  Chinese,  is  the  Euphoria  LUchi  of  our 
botanical  catalogues.  LinnsBus,  in  his  '*  Genera  Flantarum,*'  1425,  called  it  Nephe- 
lium  Litchi,  and  this  name  has  been  adopted  by  G.  Don  in  his  "  System  of  Gar- 
dening and  Botany,"  (L,  p.  670.)  Loureiroin  his  "  Flora  Cochin-China,"  (i.,  p.  233,) 
published  in  1790,  called  it  Dimocarpus  Lychi ;  and  Aiton,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
**  Hortus  Eewensis,"  published  1789,  called  it  (ii.  p.  36,)  Sapindus  edulis. 

In  China,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  the  fruit  is  deservedly  esteemed, 
being  fuUy  equal,  if  not  superior  to,  any  of  the  small  fruits  grown  in  the  Chinese 
Empire.  European  botanists  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  plant,  which  was 
introduced  into  this  country  so  fiEur  back  as  1786 ;  but  it  has  never  been  much 
cultivated,  nor  to  our  knowledge  has  ever  fruited  in  any  of  our  stoves. 

Descbiftion. — Plant  a  tree-like  shrub  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high.  Branches 
numerous,  spreading.  Leaves  alternate,  abruptly-pinnate,  consisting  of  four  pairs  of 
pinnae ;  smooth,  shining,  exstipulate;  leaflets  nearly  opposite.  Flowers  small,  produced 
in  lose  terminal  panicles ;  slightly  fragrant.    Bracts  minute,  deciduous.     Calyx  five- 
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parted,  of  a  greenish- yellow  tinged  with  red,  covered  on  both  sides  with  soft  pubescence. 
Corolla  wanting.  Disk  large,  pubescent  Stamens  eight,  arising  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  disk.  Fruit  oblong,  reticulated,  red  when  ripe,  acquiring  the  size  of  an 
Orleans  plum ;  pulp  transparent ;  stone  laige.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order 
Sapindacece,  and  is  a  native  both  of  China  and  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
During  the  residence  of  Mr.  Gibson  in  India,  whilst  employed  as  a  botanical  coUector 
for  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  testing  the 
relative  value  of  this  fruit  with  other  tropical  productions ;  and  he  considers  it  very 
superior  to  any  of  the  varieties  of  Mangosteen,  and  certainly  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  tropical  fruits  he  tasted.  The  netted  rind  is  somewhat  hard  and  dry,  but 
separates  easily  from  the  pulp,  which  is  colourless,  transparent  as  jelly,  land  exceed- 
ingly sweet,  but  possesses  also  a  portion  of  very  pleasant  acid.  When  ripe,  the 
flavour  is  delicious ;  but  the  fruit  are  said  to  produce  disease  if  eaten  to  excess.  The 
Chinese  allow  them  to  dry  until  they  become  black  like  prunes;  they  are  also 
used  to  sweeten  tea,  to  which  they  communicate  a  pleasant  taste,  preferable  to 
sugar.     They  are  only  received  in  this  country  in  a  dried  state. 

The  trees  are  extensively  cultivated  both  in  the  East  Indies,  the  southern 
provinces  of  China,  and  northern  parts  of  Cochin-China.  Mr.  Gibson  states  that  the 
trees  are  grown  in  orchards,  where  they  form  broad  spreading  bushes,  and  ripen  their 
fruit  in  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season  in  May.  He  describes  the  pulp  to  be  like 
that  of  a  very  fine  grape  with  a  peculiar  vinous  flavour,  but  quite  destitute  of  anything 
like  muskiness.  Heavy  crops  are  generally  borne,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  full- 
grown  fruit  on  each  panicle. 

The  plant  does  not  bear  strong  sunlight  well.  In  the  tropics,  the  Lee-Chee 
orchards  are  sheltered  by  lofty  trees,  the  shadows  of  which  protect  the  fruit  trees 
frt>m  ii^ury  by  the  intensity  of  light. 

The  LoNOAN,  Lang-an,  Long-yen,  or  Laong-uhan,  of  the  Chinese,  is  another 
excellent  fruit-bearing  shrub ;  it  is  the  Euphoria  Longana  of  our  botanical  cata- 
logues, the  Nephelium  Longana  of  Cambessedes  in  **  Mem.  Mus."  (xviii.,  p.  30) ;  and  of 
G.  Don's  "  System  of  Gard.  and  Bot,"  (i.,  p.  670 ;)  the  Dimocarpus  Longan  of  Loureiro, 
in  "  Flor.  Cochin.,"  (p.  233,)  and  the  Scytalia  Longan  of  Boxburgh,  in  his**  Hort. 
Beng.,"  (p.  29) ;  and  the  Nephelium  Bengalense  of  G.  Don's  *'  System  of  Gard.  and 
Bot.,"  (i.,  p.  670),  which  last  is  only  one  of  the  many  varieties,  and  not  a  distinct  species. 

Deschiption. — Tlant  a  tree  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  Trunk  erect,  branched, 
bark  grey.  Leaves  scattered,  abruptly  pinnate ;  common  petiole  (nine  inches  long) 
swoflen  at  the  base,  nearly  round,  slightly  scabrous,  pale  brown,  glaucous  at  its  origin ; 
pinna  (four  inches  long,  one  and  a-half  broad)  in  five  pairs,  unequal  at  the  base, 
coriaceous,  pale-green,  shining  and  glabrous  above,  paler  and  slightly  scabrous 
below ;  middle  rib  and  oblique  parallel  lateral  veins  prominent  below,  flat  above, 
reticulation  obscure.  Panicle  large,  terminal ;  raehis  and  its  branches  covered  with 
soft,  short  pubescence.  Bracts  minute,  deciduous.  Flowers  perfumed,  shortly 
pedicellate.    Calyx  flve-partite,  covered  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  the  pedicels,  with 
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pubescence  similar  to  that  on  the  lachis;  segments  ovate,  concave,  undulate. 
Petals  five,  about  equal  to  the  length  of  the  calyx,  spathulate,  reflexed  between  the 
sepals,  pubescent  on  both  sides.  Disk  large,  pubescent,  flattened,  lobed,  covering 
the  origin  of  the  petals.  Stamens  eight,  arising  fix>m  the  upper  part  of  the  disk  near 
its  centre,  rather  longer  than  the  calyx ;  filaments  subulate,  spreading,  slightly  hairy; 
anthers  ovatooblong,  attached  by  the  back  near,  the  base ;  hbes  slightly  divaricated  at 
the  base ;  pollen  abundant ;  granules  minute.  Pistil  pubescent,  shorter  than  the 
stamens,  in  many  of  the  flowers  abortive  early ;  germ^en  two  to  four-lobed,  diverging. 
Every  part  of  the  flower  is  pale-yellow. — Oraham,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4096. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  extensively  in  China  and  Oochin-China,  for  the 
sake  of  its  fruit,  which  is  highly  esteemed ;  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Lee-Chee. 
It  is  said  to  be  more  wholesome,  however,  and  is  smaller  in  size  and  of  a  brown 
colour;  the  pulp  is  surrounded  with  a  tough  leathery  coat;  it  is  colourless,  and  semi- 
transparent  ;  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a  dark-brown  seed,  which,  in  some  of  the 
varieties,  is  lai^e,  and  in  others  small.  The  flavour  of  the  pulp  is  sweet,  subacid, 
and  particularly  pleasant  to  the  taste,  especially  in  a  warm  climate,  but  inferior  to 
the  Litchi.  It  has  been  ripened  by  John  Knight,  Esq.,  at  Lee  Castle,  in  a  lofty 
stove,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  growing  tropical  fruits,  and  a  bunch  was  presented 
by  him  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  September  1816,  supposed  to  be  the  first 
ever  produced  in  Europe,  and  was  considered  by  competent  judges  to  be  fiilly  equal  to 
any  grown  in  the  tropics.  It  was  also  fruited  by  Mr.  Forrest  in  1833,  in  the  stove  of 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Sion  House ;  and  in  several  other  places 
it  has  flowered  and  set  abimdant  crops,  but,  except  at  Lee  Castle,  none  that  we  are 
aware  of  have  been  ripened. 

The  Rahbootak,  Rambutan,  or  Bampostan,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
is  the  Euphoria  NepheUum  of  *'  De  Candolle*s  Prodromus,*'  (i.,p.  612) ;  the  ScgtaUa 
Ramhootan  of  "  Boxburgh's  Hort.  Beng.,"  (p.  29) ;  LHmocarpus  crinita  of  "  Loureiro*s 
Blor.  Cochin.,"  (p.  234) ;  and  the  NepheUum  lappacevm  of  "  Don*s  Syst.,**  (i.  670). 

Desgbiftion. — Plant  a  spreading  tree.  Leaves  pinnate ;  leaflets  five  to  seven, 
oblong.  Flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  Calyis  five  or  six-cleft  Petals  absent. 
Stamens  eight,  or  by  abortion  five.  Fruit  sub-ovate,  hairy,  about  the  size  of  the 
Longan,  usually  twin,  with  an  agreeable  sub-add  flavour,  but  inferior  to  the  Lee- 
Chee  and  Longan.  It  is  a  species  which  deserves  to  be  grown  as  a  fruit  tree,  and 
would  no  doubt  be  much  improved  by  cultivation. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  also  three  other  species  which  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned, for  olthot^h  they  are  not  equal  in  importance  to  the  preceding  ones,  yet  the 
fruit  they  produce  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised,    ^ese  are — 

EuPHOBiA  VEBnciuATA. — Whorlod-lcaved  Euphoria.  This  is  the  NepheUum 
verticiUatum  of  "  Don's  Syst,"  (i.  670),  and  the  ScytaUa  verticiUata  of  "  Boxb. 
Hort.  Beng.,"  (p.  29). 

The  plant  forms  a  low  spreading  bush,  scarcely  exceeding  six  feet  high.  Leaves 
alternate,  simple,  obovate,  lanceolate,  very  smooth,  auricled  at  the  base.    Flowers 
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in  small  terminal  paniclm,  white,  with  a  duh  of  reddish  pink.     Sepal*  unequal. 
Stammt  eight,  monadel^^oua  at  the  base.     Ovary  surronnded  b;  eight  glands. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  and  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  CalcnUa  it 
Sowers  during  the  rainjr  eeason,  that  is,  from  Juce  to  October,  and  ripena  its  fruit 
in  the  hot  season,  from  March  to  June. 
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Edphobu  isroBias — "De  Candolle's  Prodromus,"  (i.  612.)  The  NephtUum 
informe  of  "  Don's  Syst.,"  (i.  670).  It  forms  a  tree  about  twenty  feet  high.  LeoMt 
pinnated ;  leaflets  four  to  six  pairs.  FUneert  produced  in  emfdl  terminal  panides. 
Berriee  nsaalljr  twin,  irregular,  tubercular.  It  is  a  native  of  Cochin-China,  where  it 
grows  in  woods.  The  frnit  is  much  eaten  and  esteemed,  but  it  contains  more  acid 
than  anj  of  the  preceding.  The  wood  is  also  used  for  v&rious  purposes,  being 
durable,  hard,  heavy,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour. 

EoFHORU  piNMATA- — Finnate-le&Ted  Euphoria.     The  Nephslium  pinnatam  of 
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J  "  Don*8  System,"  (i  670),  and  Pomatia  pinnata  of  "  Forat.  Prod.,"  (p.  392).  It  is 
stated  by  Don  to  form  a  tree  with  pinnate  leaves,  supra-decompound,  terminal 
racemes  of  flowers,  and  to  be  a  native  of  the  islands  of  Tanna  and  Namoka. 

The  cultivation  of  these  plants  is  by  no  means  difficult,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  attention  to  the  following  particulars : — 

The  temperature  required  by  the  whole  is  that  of  a  stove,  where,  during  the 
season  of  growth,  the  plants  can  be  liberally  supplied  with  both  heat  and  moisture ; 
but  when  they  are  at  rest  a  very  moderate  temperature  can  be  allowed. 

The  soUf  if  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots  or  tubs,  should  be  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  and  very  rotten  dung ;  but  if  planted  out  into  a  prepared  border,  peat  may  be 
altogether  dispensed  with,  and  a  little  sand  added  to  keep  the  soil  open.  In  any 
case  do  not  break  the  soil  small,  but  allow  it  rather  to  be  in  turfy  lumps. 

Drainage  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  their  roots  will  not  endure  the  least 
stagnation  of  water.  Throw  plenty  of  crocks  or  other  rubble  into  the  bottom  of  each 
pot  or  tub,  and  also  mix  a  portion  throughout  the  soil. 

Shade  must  likewise  be  considered  one  of  the  requisites  for  successful  manage- 
ment, and  yet  the  plants  will  not  thrive  if  placed  under  the  drip  of  other  trees,  or 
where  they  cannot  enjoy  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Place  them  in  such  part  of  the  house, 
that  the  rays  may  fall  obliquely  upon  them  during  the  hot  part  of  the  day. 

Increase  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood  planted  in  pots  of  sand,  and  placed 
under  a  glass  in  a  moderate  moist  heat. 
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This  fragrant  gum  resin,  which  has  for  ages  been  held  in  high  esteem  in  all 
Eastern  nations,  is  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  OUbanum.  Our  supplies  are  derived 
both  from  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies ;  and  we  receive  it  in  the  form  of  small 
pellucid  drops  or  tears,  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  somewhat  hard  and  brittle,  of  a 
slightly  bitter  and  resinous  taste,  and  of  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell.  Sometimes  it  is 
imported  in  a  mass,  of  a  dull  red  colour,  but  this,  being  of  an  inferior  quality^  is 
probably  the  produce  of  other  trees ;  so  that  the  tears  are  always  to  be  preferred. 

Administered  internally  as  medicine  it  is  stimulant,  astringent,  and  diaphoretic ; 
it  is,  however,  seldom  used  in  Britain,  except  to  fumigate  sick  chambers,  in 
connexion  with  other  aromatic  gums  and  spices.  It  was  one  of  the  ingredients  in 
the  formation  of  the  sweet  incense  used  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple-worship  of  the 
Jews,  and  is  still  used  for  similar  purposes  in  both  the  Greek  and  Boman  churches, 
and  also  in  the  Indian  and  Mahomedan  temples ;  although  Gum  Benzoin,  on  account 
of  its  cheapness,  has  in  some  places  been  substituted  in  its  stead.  Its  value  was 
formerly  very  great,  and  it  formed  one  part  of  the  present  offered  by  the  Magi  who 
came  to  Bethlehem,  to  see  the  infant  Messiah. 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  use  which  has  been  made  of  this  article  in  both 
religious  worship  and  medicine,  of  the  trees  which  produce  it  veiy  little  is  known. 
It  has  generally  been  considered  a  production  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  trees  have  been 
said  to  grow  near  the  city  of  Sabe ;  hence  it  has  been  called  by  some  writers  Gum 
Sabseum.  It  is  certain  that  until  this  last  half-century,  all  the  supplies  were  solely 
drawn  from  Africa,  and  it  was  not  unfrequently  called  Qum  Thuris,  on  account  of  its 
being  brought  by  merchants  from  Thur  or  Thor,  a  port  in  the  north  bay  of  the  Red 
Sea,  near  Mount  Sinai.  By  the  name  Thuris  it  was  readily  distinguished  by  pur- 
chasers from  Gkim  Acacia^  or  Gum  Arabic,  a  product  of  Acacia  vera,  nilotica,  and 
other  species,  which  were  chiefly  exported  from  Suez. 

The  Greeks  called  this  gum  AtfiavoSy  Lihanus,  a  word  of  the  same  import  as 
Labanah,  its  Hebrew,  and  Luban,  its  Arabic  appellation.  The  Arabs  also  called  it 
Cundur,  which  name  appears  not  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  hence,  some 
of  their  writers  have  used  the  term  Kordpa>,  when  speaking  of  this  article.  The 
Hindu  medical  writers  notice  in  their  works  a  fragrant  resinous  substance,  under 
the  name  of  Cunduru ;  the  Mahomedan  writers,  also,  of  India,  mention  the  same, 
and  both  state  it  to  be  the  product  of  a  tree  called  Salad,  or  Salai,  common  in  the 
mountain  forests  in  all  the  central  districts. 

The  gum-resin  collected  in  India  is  less  pure  than  that  receiyed  from  Africa,  and 
also  differs  from  it  in  several  other  particulars ;  this  may  arise  from  the  mode  of 
collecting  it  not  being  the  same,  or  from  the  situations  in  which  the  trees  are  grown, 
but  more  probably  the  African  kind  is  the  product  of  a  different  tree. 

Neither  Theophrastus,  nor  Pliny,  or  any  other  of  the  old  Greek  writers,  agree  in 
their  descriptions  of  the  trees  producing  this  gum.  The  former,  who  lived  850 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  says,  the  tree  is  about  five  cubits  high,  full  of 
branches,  with  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  pear-tree,  and  a  smooth  bark,  like 
that  of  the  pear-tree.  Other  writers,  however,  about  the  same  age,  affirm  it  to  be 
like  the  Mastick  tree  {Pistacia  lentiscus),  having  reddish-coloured  leaves,  and 
branches  and  fruit  like  the  Mastick.  Others,  again,  contend  that  both  leaves  and 
bark  resemble  those  of  the  Bay  tree  {LauruB  nohilU),  It  is  easily  seen  that  all 
these  authors  had  different  plants  in  view,  and  each  considered  his  the  true  incense- 
bearing  one. 

The  opinion  of  Linnaeus,  which  was  adopted  by  most  medical  writers  in  his  day, 
was,  that  it  was  the  production  of  Juniperus  lycia,  a  fragrant  resinous  plant,  growing 
naturally  in  the  south  of  Europe,  with  a  habit  very  similar  to  the  Savin  [Juniperus 
sahina).  On  being  wounded,  like  all  other  pinaceous  plants,  it  exudes  a  transparent 
resinous  gum,  possessing  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  but  differs  very  materially,  both 
in  properties  and  appearance,  from  the  true  Gum  Olibanum.  The  French  phy- 
sicians and  chemists  especially  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  they 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  fully  investigating  it,  as  the  shrub  grows  abundantly 
in  the  southern  parts  of  their  countiy.     The  unanimous  conclusion  ha^  been,  that 
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Juniperus  lycia  is  not  the  true  Olibanum  tree,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  D.  Tumhull,  Surgeon  to  the  Residency  of  Magpur,  in  the  East  Indies, 
furnished  some  particulars  respecting  the  tree  which  produced  the  Olibanum  used 
in  the  Indian  temples,  which  led  to  its  discoveiy  and  identification.  He  accom- 
panied Mr.  Colebrooke  in  his  route  to  Barar,  in  1798,  and  during  the  journey  they 
met  with  numbers  of  the  Salai  tree  in  the  mountain  forests  between  Sone  and 
Magpur ;  on  his  return  to  the  station  at  Mirzapore  he  procured  large  quantities  of 
the  gum,  and  forwarded  it  to  Europe,  where,  on  comparison  with  samples  of  the 
Arabian,  although  it  was  less  pure,  and  differed  in  several  minor  particulars,  it  was 
universally  decided  to  be  the  true  Olibanum  of  commerce.  And  from  this  source  in 
the  present  day  the  greater  part  of  Europe  is  supplied.  A  subsequent  examination 
of  the  tree  has  proved  it  to  be  the  plant  known  to  botanists  under  the  name  of 

BOSWELLIA   SEBBATA. 

All  the  species  of  Boswellia  are  natives  of  India,  and  form  trees  of  varied  heights. 
They  abound  in  a  balsamiferous  resin,  with  imparipinnate  leaves^  and  nearly  opposite 
serrated  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  disposed  in  racemes  and 
panicles,  and  their  fruit  is  capsular. 

BoswELLiA  SERRATA  (figuTO  a)  foHus  a  tree  fifty  feet  or  more  high.  Branches 
upright,  smooth.  Foliage  crowded  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  Leaves 
imparipinnate;  leaflets  13  to  19,  ovate,  oblong,  obtuse,  taper-pointed,  serrated, 
villous,  on  short  downy  petioles,  Bacemes  axillary,  simple,  many-flowered,  bracteate. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  monophyllous,  five  to  ten-toothed,  pubescent ;  teeth 
acute.  Petals  five,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  of  a  pale  rosy  pink,  with  the  edges 
incumbent  in  Sdstivation.  Stamens  ten,  spreading,  seated  round  a  disk.  Disk  cup- 
shaped,  fleshy,  crenulate,  coloured,  adherent  to  the  calyx.  Ovary  slightly  triangular, 
three-celled;  ovules  solitary.  Style  short,  capitate,  somewhat  trilobate.  Capsule 
dry,  smooth,  triangular,  three-celled,  three-valved.     Seeds  broad,  cordate,  winged. 

The  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  and  durable,  and  is  used  for  various  purposes.  The 
tree  is  called  by  Colebrooke  Uhanos  thurifera,  and  Roxburgh,  in  his  '*  Hortus 
Bengalensis"  (p.  32,)  names  it  BoswelUa  thwrifera.  The  resin  is  used  throughout 
India,  not  only  as  incense,  but  also  as  pitch ;  for  this  purpose,  being  hard  and  brittle, 
it  is  boiled  with  some  low-priced  oil  to  render  it  soft  and  manageable. 

BoswELiJA  GLABRA. — ^A  dociduouB  tree,  growing  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high, 
also  produces  a  similar  gum,  but  its  fragrance  being  less  grateful,  it  is  seldom  used 
for  any  other  purpose  except  as  pitch  .  most  of  the  India  shipping  are  pitched  with 
this.     It  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Ooromandel  Chigulapootschittoo. 

Notwithstanding  it  has  been  clearly  ascertained  that  the  Olibanum  used  as 
incense  in  India,  and  supplied  from  that  quarter  to  Europe,  is  the  product  of 
BoswelUa  serrata,  the  Salai  of  the  natives,  it  is  yet  not  equally  clear,  that  all  the 
gum  used  in  Arabia  and  Egypt  is  supplied  by  the  same  tree,  but  rather  the 
contrary,    especially  as  until    the  discoveries  made  by  Messrs.    Tumbull    and 
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Colebrooke,  the  whole  of  the  supplies  were  undeiBtood  to  be  received  from  Africa. 
Now  we  have  no  direct  evidence  to  show  that  B.  aerrata  has  been  found  growing  in 
a  natural  state,  or  even  in  a  cultivated  form  in  any  part  of  Africa  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  yield  even  a  small  proportion  of  the  gum  used  in  those  countries,  and 
exported  by  them  to  other  and  distant  nations,  either  in  the  time  of  the  writers 
previously  alluded  to,  or  in  any  subsequent  period.  And  yet  the  great  supplies  to 
Mecca  and  Cairo  have  been,  and  are  still  received  from  Africa  along  the  deserts 
near  the  Red  Sea ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  Turkish 
gum,  to  that  from  India,  it  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
product  of  another  and  differently  habited  plant 

Now  there  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  islands,  and  in  the  most  sterile 
regions  of  the  Continent  of  South-western  Africa,  a  half  succulent  shrub  growing 
in  vast  abundance,  and  producing  a  brittle  resinous  substance  in  considerable 
quantities,  which  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  especially  when  burnt ;  this  gum-resin  is 
collected  as  stated  to  be  the  incense  of  Africa.  And,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  it, 
there  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  any  perceptible  difference  betwixt  it  and  the  best 
Olibanum  of  the  shops.  Its  habit  is  singular,  and  during  the  season  of  repose, 
when  destitute  of  leaves,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  shrub  of  coral,  and  spreads  its 
short  leather-coated  branches  upwards  like  a  candelabra.  It  is  a  plant  of  the 
composite  order,  and  nearly  related  to  those  fleshy-stemmed  shrubs  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  were  formerly  called  Cacalias,  but  are  now  referred  to  the 
genus  Kleinia,  On  the  summit  of  the  rugged  branches  grow  a  cluster  of  spathulate, 
bright  green,  veinless,  somewhat  succulent  leaves,  and  from  their  axils  a  few  solitary 
flower-heads  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  placed  on  stalks  scarcely  so  long  as  the  leaves. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  Kleinia,  nor  does  it  belong  to  any  genus  hitherto  defined, 
but  is  a  member  of  the  division  called  by  De  Candolle,  Ebeghthitr£.  It  differs 
from  Faujada  in  the  want  of  a  calyculus,  and  in  its  abundant  pappus;  from 
Eriothrix  ia  its  involucre  not  being  leafy ;  from  StUpnogyne,  in  all  the  achsdnia 
bearing  pappus ;  from  Erecthites,  in  the  achflenia  not  being  rostrate,  in  the  pappus 
being  rough,  in  the  florets  of  the  ray  not  being  toothed,  and  in  the  branches  of  the 
style  not  beiag  terminated  by  a  cone ;  and  finally,  frY)m  Cremocephcdum,  in  the 
involucrum  not  being  many-leaved  and  calyculate,  the  acluenia  not  being  ribbed,  and 
the  receptable  not  being  fringed  and  thickened  at  the  base.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  some  of  the  plants  doubtfully  referred  by  De  Candolle  to  Kleinia  may  belong 
to  the  same  genus,  especially  his  K.  acaulis  and  mbradiata.  It  is  named  Ceradia 
in  allusion  to  the  homed  appearance  of  its  branches ;  from  Ktpas,  keras,  a  horn ;  and 
furcata,  from  the  singular  forking  of  the  branches ;  and  its  English  appellation, 
CoroZ-bush,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  plant,  when  in  a  leafless  state,  to  real  coral. 

Little  doubt  rests  on  our  mind  but  the  above  is  the  identical  plant  which 
furnishes  the  Frankincense  of  Arabia.  The  gum  exudes  in  small  pellucid  tears  or 
drops,  Hke  that  of  BotweUia  aerrata ;  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ;  it  is  somewhat 
hard  and  brittle ;  it  has  a  slightly  bitter  and  fragrant  resinous  taste ;  it  possesses  a 
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peculiarly  rich  and  durable  aromatic  smell,  and  when  burnt,  its  perfume  is  refreshing 
and  may  be  perceived  at  a  great  distance-  All  which  characters  exactly  agree  with 
Olibanum. 

From  its  being  a  Composite,  it  would  spread  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent ;  and 
by  being  half-succulent,  and  delighting  in  arid  situations,  it  would  adapt  itself  to  almost 
any  barren  locality,  and  would  flourish  in  desert  tracts  where  the  Boswellia  serrata, 
a  native  of  the  humid  forests  of  India,  could  scarcely  retain  life  many  days  after 
planting. 

It  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  with  us,  and  perhaps  will  never  exceed  in  height 
four  or  five  feet ;  its  branches  spread  widely,  and  at  the  season  when  the  sap  begins 
to  flow  freely,  it  exudes  a  large  quantity  of  clear  gum.  It  requires  the  temperature 
of  the  greenhouse,  and  is  of  the  easiest  culture ;  pot  it  in  a  well-drained  soil,  com- 
posed of  half  light  loam  and  half  sharp  sand.  Very  little  water  must  be  adminis^ 
tered  at  any  time,  but  especially  duiing  the  winter  season.  Increase  is  readily 
effected  by  separating  the  branches  just  before  the  season  of  growth,  and  when  half 
dry,  planting  them  in  pots  filled  with  the  same  soil  in  which  the  parent  plant 
is  potted. 

For  the  first  discovery  and  introduction  of  this  singular  plant  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  George  J.  Brown,  the  chief  officer  on  board  the  merchant-ship  Zenobia,  who, 
in  1844,  whilst  in  connexion  with  that  vessel,  visited  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
and  during  a  short  trip  into  the  interior  of  the  Desert,  found  these  plants  growing  in 
situations  where  vegetable  life  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  exist ;  and  as  the  part 
had  not  before  been  visited  by  Europeans,  he  was  induced  to  collect  specimens,  of 
which  one  living  plant  arrived  in  this  country  in  August  1844,  which  was  presented 
by  him  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  whose  collection,  at  Chatsworth,  it 
has  since  been  grown,  and  has  now  become  a  low  spreading  bush  eighteen  inches 
high. 

Specimens  of  it  have  subsequently  been  brought  from  the  Island  of  Ichaboe  by 
the  wife  of  a  ship's  captain,  who  visited  the  Island.  One  of  these  dead  branches 
was  furnished  by  Dr.  Maclagan,  of  Edinburgh,  to  Dr.  Lindley,  who  on  examining 
and  burning  the  resin  sticking  to  the  branch,  could  not  perceive  that  fine  perfume 
which  the  gum  of  our  plant  exhales.  It  has  since  found  its  way  into  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Eollisson's,  at  Tooting,  and  other  nurseiymen  around  London,  and  will 
probably  soon  become  common. 

Too  little  is  at  present  known  of  the  vast  continent  of  Africa  to  admit  of  a 
correct  opinion  being  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  this 
plant;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  widely  spread  overmuch  of  the  Desert  parts, 
and  perhaps  inhabits  all  the  islands  on  the  south-west  contiguous  to  the  coast.  As 
it  belongs  to  the  Composites,  seeds  profusely,  and  the  seeds  are  furnished  with  means 
of  easy  transmission  from  place  to  place,  its  diffusion  would  be  greatly  afiected  by 
the  Monsoons,  especially  during  the  hurricanes,  which  always  attend  the  commence- 
ment of  their  changes.    The  south-eastern  current  one  half  the  year  would  carry 
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die  seeds  across  the  wide  Deeert-regions  to  tlie  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  &a 
Desert-plains  of  Arabia.  And  ^aiu  the  Dortb-vestem,  which  blows  the  other  half 
of  the  year,  would  carry  them  across  from  the  Continent  to  all  the  islands  near  the 
Bonth-weetem  coast ;  eo  that  it  ia  probable  few  parts  could  be  traversed  witliin  the 
range  of  the  tropica,  where  this  plant  might  not  be  found. 

There  is,  however,  another  plant,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  found  in  Tariotu 
districts  in  Arabia  Felix,  which  has  received  some  attention  from  modern  travelleis, 
and  has  bj  them  been  considered  as  the  true  African  Bdellium  or  frankincense 
tree.  It  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order  aa  Bo$weUia,  but  is  a  member  of  a 
different  genus.     It  has  been  named  by  botanista — 
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Balsamodesdron  afbicanum. — It  is  said  to  form  a  spreading  shrub,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet  high,  with  slender  but  rigid  furcato  hraneket.  heave*  small,  polmately 
trifoliate  ;  leafitU  sessile,  smooth,  serrated  towards  the  point.  Floujeri  of  Beparate 
sexes,  produced  in  twos  and  threes.  Calyx  four-toothed,  persistent.  Petalt  four, 
bnear^oblong,  acute,  of  a  pale  rose  colour.    Disk  cup-shaped,  with  elevated  warts. 
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Stamens  eight,  inserted  round  the  disk.  Ovary  round,  one  or  two-celled.  Style 
short,  capitate.  Fruit  a  glohular  two-celled,  or  by  abortion  one-celled,  drupe.  Seeds 
solitary. 

About  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April  the  plants  are  wounded,  and  the  gum 
oozes  from  the  gashes,  and  drops  into  vessels  placed  beneath  to  receive  it.  An 
inferior  kind  is  also  made  by  boiling  the  twigs,  and  skimming  off  the  resin  as  it  rises 
to  the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  From  the  description  given  of  this  genus,  however,  it 
can  scarcely  be  identified  as  true  Olibanum,  although  no  doubt  often  used  for  the 
same  purposes,  or  even  mixed  with  it  for  exportation.  There  is  more  probability  in 
the  supposition  that  it  is  the  article  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Gum  Myrrh. 
Nees  Von  Esenbeck  has  named  the  plant  producing  this  drug  Balsamodendron 
Myrrha.  From  its'  description,  however,  it  is  not  probably  distinct  from  BaUamo- 
dendron  Kataf  of  Kunth.  As,  however,  the  Myrrh  plant  will  form  a  subject  in  a 
future  number,  we  conclude  our  remarks  by  calling  upon  the  commercial  world, 
those  especially  trading  to  Ichaboe  and  other  African  islands,  to  bestow  a  little 
of  their  attention  to  this  interesting  subject,  as  if  our  conjectures  prove  correct, 
they  win  be  able,  by  importing  a  quantity  of  pure  Olibanum,  to  render  their  cargoes 
still  more  valuable  and  lucrative  than  they  are  at  present. 
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NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS  FIGURED  AND  DESCRIBED  IN  THE  LEADING  BOTANICAL 

PERIODICALS  FOR  MARCH. 

AcHiMBMBS  OCSLLATA.  Eyclotted  Achimenes.  Roots  of  this  beautiful  new  Achimenes  were 
sent  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  by  the  Government  collector  and  naturalist,  of  H.  M.  S. 
fferaid,  Mr.  Seeman.  It  promises  to  be  a  great  ornament  to  our  collections,  and  will,  in  the 
summer,  we  cannot  doubt,  flourish  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  The  leaves,  too,  are  handsome,  and 
of  a  very  fiill  green  colour,  purple  below,  and  a  deeper  purple  is  on  the  stems  and  petioles. — Bot. 
Magadndy  4359. 

Abistolochia  anovioida.  Snake  Birthwort  A  singular  and  very  little-known  species,  a  native 
of  New  Grenada.  Jacquin  discovered  it  at  Carthagena.  Mr.  Purdie  sent  it  to  the  Royal  Gkurdens 
of  Kew,  where  it  first  flowered  in  December,  1845.  As  the  natives  of  North  America  employ  the 
A.  aerpentaria  for  destroying  serpents,  and  also  for  curing  persons  bitten  by  those  reptiles,  so  the 
natives  of  Soudi  America  (New  Grenada)  employ  this  for  similar  purposes.  "  The  juice  of  the 
root,**  according  to  Jacquin,  <<  mixed  with  the  saliva  by  mastication,  renders  powerless  a  serpent  of 
moderate  size,  if  one  or  two  drops  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  creature,  when  it  may  be  handled 
and  put  into  the  bosom  with  impunity,  but  after  a  time  the  animal  recovers  ;  a  larger  quantity, 
however,  occasions  its  death.'*  Jacquin  attributes  to  the  odour  of  the  root  the  faculty  of  driving 
away  serpents  when  they  approach  this  plant  ;  and  he  also  relates  that  tlie  juice,  applied  to  the 
recent  bite  of  a  serpent,  or  taken  internally,  infallibly  cures  the  patient.  The  habit  of  tlie  plant  is 
slender  and  twining,  and  the  flowers  are  small,  yellow,  and  dashed  and  spotted  with  brownish-red. 
Bot,Mag.,AZ6\. 

CupasA  siLiSNOiDKS.  Catchfly  Cuphea.  A  rather  showy,  hardy,  purple-flowering  annual  It 
w^as  introduced  some  years  ago  to  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Breslau,  from  Mexico,  by  Dr.  Nees  Von 
Esenbeck,  through  M.  De  Bergher,  and  has  since  become  common  in  our  gardens.    It  is  well- 
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suited  for  a  flower  border,  and  an  entire  bed  filled  with  it  has  a  very  pretty  eflect    The  seeds 
are  beet  raised  in  a  hotbed. — Bot.  Mag.,  4362. 

Ltooris  STRAMiNBA — Straw-coloiired  Lycoris.  A  pretty  bulbous  plant,  received  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  from  Mr.  Fortune  in  1845,  from  China.  It  is  apparently  as  hardy  as  a  Narciss, 
and  grows  freely  in  any  good  rich  garden  soil.  Increase  is  effected  by  offsets  irom  the  old  bulbs. 
If  it  should  prove  quite  hardy,  it  will  be  desirable  for  the  flower-garden. — Sort,  Joumai, 
vol.  iii,  p.  76. 


NEW,  RARE,  OR  INTERESTING  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER  AT  THE  PRINCIPAL  SUBURBAN 

NURSERIES  AND  GARDENS. 

Acacia  rotundifolia.  We  have  been  favoured  with  a  specimen  of  the  above-named  Acacia 
from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low,  Clapton.  It  is  a  most  graceful  and  ornamental  little  plant,  hanging 
over  the  pot  in  long  branches  most  abundantly  covered  with  globular  blooms  of  a  rich  yellow,  and 
produced  in  twos  and  threes  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  so  densely  as  almost  to  hide  its  very  neat 
and  bright  glossy  green  foliage.  The  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  a  large  grower,  and  in  that 
respect  will  be  a  decided  acquisition.  Mr.  Low  conjectures  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Drummond 
from  New  Holland. 

Camelua  sbedlino  var.  In  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  H.  Low,  Clapton,  we  found  two  very 
remarkable  and  handsome  seedling  Camellias.  Messrs.  L.  have  been  singularly  successful  the 
last  few  years  in  producing  fine  flowers  with  the  addition  of  large  and  handsome  foliage,  and 
tfaia  year  they  do  not  lag  behind.  The  first  one  they  name  C.  earyophylUddet  from  the  beauty 
and  regularity  of  the  flakes  or  stripes  down  the  petals ;  it  has  a  blush-coloured  ground,  with  the 
flakes  a  much  deeper  tint ;  the  flower  is  about  four  inches  across,  very  double,  and  well  filled  up  to 
the  centre.  The  other  flower  is  not  so  full  of  petals,  but  it  has  a  singular  attraction  in  the  richness 
of  its  colour.  It  is,  like  the  former,  a  striped  variety,  but  it  has  a  rich  rose  ground  with  the  stripes 
approaching  a  deep  scarlet.  The  habit  is  that  of  C.  ZhnkUaani ;  the  first  is  much  the  stronger 
growing  plant,  with  foliage  large  and  handsome. 

Cattleta  SKiNNSai.  In  the  Gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  this  handsome 
species  is  now  flowering  in  great  beanty ;  the  specimen  exhibits  upwards  of  a  dozen  fine  heads  of 
bloom,  well  coloured  and  expanded.  We  cannot  avoid  expressing  our  admiration  of  phints  like 
this  ;  annually  do  we  notice  the  enlargement  and  increasing  beauty  through  careful  and  attentive 
cultivation,  producing  an  additional  amount  of  bloom,  which  fully  compensates  the  cultivator  for 
the  long  period  it  takes  to  gain  such  a  specimen  as  the  one  under  notice. 

Dbndsobium  spb.  NOV.  Mr.  Carson,  gardner  to — Farmer,  Esq.,  Nonsuch  Park,  Cheam,  Surrey, 
fiivoured  us  with  a  flower  of  a  most  lovely  Dendrobium.  The  habit  is  much  like  D.  den8\/lorum, 
though  the  pseudo-bulb  is  more  angular,  and  the  flower-scape  not  quite  so  densely  laden  with  bloom. 
The  flower  is  a  most  delicate  one,  the  outer  petals  being  a  peach-blossom  colour,  while  the  side 
petals  and  labellum  are  a  pale  straw-colour  beautifully  fringed  at  the  edges  ;  the  latter  is  rendered 
more  attractive  by  a  large  blotch  of  the  richest  and  deepest  yellow,  almost  an  orange.  We  can 
safely  conjecture  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  charming  species  yet  introduced,  as  no  doubt  it 
will  prove  a  profuse  bloomer. 

Eriostkmoh  nereivouum.  In  the  garden  of  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Leyton,  Essex,  under  the 
careful  management  of  his  gardener  Mr.  Kyle,  is  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  the  above,  most 
profusely  decorated  with  white  blossoms,  delicately  tinged  with  pink.  The  plant  was  near  five 
feet  high,  two  feet  at  the  base,  tapering  to  the  top.  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pineapple-Place,  Edgeware 
Road,  have  a  fine  speeimen  much  older  than  the  above,  very  well  flowered. 

Fuchsia  spectabilis.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Horticultaral  Society  in  Regent  Street  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  a  most  remarkable  Fuchsia  both  for  size  and 
colour  ;  Messrs.  Veitch  received  the  plant  from  their  collector  Mr.  Lobb,  who  found  it  on  the 
mountains  of  Peru,  about  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  flower  is  about 
five  inches  long,  spreading  at  the  mouth  to  an  inch-and-a-half.  The  calyx  is  a  rich  red,  almost 
scarlet,  while  the  corolla  is  bright  crimson,  turning  outward  at  the  edges  ;  the  flower  is  rendered 
more  striking  by  the  large  white  stigma  and  anthers.  The  bloom  is  produced  singly,  at  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  of  which  there  are  three  at  each  joint,  large  and  handsome,  about  six  inches  long 
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and  four  broad,  tapering  to  each  end,  serrated,  and  of  a  dark  and  gloesy  green,  the  under  aide 
being  tinged  vdth  chocolate  colour.  The  plant  is  said  to  grow  about  three  or  four  feet  high, 
sending  out  branches  in  profusion,  so  that  no  doubt  it  will  become  a  general  favourite. 

Gloxinia  Teochlbbii.  In  the  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Rollisson's,  Tooting,  we  noticed  this  most 
curious  hybrid  variety  of  the  Gloxinia.  The  flower  partakes  of  the  colour  of  both  its  parents,  not 
blended,  but  distinct  in  flakes,  alternate,  blue,  and  pink,  each  colour  pure  and  bright,  as  in'  the 
parent  plant.  The  pink  becomes  the  richest  crimson  on  the  lower  petal.  Should  the  plant 
continue  true  to  this  character  it  will  be  the  greatest  favourite  of  all  this  very  beautiful  and 
ornamental  race. 

Henfaeya  scandbns.  We  noticed  a  very  flne  plant  of  this  species  in  the  Nursery  of  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick,  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  completely  laden  with  clusters  of  almost  white 
flowers.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Whitfield  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  has  a  very  handsome 
foliage  of  a  rich,  dark-green  colour.  We  found  it  flowering  in  the  following  gardens  and  nurseries ; 
though  not  such  fine  specimens,  still  the  individual  flowers  were  larger :  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Grardens  ;  Messrs.  Rollisson's,  Tooting  ;  and  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Ayres,  Brooklands, 
Blackheath  Park. 
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Mat  is  proverbially  the  month  for  flowers  :  vigorous  growth  should  be  encouraged  by  every 
possible  means.  Insects,  especially  the  various  species  of  Apkis,  will,  if  easterly  winds  should 
prevail,  become  very  numerous  and  annoying.  In  plant-houses,  an  easy  remedy  is  tobacco-smoke, 
but  this  should  always  be  applied  after  tiie  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  off  the  house  ;  many  choice 
plants  have  been  irrecoverably  lost  for  the  want  of  this  precaution.  Out  of  doors  remedies  are 
more  difficult  of  application,  and  are  sometimes  attended  with  only  partial  success.  In  the  Orchid- 
house  keep  the  air  very  humid,  and  syringe  the  plants  freely.  A  very  brisk  heat  is  now  advan- 
tageous, with  air,  whenever  it  can  be  admitted  without  injury.  As  to  the  proportion  of  heat  and 
moisture  required  by  different  plants,  however,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  above  rule, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  various  species  of  Atpatia,  Lcdia,  Cattleya,  BarJreriti, 
"Mormodea,  OdorUoghtaum,  Cypripedium,  RenantkerOy  and  some  species  of  Onctdiwm;  these  all 
thrive  better  in  a  moderate  heat,  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  an  intermediate  proportion  of 
moisture.  Slugs,  woodlice,  cockroaches,  thrips,  scales,  and  mealy-bugs,  must  be  now  expected  as 
troublesome  guests,  and  must  be  looked  after  accordingly. 

Stove-plants  generally  may  be  treated  liberally  with  heat  and  water,  to  induce  or  promote  a 
vigorous  and  rapid  growth. 

In  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  keep  climbing  plants  well  tied  in  as  they  advance  in 
growth,  and  abundance  of  bloom  will  be  the  result  Camellias,  which  have  now  formed  tlieir 
flower-buds,  should  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  and  shady  situation  out  of  doors.  If  exposed  to  the 
Bnn*s  rays,  the  leaves  will  become  brown  and  blotched.  Pelargonivms  should  receive  diuly  a  little 
weak  manure  water.  Ericas  should  have  the  ends  of  their  shoots  nipped  off  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  to  render  them  bushy  and  spreading.  Cinerarias  as  they  go  out  of  flower  should  be  cut 
down.  Balsams  and  other  tender  annuals  must  now  be  brought  forward  as  quickly  as  possible,  to 
occupy  the  places  of  such  plants  as  are  placed  out  of  doors.  Give  liberal  shifts  to  such  plants  as 
require  it  before  the  roots  become  matted.  A  free  ventilation  is  of  great  importance,  and  closing 
with  a  humid  atmosphere  early  in  tlie  evening  is  excellent  for  promoting  vigorous  growth.  Tree 
and  Neapolitan  violets,  for  flowering  throughout  the  winter,  should  be  increased  at  this  time. 

In  the  open  garden,  the  latter  part  of  the  month  will  be  occupied  with  filliDg  up  the  borders 
and  bed  with  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums^  VerbenaSj  and  other  autumn-flowering  plants  ;  do  not  forget 
Plwmhago  I/BrpentcB,  Cuphea  pkUycentra,  and  Salvia  oppositifolia ;  the  first  and  the  last  an  new 
and  very  good. 
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Gcw  smic  CBAiucm.— ftfKiZf  membnuuoeoiis,  ereot, 
oar  q^raAding ;  Utaral  ones  largest,  connate  with  the 
oolnmn  at  the  base.  PetaU  often  much  larger  than 
the  sepals,  sometimes  smaller*  always  membranaoeoos. 
LalbeUwn  Jointed,  or  connate  with  the  foot  of  the 
column,  always  sessile,  undirided  or  three-lobed,  com- 
monly membranaceous,  sometimes  appendionlate. 
Column  semlpcylindrlcal,  muoh  prolonged  at  the  base. 
Aniheri  two^seUed.    PoUen-moiMS  fonr. 


Sracinc  Chajuctbb.— PtenI  an  epiphyte.  Stems 
strong,  pendulous.  Leava  ovate^blong,  obtuss^  dis- 
tinctly nerved,  subcordate  at  the  lower  part.  Sepalt 
ovate-lanceolate.  Petals  oblong,  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
somewhat  wavy,    Labettum  somewhat  rounded,  acute. 

AurnoRrnm  AKD  Sthonymbs.— DendrobiumiSicartr  ; 
D.  anosmum  Lindlept  1b  Bot.  R^^  v.  31, 41  deserip. 


This  very  handsome  plant  exhibited  its  channing  flowers  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  Hackney,  in  May,  1847,  when  oar  drawing  was  made.  It 
approdfches  very  near  to  Dendrobium  macrophyUum  of  Mag.  Bot.  vol.  Tiii.,  t.  97, 
D.  macranthum  of  Hooker's  Bot  Mag.,  t.  3970,  and  might  possibly  prove  only  a 
variety  of  that  species.  That  eminent  botanist,  Dr.  Lindley,  has  the  following 
remarks  respecting  it  in  his  Botanical  Register,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  41,  Description. 
Although  the  plant  resembles  D.  macrophyUum^  yet  '*  1.  its  flowers  are  scentless, 
not  having  the  strong  odour  of  rhubarb,  like  those  of  D.  macrophylhim ;  2.  they  are 
of  a  smaller  size ;  and  3.  all  the  divisions  of  the  flower  are  shorter,  broader,  and 
even,  instead  of  undulating.  Whether  or  not  it  is  really  a  species  experience  will 
show :  it  is  at  all  events  a  remarkable  variety." 

D.  anotmum  belongs  to  that  class  of  Dendrobes  usually  termed  caulescent;  the 
stems  grow  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  long,  are  slender,  pendulous,  and  whilst  young 
of  a  yellow  green,  and  covered  with  strong  leaves ;  when  the  stems  ripen,  the  leaves 
are  shed,  and  towards  the  extremities  of  the  naked  stems  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  pairs,  on  short  peduncles.  Our  drawing  gives  a  good  idea  of  them ;  they  are  of  a 
delicate  lilac  colour,  relieved  ^a  deep  crimson-purple  labellum,  the  latter  having  a 
narrow  margin  of  pure  white,  and  the  annexed  woodcut  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  habit  of  the  plant. 
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Messrs.  Loddiges  imported  this  handsome  plant  from  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
1840. 

In  cultivation,  it  should  be  either  attached  to  a  block  of  wood  or  placed  in  a 
basket  filled  with  rough  peat  and  sphagnum,  and  hung  from  the  roof  of  the  orchid- 
house,  as  its  character  and  habits  suggest  the  propriety  of  elerating  it,  either  abore 
or  on  a  level  with  the  e;e.  It  should  be  placed  in  a  ver;  warm  temperature,  and 
supplied  with  abundance  of  moisture  whilst  in  a  state  of  growth ;  but  when  at^  rest 
treated  like  other  Dendrobes  with  similar  habits.  It  is  easily  increased  hj  separating 
pieces  of  the  old  stems  whilst  in  a  state  of  torpidity. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  dendron,  a  tree,  and  bios,  life ;  because  the 
species  are  generally  found  growing  on  trees. 
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GESKERACEJE. 
(GMiMnrartf,  F§g,  Kimg.) 


GsMsiuc  CBAtAcrnb— Ca{yx  wholly  mdnate  to  the 
orariiun ;  limh  flve-cleft  or  ilTo-toothed,  free.  Corolla 
mperior,  tubular  or  oampannUte;  limb  aomewhAt 
equally  fire-daft  Stament  four,  dldynamous,  with 
the  rudhQent  of  a  fifth  behind.  Anthcn  usually  co- 
hering into  a  round  head.  Qlandt  or  disk  wanting. 
Captule  dry,  dothed  with  a  five  or  ten-ribbed  calyx, 
flat  on  the  top,  two-Talred.  Plaeentat  two,  parietal, 
many-aeeded.    Seeds  aooUfonn.    O.  Don, 

Spacinc  CHAaACTui.~-Ptanl  adwazf  erergreen  ahrub. 


with  a  neat  habit.  BrantiU*  aoattored  and  apreading. 
Leaves  petiolate,  alternate,  OTate-Ianoeolate,  aerrated, 
aomewhat  rough,  of  a  rich  green.  Cymes  numy- 
flowered,  on  peduncles  arising  from  the  axUa  of  the 
leavee.  Calyx  oampanulate,  fire-toothed.  Corolla 
pylindrical,  tube  an  inoh-and-a-half  long ;  limb  irregu- 
larly fire-oleft.  Stamens  a  little  exaerted.  Anthers 
connected  by  paira.    Capsule  dry,  cylindrical. 

AuTHOBiTisa  AND  ByNONYacaa.— CoDnulia  MarL  Nov. 
Oen.  Bras.,  3,  p.  38.    Geanera  Swartz,  prod.  89L 


Of  this  beautiful  genus  of  Gesneraceous  plants  eight  species  are  known,  all 
natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America :  four  of  these  have  been  introduced, 
of  which  the  subject  of  our  present  plate  is  the  last.  In  November,  1847,  it  pro- 
duced its  handsome  scarlet  flowers  in  the  nursery  .of  Messrs.  Ejught  and  Perry, 
Chelsea,  when  our  drawing  was  permitted  to  be  made. 

The  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  neat,  the  Jeaves  being  small,  and  of  a  varied  and 
rich  green;  it  also  flowers  freely,  specimens  two  inches  high,  and  four  inches 
diameter,  having  upwards  of  a  dozen  flowers  expanded  at  one  time ;  and  the  period 
of  blooming  is  also  of  long  continuance.  The  size  of  the  flower,  its  deep  and  rich 
scarlet  colour,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  protrudes  itself  from  amongst  the  fine 
green  foliage,  maJke  it  one  of  the  prettiest  little  plants  we  have  lately  seen. 

It  requires  the  temperature  of  the  stove,  with  much  the  same  general  treatment 
as  the  various  species  of  Gesnera ;  namely,  to  be  potted  in  a  light  rich  vegetable 
mould,  or  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

Like  all  other  Gesneraceous  plants  it  requires  very  good  drainage :  fill  one-fourth 
of  the  pot  in  which  it  grows  with  broken  crocks,  and  if  a  few  were  mixed  with  the 
soil  it  would  be  advantageous. 
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When  the  plant  is  in  full  growth,  give  a  liberal  supply  of  water  and  plenty  of 
light,  but  during  the  season  of  torpidity,  water  carefully. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood,  planted  in  pots  of 
sand,  and  placed  in  a  moist  heat. 

The  generic  name  is  given  in  honour  of  Conrad  Gesner,  an  eminent  botanist  of 
Zurich,  and  the  specific  appellation,  from  the  number  of  flowers  which  are  produced 
at  one  time. 
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MUTISU  nJCBFOLIA. 

(kolly-lMvea  MatlaU.) 

Clam.  CMar. 

SYNOENBBIA.  POLYOAMIA  SUPBRFLUA. 

NmimrtdOriir. 

ASTBRACEA 


Qmnmuc  CiuMAcmi^—Invoiucrum  cylindrical,  im- 
brioated.  clothed  with  ■oaln ;  aoalet  lax.  Beeepiaele 
nakad.  Florets  of  the  dldc  hcnnaphrodlta,  taholar, 
flre-toothed,  npantiiigat  the  top  Into  two  to  Ato  equal 
aegmcDtgy  or  tbzee  unequal  onea  AnOUrt  Uaetoee. 
Florets  of  the  nj  feminine,  two-lipped,  oater  Up 
Ugulatcb  trldsntatc;  inner  one  ■mailer,  bipartite 
(nuely  entire  or  none) ;  rudimentaiy  iUamente  flTB.— 
Hooker,  BoL  Magn  ▼.  Ut.,  1 2705. 

Spccfvjc  CHABAcraa.— A  aoandent  plant,  rising  to  a 
oondderalde  height.  Stems  and  branekes  angolar. 
Leases  alternate^  cordate,  aculeate  at  the  edgee,  ex- 
stipulate^  nearly  siwiiln,  the  midrib  wintinntng  in  the 


fonn  of  a  long  tendriJ^  dlghUy  downy  whilst  young, 
but  bfwmning  glabrous  when  dd.  PedntUUs  aidUaKy, 
long,  with  two  or  three  small  orate^lanoeolate  braeUes, 
and  bearing  a  ringle  large  showy  flower.  Involuere 
long,  oylindrioal,  consisting  of  four  tiers  of  loose  soalea 
Florets  of  the  ray,  ten,  female^  each  composed  of  along 
slender  tube,  two-lipped,  the  lower  lip  Ugulate*  of  a  beau- 
tif  nl  purple  colour,  the  inner  one  small,  out  into  two 
nazTOwremlute  segments.  Style  long.  Pa)P!p«w  feathery, 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  floret.  Florets  of  the 
disk  tubular,  yellow,  fiye-parted  at  the  apex.  Anthers 
long,  yeUow.green,  longer  than  the  tube  of  the  floret, 
each  haTlng  two  long  sets  at  the  base. 


At  least  twelve  species  of  this  pretty  genus  have  been  described,  but  only  three 
are  yet  introduced.  All  are  deserving  of  cultivation,  and  our  present  subject  is  by 
no  means  the  least  interesting. 

It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  whence  it  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Son,  of  the  Clapton  Nursery ;  and  although  it  has  by  them  been 
sent  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  yet  fiir  from  common. 

The  plant  is  a  neat-growing  evergreen,  with  hard  leaves  like  those  of  a  holly,  a 
creeping  habit,  and  is  a  free  flowerer ;  and  although  its  flowers  are  less  showy  than 
those  of  some  other  plaats,  yet  being  nearly  hardy,  of  easy  culture,  forming  a  good 
evergreen  cover  against  a  wall,  and  not  being  liable  to  become  naked  at  the  bottom, 
are  merits  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  figure  from  which  our  plate  was  prepared  to  Mr.  John 
Boy,  jun.,  Aberdeen,  who  some  years  ago  rec^ved  a  plant  from  Messrs.  Low  and 
Son,  which  was  planted  against  a  south  wall  in  his  garden,  and  has  flourished  there 
ever  since,  without  any  other  protection  than  that  afforded  by  the  wall.  The 
drawing  was  made  by  a  young  lady  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen. 

Although  flowering  freely  every  year,  it  has  not  yet  ripened  seeds ;  that  gentieman 
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has  therefore  propagated  it  by  cuttings,  which  strike  root  freely  if  planted  either 
in  sand  or  soil,  and  the  pots  placed  under  a  glass  in  heat. 

After  becoming  established  in  the  ground  for  a  few  years  it  is  removed  with 
difficulty,  and  if  allowed  to  form  too  much  top,  it  should  be  moderately  thinned,  as 
otherwise  it  would  be  injured  by  bleeding. 

The  soil  which  appears  to  suit  it  best  is  peat,  without  any  admixture  of  loam,  in 
which  it  will  make  an  annual  growth  of  four  feet  in  length. 

The  genus  is  named  in  honour  of  Celestine  Mutis,  a  South  American  botanist 


.^,^/,/,^     r^Z-.j/i.,. 


LOBELIA  CCELESTIS. 

(HnToOj-blua  Lobelia.) 

Ci^-  Ordtr. 

PENTANDRIA.  MONOGYlnA. 

Natmr^l  Ordtr. 

LOBELIAOEA. 

(LobdUkda,  Feg.  King.) 

Qmnmc  CmAnAcmu-'Mc^azlne  qf  Botany ,  t.  zt.,       rich  amTe.blae,  diipoaed  In  a  loog  Xeaty  tarminal 
t.  7«  raceme.    C€Upx  five- toothed,  loinewliat  reflezed.    Co- 

Spsctpic  Charactsr. — Plant  a  ho-baceoas  perenniaL  |    roUa  angnlar,  segments  nearly  eqaaL    Keel  ciliated. 

Stems  slender.     Leaves  sessile,  soabroos,  decurrent  |       ADTBORrriaa  and  Symokyuub. — ^Lobelia  Linnaut  f 
Peduncle*  long,  balry.    Flcwere  axillary,  solitary,  of  a       L.  eoelestis  Don*i  Sprtem,  &  706 ;  L.  crispa  Oraham. 

Tms  yeiy  pretty  and  dwarf-habited  plant  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  has 
been  in  onr  collections  since  1831 ;  its  long  racemes  of  bright  cerulean  flowers, 
the  freedom  with  which  they  are  produced,  and  the  height  of  the  plant  seldom 
exceeding  nine  inches,  render  it  an  excellent  subject  for  bedding  out  in  the  flower, 
garden;  and,  being  an  herbaceous  plant,  and  nearly  hardy,  it  will  when  better  known 
be  considered  quite  an  acquisition. 

In  many  particulars  it  resembles  Lohdia  9tfphilUica,  but  is  decidedly  a  ^tinct 
species.  Our  drawing  was  made  from  a  specimen  which  flowered  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Knight  and  Peny,  King's  Bead,  Chelsea,  in  October  1847* 

This  species  of  Lobelia  grows  best  in  light  rich  soil,  or  peat  and  sand,  and  is 
easily  increased  both  by  cuttings  and  division  of  the  roots. 

Being  a  plant  of  delicate  growth,  care  must  be  used  in  watering  whilst  the 
plants  are  small,  but  when  large  and  in  vigorous  growth  a  liberal  supply  may  be 
given. 

For  the  derivation  of  the  generic  ndme  and  general  treatment  of  Lobeliaceous 
plants,  see  **  Mag.  Bot."  t.  vii.  of  the  present  volume. 
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We  have  occasionally  had  to  s^ologise  for  the  discursiye  nature  of  our  papers ; 
but  there  are  general  principles  which  equally  apply  to  the  garden  and  the  field,  and 
unless  these  be  appreciated,  scientific  culture  cannot  be  adopted.  All  effects  are 
dependent  upon  causes ;  therefore,  we  cannot  err  in  adducing  any  theory  or  fact  which 
tends  to  elucidate  those  causes. 

Every  garden  ought  to  be  thoroughly  drained,  otherwise  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  it;  cultivation  cannot  proceed  healthily;  and  even  common  security 
becomes  very  questionable :  of  this  latter  fact  the  vniter  once  met  with  a  proof 
equally  unexpected  and  lamentable.  A  noble  garden— one  that  bore  convincing 
marks  of  an  antiquity,  referring  to  the  period  of  Abbey  lands  and  "  Granges  " — ^was 
under  the  direction  of  a  very  able  gardener,  who  had  every  appliance  at  command 
for  the  production  of  fruits,  and  the  best  parterre  flowers  :  the  soil  is  naturally  a 
strong  and  rather  binding  loam,  reposing  upon  a  stiff,  cold,  and  unwrought  subsoil ; 
drainage  had  had  no  existence — ^never  was  once  thought  of.  The  winter  of  1848 — 4 
was  protractedly  wet,  the  land  could  not  absorb  or  cany  away  the  superabundance 
of  water,  and,  as  the  subsoil  of  the  garden  in  question  was  little  better  than  an 
impenetrable  ''  pan,"  the  water  reached,  and  actually  blew  up  the  interior  of  all  the 
pine,  melon,  cucumber,  and  flower  pits.  We  saw  the  tan  and  leaves  floating,  the  pots 
disturbed,  turned  on  one  side,  and  liable  to  the  greatest  injury.  Fruit  trees  also 
suffered,  and  became  sickly.  By  great  assiduity  and  exertion,  some  portions  were 
drained ;  and  to  make  up  for  imperfect  depth  of  soil,  large  quantities  of  free-working 
turfy  loam  had  been,  and  still  are,  brought  in  from  a  common ;  but  no  efforts,  no  extra 
labour,  can  prove  a  substitute  for  perfect  drainage. 

The  Regent's  Park,  it  was  stated,  required  drainage  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet, 
ere  the  soil  could  be  duly  meliorated  for  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden ;  and  this  leads  to  the  remark,  that  drains  opened  to  a  certain  depth  act  by 
the  ramifications  of  fissures  which  they  produce  in  days  and  binding  loams.  These 
earths  contract  by  drying,  in  the  manner  of  the  clay  paths  in  fields — ^wherein  any 
person  can  observe  cracks,  which  open,  and  continue  to  enlarge,  during  hot  and 
diying  weather.  As  subsoil  drainage  carries  off,  at  first,  some  water,  the  outer 
surfiEUie  of  day  gradually  contracts,  more  water  is  freed,  the  cracks  extend  inwardly, 
and  thus  many  feet  of  earth  become  intersected  by  permanent  fissures,  and  the  land 
is  effectually  relieved  from  stagnant  water. 

Plants  cannot  be  maintained  in  complete  health  without  an  adequate  supply  of 
appropriate  food ;  hence  the  necessity  of  a  renewed  soil.  But  how  are  this  food,  and 
the  individual  claims  of  vegetables  to  be  discovered  ?  Organic  Chemistry  has  taught 
us  that  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  are  common  to  all  vegetable  bodies,  and  to  these 
the  fourth  organic  element,  nitrogen,  is  occasionally  added.    These  are  all  resolvable 
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in  aenal  gases,  and  as  such  are  invisible :  they  are  "  self-restoring,"  as  a  modem 
writer  jnatlj  obserred,  and  are  also  susceptible  of  amazingly  numerous  modifications. 
This  is  shown  in  the  analyses  of  that  excellent  little  work,  "  Fownes*  Manual  of 
Chemistry."  But  those  constituents  also  which  are  termed  inorganic,  are,  or  may  be 
rendered  visible  to  the  eye — and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mineral  alkalies,  soda,  potassa, 
and  their  neutral  salts — are  chiefly  derivable  from  the  soil.  The  laboration  and 
culture  of  the  ground  gradually  remove  these  salts,  because  vegetables,  by  each 
taking  up  its  specific  supply,  deprive  the  earth  of  the  quantity  naturally  contained 
in  it  Manures  restore  the  organic  elements,  and  some  of  the  salts,  but  deep 
tillage  is  the  process  indicated  by  nature  to  bring  up,  and  into  activity,  the  store  of 
alkaline  and  earthy  elements  that  abound  in  subsoil-loams.  '*  The  subsoil  of  the 
best  London  market-gardens  has  been  gradually  dug  up  five  feet  deep  to  supply  the 
wBStB  of  mineral  matter  to  the  richly-manured  soil  above."  If  this  last  asserted 
fact  be  true,  how  greatly  do  they  err,  who,  in  field  or  garden,  are  content  with 
stirring  and  turning  over  the  ground,  year  after  year,  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight 
mches.  "  It  ^vill  never  do,"  say  they,  '*  to  bring  up  a  poor  and  heartless  earth, 
that  has  never  been  exposed  to  sun  or  air ;  it  would  be  useless  and  unproductive  for 
years."  (!)  We  advise  them  to  make  the  attempt,  cautiously  and  by  progressive 
degrees. 

For  parterre-planting  and  bedding-eut,  deep  tillage  is  essential.  Every  bed 
upon  a  lawn  ought  in  the  first  instance  to  be  at  least  eighteen  inches  deep  of  good 
unctuous  but  not  binding  loam  for  the  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  and  other  strong- 
rooting  tribes.  Heath-soil  with  a  portion  of  very  light  fibrous  earth,  like  that  of 
Miteham  Common,  is  required  for  the  American  and  hair-rooted  shrubs.  Leaf- 
mould  is  admirable  for  Lobelias.  These  are  general  feels  familiar  to  the  best 
practical  gardeners,  who  however  know  little  of  causes  or  agencies.  But  what  mwt 
be  insusted  on,  is  the  necessity  to  remove  and  renew  these  parterre  soils  yearly, 
after  the  two  or  three  first  years.  Fresh  soil,  be  it  of  what  character  it  may,  is  the 
fine  qua  non.  Manure  will  not  answer,  it  may  stimulate,  but  will  not  confer  that 
magnificence  of  verdure  and  colour  which  are  so  remarkable  in  some  gardens.  One 
of  these  we  have  in  view,  where  there  was  constantly  a  store  of  fresh  pure  loam 
from  meadows,  kept  in  heaps  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  this  was  blended  with 
about  one-third  part  of  old  horse-droppings,  taken  firom  the  boxes  of  the  mushroom- 
house  for  the  loam-parterre  plants.  Every  bed  was  dug  out  in  the  early  spring, 
and  refilled  with  its  appropriate  earth ;  and  the  effect  produced  was  most  splendid. 
Mr.  Loudon  bore  testimony  to  the  justness  of  this  practice,  when  visiting  Taplow 
House,  Bucks ;  (see  Gardeners*  Magazine^  vol.  ix.,  p.  669.)  He  wrote — "  We  were 
particularly  struck  with  the  vigorous  growth  of  every  description  of  plant  introduced 
into  the  flower-beds ;  and  we  were  informed  of  the  cause,  viz.,  that  the  gardener 
takes  out  the  soil  eveiy  year  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  renews  it 
entirely.  He  does  not  introduce  a  single  bed,  or  even  a  single  plant,  however 
common  may  be  the  kind,  without  this  precaution." 

VOL.   XV. — NO.   CLXXIII.  P 
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To  be  a  liiitle  more  explicit,  we  may  suppose  that  all  loams'  contain  a'  portion 
of  the  vegetable  alkali,  known  in  trade  by  the  term  Salt  of  Tartar,  or  pearl-ash. 
This  salt  exists  neither  in  the  air  nor  in  water;  yet  the  whole  that  is  imported 
from  America  and  the  North  of  Europe  is  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  trees  burned 
in  the  native  forests.  Therefore,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  soil  is  the 
storehouse  of  the  whole.  Potash  and  flint  imite,  and  produce  what  chemists  call 
Silicate  of  Potass,  and  this  can  be  traced  in  loams.  Lime  acts  upon  this  natural 
Salt  of  Potash,  and  such  of  our  plants  which  affect  it,  take  up  their  constitutional 
supply  from  the  ground :  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  mineral  salts, — soda, 
common  salt,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.,  &c.  One  remarkable  fact  related  by 
Mr.  Hoskyns,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hereford  Agricultural  Society,  is  worthy  of  record 
and  serious  consideration ;  it  is  to  the  following  purport: — 

Mr.  Hoskyns  once  visited  the  Island  of  Madeira,  where,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
celebrated  wine  which  bears  that  name,  alone  is  produced.  He  ascertained,  however, 
that  the  vines  deteriorate  by  lapse  of  time,  and  no  longer  yield  grapes  equal  to  the 
object  of  the  grower,  the  wine  being  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  well  known  to  chemists 
that  a  certain  deposit  is  formed  during  the  mellowing  of  wines  that  require  to  be 
kept  long  in  the  vats,  and  this  gradually  assumes  the  figure  of  crystalline  masses. 
These,  when  detached,  become  an  article  of  commerce,  imder  the  name  ofargol,  or  crude 
tartar,  and,  when  purified  and  re-ci3rstallised,  "  cream  of  tartar i"  this  salt  is  a  true 
bi-tartrote  of  potash,  consisting  of  two  proportionals  of  tartaric  acid  and  one  propor- 
tional of  the  vegetable  alkali  or  potash.  The  acid  is  the  product  of  an  organic 
process  within  the  vine,  from  the  organic  elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ; 
it  is  the  essential,  proper  acid  [of  the  vine,  but  it  appears  to  require  its  specific 
equivalent  of  potassa  to  enable  it  to  prepare  those  juices  which  are  essential  to  the 
process  of  wine-maJdng.  The  soil  of  Madeira  becomes  exhausted  of  its  potash,  and 
when  this  loss  is  effected,  the  vineyards  must  be  renewed.  Mr.  Hoskyns  saw  the 
labourers  at  work,  trenching  and  excavating  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet ;  and 
upon  strict  inquiry,  he  ascertained  that  by  thus  bringing  up  soil  frx>m  a  great  depth 
the  trees  were  restored,  and  the  juice  of  the  grape  perfected.  The  islanders  had  no 
other  ready  means  at  command,  but  by  labour  they  were  able  to  effect  the  desired 
object  We  may  not  be  able  so  to  explain  the  rationale  of  the  process  (even  admitting 
that  potash  is  really  present  in  the  earth)  as  to  direct  the  renewal  of  the  soil  by 
artificial  means.  Potash  could,  with  the  utmost  facility,  be  incorporated ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  analytic  results  in  the  laboratory  will  not  elucidate  the  secret  opera- 
tions of  natiual  electro-chemistry.  We  know  sufi&cient  to  authorise  the  most  refined 
and  rigid  experiments ;  but  at  present,  we  must  not  affect  to  appreciate  the  mysterious 
phenomena  of  nature ;  hence  the  application  of  saline  manures  ought  always  to  be 
made  with  extreme  caution,  and  on  a  restricted  scale,  otherwise  much  ii^uiy  may  be 
done.  Knowledge  is  on  the  advance,  and  hopes  may  be  safely  entertained ;  but 
with  Bach,  facts  as  those  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hoskyns,  we  ought  to  combine  *'  practice 
with  science,"  and  by  all  means  to  work  deeply — thus  tasking  the  restorative  powers  of 
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nature — ^wfaile,  in  the  laboratoij,  the  chemist  shall  pursoe,  ^th  unremitting  assiduity, 
a  course  of  refined  and  severe  experiments,  hoth  as  respects  analytic  products  and 
their  practical  results  in  the  cultivation  of  plants.  Causes  and  effects,  and  con- 
versely, effects  and  causes,  must  be  made  to  bear  upon  each  other ;  and  this  could 
be  done  in  ably  conducted  horticultural  and  agricultural  elementary  schools  or 
coU^es.  Such  colleges  it  is  hoped  are  in  progress,  but  very  great  watchfulness  wiU 
be  required  ere  they  can  become  nationally  useful.  Every  plant  ought  to  be 
analysed,  and  its  juices  and  secretions  ascertained  while  in  the  living  state :  it  is 
not  enough  to  investigate  the  ashy  products  of  combustion.  Each  soil  should  be 
known,  and  the  effects  of  saline  and  other  products  of  individual  plants,  when  added 
to  the  several  soib,  accurately  determined.  Could  we  but  know — ^be  certain,  what 
any  individual  plant  or  plants  demand  as  nutriment,  cultivation  would  be  so  fiEur 
conducted  upon  philosophical  principles.  May  the  hint  be  followed  up  practically, 
till  a  correct  theory  be  established. 


ON  THE   CULTIVATION  OF  THE   SAPOTA  AND  ZAPOTILLA 

PLUMS,  AS  FRXnT  TREES. 

The  Sapota,  Nispero,  or  Bully  Tree  is  the  Aekras  Sapota  of  linnsus  and  other 
authors,  and  the  Anona  maxima  of  Sloane's  Jam.,  vol.  ii,  p.  172,  t.  169,  fig.  2. 
In  its  native  woods  it  grows  to  a  considerable  size,  having  been  knpwn  to  attain  the 
height  of  forty-five  feet  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Jamaica ;  but  as  a  general 
rule  it  rarely  exceeds  thirty  feet,  and  then  only  forms  a  broad  spreading  shrub. 
Mr.  Gibson,  who,  in  1836,  saw  it  growing  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  says  the 
height  varies  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  from 
the  West  Indies  in  1731,  but  has  not  yet,  that  we  are  aware  of,  fruited  in  any  of 
our  stoves. 

Desobiftiok. — Plant  a  tree-like  shrub,  growing  from  twelve  to  fifty  feet  high ; 
from  every  part  of  which  exudes  a  tenacious,  viscid,  white  juice.  Wood  white ; 
bark  brown.  Branches  numerous,  forming  a  spreading  top.  Leaves  placed  in 
clusters  at  the  extremities  of  the  younger  branches,  three  to  four  inches  long, 
coriaceous,  shining,  elliptical-oblong,  acute,  glabrous,  the  midrib  prominent  behind, 
the  lateral  nerves  numerous,  but  indistinct :  the  petioles  are  more  or  less  downy. 
Peduncles  from  the  axils  of  the  terminal  leaves,  solitary,  single-flowered,  about  an 
inch  long,  frequentiy  drooping,  rather  thick  and  downy.  Calyx  divided  nearly  to 
the  base  into  six  rather  large,  erect,  ovate,  coriaceous  segments,  of  which  the  three 
outer  are  clothed  with  dense,  ferrugineous  hairs,  the  three  inner  much  paler 
coloured.  ^  CoroUa  of  one  petal,  tubular,  rather  longer  than  the  calyx,  white,  cut 
one-third  of  the  way  down  into  six  oblong,  obtuse  segments :  within  (alternating 
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with  these  s^^ents,  &^d  nearly  equal  to  them  in  size  and  shape,)  are  six  eealeB, 
abortiTe  Btamene,  often  notched  at  the  point.  Peifeot  itanwru  ns.  FUamma 
Bhort,  curved  upwards.  Anthen  orate-oblong,  opening  with  a  longitudinal  fissure  at 
t^e  sidee  of  l^  cells.  PittU :  Oermen  subglobose,  A«oBf\y  hairy.  Style  eseerted. 
Stigma  obtuse,  obecunelj  lobed.  B»rry  as  large  as  a  moderately-sized  i^ple.  vSxxa 
tipped  with  the  peimstent  ityU,  of  a  dir^  brown  colour,  mottled  and  spotted  with 
a  deeper  hoe,  having  at  the  base  the  reflexed  segments  of  the  calyx;  eight  to  ten- 
celled,  many  of  the  cells  frequently  aboitjre.  Id  the  inD»  angle  of  the  cdls  is  a 
soUtaiy,  rather  large,  laterally  compressed,  gloei?,  blackish-lvown  utd,  banng  at 
the  inner  angle  a  long,  pale,  linear  scar;  iJaa  lower  extremity  is  frequwtly  recurred. 
AUmmm  white,  fleshy,  with  the  flattened  embryo  in  the  centre ;  the  radicU  pointing 
downwards.— Sir  W.  Booker,  m  Bot.  Mag.,  3111,  3Ua. 


uBapotaOitmiataa  taaig  oT  Id.  |       i  SUioa  of  Uu  fall-fraini  fraitLo  duwtt«n 
(  AppHviDM  aC  iha  Irnit  whco  hillj  mtttned; 


It  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Sapotacea  or  Sapotad*  of  Lindley's  ".Vegetable 
Kingdom;"  and  is  a  native  of  both  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  being 
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ezteasively  onltiTated  both  there  and  in  the  East  IndieSt  for  the  aake  of  its  rerj 
agreeable  fruit  Two  yarieties  are  esteemed,  one  with  elliptical,  and  the  other  with 
globose  fruit;  the  latter,  known  by  the  name  of  ZappodiUa,  is  aboat  the  size  of  a 
Beigamot  pear,  and  the  former,  called  Sapota,  is  mudi  larger.  The  thick  brown 
rind  becomes  tough,  and  somewhat  scabrous,  when  the  finit  approaehes  ripeness; 
the  flesh  is  then  yellow,  melting,  juicy,  and  exceedingly  sugary  and  luscious,  and  is 
usually  eaten  with  a  spoon  after  the  manner  of  an  egg ;  but,  abounding  in  an  acrid 
milk,  it  cannot  be  eaten  until  fiilly  ripe,  or  rathor,  after  it  begins  to  decay.  When 
matured,  a  pleasant  fragrance  is  exhaled.  The  seeds  are  hitter,  and  are  sometimee 
used  in  medicine,  in  the  form  of  strengthening  emulsions ;  but  if  administered  too 
freely,  they  produce  pain,  and  are  attended  with  danger.  The  bark  is  astringent, 
and  often  substituted  for  Cinchona,  being  known  by  the  name*of  Cortex  Jamaicentit. 
The  timber  also,  although  somewhat  soft,  is  much  used  for  yarious  domestiD 
purposes. 

In  cultiyation,  the  temperature  of  a  warm  stove  is  requisite.  During  the  growing 
season  give  a  liberal  supply  of  both  heat  and  moisture,  and  espeetaJly  keep  the 
atmosphere  humid. 

If  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots  or  tubs,  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat  is  the  best 
soil  for  them ;  but  if  planted  out  into  a  prepared  border,  a  good  rich  loam  wilhout 
any  admixture  is  pr^erable. 

Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  making  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood,  and 
planting  them,  without  removing  the  leaves,  'in  pots  of  sand,  and  placing  them  under 
a  glass  in  heat 


/the  ALMUG,  or  ALGUM  TREE  OF  THE  ANCIENTS, 

The  Almug  or  Algum  Tree  is  several  times  mentioned  in  Sacred  History ;  and 
some  of  the  uses  are  there  recorded,  to  which  the  wood  was  at  that  period  applied. 
The  name,  however,  not  occurring  in  any  botanical  work,  the  conjectures  of 
botanisis  concerning  what  plant  was  meant,  have  been  various.  Some  have  thought 
it  identical  with  the  Gum-Arabio  Tree  {Acacia  vera),  or  the  Gum  Acacia  (Acacia 
Arahica) ;  others  contended  that  it  resembled  the  Cypress,  and  formed  an  upright 
woody  tree,  twentf  or  thirty  feet  hig^,  with  wrinkled  bark,  and  producing  its  seeds 
in  the  form  of  small,  oblong  cones ;  hence  it  has  been  thought  that  it  was  either  a 
Cypress,  a  Juniper,  or  a  Thuya.  All  agree  that  the  wood  was  fragrant,  close- 
grained,  hard,  very  durable,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish. 

The  researches  of  modem  botanists  and  botanical  travellers  have,  however,  as 
fiur  as  the  subject  will  admit  of  proof,  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Almug  or 
Algum  of  the  ancients  is  neither  an  Acacia,  or  any  description  of  pinaceous  plant, 
but  one  of  the  plants  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Sandal-tree.  As  tiiis  term, 
however,  is  applied  to  several  plants  of  very  dissimilar  habits,  it  might  be  proper  to 
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describe  these  previously  to  enlargbg  upon  the  true  one.      The  first  which  we  will 
name,  is  the— 

Red  SAia)AL,  on  Sander's  Tree  {Pterocarpus  SantaUnuSy)  Fig.  b, — ^This  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon,  and  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  forms  a  lofty  tree, 
seventy  feet  or  more  high,  with  wide  spreading  branches/  Leaves  ooninsting  of 
three  pinnae;  leaflets  ovate,  obtuse,  entire,  smooth  on  the  upper  surfEuse,  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  yellow,  and  produced  in  ajdllary  panicles,  bractless.  CfUyx 
somewhat  hispid ;  divided  ■  into  five  segments.  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Standard 
obcordate,  erect,  reflezed,  dentate,  striated  with  vermilion.  Wings  spreading, 
denticulate,  wavy.  Keel  short,  oblong,  somewhat  inflated.  Stamens  diadelphous, 
nine  connected,  and  one  free.  Anthers  white,  globular.  Ovary  oblong,  compressed, 
hairy.  Style  curved.  Stiyma  obtuse.  Legume  roundish,  smooth,  compressed, 
indehiscent^  falcated.    Seed  round,  compressed. 

It  became  an  inhabitant  of  our  stoves,  so  long  ago  as  1800,  but  is  not  at  present 
found  in  many  collections.  The  wood  is  dark-red,  veined  with  black,  hard,  close- 
grained,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish ;  it  is  also  so  heavy,  that  it  will  sink 
in  water.  If  immersed  in  ether  or  alcohol,  it  yields  a  deep  red  colouring  reamous 
matter,  which  has  been  named  SantaUne,  and  which  will  form  beautiful  coloured 
precipitates,  if  mixed  with  metallic  solutions.  It  also  yields  an  inferior  kind  of 
Dragon's  Blood,  although  a  better  sort  is  obtained  firom  Pterocarpus  Draco ;  but  the 
chief  supply  of  this  gum  is  at  present  procured  from  the  Calamus  Draco,  and  verus, 
two  stove  palms,  which  have  been  in  omi  collections  since  1820. 

In  cultivation  the  plant  requires  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  stove,  and  to  be 
potted  in  light  turfy  loam,  or  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat;  and  propagation  is 
effected  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood,  planted  in  pots  of  sand,  without 
damaging  their  leaves,  and  plunged  in  heat  under  a  glass. 

The  Peaoook  Sandal  Tree  {Adenantkera  pavonina) — ^forms  a  wide  spreading 
tree,  rising  100  feet  or  more  in  height.  The  leaves  are  bipinnate ;  leaflets  oval, 
obtuse,  glabrous.  Flowers  produced  in  axillary  racemes,  hermaphrodite.  Calyx 
five-toothed.  Petals  five,  lanceolate,  acute,  valvate  in  sostivation,  yellow.  Stamens 
ten.  Anthers  each  terminated  by  a  deciduous  gland.  Legume  falcate,  linear, 
compressed,  membranous,  many-celled,  swollen.  Seeds  scarlet,  with  a  circular 
streak  in  the  middle  on  each  side,  highly  polished.  The  timber  of  this  tree 
greatly  resembles  that  of  Pterocarpus  Santalmus,  being  solid,  heavy,  close- 
grained,  and  of  a  similar  red  colour.  It  also  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order 
Fabacea  of  Lindley's  "  V^etable  Kingdom,"  and  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
whence  it  was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1759.  The  natives  use  the  powdered 
leaves  in  their  religious  ceremonies ;  the  seeds,  which  are  handsome,  and  remarkably 
uniform  in  size,  form  an  article  of  food,  and  are  made  use  of  by  jewellers  as  weights- 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  all  that  is  required  is  a  moderate  stove  heat, 
a  soil  composed  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  good  drainage,  a  liberal  supply  of  water 
during  the  season  of  growth,  with  proper  limits  in  the  period  of  rest,  and  at  all  times 
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a  firee  oircolation  of  air.    Cuttiiigs  of  the  young  wood  taken  off  at  a  joint,  and 
planted  in  pots  of  sand  under  a  hand-glass  in  a  brisk,  moist  heat,  will  grow,  freely. 

The  Sastoob  Sandal  Tbee  {Sandoricum  indicum) ;  Fig.  e,  forms  a  spreading 
tree  about  forty  feet  in  height ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  Philippine  and  Molucca  Islands, 
and  Tarioos  parts  of  the  Indian  Continent.  The  wood  is  not  red,  like  the  two  last, 
but  beais  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  true  Sandal-tree,  Santalum  Mum :  it  is, 
however,  altogether  destitute  of  that  fine  fragrance  by  which  the  latter  wood  is  charac- 
terised. It  is  used  for  various  domestic  purposes.  The  leaves  are  pinnated ;  leaflets 
three,  ovate-oblong,  entire,  downy.  Flowers  yellow,  produced  in  axillary  panicles. 
Calyx  short,  bluntly  five-toothed.  Petals  five,  linear,  acute.  Stamens  ten,  forming 
a  tube.  Anthers  inclosed.  Stigmas  five,  bifid.  Fruit  a  berry,  shaped  like  an  apple, 
fleshy,  with  an  agreeably  acid  taste.  Nuts  five,  ovate,  compressed,  two-valved.  It 
belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Meliacea,  or  Meliads  of  Lindley's  '*  Vegetable  Kingdom." 

In  cultivation  the  heat  of  a  stove  is  requisite,  and  the  plants  should  be  potted 
in  a  mixture  of  turfy  peat  and  loam,  and  increase  is  readily  effected  by  cuttings  of 
the  ripened  wood,  planted  in  pots  of  sand,  and  plunged  under  a  glass. in  heat. 

Although  the  above-described  Sandal-trees  are  deservedly  esteemed  in  their 
native  countries,  yet  the  abundant  supplies  affi)rded, — ^the  consequent  cheapness 
of  the  ^'ood, — and  the  uses  to  which  the  timber  is  applied  by  the  natives,  together 
with  the  absence  of  any  peculiar  aroma ;  all  warrant  the  conclusion  that  none  of 
these  could  be  the  Almug  of  the  Ancients,  which  was  fragrant,  rare,  and  costly. 

The  true  Indian   Sandal-wood  is  the  produce  of  Santalum  aUmm,  (fig.  a), 
and  is  described  by  Roxburgh,  in  *'  Bot.  Mag.,"  8285,  as  a  tree^e  shrub, 
growing  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high ;   branched  low  down,  two-and-a-half  to  .three 
feet  in  circumference.  -  Bark  brownish,  scabrous,  longitudinally  deft.    Branches 
numerous,  much  divided,  spreading,  and  rising  in  evexy  direction,  forming  nearly  a 
spherical  head;  the  young  shoots  round  and  smooth.    Leaves  opposite,  petioled, 
oblong,  smooth,  entire,  glaucous  below,  from  one-and-a-half  to  three  inches  long. 
Petioles  smooth.     Thyrsi  of  flowers  axillaiy  and  terminal.     Pedicels  opposite,  the 
lower  pair  of  each  thyrsus  generally  three-flowered.      Flowers  numerous,  small, 
at  first  straw-coloured,  changing  to  a  deep  ferruginous  purple,  scentless,  as  are  all 
the  external  parts  of  the  young  growing  plant,  even. when  bruised.      Calyx  one- 
leaved,  campanulate;  margin  four-partite.      Segments  ovate,  smooth,  the  base  of 
the  bell  only  permanent.     Corolla  none,  except  the  calyx  or  nectarial  glands  be 
considered  as  such.    Nectary  of  four  roundish,  fleshy  glands,  on  the  mouth  of  the 
calyx,  alternate  with  the  segments,  and  when  the  flower  first  expands,  it  is  the  most 
coloured  part  entire.    Filaments  four,  alternate  with  the  nectarial  glands,  and  of 
the  same  length,  smooth ;  behind  each  a  tuft  of  white  hairs  springs  from  the  disk  of 
the  calydne  segments,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  stamens,  but  of  the  same  length  ; 
the  extremities  of  these  long  white  woolly  hairs  adhere  to  the  back  of  the  small  two- 
lobed  anthers.     Oermen  half  superior,  one-celled,  with  one  conical  seed  at  the 
bottom.    Style  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  calyx.    Stigma  three-nerved,  four-lobed. 
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Berry  containiiig  a  stone,  round,  amooth ;  when  ripe,  black  and  succulent,  of  the  size 
of  a  cheny,  and  cromied  mth  the  persistent  calyx,  one-celled.  Nut  solltazy,  spherical ; 
three  small  equidistant  elevations  from  the  apex  run  a  little  way  doum  the  sides. 
Seed  of  the  same  form  as  the  nut. 

It  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  SantalacetB^  fftOYfs  in  yarious  parts  of  the 
Continent  of  India,  and  is  very  common  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  the  Great  Western 
Ghauts,  between  Seringapatam  and  the  sea-ports  of  TeHcheiy  and  Calicut  It  is 
recorded  in  our  catalogues  as  having  been  introduced  to  this  country  in  1804 ;  if  so, 
it  was  possibly  lost  again,  as,  except  in  the  form  of  dried  specimens,  it  was  unknown 
in  our  botanical  collections  until  within  the  last  twenty  years;  subsequently  to 
which  time,  although  the  plant  is  of  slow  growth,  it  has  found  its  way  into  most  of 
the  large  plant  establishments  of  Great  Britain. 

The  timber  possesses  a  peculiar  fragrance,  and  is  highly  esteemed ;  it  is  pre- 
scribed occasionally  by  the  native  doctors,  being  considered  cooling  and  sedative ;  it 
is  also  used  aa  a  perfume.  For  making  idols,  musical  instruments,  boxes,  cabinets> 
iJBns,  necklaces,  and  other  fimcy  artides,  it  is  in  general  request,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  fragrance,  but  because  it  is  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  beetles,  and  other 
timbeF-eating  insects.  An  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  chips,  which  is  greatly 
used  by  the  Brahmins,  both  in  their  religious  ceremonies  and  at  their  funerals. 

So  great  is  the  demand  for  this  wood,  that  the  trees  are  seldom  permitted  to 
stand  longer  than  twenty  years ;  their  stems  at  this  age,  even  under  fiavourable 
cizcumstancee,  rarely  exceed  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  if  grown  in  rocky 
situations,  where  the  timber  is  always  the  best,  their  size  is  still  less.  When  cut 
down,  more  than  half  the  thickness  consists  of  white  sap-wood,  almost  destitute  <A 
fragrance ;  but  the  close-grained  heart-wood,  especially  that  nearest  to  the  root,  is 
yellow,  and  possesses  a  rich  aroma. 

A  clever  writer  in  the  *'  Gardeners*  Chronicle,"  for  1843,  ^ag&B  139  and  333, 
says,  *'  The  wood  is  divided  into  tiiree  different  kinds,  aocording  to  size  and  quality. 
The  largest  pieces  are  sent  to  China,  and  the  middling  sized  reserved  for  India. 
The  chips  and  fragments  answer  for  the  Arabian  market,  as  from  them  the  essential 
oil  is  distilled. 

*'  A  less  valuable,  but  larger  sized  Sandal  wood,  is  obtained  from  the  more 
nothem  districts  of  Onore,  produced  in  the  low  tract  which  lies  between  the  Ghauts 
and  the  seanahore ;  though  this,  like  all  other  Sandal- wood  in  similar  situations,  is 
less  fragrant,  it  becomes  a  larger  tree,  and  is  interesting  as  being  easily  accessible ; 
and  from  Onore  having  been  one  of  the  early  ports,  might  have  been  known  to 
and  obtained  by  foreign  merchants  resorting  to  this  coast 

"  The  Chinese,  besides  being  supplied  from  India,  obtain  a  still  larger  quantity  of 
Sandal-wood  from  Timor,  the  Feejee  and  Marquesas  Islands.  This  was  long  supposed  to 
be  yielded  by  the  common  Indian  species ;  but  M.  Gaudiohaud  considers  it  a  distinct 
kind,  having  figured  the  plant  as  Santalum  Freydnetianum,  In  addition  to  manu- 
facturing various  ajrtades  from  this  wood,  they  also  make  use  of  the  frs^ments  by 
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reducing  the  whole  to  aaw-doBt^  which  being  mixed  with  rice  paste,  are  formed  into 
slender  candles,  which  areJbnrnt  as  incense  in  their  houses  and  temples. 

"  Sandal-wood,  though  a  product  of  the  Malabar  coast,  became  early  known  in 
different  and  distant  parts  of  India,  and  is  mentioned  by  early  Sanscrit  writers,  under 
the  name  of  Chunduna.  The  common  Indian  name  is  Chundun,  which  the 
Arabs  converted  into  Sundal,  from  which  we  have  Sandal  or  Sandal-wood. 

"  Many  substances,  the  produce  of  India,  found  their  way  to  northern  nations,  at. 
▼ery  early  periods.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  pepper,  ginger,  and  spikenard. 
India  was,  in  fiEict,  the  chief  seat  of  early  commerce,  being  reached  by  caravans  from 
the  north,  or  its  produce  was  brought  by  ships  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Bed 
Sea.  Hence  we  can  account  not  only  for  the  produce,  but  some  of  the  Indian  namea 
of  tJie  more  remarkable  substances  reaching  the  Greeks.  Among  these  Sandal-wood 
does  not  appear  in  ordinary  authors.  Actuarius  mentions  it  apparently  as  if  it  were 
well  known.  At  a  still  earlier  period,  however,  that  is,  at  the  time  of  the  Feriplus 
of  Arrian,  who  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Vincent  to  have  been  a  merchant  of  the  second- 
oentuiy,  who  visited  the  coast  of  Malabar,  we  find  Sandal-wood  mentioned,  by  the 
name  of  Xylon  Saggalinon,  or  Sangalinon,  easily  corrupted,  as  Dr.  Vincent  says,  from 
Sandalinon,  as  an  import  at  Omana,  in  Gadrosia.  Between  this  and  Barugaza,. 
that  is  Baroach,  there  has  always  been  a  constant  intercourse.  Maoora,  Tundis,  and 
Muziris  of  the  Periplus,  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Vincent  to  be  the  present  Onoor, 
Borela,  and  Mangalore,  the  very  places  from  which  Sandal-wood  is  exported,  even  in 
the  present  day,  and  from  which  it  must  have  been  carried  north  to  Baroach  and 
Omana.  And  perhaps  the  reason  why  it  has  not  been  more  distinctly  mentioned  is,^ 
that  it  may  have  been  confounded  with  another  fragrant  wood — the  Agila,  or  Aloe^ 
wood  {AquUana  AgaUochvm) ;  as,  growing  near  the  coast,  and  being  possessed  of 
such  remarkable  fragrance,  it  must  have  attracted  attention  as  early  as  any  other 
product  of  India. 

"  If  we  consider  also,  the  deficiency  of  timber  both  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and 
this  combined  with  the  active  commerce  which  seems  to  have  existed  at  all  times  ia 
the  Bed  Sea,  there  must  always  have  been  a  demand  for  timber,  which  could  only 
have  been  supplied  from  a  variety  of  sources.  In  the  sacred  writings,  we  find  that 
when  Solomon  held  sway  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  in  conjunction  with 
Hiram  and  the  Phoenicians,  he  '  made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Eziongeber,  which  is  besida 
Elath,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom ;  and  they  came  to  Ophir.* 
1  Eangs,  ix.  26.  '  And  the  navy  also  of  Hiram,  that  brought  gold  from  Ophir, 
brought  in  frt)m  Ophir  great  plenty  of  Almug  trees,  and  precious  stones.'  1  Kings, 
X.  11.  In  the  parallel  passage  of  2  Chronicles,  ix.  *21,  *  The  king's  ships  went  to 
Tarshish,  with  the  servants  of  Hiram ;  every  three  years  once  came  the  ships  of 
Tarshish,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks.'  If  with  these 
passages  we  compare  1  Kings,  xxii.  48,  and  2  Chronicles,  xx.  86,  36,  it  is  evident 
that  the  voyage  to  Ophir  was  commenced  at  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  that  the 
ships  went  to  Tarshish  as  well  as  to  Ophir,  in  this  voyage.    Hence  there  must  have 
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been  a  Tenhish  distinct  from  the  Atlantic  Tartessus,  and  peihapa  it  ought  to  be 
sought  for,  as  well  as  Ophir,  on  either  the  African  or  Asiatic  shores,  or  islands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

'*  Without  attempting  to  enumerate  the  various  conjectures  which  have  beoi 
formed  respecting  the  sites  of  these  places,  if  they  were  more  than  general  expressions 
for  rich  and  distant  countries,  we  may  be  allowed  to  infer  that,  as  a  great  variety 
of  indubitable  Indian  products  were  known  to  the  ancients,  as  Agila  or  Aloe-wood, 
spikenard,  cinnamon,  pepper,  and  others,  there  must  have  been  a  commerce  with 
India  at  a  veiy  early  period,  and  to  it  therefore  we  should  look  for  the  caigo  of 
precious  stones,  ivoty,  apes,  and  peacocks,  as  well  as  the  gold,  silver,  and  Almug  or 
Algum  trees  which  they  brought. 

**  The  parts  of  India  which  were  reached  at  the  earliest  times  were  Crocala,  now 
Curachee  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus),  and  Barugaza  now  Baroach,  in  the  Gulph  of 
Cambay.  These  ports  are  very  little  distant  from,  and  can  easily  communicate 
with,  those  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  even  with  Ceylon:  and  thus  we  may 
account  for  precious  stones,  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  and  pepper  forming  such  early 
articles  of  commerce.  But  the  merchants  whe  visited  the  Malabar  coast  for  pepper, 
must  have  touched  at  the  very  ports  in  the  neighbourhood  where  sandal-wood  grows, 
and  from  which  it  must  long  have  been  exported. 

*'  The  Ophir  and  Tarshish  of  the  above  passages  of  Scripture  must  have  been  to 
the  southward  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  in  some  part  of  India. 
From  thence  the  whole  of  the  above  cargo  might  at  any  time  have  been  easily 
obtained,  and  any  wood  or  tree  which  formed  a  part  of  it,  and  was  thought  worthy  of 
record,  must  have  possessed  some  remarkable  properties,  not  common  to  the  trees  of 
the  Mediterranean  region. 

"  The  Sandal'tree,  growing  with  a  straight  trunk,  though  not  large,  being  close- 
grained,  and  possessed  of  such  a  remarkable  and  agreeable  fragrance,  could  not  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  merchants  visiting  the  coasts  where  it  grew ;  and  as  it  was 
equally  well-fitted  for  making  pillars  and  terraces  as  for  musical  instruments,  so, 
perhaps^  there  is  no  other  tree  better  entitled  than  this  to  be  the  Almug  of  the 
ancients.  '  The  king  made  of  the  Algum  trees  terraces  (pillars,  1  Kings,  x.  Id)  to 
the  king's  palace,  and  harps  and  psalteries  for  singers ;  and  there  were  none  such 
seen  before  in  the  land  of  Judah,'  2  Chronicles,  ix.  11.  The  principal  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  Sandal-'tree  being  the  Almug  is,  that  the  latter  name  occurs  also 
in  d  Chronicles,  ii.  8,  when  Solomon  asks  of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  to  send  him 
'  Cedar-trees,  Fir-trees,  and  Algum-trees,  out  of  Lebanon.'  Hence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  product  of  that  moimtain.  But  Rosenmiiller  has  justly  remarked,  that 
in  the  parallel  passage,  in  1  Kings,  v.  6,  8,  10,  there  is  no*  mention  made  of  Almug- 
trees,  but  only  of  Cedars  and  Firs ;  and  he  therefore  infers,  that  the  addition 
of  Almug-trees  in  the  latter  passage,  may  have  been  the  interpolation  of  a 
transcriber." 

The  writer  of  the  interesting  papers  {torn  which  the  above  copious  extracts  have 
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been  made,  hsa  bo  £»  embodied  oar  views,  that  little  need  be  added ;  our  ideas  on 
the  sabject  are  as  follows : — 

That  the  Almog,  or  Algom-tree  of  the  ancients,  is  neither  the  Gum-Arabic  tree 
{Acacia  vera),  nor  Gam  Accacia  tree  {Acacia  Aralnca) ;  for  although  the  wood  of  these 
plants  is  strong,  tough,  and  durable,  and  is  moreover  used  for  various  useful 
purposes,  yet — the  trees  being  common,  and  natives  of  Arabia,  and  their  timber  not 
possessing  any  peculiar  properties  deserving  of  so  special  a  notice  as  is  given  of  that 
of  the  Almng-tree — ^it  does  not  appear  probable  that  either  of  these  species  of  Acacia 
is  the  plant  intended. 

That  although  the  Almug  has  been  understood  by  some  writers  to  mean  Ldgnum 
Tkyina,  the  Thya,  or  Thyine-tree,  and  by  others  the  Ugnum  vita — ^both  evidently 
pointing  to  a  pinaceous  plant,  thought  to  be  some  species  of  Cypress,  Arbor  vita,  or 
Juniper,  the  wood  of  each  of  which  is  almost  indestructible— yet  the  Arabian  trans- 
lators do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  same  views ;  they  render  the  passage  in 
1  Kings,  X.  lly  thus: — ''And  the  ships  of  Hiram  brought  gold  from  the  land  of 
•Hind  (India)  and  they  carried  also  coloured  wood  (this  wood  is  naturally  painted  of 
various  colours)  and  very  precious  jewels.  And  Solomon  put  some  of  that  painted 
wood  which  was  brought  to  him  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  own  house ; 
and  with  it  he  adorned  them."  This  rendering  of  the  passage  is  opposed  to  the 
supposition  of  the  Almug  being  either  a  Cypress,  Arbor  vita  or  Juniper,  especially  if 
we  notice  that  the  painted  wood  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  gold  and  predous 
stones,  and  is  said  to  be  brought  by  Hiram's  fleet  from  Ophir,  or  Hind,  whereas 
the  Cypress  and  Juniper  are  natives  of  Arabia,  and  very  common. 

That  neither  the  Bed  Sandal-tree  {Pterocairpus  Santalinus),  the  Peacock  Sandal- 
tree  {Adejianthera  pavonina),  or  the  Santoor  Sandal-tree  {Sandorieum  indicum),  are 
the  plants  intended  by  the  term  Almug ;  for  although  the  wood  of  each  is  hard,  close- 
grained,  and  valuable,  yet  no  particular  properties  axe  possessed  by  any,  that  would 
entitle  them  to  such  especial  notice  as  that  recorded  of  the  Almug ;  and  the  uses, 
also,  to  which  the  wood  is  applied  by  the  natives,  would  by  no  means  favour  such  a 
supposition. 

Although  the  subject,  with  our  present  limited  knowledge,  does  not  admit  of  full 
and  dear  proof,  yet  perhaps  more  may  be  advanced  in  fiivour  of  Santalum  aUmm 
being  the  Almug  of  the  ancients,  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  known  plant. 

The  wood  is  close-grained,  hard,  durable,  of  a  rich  yellow,  with  varied  markings, 
possessing  a  peculiarly  fine  fragrance,  and  is  very  cosUy.  llie  uses  made  of  it  by 
the  native  inhabitants  where  it  grows,  and  in  the  countries  to  which  it  is  exported, 
are  also  every  way  favourable ;  it  is  used  as  a  perfume  in  the  same  manner  as  Aloe- 
wood  {Aquilaria  agaUochum)  and  for  making  idols,  musical  instruments,  ornamental 
boxes,  cabinets,  fans,  necklaces,  and  many  other  fancy  articles. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  there  were  two  countries  of  the  name  of  Ophir ;  one 
in  Africa,  in  the  land  of  SofiEda,  contiguous  to  Sabia  or  Sabsa,  and  not  feur  from  the 
Zambere  or  Cuama  river ;  where  from  the  remotest  antiquity  there  have  been  gold 
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and  silver  mines  in  abundance,  and  where  the  rifei  itself  maheB  doim  great  qnan- 
tilities  of  these  minerals:  the  otbei  Ophir  is  supposed  to  he  the  island  of  Taprobonee 
or  Serendib,  now  called  Ceylon  ;  and  it  was  to  this  latter  country  the  fleets  of 
Sotpmon  and  Hiram  went  for  the  rich  cargoes  of  bullion  and  spices,  and  that  they 
took  in  Almug  or  Sandal-trees  from  the  coast  of  Malab&r  and  other  parts  of  India 
on  their  return. 

In  cultivation,  Santtdum  album  requires  (be  ordinary  treatment  of  stove  plants, 
a  brisk  temperature  during  the  season  of  growth,  with  plenty  of  moisture  ;  and  a 
more  moderate  one,  with  partial  drought,  when  in  a  state  of  rrat ;  to  be  potted  in  a 
mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  and  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood, 
planted  in  sand,  and  placed  under  a  hand-glass  in  heat. 
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IVBW  AND.  BARB  PLANTS  FIGURED  AND  DE8CRIBBD  IN  THE  LEADING  BOTANICAL 

PBRIODICALS  FOR  APRIL. 

AsTHBoerncMA  fraoilb.  Baiaed  from  seeds  gathered  by  Mr.  Hartweg  in  the  west  of  Mexico, 
Mid  reeeiyed  in  this  country  in  1846.  It  is  a  stove  shrub,  growing  readily  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  and  leaf  mould,  and  easily  increased  by  cuttings.  It  flowers  from  June  to  September,  but 
its  blossoms  are  yezy  fugitiye ;  tiiey  are,  however,  gay-Ksoloured,  (of  a  deep  rosy  purple,)  and  make 
an  agreeable  variety,  especially  as  they  are  associated  with  a  fine  deep-green  shining  foliage. — 
ffort.  Jour,  3,  74. 

Aaisiolochu  obaxdifloba  (PdiamirJUnoer,  orPoiaon  Hoff^meat),  Of  all  known  flowers  this,  if 
we  measure  in  length,  especially  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  is  the  largest,  next  to  the  gigantic 
Safietia;  it  is  like  that^  too,  in  the  motUing  and  general  tone  of  colour,  and,  what  we  oould  wil- 
lingly dispense  with,  its  disgusting  odour.  Still  it  amply  deserves  a  place  in  our  stoves ;  for  a 
large,  healthy,  well- trained  specimen,  with  its  MTignlay  blossoms,  as  remarkable  before,  as  after 
expansion,  presents  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  of  any  vegetable  we  are  acquainted  with,  and 
the  detestable  scent  is  happily  not  widely  diffused.  It  was  nosed  from  seeds  sent  from  Jamaica 
by  Mr.  Purdie,  but  was  first  discovered  in  that  island  by  Patrick  Browne,  who  speaks  of  it  as 
«the  large  climbing  Birth-wort,  with  variegated  flowets,  or  the  *  Poison  Hog-meat,'"  and  it  is 
there  further  known  by  the  appropriate  name  of  Pelican-flower.  It  appears  to  be  identLcal  with 
ArittoUx^ia  cordifiora  of  Mutis'  M.  S.  and  A.  Gigas  of  Undley's  Botanical  Register,  1842,  t  60. 
In  our  stoves,  where  it  is  best  planted  in  the  ground,  though  it  succeeds  tolerably  well  on  a  pot- 
trellis,  it  flowers  during  most  of  the  summer  months,  and  in  autumn,  but  the  blossom,  when  once 
fully  expanded,  is  of  short  duratioa — Bot.  Mag.  t,  4368,  4869. 

GiLiA  phabnacboidbs.  a  slender,  purple-stemmed  branching  plant,  minutely  downy  near  the 
base,  but  otherwise  smooth.  The  flowers  appear  at  the  ends  of  the  straggling  branches  on 
very  slender  but  firm  stalks  about  half  an  inch  long,  are  of  a  very  pale  lilac,  slightly  streaked  with 
a  darker  tint  of  the  same  colour,  and  measure  i^out  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  a  hardy 
Annual,  but  is  very  inferior  to  the  Lq>totiphofUy  which  it  most  resembles. — Hort.  Jowr,  3,  78. 

GoLDFuasiA  I80FHYLLA  (E^^wU-Uoved  Qoldfiuna).  A  species  in  many  respects  allied  to  the 
well-known  QMfuttia  tmiaophylla,  but  at  once  distinguished,  as  the  name  implies,  by  the  pairs  of 
leaves  being  alike,  whereas  in  the  last-mentioned  species  there  is  a  singular  disparity,  for  while  one 
of  each  pair  is  larger  and  broader  than  any  of  O.  isophylla,  the  other  and  opposite  one  is  reduced 
to  a  subulate  scale.  The  flowers  here,  too,  though  rather  smaller  are  more  copious,  and  the  plant 
being  bushy,  its  numerous  blue  flowers  render  it  a  most  desirable  inmate  of  a  stove  during  winter, 
the  season  of  blossoming.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Wallich. — 
£ot,  Mag.  4363. 

HuosLiA  LANATA.  An  Annual  about  nine  inches  high,  quite  white  with  the  short  wool  that 
covers  every  part,  except  the  corolla  and  organs  within  it.  The  flowers  are  a  dear  light  blue,  and 
are  placed  in  close  heads,  arranged  in  a  corymbose  manner.  It  is  not  a  striking  plant,  but  may  be 
found  useful  as  a  novelty  among  hardy  Annuals. — Hort.  Jew.  3,  74. 

LopiMiA  malacopbylla  {Soft'lea/ved  Lopimia),  A  stove  shrub,  with  rosy-red  flowers,  sent 
from  New  Grenada,  by  Mr.  Purdie,  to  the  Royal  Grardens  of  Kew,  where  it  flowers  freely  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  is  far  from  being  unomamentaL  There  is  a  peculiar  aspect  in 
this  plant  among  the  MahacecB,  which  seems  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  Martin's  views  in 
making  of  it  a  new  genus,  although  St  Hilaire,  in  his  valuable  *^  flora  BrasiUse  Meridionalis^" 
refers  it,  and,  perhaps,  with  justice,  to  Paiwmia. — Bot.  Mag.  4365. 

Mammillabia  clava  {Club-^iaped  MammUlaria).  A  very  striking  species  of  MammUla/ria, 
remarkable  for  its  columnar,  rather  than  clavate,  form,  its  very  prominent  mamillsB,  and  large, 
glossy,  straw-coloured  flowers.  It  was  recdved  at  the  Royal  Grardens  of  Kew  under  the  name 
here  retained,  though  it  does  not  entirely  correspond  with  the  brief  character  of  the  plant  given  by 
Walpers^^^o^  Mag.  4358. 

Omcidium  tenub  (Thin^tUbed  Oneid.)  Received  through  Mr.  Hartweg  in  February,  1841, 
from  Guatemala.    It  is  remarkable  for  its  exceedingly  thin  pseudo-bulbs,  which  although  two  or 
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three  inches  long,  aie  not  more  than  one-dg^th  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  middle^  from  which  thej 
gradually  fine  away  into  an  edge,  which  is  ahnoet  acute.  The  flowen  are  not  oniike  those  of 
Onddium  Sattoni  in  size  and  colour :  that  is  to  say,  yellow,  mottled  with  hrown.  It  is  not  of 
much  beauty,  but  adds  something  to  the  variety  previously  known  among  the  species  of  its  own 
divisioa — Hort,  J(ywr,y  3,  78. 

O^OTHAMNUs  Zethebi  (iff*.  ZtykcfB  OrGOumvMu),  We  have  on  several  occasions  had  reason 
to  lament  the  loss  to  our  collections  of  many  Cape  PrUeaaeoBy  whidi  were  once  well  known  in  our 
gardens :  they  seem  to  have  died  out,  and  have  not  been  replaced  ;  and  we  may  now  express  our 
regret  that  the  present  superb  species  has  not  yet  been  introduced  alive  to  our  collections.  It  was 
discovered  lately  by  Mr.  Zeyher  in  marshy  places,  on  the  summits  of  Hottentots  Holland  Moun- 
tains, flowering  in  the  moutii  of  July. — Bot,  Mag.,  4357. 

OxTPETALUH  SoiAifoiDES  {Sol<mum-Wce  OxypetaUm),  A  pretty  purple-flowering  greenhouse 
plant,  native  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  South  Brazil,  with  much  the  habit  of  0.  eoeruUan,  Dcsne.; 
{Tweediea  venicolory  Bot  Mag,,  3630)  ;  but  the  flowers  are  not  quite  so  large,  nor  are  they  of  that 
bright  tint  which  gives  the  charm  to  that  favourite  shrub.  The  present  species  blossoms  during 
the  summer  months. — BoL  Mag,,  4367. 

PsrsBOMiA  PALLBCBN8.  Presented  to  the  Society  by  G.  U.  Skinner,  Esq.,  in  April,  1846, 
from  Guatemala.  A  fleshy-stemmed  plant,  perfectly  destitute  of  fragrance,  with  sof^  round, 
fleshy,  half-herbaoeous  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  green  drooping  tails  about  ax 
inches  long.  This  stove  plant  grows  freely  in  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings. 
It  flowers  in  July,  is  merely  curious,  not  at  all  ornamental,  and  only  worthy  a  place  in  a  Botanic 
Garden. — Hort,  /mm*.,  8,  76. 

PoeoGTNB  MULTiFLO&A  (Mony-jUnoered  Pogogyne),  Raised  from  seed  collected  by  Mr. 
Hartweg,  in  ''fields  about  Sonoma,**  in  California.  It  is  a  dwaif  labiate  Annual,  emitting  a  strong 
smell  of  horsemint,  when  bruised,  owing  to  the  leaves,  which  are  perfeetiy  smooth,  except  near 
the  base  and  when  they  are  young,  being  copiously  marked  with  small  pits  connected  with  cysts  of 
volatile  oiL  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  lilac  colour,  and  are  arranged  in  spiked  verticillasters  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots.  It  is  hardy,  growing  freely  in  any  rich  soil,  and,  like  most  Callfomian 
plants  of  the  same  kind,  may  be  sown  at  difiSerent  seasons.  It  flowers  in  August  and  September 
if  sown  in  May  ;  and  is  a  pretty  dwarf-spreading  species,  requiring  plenty  of  moisture  in  summer 
to  keep  it  in  bloom. — ffort.  Jowr.,  3,  78. 

P&iMUUL  Stua&tix  (Stuarl^i  Primrose).  This  beautiful  perennial  herbaceous  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  mountainous  parts  of  India,  having  been  gathered  at  Gossain  Than  in  Nepal,  by  Dr.  Wallich, 
and  on  the  Hinudayah,  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet,  by  Royle,  who  speaks  of  it  as  giving  a  rich 
yellow  glow  to  those  regions.  The  plant  was  raised  fr^m  seeds  sent  from  India  by  Major  Grant 
during  the  spring  of  1845.  It  was  planted  in  a  north  exposed  border,  in  the  summer  of  1846,  in 
a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat.  It  stood  the  winter  of  1846-7  unprotected,  and  without  any  artificial 
covering  except  its  own  decayed  leaves. — Bot.  Mag.,  4356. 

17  SiDA  (Abutilon)  iNTEGKRBiMi  (Entire4eaved  Sida).  An  old  inhabitant  of  the  stove  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  but  of  whose  history  nothing  has  been  preserved  ;  it  is  unquestionably  a  n&tive  of 
New  Grenada.  Its  nearest  affinity  is  perhaps  Sida  gra/veoleTU,  from  which  it  is  abundantiy  dis- 
tinguished by  its  larger  size,  perfeetiy  entire  leaves,  diffSerent  vestiture,  differentiy  formed  calyx, 
much  greater  spread  of  the  flowers,  and  by  the  well-defined  deep  orange  spots  quite  confined  to 
the  base  of  the  petals.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  is  really  one  of  the  handsomest  species  of  the 
genus. — Bot.  Mag.,  4360. 

Smeathicannia  pubescens  {Downy  Sffneaihtnawnia).  A  native  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  imported  by 
Lord  Derby,  through  Mr.  Whitfield.  It  flowered,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  in  the  stove 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  in  February,  1848.  It  is  a  more  showy  species  than  8.  hxvigata, 
having  larger  leaves  and  larger  blossoms,  the  latter  equally  destitute  of  fragrance. — Bot.  Mag.,  4364. 

Spibjba  bxpansa.  a  hardy  shrub,  covered  in  every  part  with  soft  short  hairs.  Its  young 
branches  are  brownish-green.  The  flowers  are  small  and  pink,  in  broad  terminal  corymbose 
panicles,  which  are  so  fiat  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  a  table  of  flowers.  In  the  wild  specimens, 
the  panicles  appear  to  be  as  much  as  nine  inches  across.  It  grows  freely  in  any  good  common 
garden  soil,  and  is  eanly  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripoied  wood  in  the  autumn. — Hort. 
Jowr.,  8, 73. 
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HEW.  RARBk  OR  INTERB8TINO  PLANTS,  IN  FLOWBR,  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  BUBITRBAN 

NURSERIES  AND  GARDENS. 

At  fhe  recent  exhibitions  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Horticultoral  Soeiety  and  the  Boyml  Botanical 
Society,  we  noticed  the  following  well  grown  plants  in  perfection  of  bloom  : — 

Weigela  rosea,  Meflsrs.  Yeitdi  exhibited  a  most  chuming  specimen  of  this  Chinese  shrub.  Its 
beautiful  and  graceful  habit,  the  profusion  with  which  it  was  bloomed,  the  ddi^Eeyiffi^'^hneis 
of  the  oolonr,  made  it  an  object  of  the  greatest  admiration  to  the  viators,  and  certainly  proves 
all  that  we  have  hitherto  said  of  its  being  one  of  the  handsomest  shrubs  for  the  lawn  or  flower- 
garden  that  has  been  introduced.  Francitcea  Uuifolia  was  shown,  most  beautifully  studded  with 
laige  and  varied  coloured  flowers,  by  Mr.  Carson  ;  a  plant  worthy  more  extensive  cultivation. 
Bouvardia  Jlavay  shown  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  excellent  condition.  The  plant  has  a  very  graoeird  and 
pendulous  habit,  producing  at  the  extremity  of  its  shoots  clusters  of  long,  pale-yellow,  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers  very  abundantly,  proving  itself  a  plant  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  Boronia 
pinnata. — Among  the  very  numerous  specimens  of  the  above,  we  must  particularly  point  to  a  fine 
one  shown  by  Messrs.  Henderson ;  large,  compact,  and  most  profusely  covered  with  pink  blossoms^ 
exhibiting  great  skill  and  attention  in  the  cultivator,  ^tchynanthtu  Jouvanietu,  a  fine  specimen 
shown  by  Mr.  Jack,  in  good  flower,  seems  to  be  but  a  very  littie  move  from  j£,pulcher  and 
uS.  Boadtiam^  especially  in  the  flower,  while  the  foliage  is  about  midway  betwixt  those  species  ; 
most  probably  a  hybrid  of  nature's  formation. 

ChoToxma  Hen^Amamm  an  immense  specimen  ;  Dcmaia  IcOifoliay  Podolobinm  sUiwrophyQwm, 

admirably  managed,  and  Eriottemcn  myopormdes,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Frazer,  nurserymen. 

Lea  Bridge  Road.    LesckenauUia  hUoba  has  been  produced  remarkably  fine  by  the  following  culti^ 

vators :  Messrs.  Carson,  Kyle,  Bruce,  Jack,  and  several  others.  Acacia  pulckdloy  a  very  handsome 

and  compact  specimen  by  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  T.  Coster  Esq.    Tetratheca  verticiUctta  was 

exhibited  in  most  profuse  condition  of  bloom  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine-apple  Place  Nursery, 

Edgeware  Road,  and  by  several  otiier  cultivators,  proving  it  to  be  a  first-rate  plant  for  specimen 

cultivation.    Among  the  numerous  varieties  of  hybrid  Azaleas,  we  noticed  the  following  as  being 

the  beet,-  and  worthy  a  place  in  every  Collection  ;   A.  Feilder'ty  tohite,  large  and  pure  in  colour, 

good  texture,  and  a  profuse  bloomer ;  A.  macnuUha  pwrpurea,  a  fine  bold  flower  richly  spotted  with 

crimson,  shown  by  Mr.  Donald,  gurdener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Ealing  Park*;  A  prattams,  a  rich 

rosy  carmine,  vety  brilliant  in  colour,  shown  by  Mr.  Carson  ;  A,  aiba  nutculata,  a  fine-shaped 

flower,  large,  spotted  and  flaked  with  rosy  lilac,  novel  and  handsome ;   A.  alba  exquinta,  a  flower 

of  the  purest  ^^te,  without  mark  or  spot,  rather  long,  petals  well  rounded,  and  of  good  substance  ; 

A,  vioUuea  elegant^  vety  fine  and  well-shaped  flower,  a  bright  rosy  lilac  colour,  shown  by  Mr. 

Green.     Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble,  nurserymen,  Bagshot,  exhibited  a  semi-double  Azalea  of 

some  considerable  beauty,  a  bright  rose  colour,  outer  petals  broad  and  round,  with  the  inner  petals 

mudi  larger  than  any  double  variety  yet  produced ;  no  doubt  it  will  become  a  favourite,  being  large, 

as  weD  as  a  good  bloomer  ;  they  likewise  had  a  large  collection  of  seedling  Ghent  Azaleas  profusely  * 

in  bloom,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  tints,  varying  from  the  brightest  scarlet  and  orange  to  pale 

yellow.    Messrs.  Frazer  had  a  fine  A.  <Uba  magna,  its  size  and  purity  of  colour  being  a  very  great 

recommendation.    Among  the  numerous  collections  of  Pelargoniums,  one  exhibitedby  Mr.  Gaines 

of  Btfttersea,  consisting  of  Fancy    kinds,  was  well  deserving   of  especial  notice,  from   their 

neatness  and  very  great  profusion  of  blossom,  showing  them  as  likely  to  become  most  useful  for 

bedding,  &c.,  intermixed  with  other  varieties.    Mr.  G.  likewise  exhibited  a  new  seedling,  called 

Ne  Plus  Ultrctf  a  very  beautiful  variety,  and  an  improvement  upon  the  one  raised  by  him  called 

Anaii,  the  rich  crimson  being  more  equally  distributed  throughout  the  flower,  leaving  a  deep  and 

regular  margin  of  white. 

Among  the  various  collections  of  Orchidaceous  plants,  the  following  were  very  superior  in 
rarity  and  cultivation  : — ^ndendrum  ercut\foHwny  a  most  remarkable  specimen,  with  upwards  of 
twenty  large  heads  of  bloom.  CamaroHi  purpwrea  and  Dendrobivm  iMmil^wmey  most  charmingly 
flowered  by  Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  —  Walner,  Esq.;  Dendrobium  formosum  with  ten  or 
twelve  of  its  large  white  flowers  fuUy  expanded  ;  Phalcmopns  grandiflofxi  with  five  scapes  of 
bloom.  Vanda  tricolor  and  several  other  species  were  exhibited  very  finely  in  flower  by  Messrs. 
y  eitch,  Exeter.  BleUa  campa/Mtlata,  with  three  scapes  of  large  rich  purple  blossoms,  Vanda  inngnity 
Chrytiahr€tcteicen8y^e,  Cymbidiwn  ebumeuMj  Epidendrwn  hicormiU-um  and  K5tct«t9,  Dendrobvany 
Devomamum,  very  handsome,  D.  DaUunmeamuny  2>.  dent\/brwny  seventeen  spikes  fiiUy  expanded, 
Odontoglouum  cHrotmwn,  seven  spikes  in  good  condition,  and  Paphdma  crittaUiy  were  exhibited  by 
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Mr.  Mylaoiy  gardener  to  S.  Rueker^Esq.^  Wandswcnih ;  Aeineia  Bumholdti,  an  immffniw  ■peoimen 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Carson,  with  seven  scapes  of  bloom.  IHc(ApUia  tortUU  was  shown  by  Mr.  Plant, 
gardener  to  H.  £.  Schroder,  Esq.,  in  great  beauty  ;  the  plant  though  small  had  upwards  of  fbrty- 
fiye  flowers  fully  expanded,  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  interspersed  among  the  foliage  ; 
an  excellent  specimen  of  good  cultivation.  Dendr6lnumpul(Aellum  was  another  charming  specimen 
of  good  cultivation,  the  plant  literally  buried  by  its  gaily-coloured  flowers  in  such  profusion  aa 
almost  to  defy  description  ;  Dendrobium  nohiUt  a  more  superb  plant,  both  for  the  size,  profusion, 
and  rich  colour  of  its  flowers,  we  may  confidently  state  has  never  been  surpassed.  These  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Cheam  ;  the  latter  plant,  Mr.  6.  informB 
us,  he  treats  as  a  greenhouse  plant  while  making  its  growth  ;  afterwards,'to  assist  the  development 
of  the  flower,  but  only  for  a  short  period,  he  places  it  in  a  cucumber  [nt,  and  certainly  the  healthy 
appearance  of  the  specimen  clearly  shows  that  it  has  received  a  treatment  most  suitable.  Den- 
drobiumfimhrixiiiun,  an  excellent  specimen,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Jack,  gardener  to  G.  Lorraine,  Esq., 
Carshalton,  flowering  most  abundantly ;  we  counted  upwards  of  seventy  racemes  upon  it.  A  plant 
such  as  this,  its  graceful  and  pendant  habit,  accompanied  with  the  large  mass  of  bright  golden 
blossoms,  is  very  rarely  seen  or  surpassed. 
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This  month  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and  gay  in  the  whole  year  ;  almost  every  part  of  vege- 
table nature  being  now  in  the  most  vigorous  growth.  The  business,  however,  of  a  cultivator  ia 
chiefly  routine.  In  plant  structures,  especially  those  where  a  strong  heat  is  kept  up,  as  in  the 
stove  and  Orchid  house,  insects  will  be  very  numerous,  and  must  be  closely  looked  after,  or  their 
depredations  will  entirely  prevent  success.  Amongst  Orchids,  Stamhopecu  and  other  kinds  with 
similar  habits  will  now  be  coming  into  flower  ;  take  care  the  buds  are  not  broken  against  the  sides 
of  the  pots  or  baskets.  Dendrobiuma,  also,  of  several  sorts  will  now  make  a  fine  show.  All  Orchids 
attached  to  blocks  of  wood  must  be  often  watered,  and  are  better  for  being  occasionally  plunged 
into  a  cistern  of  water,  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house.  A  free  circulation  of  air  is  also  of 
great  importance  at  this  season  of  the  year,  which  should  always  be  given  in  the  morning ;  syringe 
freely  to  prevent  aridity ;  keep  the  widls  and  floors  wet,  and  always  close  with  plenty  of  solar  heat 
If  the  sun  be  very  bright,  as  was  the  case  for  some  time  past,  until  the  17th  of  May,  stretch  a 
screen  over  the  roof^  which  might  also  be  regularly  wetted  with  the  syringe.  Such  Orchids  as 
naturally  grow  in  cool  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  tropics,  as  Loduu,  (JaUiUyoMt  and  some  others, 
wluch  were  noticed  in  last  month's  ^  Operations,"  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  place  without 
delay  ;  a  common  vinery  will  answer  very  well.  Stove  pUmU  require  treating  liberally  with  heat 
and  moisture,  as  recommended  last  month.  Give  good  shifts  to  such  as  require  it,  and  be  sure  to 
give  plenty  of  drainage.  When  plants  for  winter-flowering  have  formed  their  wood,  remove  them 
to  a  cooler  place  to  ripen  and  harden,  that  they  may  bear  exciting,  in  the  dark  weather  of  winter^ 
without  injury. 

There  is  scarcely  a  handsomer  plant  for  winter-blooming  than  Eupkof^najtieqmn^ra;  it  should 
be  potted  in  a  very  sandy  peat,  oontaining  plenty  of  fibre,  and  the  pot  fiilled  with  one-third  of 
broken  crocks.    Whilst  in  a  state  of  growth,  very  weak  and  clear  liquid  manure  should  be  used. 

In  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  spedmen  plants  of  Fudkna^  Pelargonium,  and  other  fine* 
flowering  species,  may  be  introduced,  to  .supply  the  places  of  others  as  they  go  out  of  bloom. 
CHneraricu,  PelargonivmSy  and  some  others,  should  be  planted  in  the  flower-borders.  ChorizefMU^ 
Corrceasy  Epacriset,  and  other  plants  with  similar  habits,  should  now  be  pushed  into  vigorous 
growth,  and  let  all  the  strong  shoots  be  stopped,  to  render  the  plants  bushy.  Syringe  them  whilst 
growing,  every  fine  day,  close  the  house  early  to  increase  the  heat  Cactaceous  plants,  which  have 
flowered  freely,  should  be  placed  in  a  moist  and  warm  temperature,  to  encourage  them  to  grow. 
Camellia  stocks  may  also  now  be  safely  grafted  ;  select  the  young  shoots  for  the  purpose,  as  ripe 
as  possible.  Make  cuttings  of  everything  necessary.  ffaJbroihattvMU  fatcictUatw  and  corymhotw, 
which  have  flowered  in  pots  or  tubs,  may  now  be  turned  out  of  doors,  as  recommended  in  Mag, 
Bot,,Y.  14,  p.  113. 

In  the  open  flower-garden,  the  early  part  of  the  month  will  be  occupied  with  fliling  up  the 
borders  and  beds  with  half-hardy  plants  intended  for  autumn-flowering ;  and  after  this  in  trimmingi 
watering,  keeping  dean,  and  much  other  bunness  which  will  not  now  admit  of  the  least  neglect 
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ACHIMENES  VENUSTA. 


Cism.  Order. 

DIDTNAMIA.  ANGIOBPERMIA. 

Nmimrml  Ordtr. 

QE8N15RACBJL 

(OawMt  WoftB,  r§ff.  Bmg.) 

Ovrsiiic  CBAMAcrmtt.—Calpx  with  Its  tube  adnata  to  <    of  the  filth  rtamen  dtnatad  below  the  baee  of  the 

the  ofvary ;  limb  llTe-parted ;  lobes  lanoeolate.   CorMa  '   oorolla.    Neelarg  glandnloie  in  a  mall  ring.     Style 

tubularly  fimnrt<^haped»  often  iwollen  at  the  base ;  dif  hUy  thiokflDed  towards  the  etigma,  oblique  or  with 

limb  flTe-eleft ;  lobes  sabueqoal,  sub-rotond.    Stamint  two  separate  lobee.    Captule  nearly  two-oelled,  two- 

Ikmr.  didynamoos.    i^MfA^rtnotoohering.    Rudiments  yalTed ;  placentas  parietal,  subsessile. 


GARDEN  HYBRIDS. 

I.  AcHiMENES  VENUSTA,  Lovely  Achimenes. — ^The  subject  of  our  present  plate  is 
a  handsome  kind,  apparently  raised  betwixt  A.  roseum  and  A,  patens,  and  partakes 
in  a  medimn  way  of  the  habits  of  both  the  parents.  The  flowers  also,  both  in  size 
and  colour,  are  intermediate,  being  of  an  intense  purplish  lilac,  with  a  bright  yellow 
throat.  It  is  a  prolific  bloomer,  with  small  leaves,  of  a  dark  green,  tinged  beneath 
with  reddish  purple,  which  latter  colour  also  extends  to  the  calyx,  stems,  and  peduncles. 
Cultivators  will  no  doubt  highly  esteem  it. 

II.  AcHiMENES  GOGGiNEA  INTERMEDIA,  Intermediate  Scarlet  Achimenes,  greatly 
resembles  A,  rosea,  which  is  evidently  one  of  its  parents ;  the  flowers,  however,  are 
smaller,  and  of  a  brighter  scarlet. 

III.  AcHiMENES  COGOINEA  suPEBBA,  Superh  Scarlet  Achimenes. — This  kind  bears 
flowers  of  a  fine  deep  scarlet,  with  slight  marks  down  the  centre  of  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla,  and  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  A,  coccinea, 

IV.  Aghihenes  GOGGINEA  GRANDiFLORA  IGNEA,  the  Fiery  Largeflowered 
Achimenes, — The  flowers  of  this  kind  are  of  a  fine  crimson  scarlet,  veiy  rich  and 
brilliant,  of  a  round  form,  with  compact  clean  edges ;  it  is  a  free  bloomer,  and  altogether 
very  fine.     The  habits,  like  those  of  Nos.  2  and  3,  resemble  A.  coccinea. 
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For  the  opportunity  of  figuring  the  ^ebove  four  hybrids,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Messrs.  Baxskhouse,  of  York,  in  whose  nursery  they  were  raised  from 
seeds,  and  flowered  profusely  in  August,  1847,  when  our  drawing  was  made. 

The  cultiyation  is  the  same  in  every  respect  as  that  of  A,  patens,  Mag,  Bot.^ 
V.  xiii.,  t.  197. 

The  derivation  of  the  generic  name  is  unknown. 


fLc,^  i^t"'"''/''" 


ACACU  ROTUNDIFOLIA. 


(Booad-lMvad  IcmIb.) 


Ctmm. 
POLTOAHIA. 


Ordir. 
MONOBOIA. 


Nmtwl  OrJar. 

FABACBA,  Veg.  King. 


Onrxiuc  CBiLBAcrm— Ca/y«  four  or  fire-toothed. 
PHait  four  m  flve^  eometlmee  free,  end  tometlmee 
Joined  together  into  a  four  or  flTe^leftooroUA.  Stawtent 
▼ariahie  in  nmnber,  from  10  to  SOO  in  eeoh  flower. 
Uffumt  oontinwms*  diy,  two-Telred.    Ikm't  BgH. 

Bnanc  CHARAcnit^Ptafit  en  efei green  shraby 
three  or  fonr  feet  high.  Branekes  dender.  itreggUng, 
angled,  iUghttj  downy.  PkpUodia  on  verj  diort 
petioke,  about  ha]f<«n-inoh  long,  rotundate^  bat  the 
two  halree  unequal,  waved,  verj  obtoee,  or  rather 
letuee^  muoronate,  slightly  pubeacent,  the  margin  in 
the  adult  ones  only  obeourely  thickened,  oHlated,  and 
at  the  upper  edge  below  the  middle,  ftimiihed  with  a 
minute  gland,  deep  but  not  glanooue  green.     CotUi 


ezoentral,  tolerably  diatinot,  and  from  it  direige  a 
few  nerree  in  a  pinnated  manner.  BHpiilet  rery 
minute,  rnewnbllng  email,  acute,  roflezed  eoalee^  ded- 
duoue.  Heads  nf  ficwvn  globoee,  aoUtary,  or  in 
zacemee  of  two  to  fonr  or  fire  head%  the  jMNfuneit 
always  longer  than  the  leaTes,  and  the  pedicels  longer 
than  the  capitnla.  Ca/yjr  of  fire  deep,  linear  segmenta. 
Corolla  of  Ato  oUongo-OTate  petals,  nearly  twice  aa 
long  aa  the  calyx.  Stamens  numeroua,  more  than 
twice  aa  long  ae  the  corolla— J7oak<r,  in  Bot,  Mag.  4041 . 
AuTBoainna  and  SvNoivYMtt.— Acada,  JITedk.  EUm., 
1»7 ;  WlUd.  Spec,,  It.  p.  1049 ;  De  CandoUeTs  Prod.,  ii. 
p^  448.  Acacia  rotundifoUa,  Sir  W,  Hooker,  in  Bot. 
Mag,,  t.  4041. 


Fob  our  drawing  of  this  very  gay  spedes  of  Acacia  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Low  and  Co.,  of  Clapton,  in  whose  nursery  it  flowered  in  great  profusion  during 
last  Februaiy  and  March. 

It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  where  it  is  said  to  form  a  broad-spreading  loose 
shrub,  about  four  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  in  diameter,  clothing  the  vast  tracts, 
where  it  grows  with  a  beauty  more  easily  conceived  than  described.  It  was 
introduced  in  1842,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  in  the  green- 
house at  the  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens,  and  was  figured  and  described,  by  Sir  W. 
Hooker,  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4041. 

Its  growth  is  by  no  means  neat,  the  branches  azp  so  loose  and  straggling ;  but 
if  trained  tastefully  to  a  stick  or  treUice,  with  the  upper  parts  of  the  shoots  at 
liberty,  they  will  hang  very  gracefully,  and  when  covered  with  the  golden  globular 
beads  of  inflorescence,  the  plant  will  be  an  object  of  great  admiration. 

Nearly  three  hundred  species  of  this  extensive  genus  have  already  been 
introduced,  about  two-thirds  of  which  are  natives  of  New  Holland;  generally 
speaking,  they  are  amongst  the  most  ornamental  greenhouse  plants  we  possess,  and 
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are  especially,  valuable  on  account  of  their  flowering  during  some  of  the  most  dreary 
months  of  the  year,  from  January  to  April.  They  are  also  pretty  hardy,  and  are  of 
veiy  easy  management. 

Like  the  other  species  of  Acacia  it  should  be  potted  in  a  soil  composed  of  two- 
thirds  sandy  loam,  and  one-third  fibrous  sandy  peat.  A  good  drainage  is  important, 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  water  when  the  plant  is  in  bloom,  and  during  the  time  it  is 
forming  its  wood.  Increase  is  effected  easily  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood, 
planted  in  pots  of  sand,  covered  with  a  glass,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  ake,  a  point,  or  akazo,  to  sharpen ;  many  of  the 
species  having  thorns  or  prickles. 


,.J{./la^//a.>  t^.      j/if.<-Jyl . 


TILLANDSIA  STRfCTA. 


(gtralffht  TOUadria.) 

CtaM.  Ordtr. 

HBXANDRIA.  MONOOYNIA. 

Natmnl  Order. 
BROMELllCBlS. 

(Bnmel-Warti,  F00.  King.) 

GiNBRic  CMAiLAcrBR.»Ca(yx  trifld,  penMent,  con-    |   Scape  ereot»  leas  aoalj.    FUf»er$  bright  deep  blue,  with 


▼olote.  CoroUa  limger  than  the  oalyx,  tripartite,  or 
tuhaloee  and  trifld.  Stament  inserted  in  the  tube  of 
the  oorolU.  Capmle  obtiue,  trigonous,  thiee-oeUed, 
many'Seeded.    Seed*  oomoee. 

Spacrnc  CHAaAcnB.— Plant  an  epiphyte^  Leaves 
recnnred,  coveted  with  a  kind  of  l^ost-like  scale,  lanceo- 
late, acnminate,  eonvolute,  longer  than  the  scape. 


large,  ventriooee,  oblong,  aoate  braotett^  of  whioh  the 
lowermost  are  onspldato.  Petai*  vnJbe,  aonte.  and 
spreading  at  the  end,  as  long  as  the  braotec.— Xiiulf., 
Bot.  Reg.,  1338. 

AuTHouTiBB  AND  STNONTMn.— Tillandsia,  Linnaut. 
T.  striota,  Spreng.  SyeU,  it  84 ;  Bo(.  Mag.,  1AS9 ;  BoU 
Reg.,  1338. 


Although  the  subject  of  our  present  plate  is  a  very  old  inhabitant  of  our  stoves, 
being  introduced  by  Lady  Neal  so  long  ago  as  1810,  yet  as  a  Bromel-wort  it  -would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  beautiful  little  plant ;  indeed  it  is  quite  a  gem,  and  we 
are  induced  to  bring  it  before  our  readers  in  the  hopes  that  this  notice  of  its  merits 
may  lead  to  its  becoming  more  extensively  cultivated ;  as  at  present,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  it  is  almost  unknown. 

It  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Brazils ;  in  the  latter  country  it  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Solander,  growing  as  an  epiphyte  on  the  branches  of  trees  near 
Rio  Janeiro.  Subsequent  botanical  travellers  have  also  met  with  it  in  various  other 
localities,  and  the  importations  have  been  firequent. 

Our  drawing  of  this  charming  little  species  was  made  from  a  specimen  which 
flowered  in  the  stove  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine-apple  Place,  Edgware  Boad.  The 
plant  wad  very  small,  had  a  bail-like  appearance,  with  its  richly-coloured  flowers 
bristling  from  every  side,  and  was  growing  suspended  from  the  rafter.  The  specimen 
is  but  an  inch-and-a-half  long  before  the  flower-scape  appears,  and  this  does  not 
extend  three  inches  flEurther,  and  is  of  the  richest  crimson,  both  stem  and  bracts, 
and  the  tiny  flowers  are  of  a  fine  purple  blue. 
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Attached  to  a  block  of  -wood,  with  a  little  moss  to  cover  the  roots,  and  hung  £tom 
the  roof  of  the  Orchid-house,  with  the  same  general  treatment  as  given  to  CattUyat, 
and  other  Orchids  of  similar  habits,  it  will  grow  and  flower  freely,  and  may  be  easily 
increased  by  suckers. 

In  the  "  Botanical  Register,"  t.  1838,  Dr.  lindley  describes  the  mode  of  treating 
this  plant  pursued  by  Peter  Kendal,  Esq.,  in  1830,  when  the  culture  of  epiphytes 
was  much  less  understood  than  it  is  at  present.  **  In  June  he  took  it  out  of  the 
stove,  and  suspended  it  from  a  wall  in  the  open  air,  where  it  was  left  without  water, 
attention,  or  protection,  till  the  succeeding  October;  it  then  appeared  withered, 
discoloured,  and  in  appearance  half-dead;  as  soon,  however,  a«  it  was  again 
submitted  to  heat  and  moisture,  it  recovered  rapidly,  commenced  a  new  and  vigorous 
growth,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  lost  all  trace  of  its  previous  sufiEeriii^, 
assuming  a  rich,  healthy  vegetation.  After  throvdng  out  suckers  from  each  side,  it 
shoots  up  its  spikes  of  bright  blue  flowers,  which  begin  to  open  in  March,  and 
endure  to  the  end  of  April :  when  the  period  for  a  cessation  of  growth  draws  near, 
its  parts  harden,  its  flowers  ML  away,  and  by  June  it  is  ready  again  to  undergo  the 
same  treatment  as  before. 

The  genus  is  named  in  honour  of  Elias  Tillands,  Professor  of  Physic  at  Abo. 


-u,.,  .j/„w,.aj 
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/deelytra  spectabilis. 

(Emiarkable  DtolTtra.) 

CI«M.  Ordtr. 

DIADELPHIA.  HBXANDRIA. 

Ifmtwrtd  Ordtr. 

FUMARllcELfi. 
(Vtaiie>Worts,  V9§.  MBmg.) 


Qmnuo  CKARAcnB.— P«ta2f  four,  the  two  oxtarior 
ones  equally  epurred  or  fibbooe  at  the  base^  Stamens 
>iz>  altogetiier  free,  or  approxfanatfaig  Into  two  bimdles, 
or  Jobied  at  the  top,  and  free  at  the  base^  CapnUet 
two-valred,  many-eeeded. 

BrwciwtcCnAMACtMMu— Plant  an  herbaoeoiu  perenniaL 
Sums  growing  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
laal!y.  Leapet  patanately  trifid;  segments  ohorate- 
Ottneate,  ont.  Pedieelt  moderately  long,  fleshy,  tinged 
with  purple.    Bacema  azUlary,  firar  to  six  inohee 


long,  eaoh  containing  ahont  twenty  flowers.  Petals 
four ;  two  outer  onee  crimson  pnrple ;  eaoh  with  avery 
blnnt,  Tentrlcoee,  short,  sheath-Uke  qpnr  at  the  base ; 
two  inner  onee  narrower  and  projecting  far  heyond  the 
revolnte  points  of  the  outer  onee ;  white  with  a  pnrple 
tip. 

AurBOfUTTBa  and  Stnoktmbb.— Dielytra  speotabilis, 
De  Cand.  Prod.,  i.  126 ;  Pnmaria  speotabllis,  Linn, 
^eusn<(atef,yii.4ff7t  t.  7;  Gapnorohia  spectabilis,  JBtfrck. 
in  Bom.  Arch.,  i.  2,46;   Cmydalla  ^peetaUUs,  Pers. 


OuB  drawing  of  this  veiy  desirable  herbaceous  plant  was  made  from  a  specimen 
which  flowered  in  the  norseiy  of  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry,  Eing*s  Boad,  Chelsea, 
in  February  last.  It  was  first  introduced  from  the  north  of  China  to  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr.  Fortune,  in  1846,  who  found  it  growing  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Mandarins,  and  by  them  highly  esteemed.  It  fiilly  bears  out  the 
character  given  of  it  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,"  where  it  is  stated 
to  be  "  beyond  all  comparison  the  handsomest  of  the  natural  order  of  Fumeworts." 

"  It  was  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by  the  Russo-Siberian,  De  Karamyschew, 
who,  studying  at  Upsal,  communicated  it  to  LinnsBus.  It  does  not,  howeyer,  appear 
to  have  been  seen  alive  until  Mr.  Fortune  found  it  cultivated  by  the  Chinese,  and 
brought  it  home  with  him." 

"  It  is  one  of  those  plants  of  which  the  Chinese  Mandarins  in  the  north  of 
China  are  so  fond,  and  which  they  cultivate  with  so  much  pride  in  their  little  fedry 
gardens.  Mr.  Fortune  found  it  first  in  the  grotto  garden  on  the  Island  of  Chusan 
growing  amongst  the  artificial  rocks,  near  the  beautifiil  Weigela  rosea.  Its  Chinese 
name  is  Hong-pah  Moutan  Wha,  or  the  Bed  and  White  Moutan  Flower. 

*'  As  a  pot-plant  for  rooms  it  is  extremely  graceful,  and  remains  for  a  long  time 
in  flower.  Its  habits  are  the  same  as  the  well-known  Dielytra  (Fumaria)  formoM,  a 
plant  common  in  all  gardens  where  showy  herbaceous  plants  are  grown.    The  stems 
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die  down  in  autumn,  and  the  roots  reraaiu  in  a  dormant  8tat«  until  the  following 
qiring,  when  the  plant  again  appears  above  the  ground,  and  Sowers  in  the  montlis  of 
May  and  Juno. " 

Being  a  native  of  Siberia  and  the  Northern  Provincee  of  China,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  it  will  prove  perfectly  hardy,  although  it  is  yet  too  scarce  and  expensive  a 
plant  to  allow  of  a  ^r  trial  being  given. 

A  l^ht  rich  soil,  good  drainage,  and  a  sheltered  situation  are  all  that  it  requiree. 
It  will  prove  a  moat  usefbl  plant  for  early  forcing,  as  it  needs  only  a  moderate 
amonnt  of  heat  to  excit«  it  to  bloom ;  the  specimen  from  which  we  made  our  drawing, 
only  having  been  introduced  to  the  forcing-house  tliree  weeks,  became  most  beautifully 
is  Sower.  Increase  is  effected  both  by  division  of  the  roots  and  by  cuttings.  The 
beet  time  for  th^  former  is  when  the  plants  first  b^n  to  grow  in  spring,  and  the 
cuttings  should  be  made  from  the  young  shoots,  which  when  they  become  sufficiently 
hardened  shoold  be  cut  in  lengths  and  planted  under  a  handglass  in  a  gentle  bottom 
heat 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  dii,  donble,  and  elytron,  a  sheath  ;  alluding  to 
the  two  sheath-like  spurs  at  the  base  of  the  flower. 

The  annexed  woodcut  strikingly  exhibits  the  habit  and  general  appearance  of 
the  plant 
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EvBBY  one  knows,  or  believes  that  he  knows,  what  the  Dew  is ;  but  we  believe, 
if  the  phenomena  which  attend  it  were  strictly  and  impartially  investigated,  candour 
would  require  the  admission  that  real  knowledge  is  very  superficial  indeed !  Persons 
are  not  prone  to  inquire : — ^to  do  so  requires  trouble,  and  it  is  more  £Eu;ile  to  admit, 
than  to  investigate ;  hence  it  has  happened  that  Dr.  Wells,  a  native  of  Charlestown, 
in  South  Carolina,  (but  who  came  to  England  in  1776,  and  studied  as  a  physician,) 
is  regarded  as  an  authority — one  from  whose  *'  Theoiy  of  the  Dew  "  it  is  almost 
heretical  to  appeal.  It  is  &r  from  our  desire  to  disparage  the  doctrine,  or  its  ob- 
servant  writer.  Dr.  Wells  has  advanced  many  unquestionable  truths,  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  notice,  in  order  to  induce  a  spirit  of  research  and  enquiry  among  our 
horticultural  amateurs.  Loudon  has  done  the  same  thing  above  twenty  years  ago,  in 
the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,"  and  at  this  time  the  subject  has  been  revived  by 
another  author,  whose  opinion  shall,  in  the  course  of  this  enquiry,  be  duly  noticed. 

In  1788,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  addressed  a  paper  to  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  in  which  he  suggested  that  "  cold  is  occasioned  by  the  formation  of 
dew."  Mr.  Six,  the  inventor  of  the  self-registering  thermometer,  which  bears  his 
name,  observed  ''that  the  production  of  dew  is  accompanied  with  cold  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  greater  than  in  the  atmosphere  a  few  feet  above  it;  the 
differences  being  frequently  five,  ten,  or  more  degrees  of  Fahrenheit."  This  is  true ; 
and  to  that  difference  we  must  ascribe  some  of  the  irregularities  of  our  meteorological 
reports,  because — ^let  us  select  the  aspect  how  one  may,  even  if  three  thermometers 
are  suspended  above  the  ground, — and  admitting  that  they  agree  to  a  fraction, 
other  three  instruments  will  all  differ;  if  one  lie  on  the  grass,  another  be 
suspended  against  a  pole  in  the  shade,  and  the  third  be  attached  to  a  wall,  where 
a  reflected  sun  heat  shall  in  any  degree  strike  it.  It  is  never  fsix  to  let  the  in* 
Btrument  lie  on  the  grass,  unless  it  be  with  the  express  object  to  determine  the 
lowest  degree  upon  the  herbage  during  the  night  or  early  morning.  Suspended 
thermometers  always  present  returns  the  most  equable :  those  which  are  otherwise 
situated  exhibit  the  strongest  contrasts. 

The  Dew,  whatever  be  the  prime,  actuating  cause  of  its  deposition,  must  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  watery  vapour  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  being  understood, 
we  may  now  approach  the  theory  of  Dr.  Wells. 

'<  During  nights  which  are  equally  clear  and  calm.  Dew  often  appears  in  unequal 
quantities,  even  after  due  allowance  is  made  for  their  different  lengths :  thus  it  is 
more  abundant  shortly  after  rain  than  during  a  long  season  of  dry  weather.  In 
particular  localities  it  is  generally  more  abundant  during  southerly  and  westerly 
winds  than  when  they  blow  from  the  north  and  east.  To  the  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  dewing — subject  to  the 
immediately  exciting  cause — ^is  its  copiousness  or  deficiency  to  be  referred. 

VOL.  XV. — ^NO.    CLXXIV.  S 
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"  1.  Dew  is  commonly  more  plentifdl  in  spring  and  autumn  than  in  summer; 
the  reason  is,  that  a  greater  difiPerence  is  generally  found  between  the  temperatures 
of  the  day  and  the  night  in  the  former  seasons  of  the  year  than  in  the  latter.  In 
spring  this  circumstance  is  often  prevented  firom  having  a  considerable  effect  by  the 
opposite  influence  of  northerly  and  easterly  winds;  but  during  still  and  serene 
nights  in  autumn,  Dew  is  always  highly  abundant" 

Before  we  proceed  in  quotation,  and  while  admitting  the  abstract  truth  of  the 
above  facts,  we  put  the  question,  why  should  these  things  be  so  ?  Why  should  tiie 
east  and  nortli  winds,  colder  as  they  usually  are  than  those  winds  which  blow 
between  south  and  west,  prevent  the  deposition  of  dew  ?  Doctor  Wells  deals  with 
&cts,  and  refers  his  phenomena  to  radiation.  He  appears  to  have  lost  sight  of, 
or  rather,  never  to  have  entertained  the  slightest  notion  of  electricity — ^its  attractive 
and  repulsive  agency.  The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  this  in  mind.  Causes  there 
are,  and  must  be ;  and  to  the  study  of  those  we  shall  hereafter  solicit  the  reader's 
attention. 

"  d.  Dew  is  always  veiy  copious  on  those  clear  and  calm  nights  which  aro 
followed  by  misty  or  foggy  mornings :  the  turbidness  of  the  air  in  the  morning 
shows  that  it  must  have  contained,  during  the  preceding  night,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  moisture. 

*'  3.  I  have  observed  Dew  to  be  unusually  plentiful  on  a  clear  morning  which 
had  succeeded  a  cloudy  night.  For  the  air  having  in  the  course  of  the  night  lost 
little  or  no  moisture,  was  in  the  morning  more  charged  with  wateiy  vapour  than  it 
would  have  been  if  the  night  had  also  been  dear. 

*'  4.  Heat  of  the  atmosphere,  if  other  circumstances  are  &vourable,  occasions 
a  great  formation  of  dew,  I  always  found,  when  the  clearness  and  stillness  of  the 
atmosphere  were  the  same,  that  more  Dew  was  formed  between  midnight  and  sunrise 
than  between  sunset  and  midnight,  though  the  positive  quantity  of  moisture  in  the 
air  must  have  been  less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  time,  in  consequence  of  a 
previous  precipitation  of  part  of  it  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  the  cold  of  the  atmos- 
phere being  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  night 

'*  5.  Dew  forms  in  very  different  quantities  on  different  substances  under  the  same 
circumstances :  thus,  on  metals  it  is  sparingly  deposited ;  on  glass,  it  forms  abund* 
antiy,  as  it  does  also  on  straw,  grass,  cloth,  paper,  and  other  similar  substances. 
Now,  as  the  metals  radiate  heat  impeifectiy,  and  the  other  bodies  mentioned  in  a 
much  greater  degree,  they  become  consequenUy  colder  than  the  metals,  and  hence 
condense  more  vapour  into  Dew."  Here,  again,  a  remark  is  called  for.  Metals 
reflect  and  conduct  more  freely  than  they  radiate,  and  also  &r  more  so  than  do  the 
other  substances.  The  system  of  points,  in  which  the  latter  abound,  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Vegetable  points  are  among  the  primest  of  conductors,  and  become 
more  freely  dewed,  as  also  does  rough  fresh-dug  ground.  All  rough  and  pointed 
sur&ces  are  covered  with  dew,  when  a  well-rolled  walk  and  a  hard-bound  soil 
remain  comparatively  free  from  a  trace  of  it. 
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**  Dr.  Wells,  after  venfying  the  facts  observed,  ascertained  by  numerous  ezperi- 
tne&ts  and  observations,  that  the  cold  at  the  surface,  compared  mth  that  of  the  air 
above,  precedes  the  formation  of  Dew,  and  often  exists  vdthout  Dew  being  formed ; 
and  ihat  bodies  become  colder  than  the  nd^bouiing  air  before  they  are  dewed. 
The  cold,  therefore,  which  Mr.  Wilson  uid  Mr.  Six  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  dew, 
was  found  by  Dr.  Wells  to  be  the  cause  of  it." 

Dr.  Wells  then  directed  his  attention  to  this  depression  of  temperature,  and  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  *'  it  is  produced  by  the  radiation  of  heaty  without  an 
equivalent  return."  He  reasoned  thus — "  The  surfsce  of  the  ground  allows  a  portion 
of  the  heat  which  it  receives  from  the  solar  rays,  to  escape  by  Radiation  when  their 
action  is  withdrawn ;  hence  its  temperature  fEills ;  and  if  the  air,  holding  wateiy 
vapour  in  solutiou,  rest  upon  it  without  much  agitation,  a  portion  of  that  vapour  will 
be  condensed  on  the  snrfoce,  and  if  the  temperature  is  still  lower,  will  be  coii^ealed ; 
tims  it  is  that  dew  and  hoar  frost  are  formed  only  when  the  atmosphere  is  dear,  for 
the  clouds  return  an  equivalent  portion  of  radiant  heat." 

A  series  of  Letters  on  the  Theory  of  Dew  are  in  the  course  of  publication.  The 
Pharmaeeutical  Times  contains  a  Letter  by  Melloni,  abridged  for  the  Comptes  Eendus. 
It  appears  that  its  direct  object  is  to  confirm  the  theory  of  Wells,  by  experiments 
which  make  it  clear  that  "  Dew  neither  rises  from  the  earth  nor  fsdls  from  the  sky, 
but  that  it  is  produced  by  the  elastic  and  invisible  vapour  vdiich  is  everywhere  present 
in  the  atmosphere,"  and,  therefore,  that  '*the  precipitation  of  vmteiy  vapour  is 
plainly  owing  to  the  cold  caused  by  the  radiation  of  bodies  towards  a  dear  sky." 

There  is  in  this  so  much  "  begging  of  the  question,"  or,  in  other  and  plainer 
terms,  the  admission  of  a  certain  prindple  that  bears  the  stamp  of  authoiity,  that  we 
shall  foel  called  upon  to  meet  the  question  of  radiation  before  assent  be  added  to  it 
as  a  fundamental  principle.  However,  as  this  must  be  postponed,  and  referred  to 
a  second  article  on  the  Dew,  we  copy  the  following  details  of  an  experiment  bj 
Melloni,  which  the  writer  believes  must  folly  establish  Dr.  Wells's  prindple. 

"  On  a  tin  disk,  as  large  and  as  thin  as  possible,  draw  a  concentric  circle,  whose 
radius  shall  be  equal  to  one-third  of  that  of  the  disk,  and  cover  it  with  a  thick  layer 
of  varnish.  Then  take  another  tin  disk,  less  by  ten  millimetres  (about  -f^  of  an 
inch)  than  the  varnished  circle  ;  and  having  soldered  a  pointed  iron  wire,  two  milli- 
metres broad,  and  two  or  three  dedmetres  (better  than  7  inches)  long,  at  its  centre, 
and  perpendicular  to  it,  pass  the  wire  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  great  disk, 
on  the  varnished  side.  The  great  disk  is  to  be  pushed  along  the  wire  until  the  two 
disks  are  about  five  millimetres  from  each  other,  at  which  distance  they  must  be  kept. 
The  disks  so  joined  are  placed  by  means  of  the  wire  in  the  open  groimd  of  a  field,  or 
lawn,  quite  out  of  contact  with  any  other  body.  If  the  night  be  calm  and  fine,  the 
phenomena  to  be  remarised  will  generally  be  the  following,  as  a  natural  result  of  the 
anangement : — ^The  instrument,  fixed  as  described  above,  has  its  small  bright  disk 
uppermost,  hence  an  annular  band  of  the  varnished  part  of  the  lower  disk  vrall  be 
exposed  to  the  air.    This  band  will  (according  to  the  theory)  radiate  heat,  become 
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<x)ol,  and  be  covered  with  Dew ;  the  central  part  of  the  yamished  circle — that  under 
the  small  disk — ^will  remain  perfectly  dry,  whereas  the  outer  metallic  band  is  wetted 
to  its  veiy  edge  if  the  atmosphere  be  extremely  damp. 

*'  Another  less  expected  and  more  interesting  phenomenon  also  occurs ;  it  is  the 
exact  repetition  of  the  same  appearances  on  the  under  surface  of  the  large  disk — 
that  turned  next  the  ground ;  for  Dew  begms  to  appear  on  this  suiflEtce,  exactly 
opposite  the  exterior  yamished  band ;  a  light  whitish  circle  suddenly  is  seen  on  the 
polished  metal,  and  after  becoming  better  defined,  spreads  little  by  little,  sometimes 
as  far  as  the  edges  of  the  plate  in  one  direction,  but  never  reaches  the  centre,  which 
remains  quite  dry  and  brilliant,  like  the  corresponding  portion  on  the  other  side  of 
the  disk,  and  the  small  circular  roof  which  covers  without  touching  it." 

From  experiments  with  this  simple  apparatus,  M.  Melloni  concludes  that  **  Dew 
does  not  &11  from  the  sky,  because  the  upper  disk  is  always  diy,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  lower  one  is  wetted.  It  does  not  arise  from  the  ground,  because  if  the 
exterior  part  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  great  disk  is  covered,  the  middle  part  of  it 
remains  perfectly  diy  and  brilliant  The  appearance  of  the  Dew,  first  on  the 
uncovered  band  of  varnish,  and  its  extension  to  the  adjacent  and  opposite  (or  under) 
parts  of  the  great  disk,  together  with  the  fall  of  temperature  observed  on  the 
yamished  cases  of  thermometers  exposed  freely  to  the  air,  demonstrate  that  Dew  is 
a  pure  consequence  of  nocturnal  radiation,  which  gives  to  good  radiators  the  degree 
of  cold  necessary  for  the  condensation  of  the  elastic  invisible  aqueous  vapour  which 
pervades  our  atmosphere/* 

The  article  for  August  shall  place  the  reader  in  possession  of  some  facts,  and 
their  bearings,  which  may  perhaps  afford  ground  for  reflection,  and  a  comparison  of 
phenomena  somewhat  at  variance  with  those  which  the  advocates  of  radiation  have 
claimed  as  the  foundation  of  their  hypothesis.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  two  more  letters  by  M.  Melloni,  in  the  last  of  which  he  makes  it  appear  that 
some  of  the  editors  of  our  periodicals  have  either  mistaken  or  misrepresented  his 
objects,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  altogether  to  sanction  Dr.  Wells*s  theory,  or 
justify  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived.  We  ourselves  observe  nothing  veiy 
satisfeuitory  in  M.  Melloni's  papers,  but  further  observations  must  be  postponed  to  a 
future  occasion. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CHERIMOYER  AND  OTHER 
SPECIES  OP  CUSTARD  APPLES,  AS  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  Cherimoyer,  or  soft-fruited  Custard  Apple,  is  the  Anona  CherimoUa  of  our 
botanical  catalogues,  but  was  called  Anona  tripetala  by  Sims,  in  the  **  Botanical 
Magazine,"  t.  2011,  and  by  Alton,  in  his  •*  Hortus  Kewensis,"  ii,  p.  262.  This 
genus,  in  connexion  with  several  others,  forms  a  natural  order  called  Anonacea. 

A.  CherimoUa  forms  a  tree-like  shrob,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.    The  leaves 
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are  ovate-lanceolate,  somewhat  obtase,  free  from  dots,  the  upper  surface  deep  green, 
and  the  under  sur&ce  glaucous,  clothed  ^th  a  short  silky  pubescence,  and  when 
braised  emitting  a  strong  odour  resembling  that  of  the  Black  Currant  tree. 
Peduncles  short,  usually  opposite  to  the  leayes,  coTered  with  a  ferrugineous  tomentum^ 
and  each  bearing  a  solitaiy  flower.  Sepals  three,  connected  at  the  base,  concave, 
somewhate  cordate,  rather  acute,  clothed  on  the  outside  with  ferrugineous  tomentum 
like  the  peduncles.  Petals  six ;  three  outer  ones  coriaceous,  linear-oblong,  narrow, 
triquetarous  at  the  top,  concave  at  the  base,  where  each  is  marked  with  a  deep  purple 
spot,  the  general  colour  brownish-green ;  inner  petals  so  small  as  to  be  mere  scales. 
Anthers  indefinite,  almost  sessile,  angolar,  and  swelled  at  the  top.  Carpels  numerous, 
sessile,  joined  into  one,  fleshy,  many-celled,  somewhat  cordate  fruit,  covered  with  a 
slightly  scaly  coat ;  when  ripe,  of  a  pale  greenish-yellow,  tinged  with  dark  purple  on 
the  sunny  side,  and  usually  weighing  from  three  to  four  pounds ;  the  skin  is  thin,  and 
easily  separable ;  the  flesh  is  sweet,  highly  flavoured,  and  of  about  the  consiBtence  of 
a  custard.  The  seeds  are  few  in  number,  smooth,  and  are  easily  separated  from 
the  pulp. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Peru,  New  Grenada,  and  several  other  parts  of  South 
America,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  has  the  reputation  of  producing  one 
of  the  finest  fruits  in  the  world.  Mr.  Gibson,  whilst  on  his  mission  to  India  as  a 
botanical  collector  in  1886,  had  repeated  opportunities  of  eating  this  fruit,  and  he 
considers  its  merits  greatly  over-rated.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  amongst  so 
many  varieties  of  the  Cherimoyer  which  are  cultivated  in  the  tropics,  the  relative 
value  of  some  is  much  greater  than  of  others,  and  the  peculiar  flavour  and  consistence 
of  the  fruit  of  all  the  varieties  may  be  distasteful  at  first  to  persons  unaccustomed  to 
eat  them ;  by  those  who  constantly  use  them,  however,  they  are  esteemed  veiy 
agreeable,  containing  a  rich  sugary  mucilage,  which  for  the  most  part  predominates 
over  the  singular,  but  not  altogether  unpleasant  aroma. 

The  plant  was  introduced  from  South  America  in  1789,  but  has  not  yet  produced 
fruit  in  this  country,  although  it  has  often  flowered  in  diflerent  collections ;  but  the 
flowers  have  for  the  most  part  fallen  without  setting  fruit,  and  when  any  have  set, 
they  have  been  so  feeble  and  deformed  that  they  have  never  arrived  at  maturity. 

We  have  at  Ghatsworth  several  large  specimens  growing  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
Great  Conservatory,  and  from  some  years  of  careful  observations  on  their  habits 
and  requirements,  we  would  suggest  the  following  as  requisite  for  their  successful 
management  as  fruit  trees : — 

The  best  soil  is  without  doubt  a  light  sandy  loam,  not  too  rich ;  or  if  that  cannot 
be  obtained,  equal  parts  of  stronger  loam  and  sandy  peat.  And  whether  the  plant 
be  grown  in  a  pot  or  tub,  or  in  the  border  of  a  stove,  good  drainage  either  with 
broken  stones  or  crocks  is  of  great  importance. 

In  its  native  habitats,  this  plant  is  found  in  situations  where  it  is  exposed,  for 
several  months  in  the  year,  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  a  low  temperature,  where  little 
moisture  can  reach  the  roots ;  while  in  the  other  part  of  the  year,  a  moderate  heat,  a 
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bmmi  atmoflpliMe,  and  jHeoty  of  mcuBtarB  at  die  roots  is  supplied.  Now  we  havo 
ever  foond  Aat  daring  die  season  of  its  most  vigoroiis  growth,  it  thriTOS  the  hest  in 
a  heat  not  ezoeeding  75^ ;  if  much  adiranoe  is  made  on  this,  the  joung  firuit  are  sore 
to  £dl  premactorel  J,  and  the  crop  for  that  season  at  least  is  lost 

The  siipply  of  water  to  the  roots  daring  the  season  of  growth  and  froitang  should 
be  liberal,  bat  this  must  be  greatly  diminished  after  the  froit  is  gathered;  as 
daring  the  season  of  rest  very  little  water  is  required,  and  the  heat  should  not  in 
winter  exceed  that  given  to  common  greenhouse  plants,  that  is,  merely  sufficient  to 
keep  oat  the  Iroet ;  by  Ihas  means  the  wood  will  become  hardened,  and  the  leaves 
deeidBOUs,  wfaidi  two  points  are  of  imrnense  importance  in  the  culture  of  this  plant 
as  a  fruh>bearer. 

Fnming  is  unnecessary,  and  is  perhaps  m  most  cases  ii\]u^us,  the  bloom  being 
farmed  on  the  old  wood;  with  good  mana^ment  flowers  will  continue  to  be  produced 
Sucoessrrdy  during  May,  June,  and  July,  and  the  fruiting  will  be  prolonged  in  the 
same  propcntion.  The  flowers,  although  not  conspicuous,  are  very  curious,  and  in 
addition  emit  a  rather  pleasant  fragrance. 

Artificial  fertilisation  is  indispensable,  otherwise  no  matter  how  great  the  show 
oi  bloom,  very  few  if  any  fruit  will  be  obtained ;  but  should  a  small  quantity  set, 
they  are  sure  to  be  deformed,  and  perhaps  not  one  will  arriye  at  maturity.  A 
small  camel*hair  brush  is  the  best  instrument  with  which  to  effect  the  operation. 

The  Soue-Sop  {Anona  mwricata  of  LinnsBus,  6.),  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  various  parts  of  South  America.  It  is  almost  aniveisally  cultivated  in  the 
tropics  for  the  sake  of  its  fnnt,  which  though  inferior  to  the  Ghmmoyer,  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  natives.  It  contains,  however,  a  very  large  proportion  of  acid,  and 
on  that  account  is  not  much  rdished  by  Europeans. 

It  forms  a  spreading  shrub  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  ovate- 
lanceolate,  smooth,  somewhat  shining,  and  when  bruised  emit  a  fragrance  resembling 
tkst  of  black  currants.  The  peduncles  axe  solitary,  and  single-flowered.  Flowers 
fragrant.  SepdU  three,  connected  at  the  base,  cordate,  and  acute.  Petals  six, 
concave,  thidi:,  cordate,  ovate,  green  outside,  yellow  within,  having  a  deep  purple 
spot  at  the  base  of  each ;  outer  petals  acute,  inner  ones  small  and  blunt.  Fruit 
fleshy,  somewhat  less  than  the  Cherimoyer,  of  a  yellow  colour,  having  a  thin  skin 
covered  with  scales ;  flesh  soft,  of  the  consistence  of  custard. 

To  ripen  this  fruit  properly,  it  should  receive  a  little  moro  heat  than  is  necessaiy 
for  the  Cherimoyer,  but  in  other  respects  it  may  be  treated  exactly  in  the  same 
manner.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1656,  but  has  never  yet,  that  we  are 
aware  of^  matured  fruit  in  our  stoves,  although  it  is  a  plant  of  very  easy  management. 

The  Swbst-Sop  (Anona  squamosa  of  LinnsBUs,  c),  is  also  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  both  thero,  and  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  It  forms  a  spreading  shrub  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves  aro 
oblong,  bluntish,  smooth,  frdl  of  pellucid  dots,  rather  glaucous  beneath,  and  fragrant 
when  bruised.    Pedundes  solitary  and  single-flowered.    The  flowers  are  greenish- 
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yellow  and  sweet-scented.  SqiaU  thrae,  small,  acute.  PaUiU  ax ;  onter  unoi  linsuv 
oblong,  nanow,  tziquetiDUB  at  the  apex,  somewfaat  concave  at  tbe  base,  oeariy  cloaad, 
inner  petals  merely  mdimantary  scales.  Fruit  egg«haped,  fleshy,  coreied  with  a 
thin  tubercolar  coat;  the  pulp  ia  sweet  and  pofiseaaea  a  peculiar  flaTOur,  which  is 
much  esteemed  in  all  tropical  countries.  The  culture  ia  exactly  the  aame  as  for  the 
Soni^Sop  (A.  muricata).     It  was  introduced  to  this  countiy  in  1T39. 


•a  Oirfnofii,  ■hmrlng  lbs  flowar  ud  frvlt.      j       d  DMuhsd  thdtoT  i<.  *< 


The  Comhon  Cubtabd-Affi£  [Anona  reticulata  of  Linnasus)  grows  Irom  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  high,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  Brazil,  in  which 
latter  place,  the  £rait  bears  the  name  of  Oonditta,  or  Frute  tU  Conde.  It:  ^naa  intnf 
duoed  to  our  collections  in  1690.  In  growth  it  greatly  resembles  A.  tquamoia,  but 
the  smell  is  less  pleasant  The  haves  are  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  smooth,  and 
somewhat  dotted.  The  pedtmeles  are  solitary.  The  fiovmt  are  rusty-tomentase  on 
the  outside,  and  pale  yellow  within.  Sepali  three,  maty-brown,  acute.  PetaU  six  ; 
enter  ones  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  nearly  closed,  excavated  at  the  base,  each  marked 
with  a  dark  purple  spot,  and  covered  on  the  outside  with  ferrngineons  tomentnm ; 
inner  ones  small,  acute.    Fruit  ovate-globose,  retlculatelyareolate,  and  vhea  i^  is 
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pale  yellow,  tinged  with  dull  red,  and  usually  measures  about  six  inches  in  diameter. 
The  flesh  is  pale  yellow,  and  of  about  the  consistence  of  custard,  whence  it  has  its 
name.  The  fruit  is  much  esteemed  by  the  natLves,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
both  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  culture  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  Sour- 
Sop  [A  muricata). 

The  Allxgatob  Apple  {Anona  palustris  of  Linnsdus). — ^This  species  grows 
naturally  in  swampy  places  in  South  America  and  Jamaica ;  where  it  forms  a  low, 
spreading  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  fifteen  feet  in  height  The  leaves  are  ovate- 
oblong,  coriaceous,  and  smooth.  The  peduncles  are  short  and  solitaiy.  The  flowers 
are  yellow.  Petals  six,  acute ;  three  outer  ones  veined  on  the  outside,  and  each  having 
a  deep  red  blotch  at  the  base  inside ;  three  inner  petals  small,  white  on  the  outside 
and  deep  blood-red  within.  The  fruit  is  rather  areolate,  laige,  smooth,  heart-shaped, 
and  sweet-scented.  It  is  also  said  to  have  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  being  somewhat 
narcotic,  is  seldom  eaten.  The  natives,  however,  make  a  very  nice  wine  from  it» 
which  may  be  drunk  without  injury. 

The  wood  is  well-known  in  Jamaica  by  the  name  of  American  Cork,  and  is 
well  adapted,  from  its  extreme  lightness  and  elasticity,  to  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  true  cork  {Querctis  suber).  The  culture  i&  in  every  respect  the  same  as 
A.  murieata.    It  was  introduced  to  this  country  in  178 1. 

The  Finauo,  ob  Finha  (Aruma  punctata  of  Aublet). — ^This  plant  forms  a  tree- 
like shrub,  twenty  feet  or  more  high.  The  leaves  are  ovate-oblong,  acute,  and  smooth. 
The  flowers  are  solitary,  small,  axillary,  nearly  sessile,  and  pale  yellow.  Petals  six, 
acute ;  three  outer  ones  the  largest.  Fruit  almost  globose,  about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  dotted,  fleshy,  of  an  obscure  bro%m  cobur ;  pulp  red,  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  By  cultivation  there  is  little  doubt  but  this  fruit  might  be  greatly  improved, 
and  become  very  good  for  table.  It  was  introduced  from  Cayenne  in  1822,  where 
it  grows  naturally  on  the  borders  of  streams  and  rivers.  Its  cultivation  is  the  same 
as  that  recommended  for  the  Sour-Sop. 

The  Pinaioua  {Anona  longifoUa  of  Aublet). — ^This  species  is  abundant  in 
Guiana  and  Trinidad,  growing  vigorously  on  the  borders  of  streams,  and  forming  a* 
shrub  about  twenty  feet  in  height  The  leaves  are  oblong-acuminate,  mucronate, 
smooth.  Peduncles  long  and  axillary.  Flowers  solitary,  large,  dingy  purple.  Petals 
six,  acute;  outer  ones  large,  inner  ones  small.  Fruit  ovate-globose,  dotted  and 
reticulated ;  flesh  gelatinous,  pale  red,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  It  was  introduced 
to  this  country  in  1820,  and  may  be  treated  exactly  as  recommended  for  the 
Sour-Sop. 

The  Senegal  Custard  Apple  (Anona  Senegalensis  of  Fers). — This  is  a  native 
of  Guinea,  where  it  grows  in  thickets,  and  forms  a  straggling  bush  six  feet  or  more 
in  height  The  leaves  are  elhptical,  leathery,  glaucous,  somewhat  emarginate  at  th& 
apex,  upper  surfieK^e  smooth,  under  surface  as  well  as  the  branches  and  petioles 
covered  with  rusty  pubescence.  Peduncles  solitary  or  twin,  axillary,  rather  pendulous* 
Petals  coriaceous,  of  a  greenish  yellow  cobur.  Fruit  small^  scaly,  when  ripe  of  a  pale 
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jellow,  and  cQ&tains  a  soft,  excellenlrtasted  palp,  DofCs  Syst.    It  was  intioddoed  in 
1823,  and  may  be  cultiTated  in  every  respect  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sour-Sop. 

GiNEEEous  CusTABD  Appus  {Afuma  cinerea  of  De  Cand.) — ^This  species  bears  an 
excellent  frait,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  forms  a  thick 
spreading  bush,  twenty  feet  in  height.  Leaves  oblong-elliptical,  somewhat  lanceolate, 
dotted,  pubescent  on  the  under  surfioce.  Flowers  solitary.  Petals  six ;  outer  ones 
linear-oblong,  narrow,  triquetrous  at  the  top,  somewhat  concave  at  the  base,  nearly 
closed ;  imier  petals  very  minute.  Fruit  fleshy,  ovate-globose,  covered  with  a  thin 
scaly  coat.  It  was  introduced  in  1823,  and  may  be  treated  exactly  like  the 
Sour-Sop. 

Mabsh  Custard  Apple  {Anona  paludosa  of  Aublet). — ^A  native  of  Guiana, 
growing  in  marshy  places,  and  forming  a  low  shrub  about  four  feet  in  height,  bearing 
abundance  of  small  orange-like  fruit.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  acute,  tomentose  on 
both  surfiaces,  and  rufescent  beneath.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  and  produced  on  short 
peduncles.  PetaJs  six,  acute,  yellowish-green,  silky  on  the  outside ;  inner  petals 
small.  Fruit  with  a  veiy  grateful  flavour,  and  might  no  doubt  be  greatiy  improved 
by  cultivation.    It  was  introduced  in  1808,  and  may  be  treated  like  the  Sour-Sop. 

Smooth  Custard  Apple  {Anona  glabra,  of  LinnsBus).  A  greenhouse  species, 
native  of  Carolina,  and  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  It  forms  a  shrub  twelve  or  sixteen  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  ovate- 
lanceolate  and  smooth.  The  peduncles  are  seated  opposite  to  the  leaves,  and  are 
two-flowered.  The  calyx  is  coriaceous,  trifid,  large,  somewhat  campanulate,  and 
brown  on  the  outside.  Petals  six ;  outer  ones  ovate,  obtuse,  inner  ones  smaller, 
lanceolate.  Fruit  conical,  blunt,  smooth,  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  with  a  pulp 
about  the  consistence  of  a  ripe  pear,  sweet  and  luscious  to  the  taste,  but  rather  too 
deficient  of  acid.  In  cultivation  it  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  recommended 
lor  the  Cherimoyer ;  there  is  littie  doubt,  however,  but  this  species  would  do  well 
against  a  conservative  wall,  and  might  perhaps  in  such  a  situation  ripen  its  fruit, 
especially  in  some  of  the  warmer  counties. 

Wood  Custabd  Apple  (Anona  sylvatica  of  St.  Hil.).  A  native  of  Brazil,  where 
in  the  natural  woods  it  grows  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  The  timber  is 
in  much  request  for  various  domestic  purposes,  being  light,  and  very  close-grained. 
The  leaves  are  large,  elliptical,  short  pointed,  pubescent,  and  fuU  of  peUudd  dots. 
Peduncles  solitaiy.  Fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  said  to  have  a  very  good 
flavour.  It  has  not  yet  been  introduced  to  this  country,  but  will  most  likely  require 
similar  treatment  to  the  Cherimoyer. 

The  whole  of  the  above  species  of  Custard-apple,  with  the  exeeption  of  A,  glabra, 
are  hardy  stove  plants,  and  perhaps  even  the  latter  would  not  ripen  its  fruit  properly 
without  stove  heat  They  all  delight  in  a  soil  light,  sandy,  and  only  moderately 
rich ;  good  drainage  is  indispensable ;  strong  heat  is  not  necessary  for  their  welfare  ; 
pruning  is  not  required ;  they  bear  full  exposure  to  the  light ;  liberal  watering  during 
their  time  of  growth  and  fruiting,  and  but  a  small  pertion  during  the  winter.    The 
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winter  temperature  should  be  low,  not  exceeding  that  given  to  common  greenhouse 
plants,  and  artificial  fertilisation  must  be  adopted  to  set  the  fruit.  Their  culture 
might  be  carried  out  at  veiy  little  expense  and  trouble ;  the  heat  required  would 
scarcely  be  more  than  is  giren  in  the  peach  house  during  the  forcing  season,  although 
it  might  require  to  be  rather  more  prolonged  than  for  the  Peach.  A  litde  bottom- 
heat  bj  a  tank  passing  through  the  bed  would  be  of  great  advantage.  Propagation 
is  effected  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  planted  in  pots  of  sand,  and  placed 
under  a  handglass  in  a  moist  heat ;  the  leaves  of  the  cuttings  should,  however,  be 
left  without  mutilation,  otherwise  the  formation  of  roots  will  be  greatly  retarded. 
Seeds  sown  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  good  hotbed,  make  veiy  vigorous  growing 
plants,  but  are  many  years  before  they  produce  flowers. 


THE  MYRRH  TREE. 


The  gum-resin  called  Myrrh,  so  long  known  and  deservedly  esteemed,  both  as  a 
perfume  and  in  medicine,  is  a  vegetable  production  issuing  spontaneously,  or  by 
incision,  from  shrubs  growing  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  Writers,  however,  scarcely 
agree  as  to  the  particular  species  from  which  it  is  obtained ;  and  although  the  article 
has  been  in  use  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  botanists  have  unfortunately  paid 
so  little  attention  to  the  subject,  that  their  testimony  cannot  by  any  means  be 
considered  conclusive. 

Myrrh,  as  procured  in  our  shops,  is  received  from  the  East  Indies  in  the  form  of 
yellowish-red  tears,  varying  in  size  from  a  hemp-seed  to  a  large  hazel  nut,  and  are 
brittle,  shining,  and  semi-transparent.  The  taste  is  rather  disagreeable,  being  bitter 
and  acrid,  with  a  peculiar  aroma ;  and  the  fragrance  is  strong,  but  not  particularly 
pleasant.  The  uses  to  which  it  has  been  applied  are  various.  Administered 
internally  as  medicine,  it  is  considered  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  has  been  success- 
fully used  in  a  variety  of  diseases. 

It  was  also  formerly  much  valued  on  account  of  its  property  of  resisting  putre- 
faction, and  therefore,  at  a  very  early  date,  it  formed  one  of  the  ingredients,  made 
use  of  hj  the  ancients  in  embalming  their  dead ;  and,  being  very  costly,  often  formed 
an  important  item  in  the  presents  of  the  great.  The  Magi  who  came  to  see  the 
infiEuit  Messiah,  presented  Myrrh,  in  connection  with  gold  and  frankincense,  as  a 
token  of  the  highest  respect  and  honour  which  they  could  show  to  one  whom,  they 
judged,  would  eventually  become  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  reigned  upon 
the  earth. 

The  best  kind  of  this  gum-resin  is  stated  by  the  editor  of  the  "  Flora  Medica,^ 
V.  ii.,  p.  213,  to  be  brought  from  Troglodytitia,  a  province  of  Abyssinia,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  tree  is  said  by  Bruce  to  grow  behind  Azab,  along 
the  coasts  towards  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb.  The  author  of  the  "  Periplus  "  names 
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the  ports  at  whidi  it  was  procarable  in  ancient  times,  which  were  Malao,  Masylon 
and  Aromata,  perhaps  our  ^odem  Tiyoura,  Zeila,  and  Berbera,  on  the  eastern  or 
Soumalee  coast  of  Africa.  The  plant  appears  to  have  been  known  both  to  Strabo, 
Dioscorides,  and  Pliny,  all  of  whom  mention  it  as  growing  plentifully  in  the  land  of 
the  Sabseans ;  and  we  are  told  that  Alexander's  army  found  vast  numbers  of  Myrrh 
trees  growing  in  the  territory  of  the  Gadrossi. 

Major  Harris,  in  the  "  Annals  of  Natural  History,"  describes  the  Myrrh  tree  as 
'*  growing  abundantly  on  the  Abyssinian  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  over  all  the  barren  hill- 
sides of  the  low  zone  inhabited  by  the  Danakil  or  Adaiel  tribes.  It  is  called  Kurbeta, 
and  there  exist  two  varieties,  one  producing  the  better  description  of  the  gum,  being 
a  dwarf  shrub,  with  deeply-serrated  crisp  leaves,  of  a  dull-green ;  while  the  other, 
which  yields  a  subst^nte  more  like  B(Um  than  Myrrh,  attains  the  height  of  ten  feet, 
and  has  bright,  shining,  slightly  dentated  leaves.  The  Myrrh  called  HofaLi  flows 
freely  from  any  wound,  in  the  form  of  a  milky  juice,  possessing  a  perceptible  acidity, 
whidi  either  evaporates,  or -becomes  ehemically  changed  during  the  formation  of 
the  gum. 

The  seasons  for  coUecting  it  are  in  January,  when  the  buds  appear,  after  the 
first  rain,  and  in  March,  when  the  seeds  are  ripe.  Every  passer-by  transfers  such 
portions  as  he  may  find  to  the  hollow  boss  of  his  shield,  and  exchanges  it  for  a 
handful  of  tobacco  with  the  next  slave-dealer  whom  he  meets  on  his  caravan  route. 
The  merchants  also  of  the  sea-coast,  before  returning  from  Abyssinia,  send  into  the 
forests  that  gird  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Hawash,  and  bring  away  considerable 
quantities  of  the  Hofaliy  which  is  sold  at  a  high  price.  The  natives  administer  it  to 
their  horses  in  cases  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion."* 

Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  modem  travellers  as  to  the  particular  species 
of  plant  which  yields  this  valuable  article.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  the  Bal- 
samodendron  GUeadenna  (a),  and  have  supposed  the  gum  known  by  the  name  of 
Balsam  of  Gilead,  to  be  obtained  exclusively  from  B»  opohaUamum.  Others  again 
judge  that  our  supplies  received  from  the  East  are  procured  from  Cohphonia 
ZeyUmiea,  a  plant  growing  plentifuUy  both  in  Ceylon  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
Indian  continent 

GoLOPHONiA  ZEYLANIOA,  c,  (the  BoUamodmdron  zeylanicum  of  Eunth,  and  the 
Amyris  zeyUmka  of  Betz),  forms  a  tree-like  shrub  fifteen  feet  or  more  in  height. 
The  leaves  are  piimate ;  piimse  five  or  seven,  ovate,  acute,  and  stalked.  Eaeemes  of 
flowers  axillary,  in  interrupted  clusters,  involucrated,  and  downy.  Calyx  three- 
toothed.  PetaU  three.  Stamens  six.  Drupe  dry,  containing  a  three-celled  bony 
seed. 

Nees  von  Esenbeck  considers  the  species  an  undescribed  one,  and  has  given  it 
the  name  of  Balsamodendron  Myrrha,  whilst  others  again  believe  that  the  gum  is 
supplied  from  B,  Africanum,  the  Niouttout  of  Adanson,  which  is  figured  and 
described  in  our  present  volume  of  the  ''  Magazine  of  Botany,"  page  93. 

*  Gard.  ChroQ. 
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Altlun^li  true  Myrrh  or  Hofali  ig  jidded  by  only  one  paiticolar  kind  of  plant, 
yet  there  ia  little  doubt  but  the  produce  of  all  the  above,  and  periiaps  several  other 
allied  Bpedee,  are  mixed  mth  it,  previooBly  to  its  exportation  to  otber  and  distant 
couatries,  which  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  different  opinions  of  posoDS 
who  have  <risited  the  localities  where  the  pUnta  grow. 

There  are  growing  naturally  in  the  nckj  parts  of  Arabia,  two  species  of  Btdaamo- 
dendron;  one  is  known  by  the  native  name  of  Ea&l,  and  the  other  Eataf ;  one  of 
which  may  possibly  on  further  examination  be  found  to  be  identical  with  B.  Myrrka 
of  New,  and  the  other  may  not  unlikely  prove  to  be  B.  Afrieaman. 

Baia&hob&sdbon  Kafal  (b)  grows  to  a  bush  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high, 
corresponding  in  some  degree  with  M^or  Harris's  description  of  his  second  variety 
of  Myrrh  tree.  The  lsave$  are  trifoliate,  leaflets  serrated  at  the  top,  the  younger 
onesvillous.  Calyx  four-toothed,  permanent.  PetaU  four,  linearobloi:^;,  indiqilic^e, 
valvate  in  teetivBdon.  Berry  compressed,  with  a  prominent  dot  at  the  top.  Whether 
this  plant  is  identical  with  B.  Africanum,  the  Niouttout  of  Adaason,  it  is  difiGcolt  to 
say.  It  is  stated  to  be  fbund  growing  upon  the  rocks  about  1000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  thus  clothing  the  arid  waste  with  a  lovely  vexdnre,  and  at  the 
same  time  supplying  an  article  of  great  value  to  mankind. 

Balsahodbndbon  Eataf,  of  Kunth,  {b)  the  Amyria  Xataf,  of  Foisk, — is  a  dwarf 
spreading  shrub,  reachii^  sometimee  from  twelve  to  fbnrteen  feet  in  height,  but 
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more  oommonlj  not  exceeding  four  or  five.  The  leaves  are  pafanately  trifoliate ; 
leaflets  sesoile/  smooth,  serrated  toTvards  the  point  Pedicels  bifid.  Flowers  of 
separate  9exes.  Calyx  four-toothed,  persistent  Petals  four,  linear-obbng,  acute, 
vhite,  tinged  with  pale  rose.  Disk  cup-shaped,  with  elevated  worts.  Stamens  eight. 
Inserted  under  the  disk  Berry  globose,  umbilicate  at  the  apex,  one  or  two-celled. 
Seeds  solitaiy. 

This  plant  occupies  similar  situations  to  B,  Ktrfal,  growing  abundantly  amongst 
the  barren  rocks.  The  gum  which  oozes  from  wounds,  inflicted  on  the  plants  for 
the  purpose,  is  of  the  same  colour,  and  appears  to  possess  exactly  the  same  properties 
as  the  true  Myrrh,  being  semitransparent,  brittle,  and  shining,  and  in  taste  bitter 
and  slightly  acrid ;  taMng  all  things  together,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  but  the 
Balsamadendron  Myrrha,  of  Euuth,  and  the  Balsamadendron  KaUrf^  of  Forsk,  are 
identical,  and  that  any  difference  in  the  verdure  and  size  of  the  shrubs  may  be 
satis&ctorily  accounted  for,  from  a  di^Brence  in  their  situations  of  growth. 


FLORIOULTURAL  NOTIOES. 

NBW  AND  RABB  PLANTS  PIGURBD  AMD  DBSORIBBD  IN  THB  «  BOTANICAL  MAOAZINB" 
AND  OTHER  LEADING  FBBIODIOALS  FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE. 

Alloplbctus  CORCOLOB  (Whol&^olciiired  AUopleckui).  Ammdoobted  congener  with iCOopfeeeiM 
diockroutf  haviDg  the  0Hne  habit,  bat  smaller  flowen^  calyx  and  ooroHa  imifoniily  red^  the  latter 
much  mare  yentricose  aboTe  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tobe,  with  the  month  man  oblique.  It  is,  we 
presume,  an  inhabitant  of  BnudI,  having  been  sent  to  Kew  by  Bir.  Galeottii«  in  1846,  under  the 
garden-name  of  ^.moeai|^  without  any  indication  of  its  locality.  The  flowers  are  red^Tsryhaizyy 
and  produced  in  clusters  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. — BoL  Mag,^  4S71. 

ANOBAcmi  CAUDATim  (Lonff4aSed  Angrewum),  A  spedes  of  the  rare  genus  Angneeom^  pro* 
ducing  green  and  white  flowers^  and  with  so  remarkable  a  spar  that,  as  Dr,  Undley  observes,  it 
has  no  parallel  but  in  the  Jffdbenaria  knigieamda  and  AnffroBimm  seagwpedale.  It  is  a  native  of 
Sierra  Leone,  whence  it  was  imported  by  Messra  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  but  is  still  raare  in  our 
stoves.  Attached  to  rough  pieces  of  wood,  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  it  flowers  in  October. — 
Bot,  Mag.,  4370. 

AifOPTSBUs  GLANDULOsus  (6^eMi<iu^ar40tMed  AwfpUmm),  A  truly  handsome  evergreen  shrub, 
native  of  Van  IMemen*s  Land^  and  introduced  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  by  Ronald  Gunn, 
Esq.  It  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  but  in  the  mild  parts  of  England,  near 
the  coast,  it  would  in  all  probability  bear  the  open  air  all  the  year  round,  perhaps  even  about 
London,  if  trained  to  a  wall  having  a  good  aspect.  Its  season  of  flowering  (winter)  would  be 
un&vouzable  to  the  blossoming  in  such  a  situation  ;  but  the  fine  dark-green  foliage,  not  much 
unlike  that  of  Photima  mrukaOf  is  at  all  times  a  reeommendatioD.  Hie  flowers  are  white,  and 
produced  in  axillary  racemes* — Bci.  Mag.^  4377. 

Aristolochia  OBANDiFLORA,  described  BoL  Mag.,  4868-9.  See  Mag»  BeL,  p.  117,  of  the 
current  volume. 

CoRYNOCASPUB  I..SVIOATA  {SmMfMeooed  Corynoeairpiu),  A  native  of  New  Zealand.  The 
flowers  have  little  to  recommend  them,  yet  the  plant  itself  forms  a  tree  **  jSr(apfYiAa  **  of  the  natives, 
upon  which  the  eye  of  the  traveller  rests  with  pleasure,  by  reason  of  its  rich  dark  gloe^  leaves, 
and  highly  ornamental  growth ;  and  it  furnishes  a  plum-like  frnit^  of  which  (he  drupaceous  coat, 
when  fully  ripe,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste,  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  l%e  nut  or  kernel,  also,  npcn 
being  dqyrived  (by  steaming  and  maceration  in  salt-water)  of  the  poisonous  proper^  it  Is  said  to 
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poBsees,  is  held  in  <M)n8iderable  estiiiiatioii  by  the  New  Zealanders,  who  collect  and  use  it  for 
food  in  seasons  of  dearth.    Jt  is  a  grerahouse  plant,  and  flowers  in  May. — Bot.  Mag.,  4379, 

EcHiNOCACTUS  CHLOBOPHTHALiius  {OrecTt^eyed  Eckinooactvs).  This  purple-flowering  succulent 
plant  is  a  native  of  Real  del  Monte,  Mexico  ;  it  blooms  in  the  sununer  months,  and  will  rank  next 
to  E,  hexcedrophonu. 

Fuchsia  spsctiLBiLis  (JShowy  Fuehria).  From  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Exeter, 
who  gratified  the  Members  of  theHorticultural  Society,  by  the  exhibition  of  it  at  their  rooms  in 
Regent  Street,  April  18, 1848 — Mag,  Bot^  p.  95 — when  the  large  silver  medal  of  the  Society  was 
awarded  to  it.  It  was  then  stated  to  be  the  F.  hxentU  of  Humboldt,  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
Fuchsias  yet  in  cultivation ;  its  dark-green  leaves  and  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  with  which  the 
white  lobed  stigma  nicely  contrasts,  renders  it  extremely  attractive.  To  this  character  of  its 
beauty  may  be  added,  the  blood-red  colour  of  the  flowering  branches,  and  rich  purple  of  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves,  contrasted  with  the  almost  velvety  rich  green  of  their  surface.  It  is  a  native 
of  shady  woods,  on  the  mountains  of  Peru,  and  is  stated  by  Mr.  Lobb,  its  discoverer,  to  be  the 
<<  loveliest  of  the  lovely.**— ^o<.  Mag.,  4375. 

Gesnbua  libanxnsis  {Many-Jlowered  Qenuria).  This  is  the  ConrcuUa  Jhribwnda  of  Mag.  Boi. 
p.  99,  of  the  current  volume.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Cuba,  and  was  received  at  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  from  Mr.  Van  Hontte,  under  the  name  of  BytidophyUum  florUmndwm  ;  but  it 
ndther  coincides  with  that  genus  in  character  nor  in  habit.  It  appearef,  according  to  Walpers, 
that  it  was  previously  described  by  Moiren  as  Oesneria  UbaiMmit;  but  it  ill  agrees  with  troo 
CfemeriOf  rather  with  certain  West  Indian  species,  which  are  referred  to  Oonradia,  by  Martius  and 
De  CandoUe,  though  probably  without  sufficient  examination. — BoU  Mag.^  4380. 


NEW,  RARE,  OB  INTERESTING  PLANTS,  IN  FLOWER,  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  SUBURBAN 

NURSERIES  AND  GARDEN& 

Abklia  FLOBiBUifDA. — ^lu  the  nuisery  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  Edgeware  Road,  is  flowering  this 
very  graceful  shrub  :  it  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  nearly  hardy,  having  been  kept  in  a  cold  pit  all 
last  winter.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  in  groups  of  six  or  seven,  pendu- 
lous and  tubular,  of  a  bright  rose-colour,  and  nearly  two-and-arhalf  inches  long,  foliage  neat  and  good. 
The  plant  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation,  completely  laden  with  its  handsome  flowers. 

Abpophtllum  gigamtbum.— Messrs.  RoUisson,  Tooting,  recently  flowered  the  above,  which 
represents  a  race  of  plants  never  before  seen  alive  in  this  country,  and  shows^  thou^  but  a  small 
weak  spedmen,  that  when  it  attains  the  growth  of  the  dried  specimens  which  have  been  received  in 
this  country,  it  will  be  a  most  desirable  plant  The  flower,  though  small,  is  a  deep  and  rich  purple, 
densely  placed  upon  the  stem,  which  attains  the  length  of  eighteen  inches  ;  having  a  very  graceful 
appearance,  allied  to  its  rich  colour,  gives  it  a  decided  advantage  over  many  species  that  bear 
much  larger  flowers. 

Caktua  bioolob. — ^We  have  been  favoured  with  a  neat  epedmen  of  the  above  from  Messrs. 
Vdtch,  Exeter.  It  appears  to  be  a  dwarf  shrub,  with  neat  bright-green  foliage  ;  the  stem  and 
edges  of  the  leaves  are  dothed  with  short  hairs.  The  flower  is  about  an  inch-and-»-half  long, 
spreading  at  the  mouth  to  about  the  same  in  diameter ;  it  is  a  most  lively  carnation  colour,  shading 
to  a  rich  yellow  in  the  throaty  the  short  tube  externally  and  internally  a  bright  yellow :  the  carnation 
is  equally  bright  at  the  back  of  the  petals.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  a  very  profuse  bloomer,  and  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  plants  of  recent  introduction. 

C<EL0GTNBy  8PX.  MOV.  A  veiy  fine  species,  introduced  from  Borneo  by  Mr.  H.  Low,  CUpton, 
has  been  flowered  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Mylam,  gardener  to  S.  Rncker,  Esq.,  and  though  in  a 
weak  state,  still  sufficient  is  seen  to  prove  it  a  valuable  addition.  The  flower-scape  is  about 
thirty  inches  long,  densely  laden  with  cream-coloured  flowers,  the  labellum  enriched  with  a  dash  of 
bri^t  orange.  The  foliage  is  ample  and  graceful,  being  near  the  length  of  the  scape.  Mr.  Eyles, 
gardener  to  Sir  G.  Larpent,  also  has  had  it  in  good  flower,  but  not  equal  in  size  to  the  dried 
specunens  introduced  with  the  plant 

HoYA  Impkbialib.  This  is  another  handsome  plant,  introduced  by  Mr.  Low,  two  years  since 
from  Borneo,  and  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pince  and  Co.^  Nurseiymen,  Exeter,  in  flower  for  the  first 
time^  at  the  June  F£te  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Sodety.  The  plant  has  a  fine  and  noble  habit,  with 
handsome  foliage.    The  flowersy  six  in  number,  radiate  at  the  end  of  a  short  stem  about  eight 
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incheft  longhand  are  of  a  browniah  purple  oolour,  with  a  large  raised  pore  white  star-like  Bnbatance 
in  centre ;  they  are  gloflsy  and  wax-like,  aboat  two  inchee  in  diameter. 

LiuvMs.  Seedling  TarietieB  raised  some  years  sinoe  from  X.  btUbifentm  creased  with  L.  olttwm- 
gwimeum,  and  an  all  quite  hardy.  We  noticed  them  in  the  nnrsery  of  Mr.  Grroom,  of  Cli4)ham 
RIm.  No.  1.  The  Nabob,  twenty-two  inches  high,  very  bright  and  rich  orange,  with  deep  blood- 
ooloored  blotches,  well  thrown  oyer  the  petals,  which  were  finely  formed,  yery  showy,  producing 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  flowers  on  a  stem.  No.  2.  Louis-Philippe,  twenty-six  inches  high,  very 
bright  deep  red,  with  a  few  dark  blotches  and  some  black  spots ;  this  is  a  brilliant  flower,  ^e  stalk 
holding  sixteen  to  twenty  blooms.  No.  3.  Vulcan,  twenty-two  inches  high,  very  dark  red,  with 
blood-coloured  blotches,  the  darkest  variety,  and  carries  from  twelve  to  sixteen  flowers  on  a  stalk. 
No.  4.  Atlas,  twenty  four  inches  high,  light  orange,  with  reddish-brown  patches ;  strong  grower, 
producing  sixteen  to  twenty  flowers.  No.  5.  Duke  of  Wellington,  sixteen  inches  high,  bright  rich 
red,  with  a  few  dark  red  blotches,  very  showy  and  dwarf,  ten  to  sixteen  flowers  on  a  stem. 
No.  6.  Titian,  fifteen  inches  high,  a  red  orange,  with  a  few  dark  spots  ;  excellent  flower,  and  very 
ft-ee  bloomer,  sixteen  to  twenty  flowers  on  the  stem.  No.  7.  Voltaire,  thirteen  inches  high,  fine 
bright  orange,  very  well  covered  with  patches  of  reddish-brown :  this  is  the  finest  of  the  orange 
varieties  and  very  distinct ;  produces  twelve  to  fifteen  flowers.  No.  8.  Rubens,  nineteen  inches 
high,  rich  dark-red,  with  a  few  blotches  of  blood  colour  and  some  black  spots  ;  very  showy  kind, 
produces  ten  to  fourteen  flowers  on  a  stem.  All  the  above  varieties  are  worthy  of  very  extensive 
cultivation. 

MzTBABiA  ooccmBA.  Mcssrs.  Veitch  have  lately  flowered  this  novelty,  and  as  it  is  quite 
hardy,  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  our  gardens.  The  plant  was  about  three  feet  high,  with 
small  neat  foliage  placed  oppodte  on  each  side  of  the  stem  ;  from  the  axils  of  which  the  flowers  are 
produced  singly,  an  inch-and-arhalf  long,  and  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour  ;  they  hang  from  the 
foliage  at  the  end  of  a  peduncle  two  indies  long,  and  have  a  graceful  and  ornamental  appearance. 

Among  the  fine  specimens  exhibited  at  tiie  iSte  of  the  HorticultmM  and  Royal  Botanical 
Societies,  the  following  were  the  finest : — Erica  Shcmnowi^  Clewsitma  (^PampUnU),  eleganSfproeum- 
bentf  penpicua  nana,  ventricota  splendensy  Maatoni,  the  finest  plant  in  existence,  we  should  say, 
and  WestphaUngiOf  were  sent  by  Mr.  Hunt,  Gardener  to  Miss  Trail,  Bromley.  S.  mettdafiora, 
ventrieoM  fragrans  eoccinea,  tricolor  and  dema^  by  Mr.  Mylam,  Gardener  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.; 
£,  eleganSf  a  noble  specimen,  frt>m  Mr.  Pawley,  Bromley.  JS,  vent,  tuperbOy  very  fine,  from  Mr. 
Malyon ;  E,  apUndeng  and  itfoMont,  from  Mr.  May ;  R  vMUabUitf  from  Mr.  Bruce ;  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  same,  from  Messrs.  Veitch  ;  E.  Canendiahn  and  triodU>r  (Wilson's  VQir,)^  from 
Mr.  Green,  along  with  the  latter,  were  fine  plants  of  LeachenomUia  Baxteri,  the  old  AUamanda 
catha/rtiea,  StephcvnoUa  jkiribwiduay  Tetratheca  verticiUata,  Choromna  ericoidea,  Franciaoea  augtuta, 
and  several  EpiphyUuma  admirably  flowered.  Mr.  Jack  exhibited  a  superb  specimen  of 
Leachena/idtia  biMxt,  Franciacea  acuminata,  &c.;  Mr.  Falconer  had  a  flne  LeachenauUia 
formoaa.  Mr.  Carson  exhibited  a  Plumbago  capenaia,  and  JDipladenia  aplendena,  DiUwynia 
^aribimda,  a  neat  little  yellow  flower  in  fine  condition,  and  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Vinca 
roaea  sent  by  Mr.  Malyon.  Ruaadia  jvmcca,  Aphelexia  aeaamoidea,  and  humUia,  from 
Mr.  Bruce. — Qardema  Stanleyana,  in  fine  flower,  the  best  we  have  seen,  sent  by  Mr.  Iveson, 
gardener  to  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  Sion  House ;  a  Heath  frt>m  Mr.  Jackson, 
Kingston,  called  E,j%bata  rubra,  Echmooactua  da/v^ormia,  a  pale  flower,  almost  white,  but  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  on  a  very  smaO  plant  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hoyle,  Reading.  Mr.  Ambrose, 
of  Battersea,  exhibited  a  new  fancy  Pelargonium,  a  dark  flower,  almost  a  choco]ate>colour,  good 
shape,  and  had  a  very  even  margin  of  white  round  all  the  petals.  Mr.  Holmes,  Florist,  Sudbury, 
exhibited  a  remarkable  herbaceous  Poppy,  single,  and  a  most  brilliant  orange,  considerably 
enriched  by  blotches  of  dark  purple  at  the  base  of  the  petals  ;  a  serviceable  plant  for  the  back- 
ground of  borders.  Among  the  collections  of  Orchida  were  the  following  fine  specimens : — 
Aeridea  affinay  with  twelve  scapes,  Saccolabiwn  guttatum,  fifteen  scapes,  Oncidinm  Lanceammj  with 
ten,  and  several  others  in  the  collection  of  Bir.  Mylam,  gardener  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq. ;  Barkeria 
apectabiltay  an  admirable  specimen,  and  an  enormous  one,  of  Sobralia  macnanthxij  and  Schamburghia 
Hbieinia,  with  a  scape  ten  feet  long,  from  Mr.  Baaset,  gardener  to  R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.  Mr. 
Rae  exhibited  a  fine  Stanhopea  oculaia  and  a  new  variety  between  S,  inaigma  and  Devomeimf,  a 
pretty  spotted  flower.  Mr.  Dobson,  gardener  to  E.  Beck,  Esq.,  had  a  fine  Aeridea  criapwUy  and 
a  variety  of  Barkeria  apeetdbiliaf  having  a  deep  purple  blotch  at  the  end  of  the  lip  instead  of 
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bemg  spotted.  Mr.  Plant  showed  a  new  Tariety  of  Aerides,  seeimngly  between  A.  eri^nm  and 
ma0tt2o8um,  the  flower  growing  nprigfat ;  a  fine  plant  of  Brouia  TTreiytt  and  Saoeolabiium  gyMaimn. 
Mr.  Donald,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lanrenoe,  exhibited  a  Mormodes  of  great  beanty,  having  a 
wasf  ten  or  twelve  inches  kng,  covered  with  large  bright  yellow  flowers,  spotted  with  rich 
brown ;  Bmrhena  LaMtmceanOf  a  pale  Ulae  flower,  and  a  finevSfan&opes  lv''Ma. 


OPERATIONS  FOR  JULY. 


It  is  not  improbable  but  the  wetness  of  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  may  be  saoceeded  by  a 
period  of  drought,  similar  to  that  which  preceded  the  wet.  Should  sach  be  the  case,  the  ground 
will  soon  become  dry,  and  attention  to  watering  will  be  required.  Often  pass  the  hoe  through 
the  soil ;  it  not  only  destroys  the  young  growing  weeds,  but,  by  loosening  the  surfiuse,  greatly 
facilitates  the  growth  of  the  plants.  If  late  aTHinals  are  a  desideratum,  they  may  be  sown  during 
the  first  and  second  weeks ;  it  is  well  to  soak  the  seeds  in  tepid  water,  for  an  hour  previously  to 
their  depodtion  in  the  soil,  which  should  also  be  well  moistened.  Continue  to  make  up  any 
deficiencies  in  the  flower-garden.  Towards  the  end,  or  earlier  if  the  weather  continues  wet, 
budding  of  roses  should  be  proceeded  with  ;  should,  however,  the  weather  prove  dry,  and  the  bark 
in  consequence  not  rise  well,  water  the  plants  freely  for  two  or  three  days  with  weak  fiquid  manure, 
which  will  greatly  stimulate  their  growth,  and  generally  answer  the  desired  end.  The  routine  work 
consists,  in  pegging  down  the  young  shoots  of  those  plants,  intended  to  spread  over  the  surface  ; 
stopping  such  as  require  it,  that  over-luxuriance  may  be  checked,  and  they  may  be  induced  to 
branch  and  become  bushy  ;  lying  and  training  others  vdiich  require  support ;  thinning  or  cutting 
away  anything  superfluous,  and  especially  removing  dead  flowers,  or  seed-vessels  which  are  not 
required,  and  if  left  to  arrive  at  maturity,  would  stop  the  vigorous  fertility  of  the  plants  ;  propa- 
gating by  layers  and  cuttings,  according  to  the  kind.  Mowing,  edging,  and  keeping  everything  as 
neat  as  circumstances  will  admit  of. 

In  the  Conservatory  and  Greenhouse,  Camellias,  which  were  removed  to  cooler  quarters  after 
having  finished  their  growth,  will  now  have  fully  formed  their  flower-buds  ;  when  this  is  the  case, 
they  may  receive  two  or  three  times  a  week,  a  supply  of  weak  liquid-manure  water.  Chinese 
Azaleas,  Bhododendrun  arboreum  and  its  varieties,  &c.,  are  now^  making  a  vigorous  grow^ 
Do  not  fail  in  fine  weather,  to  often  sprinkle  both  the  soil  and  the  walks  of  the  house,  to  induce  a 
sufficient  supply  of  humidilry ;  and  if  the  sun  be  very  bri^t,  it  is  advisable  to  draw  some  light 
screen  over  the  surface,  for  an  hour  or  two  in  mid-day.  Almost  all  greenhouse  plants  require 
well  attending  to,  with  water  at  their  roots :  and  some  derive  great  advantage  by  having  a  pan 
filled  with  it  placed  beneath  the  pot;  as  Nerwm  gplendeniy  &c  Such  greenhouse  plants  as 
have  formed  their  wood,  should  be  removed  from  the  general  growing  stimuli  to  cooler  quarters,  that 
the  new  formed  wood,  may  become  hardened  and  matured.  Air,  too,  is  most  important,  especially 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  without  which  it  is  not  possible,  that  any  plants  can  perform  properly  the 
functions  aflotted  to  them. 

In  the  Stove  all  straggling  shoots  should  be  tied  in  or  stopped,  that  the  plants  may  be  rendered 
neat  and  bushy.  Many  that  have  made  vigorous  growth,  will  require  shifting.  Always  mind  that 
good  drainage  is  given,  for  no  after  care'will  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  this.  Give  abundance  of 
root-room  to  snch  plants  as  JutticiaSf  Clerodendrotu,  and  JBrythrinaa,  and  to  promote  vigorous  growth, 
water  once  or  twice  a  week  with  weak  liquid  manure  ;  give  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  ;  syringe 
often,  and  keep  the  floors  and  every  part  damp,  to  assist  in  rendering  the  atmosphere  almost 
constantly  humid.  In  the  Ordiid  house^  liberal  and  frequent  waterings,  are  indispensable 
for  all  species  from  the  more  humid  parts  of  the  tropics^  especially  from  the  East  Indies,  as 
DmdrobiunUf  Vcmdat,  Skmhopeas,  Chnfforagf  Slc.  lliose  requiring  the  same  treatment  as 
C(Utkya»^  should  either  be  placed  in  another  house  by  themselves,  or,  if  that  is  not  convenient,  at 
the  cod  end  of  the  same  house  as  the  others,  where  also  they  will  receive  much  less  water.  All 
such  kinds  as  will  flower  during  the  winter  season,  should  have  their  growth  perfected  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  then  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  exciting  influences,  and  placed  in  cooler  and 
more  fiivourable  situations^  for  maturing  their  bulbs  and  stems,  and  permitting  them  to  sink  into 
astateof  rest 
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CUM. 

OYNANDRIA. 


(iTOiy  Cjmbld.) 


Naturul  Ordtr. 
ORCHIDACBJE. 

(OreUdB,  Feff.  Kiag.) 


Ordar. 
MONANDRIA 


QmnwMC  Cbamactkr.— Perianth  oolonred.  BepaU 
and  petals  nearly  eqnal,  free.  Lip  aessDe,  free,  with- 
out a  spur,  oonoare,  sometimes  articulated  with  the 
base  of  the  column,  sometlmee  slightly  oonnatCb  undl- 
▼Ided,  or  three-lobed.  CMumn  erect,  aemi-oyllndrical. 
Anthert  two-celled.  Pollen-maseet  two,  often  two- 
lohed  at  the  back. 


Spbcific  CBAkAcrmu.— Plant  an  epiphyte.  Leave* 
ensiform,  narrow,  rigid,'  terminating  obliquely  with 
two  acute  lobes.  Raeemee  two-flowered,  decumbent, 
clothed  with  long  acute  scales.  Sepals  obIong-lanceo~ 
late,  fleshy,  waved  at  the  edges,  acute.  Labellum 
three-lobed,  with  a  long  yellow  stripe  extending  from 
the  base  along  the  middle  to  nearly  the  tip ;  middle 
lobe  triangular,  curled ;  two  lateral  lobes  rounded. 


This  fine  species  of  Cymbidium  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  from  whence 
it  was  imported  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  of  Hackney,  in  whose  nursery  it  flowered  in 
May,  1848,  when  our  drawing  was  prepared. 

How  admirable  are  all  the  works  of  the  great  Creator  I  and  how  much  we  may 
find  to  admire  even  in  the  peculiar  forms,  exquisite  fragrance,  and  rich  colours  of 
the  flowers  of  Orchids ;  yet  how  small  a  portion  of  the  vast  creation  do  these 
singular  plants  comprise — merely  one  link  in  the  great  chain  of  the  vegetable 
world.  Thirty  years  ago,  hundreds  of  the  beautiful  forms  which  now  adorn  our 
orchid-houses,  were  to  Europeans  utterly  unknown ;  and  even  at  a  much  later  day, 
the  existence  of  many  was  considered  problematical,  and  the  reports  of  travellers 
either  mistakes  or  exaggerated,  to  excite  wonder ;  but  time  and  perseverance  have 
torn  down  the  veil,  indefatigable  botanists  have  explored  the  wilds  of  India,  and 
splendid  species  whose  flowers  exhibit  almost  every  variety  of  form,  colour,  and 
perfume,  have  been  discovered  and  described ;  and  successive  collectors  still  con- 
tinue to  add  brilliant  gems  to  our  already  extensive  stock,  amongst  which  the 
subject  of  our  present  plate,  although  less  conspicuous  than  some  others,  holds  by 
no  means  an  unimportant  position. 

The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  pure  and  deUcate  white,  with  the  exception  of  the 
yellow  stripe  on  the  lip,  and  being  fleshy  and  shining  resemble  ivory,  whence  the 
specific  name.  They  also  emit  a  powerful  and  very  pleasant  fragrance.  The 
species  approaches  most  nearly  in  habit  to  C.  Mastersii,  and  like  that  species,  and 
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all  others  of  a  similar  character,  appears  to  flonriBh  with  the  greatest  t^odt  planted 
in  poU,  in  u  porous  peaty  earth  full  of  fibrous  matter ;  or  where  peat  of  a  sufficiently 
open  texture  cannot  be  convenientl;  obliuned,  it  must  be  rendered  so  by  inter- 
mingling with  it  pieces  of  decayed  wood,  charcoal,  potsherds,  and  hypnum  moss ; 
for  this  is  one  of  the  most  essential  requisites  in  the  soil,  or  other  material  employed 
for  Cymbids. 

Kt/mbe,  a  boat,  is  the  origin  of  the  generic  appelladon,  and  applies  to  the  form 
of  the  lip. 

The  accompanying  wood-cut  represents  the  habit  and  general  appearance  of  tlie 
plant  when  in  flower. 


//./.., 


MITRARIA  COCCfNEA. 

(Searlet-llowcred  MitrarSa.) 


n«M.  Ordtr. 

DIDYNAHIA.  ANGIOBPBRBnA. 

Natural  Order. 

OB8NERACBJ%. 
(G—BfWtwtt,  r«|F.  Kimg.) 


Gut  nic  CHAJUcniu— Co/jrjr  inferior  ;  limb  flve- 
parted,  equal,  oalyculated  by  a  two-lobed,  tnJtre- 
formed  braotea.  Corolla  tubularly  yentrioose ;  upper 
Up  of  limb  two*lo1)od ;  lower  <me  three'lobed.  Stanunt 
four,  didyuamooa^  exierted,  wltli  the  rudiment  of  a 


ing.  Leavet  oppoalte,  small,  ovate,  aoute»  serrated. 
Flowers  axillary,  solitary.  Peduncles  8lender»  about  two 
inches  long.  Bracts  mitre-formed,  covering  the  calyx. 
Cdlpx  flve*parted.  Corolla  of  a  brilliant  soarlet ;  tube 
▼entriooee,  an  indi-and-a-balf  long;  limb  bilabiate. 


fifth'^b^ind.    Anthers  free.    Berrp  oneHseUed,  many-       upper  Up  with  two  rounded  lobes ;  lower  Up  three- 
seeded.— G*.  Don.  '    lobed,  lobes  fonaUer  than  the  upper  ones.    Stamens 
T"   Brmawui  CaAmAcrmtu— Plant  a  shrub.    Bfems  oUmb-    .    four,  exsarted. 

]         This  is  a  most  ornamental  climbing  shrub,  having  the  habit  of  Columnea,     It  is 
a  native  of  San  Carlos  de  Chiloe,  and  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  ^ 
-SSBter,  who  received  it  from  their  collector,  Mr.  Lobbj-Aud-in  ^whose  nursery  it 
-^owered-m^ay  tflSt,  when  our  drawing  was  made. 

The  pk»i  seems  likely  te^  prove-a  valuable  acquisitum  te  our  gardens  t  its  habit 
is  scandent,-f»d4t  nypoars  t»  grow  about  thp  h<Mght  of- thFoe  or  fbw-feet ;  the  leaves 
are  small  and  neat,  and  the  flowers,  of  a  vivid  scarlet,  hanging  gracefully  on  long, 
slender  peduncles  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  give  it  when  in  bloom  a  more  than 
ordinary  share  of  attraction ;  and^what  is  not  the  least  valuable  Mid  remarkable  is, 
that  it  will  very  probably  prove  perfectly  hardy,  being  the  only  member  known  of 
this  extensive  and  very  ornamental  order  that  will  endure  the  open  air  of  this  country 
without  protectum  f .  the  greater  part  being  amongst  our  tenderest  stove-plants,  and 
the  others  requiring  the  warmth  of  a  greenhouse. 

This  genus,  Mitrariay  was  founded  by  Cavanilles;  the  name  being  derived  ^ 
from  mitray  a  mitre,  in  reference  to  the  mitre-formed  bractea  which  covers  the  calyx ; 
and  is  a  very  different  plant  from  the  Mitraria  of  Gmelin,  which  is  a  Barring- 
tonia.  The  subject  of  our  present  -pkte^  is  the  only  species  at  present  known, 
although  it  is  not  improbable  but  subsequent  collectors  may  yet  meet  with  other,  and 
perhaps  still  more  valuable,  members  of  so  beautiful  a  geuus. 
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The  cultivation  is   easy.     If  the  plant  be  growQ  in  a  pot,  lay  abundance  of 

/      broken  crocks  at  the  bottom  for  drainage ;  and  for  the  soil,  use  a  mixture  of  two 

/       parts  leaf-mould,  one  part  light,  rich  loam,  and  one  part  peat ;    but  if  it  is  planted 

I        in  the  flower-border,  any  light,  rich  earth,  or  good  vegetable  mould  will  suit  it  well. 

Increase  is  effected  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood,  planted  in  pots  of  sand 
and  placed  under  a  hand-glass. 


,  y,,,/,/. 
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STYLIDIUM  SCANDENS. 


Clmu. 
OYNANDRIA. 


(Ollmbtail  ttylkUvB.) 


Nlmrml  Order. 
STTLIDlACEiB, 


Order. 
TBTRANDRIA. 


Gbnsiuc  CBAiucmw— (7a{|rj7  UlAUate.  '  Corotta 
irregulAT,  flre-oleft,  the  fifth  segment  or  UtbtUum  die- 
simUtf,  smftll,  tumed  downwards,  or  rery  rarely 
extended  forwards.  Column  reeUsate*  with  a  doable 
bend.  Anthers  two-lobed ;  lobes  spreading.  SUgma 
obtose,  ondlTided.    CaptuU  two-oelled.— it.  Broum. 

SraciFic  Charactbr.— iiooC  perenniaL  £E(«mei|^tesii 
inches  high,  stender,  shining,  red,  glabrous^  branohed. 
Leaves  three  inches  and-a-half  kn^  whoiled,  crowded, 
linear,  channelled,  mQcronata,  rolled  back  at  the 
apex  in  fbim  of  a  drrhus,  throwing  out  long,  flli- 
fonn,  single,  unbranched,  red  and  diining  roots 
Ihnn  their  axils.  Braetea  green,  adpressed,  one 
between  each  pedicel,  and  two  nearly  opposite  abore 
Its  middle^  the  former^  small,  oyate-acominate,  or 
laiger  and  sabolata,  the  latter  very  minute  and  soale- 
Ukei  CotynAote  raeemet  ersct,  dlnatered  at  the  ex- 
tremitlee  of  the  brandies.  Pedieeli  three  to  nine  lines 
long,  spreading,  single-flowered,  red,glabroa8,  flliform. 
Calpx  superior,  bilabiate,  two  to  throe  partite,  green, 
glabrous,  adpreesed,  segments  eUiptical,  with  paler 
edgee,  dilated.  Corolla  about  ten  lines  across,  mono- 
petalous;  tube  epigynous^  nearly  colourless,  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx ;  limb  flre-partlte.  Labelluu  pale, 
reflected,  oTate,  aoute^  fringed  with  glandular  hairs, 
anrlded,  auricles  spreading,  very  deader,  subolato- 


flliform,  rose-coloured,  twice  the  leogth  of  the  labellum, 
with  afewfl^dular  hairs  near  the  bases,  under  a  high 
magnifying  power  appearing  rough  and  serrulate; 
other  segments  of  the  corolla,  lilac,  and  imbricated  in 
the  bud,  afterwards  roee-coloured,  paler  bdow,  darker 
in  the  throat,  spreading  or  slightly  reflected,  obovate, 
sparinfl^  ciliated,  crenate  at  the  apex,  the  two  next 
the  labellum  crowned  with  an  erect,  generally  emargi- 
natCk  subspathulate  scale,  the  two  others  naked. 
Column  terminal,  reflected  orer  the  labdlum,  and 
Irritable,  flat,  white  at  Ita  base,  lilac  in  the  middle, 
ydlow  towards  Its  extremity,  and  there  eqiedolly,  but 
dightly  also  on  its  upper  surfiMse,  glanduloso-pubes- 
cent.  Anthers,  after  bursting,  brownidi-ydlow, 
surrounded  by  a  tuft  of  diining,  transparent,  at  length 
ydlow  pubescence,  bUobular,  lobes  dlTaricaUng,  ellip- 
tical, pointed  at  the  lower  extremity,  bursting  along 
the  fhmt  Btlgma  in  the  centre  between  the  anthers, 
green,  at  flrst  hidden  and  small,  but  afterwards  much 
enlarged,  capitate  and  raised  upon  a  conical  nedc, 
pubescent  Oermen  green,  becoming  reddish-brown 
when  ripe,  ovate^  glabrous,  unilocular ;  ovules  placed 
on  a  round  central  receptad^  having  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  a  disssplment  at  its  base.  Sir  W.  Hooker , 
Bot.  Mag,  3136. 


Fob  the  opportunity  of  figuring  this  well-known  but  pretty  species  of  Stylidium, 
we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  London,  where 
it  flowered  in  June,  1846,  when  a  specimen  was  furnished  to  our  artist. 

About  forty-five  species  of  this  singular  and  elegant  genus  are  known  to 
botanists,  all  natives  of  New  Holland,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  different  parts  of 
Australia,  where  they  grow  abundantly  on  open  sandy  plains,  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  but  where  the  soil  beneath  is  wet  and  spongy.  About  thirty  kinds  have  been 
introduced,  all  of  small  stature,  and  although  the  blossoms  are  not  very  conspicuous 
or  showy,  yet  all  are  pretty  and  interesting,  and  the  most  part  are  produced 
in  racemes,  but  a  few  appear  in  spikes  and  corymbs.  The  prevailing  colours  are 
rose  and  pink  in  various  shades  and  degrees. 
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8.  scandens  was  originally  introduced  to  this  country  in  1830,  by  Col.  Lindsey, 
who  discovered  it  growing  in  King  George's  Sound,  and  communiciited  seeds  to  the 
late  Lord  Blantyre,  which  were  by  him  famished  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinborgh. 
It  has  since  been  frequently  introduced,  and  is  now  found  in  almost  every  collection 
of  plants.  It  flowers  profusely  with  but  little  care  and  attention,  being  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  greenhouse.  For  the  particulars  of  cultivation  refer  to  the 
"  Magazine  of  Botany,"  vol.  xiv.,  p.  163. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  stylos^  a  column,  in  reference  to'  the  stamens 
and  style  being  combined  into  a  column. 


^yi'M/jcn^G., 


c-o/n^cc/tJ 


BATSCHIA  CANESCENS. 


(Caneaeeat  Pneeooa.) 


CUm, 
PRNTANDRIA. 


O^^0r. 
MONOOTNIA. 


Natwrul  Ord*r. 

BORAOINlCBiB. 

(Bonge>waffts.  F<y.  King.) 


OwiKuo  Chabactbb.— CaXjfjr  five-deft  Corolla 
salTor-ahaped ;  tube  longer  Uum  the  oalyx,  bearded  by 
a  ring  of  hain  inside  at  the  bate;  month  naked. 
Anfhert  inoloaed.  Nuts  four,  ooe-edled,  orate,  mooth, 
■iilnlng,  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  oalyz,  imperforated 
at  the  baaeb— i>onV  SpH.,  4, 3M. 

SPKinc  CMARACTSR.^P{an<  an  herbaoeooa  perennial, 
eTery  part  covered  with  a  hoary  downlneaa.  Stemt 
erect,  divided  towards  the  top  into  two  leafjr  raoemet. 
Leavei  linear-obloog,  obtueet  emaiglnate  at  the  top, 
when  old,  soabronai  Flower*  nearly  nerile,  prodnoed 
in  short,  terminal,  bracteate^  almoet  fistiglate  racemes ; 
of  a  bright  orange-yellow.    Calpx  flvoHdeft ;  segments 


linear,  aonte^  rather  short,  of  a  pale-gresn.  Corolla  : 
tube  twice  the  length-  of  the  calyx,  pUoos  ontslde, 
month  contracted  \ry  five  obtose  gibbosities ;  limb  five- 
lobed ;  lobes  ronnded,  entire.  Stamens  five,  ssated  in 
themiddleof  thetnbeof  thecorolUk  fi(yle  one,  longer 
than  the  stamens.    Otfarp  foor-lobed. 

AuTRORrnas  and  SvifoirvHBS.— Batsehia  Michaux, 
Flor.  Bor.  Amer.,  I,  p.  133.  Don**  89*1,^  4,  p.  SS9; 
Batsehia  raneeoens  Miekaux^  Fl.  Amer.  Bor^  1,  p.  130 ; 
Anchuaa  oaneaoens  MuhUnbtrg**  Catalogue,  p.  19; 
Lithospermmn  oanescens  Lekmann**  AeptrifoLt  p.  306; 
Anohnsa  vlrginiana  Linn.  SpsLt  p.  191. 


This  pretty  perennial  Ib  a  natiye  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  some  other  parts  of 
North  America,  where  it  grows  in  light  sandy  soil,  on  dry  and  smmy  hills.  In 
height,  it  yaries  from  one  to  two  feet,  according  to  the  situation  it  oocapies,  and 
produces  its  rich  orange  flowers  in  profusion  from  May  to  July. 

The  roots  of  all  the  species  of  Batsehia  are  covered  with  a  red  substance,  and 
afford  a  beautiful  crimson  colour ;  that  which  is  collected  from  our  present  species 
is  the  true  Indian  Ptuasoon,  although  the  "  Blood-root "  {Sanguinaria  canadenns)  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Puecoon  of  Canada,  but  the  colour  obtained  from  it  is  very 
inferior  to  that  supplied  by  the  subject  of  our  plate. 

For  the  opportunity  of  figuring  this  rare  and  useful  plant,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Edward  Leeds,  of  St.  Ann's,  Manchester,  to  whom  it  was  sent,  in  the  autumn 
of  1847,  by  Mr.  John  Goldie,  who  found  it  in  Canada. 

It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and,  being  a  very  free-flowerer,  of  a  moderate  height,  and 
of  the  easiest  management,  may  be  included  amongst  the  most  useful  of  our  border 
plants,  requiring  only  a  light,  sandy  soil,  and  a  diy  airy  situation. 
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On  a  dry  sunny  bank  where  few  other  plants  will  thrive,  this  pretty  perennial 
will  flourish,  and  in  rockwork  it  makes  a  very  good  appearance.  That  from  which 
Mr.  Leeds  took  the  specimen  from  which  we  made  our  drawing,  sent  up  seventeen 
stems,  and  exhibited  a  fine  show  of  flowers,  and  probably  the  next  year  it  may  far 
exceed  even  what  it  is  at  present. 

The  generic  name  is  given  by  Michaux  in  honour  of  J.  G.  Batsch,  a  German 
professor  of  Botany. 
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{CofUiwued  from  page  132.) 

It  should  appear,  from  the  third  and  latest  letter  of  M.  Melloni,  that  the 
editors  of  periodicals  who  inserted  the  series,  had  mistaken  the  writer's  object. 
Certain  it  is  that,  judging  from  the  style  of  his  first  epistle,  we  ourselves  concluded 
that  M.  Melloni  was  perfectlj  satisfied  with  the  soundness  of  Dr.  Wells's  theory, 
and  therefore  had  adduced  further  experiments,  in  order  to  "  make  assurance  doubly 
sure."  It  now,  however,  appears  that  such  was  not  the  case ;  we  shall  therefore 
recur  to  Dr.  Wells  himself,  in  order  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  several 
interesting  facts  that  were  not  alluded  to  in  the  last  article. 

1.  "  After  a  long  period  of  drought,  when  the  air  was  still  and  the  sky  serene, 
at  twenty-eight  minutes  before  sunset,  parcels  of  wool  and  swansdown,  previously 
weighed,  were  exposed  to  the  sky  upon  a  smooth,  unpaintedi  and  perfectly  dry  fir 
table,  five  feet  long,  three  broad,  and  nearly  three  feet  high,  which  had  been  placed 
an  hour  before  in  the  sunshine,  in  a  large  grass  field.  The  wool,  twelve  minutes 
after  sunset,  was  found  to  be  14^  colder  than  the  air,  but  it  had  acquired  no  weight," 
(hence,  was  not  wetted  with  dew).  ''  The  swansdown,  much  greater  in  quantity  than 
the  wool,  was  at  the  same  time  13^  colder  than  the  air,  and  was  also  without  any 
additional  weight.  In  twenty  minutes  more  the  swansdown  was  14^^  colder  than 
the  neighbouring  air,  and  was  still  without  additional  weight  At  the  same  time  the 
grass  was  15^  colder  than  the  air,  at  four  feet  above  the  ground." 

2.  **  A  very  slight  covering  will  exclude  much  cold."  Every  gardener  can  bring 
this  asserted  fact  to  the  test,  and  we  urge  it  upon  him  so  to  do,  in  order  to  leave  no 
doubt  remaining  upon  a  point  of  such  practical  utility.  ''Being  desirous,"  says 
Dr.  Wells,  "  of  acquiring  some  precise  information  on  this  subject,  I  fixed,  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  earth  of  a  grass-plot,  four  small  sticks,  and  over  their  upper  extremities, 
which  were  six  inches  above  the  grass,  and  formed  the  comers  of  a  square,  the  sides  of 
which  were  two  feet  long,  I  drew  tightly  a  very  thin  cambric  handkerchief.  The 
temperature  of  the  grass,  which  was  thus  sheltered  from  the  sky,  was  always  found 
higher  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  grass,  which  was  uncovered,  if  this  was  colder 
than  the  air.  One  night,  when  the  fully-exposed  grass  was  11^  colder  than  the  air, 
the  latter  was  S°  warmer  than  the  sheltered  grass ;  and  the  same  difference  existed 
on  another  night,  when  the  air  was  14^  warmer  than  the  exposed  grass. 

*'  A  difference  in  temperature  of  some  magnitude  was  always  observed  on  still 
and  serene  nights,  between  bodies  sheltered  from  the  sky  by  substances  touching 
them,  and  similar  bodies  which  were  sheltered  by  a  substance  a  little  above  them. 
Dr.  Wells  found  that  grass  sheltered  by  a  cambric  handkerchief  raised  a  few  inches 
in  the  air  was,  on  one  occasion,  3^,  and  on  another  4^,  warmer  than  a  neighbouring 
piece  of  grass,  with  which  the  handkerchief  was  in  contact." 

VOL.  XV. — ^NO.    CLXXV.  X 
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In  noticing  these  experiments,  and  the  deductions  at  \vhich  Dr.  Wells  arriyed, 
as  we  can  perceive  no  reason  materially  to  change  the  opinions  we  formed,  and 
publicly  announced  seyeral  years  ago,  we  npw  venture  to  present  the  same  to  the 
reader  in  a  modified  form.  In  reference  to  paragraph  No.  1,  the  nature  of  the 
materials  employed  by  Dr.  Wells  must  be  considered ;  they  were  dry  wool  and 
swansdown — both  of  them  electrics^  both  non-conductors  of  electricity ;  they  were 
placed  upon  a  fir  table,  rendered  insulating  and  a  non-conducting  medium,  naturally 
by  the  resinous  matter  which  sound  fir  contains,  and  still  more  bo  by  the  process  of 
drying  by  exposure  to  the  sim.  Those  electric  substances,  wool  and  swansdown, 
were  thus  insulated  at  an  elevation  of  three  feet  above  the  surfiEU^  of  that  grass  which 
became  14°  and  15°  colder  than  a  stratum  of  air  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
one  foot  above  the  table.  Under  those  circumstances  the  swansdown  remained  dry, 
though  cooled  down  to  within  half  a  degree  of  the  grass,  which,  in  all  probability, 
was  dewed,  though  we  do  not  find  it  stated  so  to  have  been. 

From  the  flEu^ts  thus  announced  it  should  appear  that  such  non-conductors  do  not 
receive  the  dew,  however  low  their  temperature  may  be ;  and  therefore,  that  the 
precipitation  of  dew  can  neither  depend  upon  the  degree  of  cold,  nor  upon  existing 
atmospheric  moisture,  independent  of  the  agency  of  vegetable  organisation,  or  pointed 
conductors  of  some  kind. 

No.  d.  The  effects  produced  by  the  slight  covering  of  a  cambric  handkerchief, 
lead  to  inferences  of  great  practical  utility :  glass  coverings  may  be  much  improved 
by  screens,  raised  an  inch  or  two  above  them,  so  as  to  interpose  a  stratum  of  dry  air, 
which  always  acts  as  a  very  imperfect  conductor;  and  plants  in  the  open  air  can  be 
considerably  defended  by  simple  raised  coverings ;  but  while  admittiug  the  facts,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  question  the  validity  of  the  hypothesis,  which  refers  the  phenomena 
to  the  influence  of  radiated  heat,  active  upwards,  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
downwards,  as  if  by  reflection.     Again  to  dte  Dr.  Wells : — 

**  Dense  clouds,  near  the  earth,  reflect  back  the  heat  they  receive  from  it  by 
radiation.  But  similarly  dense  clouds,  if  very  high,  though  they  equally  intercept 
the  communication  of  the  earth  with  the  sky,  yet  being,  from  their  elevated  situation, 
colder  than  the  earth,  will  radiate  to  it  less  heat  than  they  receive  from  it,  and 
may  consequently  admit  of  bodies  on  its  surface  becoming  several  degrees  colder  than 
the  air." 

'*  The  best  radiators,"  said  a  public  lecturer  on  heat,  to  his  audience,  "are  soonest 
dewed ;  hence  grass  and  vegetables  are  more  quickly  covered  with  dew  than  gravel 
stones  and  metals ;  and  as  the  earth  dissipates  its  heat  by  radiation,  it  will  be  seen 
that  any  light  awning  spread  over  the  ground  will  prevent  radiation,  and  keep  the 
earth  warm. 

''  This  doctrine  of  radiation  is  the  stumbling-block — ^it  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  name 
of  an  effect,  for  which  no  cause  is  assigned." 

Let  any  of  oiur  observant  readers  call  to  memory  the  phenomena  which  usually 
prevail  during  a  very  hot  and  dry  summer,  wherein  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  was 
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that  of  almost  yapourless  transparency,  and  the  maximum  temperature  from  75^ 
to  80^.  At  such  a  period,  wherein  evaporation  must  have  been  at  its  maximum, 
millions  of  tons  of  water  would  daily  pass  into  the  atmosphere  without  producing  a 
diminution  of  its  transparency.  Yet  so  fax  from  clouds  or  rain  resulting  from  this 
measureless  absorption  of  vapour,  the  dew  itself  was  precipitated  during  the  clearest 
nights  in  extremely  diminished  quantities. 

Radiation  takes  place  from  heated  surfaces  into  any  cooler  medium ;  thus,  an 
iron  steam-tube,  passing  through  a  vessel  of  water,  will  radiate  or  diffuse  its  heat 
among  the  particles  of  water  which  surround  it.  The  hotrwater  pipes  of  a  forcing- 
house  wiU  radiate  heat  into,  and  warm  the  atmosphere  of  the  building;  but  this 
radiation  will  not  produce  any  phenomena  which  can  elucidate  the  theory  of  dew. 
A  basin  or  striking-glass,  inverted,  will  receive  moisture  ^m  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  covered  with  herbage,  and  exhibit  it  in  the  state  of  condensed  water-drops ; 
but  it  will  do  the  same  and  produce  the  same  results  when  placed  on  the  surface  of 
hot,  sandy,  and  parched  ground.  Radiation,  so  viewed,  is  little  else  than  another 
term  for  evaporation  or  the  evolution  of  steam.  But  the  radiation  of  our  theorists  is 
referred  to  the  agency  of  vegetable  organised  bodies,  as  if  it  were  the  result  of  some 
faculty  they  possess  of  conducting  and  carrying  off  heat  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  from  their  own  organisation,  till  reduced  to  a  degree  of  temperature  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  air. 

But  do  not  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis  overlook  the  organic  structure 
of  plants,  and  the  peculiar  conductive  powers  with  which  they  are  endowed  ?  A  tuft 
of  grass,  presented  with  its  pointed  extremities  to  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electri- 
fying machine,  or  to  the  ball  of  a  charged  jar,  will  draw  off  the  charge  silently ; 
hence,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  herbage  attracts  and  neutralises  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere  around  it.  We  must  admit  that  the  air  abounds  with  watery  vapour ; 
and  this  very  admission  implies  the  repulsion  of  the  particles  by  some  energetic 
natural  agent  What,  then,  is  that  agent  ?  The  inquiry  is  of  deep  interest ;  but 
analogy  appears  to  furnish  the  ready  answer.  It  should  appear  that  the  vegetable 
creation  is  destined  to  perform  some  of  the  grandest  functions  of  nature,  by  con- 
necting the  energies  of  the  great  agents,  solar-light,  air,  water,  and  earth.  If  we 
investigate  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  leaves  and  their  serratures — of  thorns, 
bristles,  and  prickles — of  the  sharp  divisions  of  sepals,  petals,  and  the  fructiferous 
organs  of  flowers,  we  may  perceive,  by  copious  induction  of  facts,'  that  grass,  herbage, 
shrubs,  and  trees — ^those  "  best  of  radiatorSy'*  which  are  "  the  soonest  dewed  " — 
constitute,  in  fact,  an  assemblage  of  so  many  conducting  points — a  series  of  the  most 
perfect  conduits  of  natural  electricity,  which  not  only  maintains  the  intercourse 
between  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere,  but,  in  so  doing,  promotes  and  effectuates  the 
attraction,  distribution,  and  elaboration  of  all  the  vegetable  fluids.  Can  the  phenomena 
of  the  dew — ^that  is,  the  condensation  of  atmospheric  moisture — ^be  otherwise  more 
clearly  elucidated  ?  And  why  should  trees  and  herbage  condense  so  great  a  volume 
of  water  ?     Why  should  ground,  newly  dug,  be  covered  with  hoar-frost,  when 
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hard,  unwrought  earth  close  to  it,  shall  be  free  from  any  particle  of  rime,  miless 
where  some  stray  weed,  projecting  point,  or  piece  of  chalk,  and  the  like,  may  project 
from  the  surface  ?  Let  us  admit  that  these  substances  become  dewed  by  the  agency 
of  radiation.  Yet,  what  then  ?  Is  radiation  anything  more  than  an  effect  produced 
by  that  actiye  cause  which  governs  every  phenomenon  of  attraction  and  repulsion  ? 
If  vegetables  be,  in  £Eu;t,  vehicles  for  electric  currents  — ^if  the  flow  and  direction  of 
their  vital  and  secreted  fluids  be  caused  by  thiB  influence  of  those  currents,  then  may 
we  philosophically  infer  that  the  radiating  power  of  plants,  and  their  covering  dew» 
must  depend  upon  the  instrumentality  of  that  agent  which  is  ever  present  in  the 
atmosphere,  can  be  detected  and  measured  by  our  instruments^  and  is  known  to 
induce  those  meteoric  changes  that  are  in  perpetual  operation  throughout  the  aerial 
oc^an. 

We  know  that  atmospheric  moisture  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  vapour  by  a 
repulsive  power.  Electricity— or  call  it  ethereal  elementary  fire — exists  in  two 
states,  plus  and  minus — positive  and  negative ;  each  condition  or  axis  of  power  being 
repulsive  of  itself,  but  exerting  attraction  on  particles  of  an  opposite  power.  The 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  either  positive  or  negative,  and,  in  either  case,  it 
exerts,  by  induction,  an  opposite  condition  on  all  bodies  within  the  sphere  of  its 
influence.  We  are  ignorant  of  phme  causes — what  electricity  is  we  know  not ;  but 
yet,  philosophers  have  been  enabled  to  appreciate  some  of  its  laws. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  electrised  vapours  meet  with  a  series  of  vegetable  points 
in  an  opposite-  state  of  electricity,  the  two  conditions  must  act  upon  and  neutralise 
each  other,  and  cause  the  deposition  of  those  aqueous  particles,  which,  till  then,  had 
been  held  in  a  state  of  repulsion,  and  of  infinitely  minute  division. 

If  these  views  be  correct — end  as  yet  they  have  not  been  shown  to  be  unphilo- 
sophical — ^the  deposition  of  the  dew  may  be  considered  an  electrical  phenomenon. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  MANGO. 

The  Mango,  Mangifera  indica  of  our  Botanical  Catalogues  is  the  Mangifera 
Amba  of  Forsk.  Descrip.  205  ;  and  the  Mangifera  domestica  of  Grffirt.,  Fr.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1690,  and  is  associated  with 
the  Natural  Order  Terebinthacea,  because  of  the  turpentine  flavour  which  most  of 
these  plants  possess. 

In  its  native  country  it  forms  a  tall  spreading  tree,  in  shape  not  much  unlike  a 
Walnut-tree,  but  when  in  flower  it  might,  at  a  distance,  be  mistaken  for  a  Spanish 
Chestnut.  The  wood  is  brown  and  inferior.  The  leaves  are  entire,  feather- 
nerved,  oblong-lanceolate,  stalked,  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  two  or  more 
broad,  of  a  fino  strong  green,  and  growing  in  bunches  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches.     Flowers  in   loose,  terminal^  erect  panicles,  polygamous.     Calyx  five- 
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parted,  deciduous.  Petals  four  or  five,  spreading  at  the  top,  white,  streaked  with 
yellow.  Stamens  five,  four  of  which  are  usually  barren.  Style  one.  Drupe  kidney- 
shaped,  smooth,  somewhat  compressed,  containing  a  woody  fibrous  nut ;  when  ripe, 
the  leathery  crustaceous  coat  or  skin  is  yellowish-green,  tinged  with  red,  and  some- 
times, speckled  with  black ;  the  fiesh  is  orange-coloured,  soft  and  pulpy,  and  replete 
with  a  fine  aromatic  juice.  Seed  ovate-oblong.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  every  part  of  the  world  within  the  tropics ; 
the  fruit  is  esteemed  very  wholesome,  being  quite  equal  to  a  well-grown  and  fully- 
ripened  peach.  Gentlemen  there,  eat  scarcely  any  other  fruit  during  the  hot 
months.  And  also  whilst  in  an  uniipe  state  they  are  formed  into  jellies,  tarts, 
preserves,  and  pickles.  The  varieties  are  almost  innumerable,  scarcely  two  trees  in 
a  large  plantation  bearing  exactly  the  same  shaped  fruit ;  some  are  round,  others 
oblong;  others,  again,  are  kidney-shaped,  (which  is  the  prevailing  form);  some 
differ  in  colour,  others  in  the  flavour  and  consistence  of  the  pulp,  and  perhaps  there 
is  as  great  a  variation  amongst  Mangos,  as  amongst  the  apples  and  pears  of  our  own 
country ;  the  flesh  of  many  of  those  grown  in  the  East  Indies  is  stringy,  and  when 
cut  or  much  handled,  the  juice  oozes  out,  and  the  fruit  becomes  insipid ;  others, 
however,  are  melting,  and  separate  freely  from  the  stone ;  these  latter  are  the  kinds 
chiefly  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  and  are  in  all  countries  by  fEir  the  most 
esteemed.  They  cut  nearly  as  solid  as  an  apple,  but  contain  more  juice,  and 
have  a  flavour  altogether  diflerent ;  some  are  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  but  the 
most  common  size  is  that  of  a  golden  pippin  apple.  The  kind  known  in 
Barbadoes  as  the  Peach  Mango,  is  perhaps  the  best ;  the  sub- varieties  of  it  are 
numerous ;  and  all  exceedingly  good.  They  have  a  peculiarly  rich,  sweetrperfumed 
flavour,  accompanied  with  a  very  grateful  acidity,  a  melting  flesh,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly juicy. 

Mangos  are  considered  by  Europeans  amongst  the  most  delicious  of  all  tropical 
fruits,  and  during  the  hot  months  are  rarely  absent  in  a  ripe  state,  from  the  tables  of 
the  gentry  of  Hindostan. 

The  tree  is  most  ornamental,  growing  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  high,  and 
continues  blooming  in  succession  firom  June  to  September ;  in  Brazil  it  is  stated  by 
travellers  to  be  planted  along  the  streets  of  their  towns,  where  the  majestic  wide- 
spreading  branches  and  dark  green  foliage,  afford  a  grateful  shade  during  the  season 
of  most  powerful  heat. 

The  wood  of  all  the  species  is  porous,  soft,  and  of  little  value,  except  for  the 
fire,  which  is  the  chief  use  to  which  it  is  applied ;  persons  of  distinction  generally 
add  a  small  portion  of  sandal-wood,  which  in  connexion  with  the  smell  of  turpentine 
diffused  from  the  Mango-wood,  gives  a  very  pleasant  perfume  to  the  apartments. 
The  wood  of  M.  fatida  is,  however,  sometimes  used  for  flooring  and  a  few  other 
common  purposes ;  it  is  generally  seasoned  by  first  soaking  the  logs  in  water,  and 
then  exposing  them  to  be  well  dried ;  being,  however,  of  such  short  duration,  it  is 
lightly  esteemed. 
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The  bark  of  the  common  Mango,  especially  that  from  the  root,  is  made  use  of 
in  medicine,  as  are  also  the  seeds  and  leaves.  The  bark  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  and 
thought  to  be  useful  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  and  leucorrhoea ;  the  seeds  are  reputed 
to  possess  anthelmintic  powers,  and  the  leaves  relieve  the  tooth-ache. 

Besides  the  common  Mango  several  other  species  of  Mangifera  deserve  the 
attention  of  cultivators ;  for  although  the  fruit  of  no  other  species  is  so  good  as  that 
of  the  one  previously  described,  yet  the  dififerent  kinds  are  more  or  less  prized  in 
the  countries  where  they  naturally  grow,  and  would  probably,  by  cultivation,  be  fully 
equal  to  many  of  the  common  fruits  of  our  gardens  at  present  grown.  Amongst 
these  may  be  selected — 

The  Lukshmee  {Mangifera  sylvatica). — This  forms  in  Silhet  a  tree  nearly  as 
large  as  the  common  Mango ;  the  leaver  are  large,  alternate,  lanceolate,  and  of  a 
deep  glossy  green.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  panicles,  and  have  only 
one  fertile  stamen.  The  fruit  is  smooth,  obliquely  conical,  in  appearance  not  unlike 
a  small-sized  common  Mango,  and  although  possessing  few  of  the  good  qualities 
of  the  common  kind,  is  yet  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  considered  nutritious  and 
wholesome.     It  is  also  used  in  Medicine. 

The  Manga-utan  {Mangifera  gUmca).  —  A  native  of  the  Moluccas,  where  it 
forms  a  tree  about  the  same  size  as  the  last ;  the  leaves  are  large,  oval,  and  tapering 
to  both  ends,  of  a  blue  green  beneath,  and  placed  thinly  on  the  branches.  The 
panicles  are  terminal  and  short.  Fruit  about  the  same  size  as  the  Lukshmee^  and 
much  like  it  in  flavour. 

The  LoNO-FRUiTED  Mango  {Mangifera  macrocarpa)  is  a  native  of  Java,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet  or  more.  The  leaves  are  long,  linear-lanceolate,  on 
long  petioles,  and  are  scattered  thinly  on  the  branches.  The  panicles  of  flowers  are 
terminal,  and  the  fruit  is  long,  and  somewhat  kidney-shaped.  Pidp  sweet,  with  a 
slight  acid ;  very  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  common  Mango. 

The  Mebiam  ob  Gandaria  {Mangifera  oppositifolia), — This  kind  forms  a  shrub 
which  sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  but  more  commonly  it  is  seen  not 
higher  than  fifteen  feet.  It  is  a  native  of  Java  and  Pegu,  where  it  is  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  fruits  The  leaves  are  opposite,  on  short  petioles,  lanceolate,  and 
tapering  towards  both  ends.  Panicles  short,  both  terminal  and  axillary.  Flowers 
pale  yellow.  Stamens  five,  of  which  four  are  usually  fertile.  Fruit  pale  yellow, 
smooth,  compressed,  about  the  size  of  a  small  golden  pippin  apple,  but  difierent  in 
form.     It  is  universally  eaten  in  Burma,  and  much  esteemed. 

The  generic  name  Mangifera  is  derived  from  Mangha  or  Manghos,  the  native 
name  of  the  fruit,  and  f  era,  to  bear. 

In  cultivating  the  above  species  the  same  general  treatment  may  be  given  to  all. 
Some  of  the  varieties  of  the  common  Mango  have  already  fruited,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  European  continent,  and  the  fruit  proving  of  a  first-rate  quality, 
it  certainly  deserves  the  best  attention  of  cultivators. 

With  respect  to  soil,  it  may  be  worth  remarking  that  in  all  tropical  countries  the 
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finest  trees,  and  best  flavotired  fruit,  are  always  to  be  met  with  in  districts  where  the 
soil  is  deep,  light,  and  somewhat  sandy :  this  knowledge  may  serve  as  a  guide  in 
this  respect.  If  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots  or  tubs,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  light 
rich  turfy  loam,  and  one  part  peat,  sand,  and  rotten  manure  mixed,  is  the  best  soil, 
with  abundance  of  drainage ;  but  if  they  are  turned  out  into  a  prepcured  border,  any 
light  rich  turfy  loam,  rendered  open  by  an  addition  of  sand,  will  answer  every 
purpose. 

The  general  temperature  in  those  countries  where  the  plants  naturally  grow, 
range  from  60°  to  00° ;  with  us,  during  the  most  vigorous  growing  season,  they 
require  an  average  heat  of  75°,  with  a  humid  atmosphere ;  in  the  dry  season,  70° 
with  a  moderate  moisture ;  and  in  winter  from  50°  to  55°  with  a  dry  and  aii^- 
situation. 

Whilst  the  plants  are  in  vigorous  growth,  water  with  weak  liquid  manure,  made 
from  sheeps'  droppings,  and  continue  to  supply  this  whilst  the  fruit  are  swelling  up. 
Syringing  also  is  very  important  whilst  the  wood  is  forming,  and  the  fruit  small, 
but  this  must  be  discontinued  when  the  plants  are  in  fiower,  the  fruit  are  ripening, 
and  in  the  period  of  torpidity. 

Air  should  be  supplied  liberaUy  when  the  weather  is  sufficiently  fine  to  admit 
of  it :  even  in  winter  this  is  desirable. 

Although  Mango  trees  do  not  fiourish  in  bottom-heat,  yet  if  grown  in  pots  or 
tubs  it  is  generally  thought  advantageous  to  plunge  them,  either  in  old  tan  or  earth, 
for  otherwise  they  sometimes  fiEul  to  set  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Some  persons,  however, 
are  very  successful,  who  leave  the  pots  standing  on  the  surfisM^;  perhaps  in  this 
latter  situation  more  attention  is  required  to  prevent  any  sudden  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold,  drought  and  moisture,  reaching  the  roots,  which  would  efifectually  check 
the  progress  of  the  crop. 

A  very  moderate  share  of  attention  only  is  required  to  grow  these  plants  to 
perfection.  When  they  have  attained  about  the  height  of  four  feet,  they  may  be 
considered  sufficiently  large  to  bear  fruit ;  introduce  them  in  spring  to  a  brisk  moist 
heat,  to  insure  a  good  growth ;  when  the  shoots  are  formed,  remove  them  to  a  more 
moderate  heat,  with  less  moisture,  to  mature  their  wood ;  and  afterwards  keep  them 
in  a  cool  place  through  the  winter. 

During  the  winter  and  before  growth  commences,  pick  off  the  terminal  buds 
from  the  strong-growing  branches,  to  induce  them  to  send  out  side-shoots,  and  make 
the  plants  dwarf  and  bushy.  Pruning  with  a  knife  should  never  be  resorted  to ; 
the  branches  which  are  cut  bleed  so  profusely  when  the  growth  commences,  that  the 
usual  vigour  and  health  of  the  plant  is  greatly  weakened. 

In  the  foUovring  March,  shortly  after  the  plants  are  introduced  into  heat,  they 
become  covered  with  a  profusion  of  fiowers.  These  should  be  fertilised,  otherwise 
the  fruit  often  sets  thinly ;  those  which  dQ  set,  however,  usually  swell  off  pretty 
freely.  About  four  good  fruit  on  a  panicle  are  quite  sufficient  to  leave :  more  would 
scarcely  arrive  at  maturi^.    Two  or  three  weeks  previously  to  the  fruit  ripening,  no 
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perceptible  difference  ia  observed  in  iheir  size ;  at  length  ibey  slightly  clmnge  colour, 

become  tinged  with  brown,  and  have  a  pleasant  fragrant  smell. 

The  points  of  importance  connected  with  the  above  details  of  culture  are  the 
following  1 — 

1.  To  give  a  healthy,  vigorous  growth  during  the  aununer. 

2.  To  remove  when  the  wood  is  formed  to  a  moderately  hot  atmosphere,  not  too 
moist,  to  allow  of  the  young  branches  being  perfected. 

3.  Dwarfing  the  plants,  by  picking  off  the  terminal  buds,  so  as  to  render  them 
spreading  and  bushy. 

4.  To  give  a  dry  and  airy  atmosphere  during  the  time  the  planta  are  in  flower, 
and  the  fruit  npeuiog. 

6.  Artificial  fertilisation. 

6.  To  give  a  cool  and  dry  temperature  during  the  winter. 

7.  Watering  with  liquid  manure  during  the  growing  season,  and  whilst  the  fruit 
are  ripening,  and  frequently  syringing  whilst  the  young  wood  is  forming. 


a  MoHplnra  Indlta,  or  Commea  HtngD,  atuiwliig   I 

tht  puiicl*  of  inBonHraea.  I 

b  Put  of  ft  panlolft  of  flomn.  | 

Trop^tion  is  effected  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  and  by  grafting.  The  teeda 
are  sown  in  pots  of  light  soil,  and  plunged  in  heat  Cuttingi  are  made  of  the  fully 
ripened  wood,  which  should  be  planted  in  pots  of  sand,  covered  vrith  a  glass  and 
plui^d  in  heat.     Layers  are  branches  layed  in  the  soil  or  in  pots  without  aiiy 
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incision  being  made,  and  require  no  other  preparation  than  the  separation  of  the 
leaves  feom  the  part  to  be  placed  beneath  the  soil.  In  tropical  countries  all  the  fine 
kinds  are  said  to  be  increased  by  grafting,  but  with  us  grafted  ones  are  short-lived^ 
and  are  long  before  they  flower;  indeed,  all  the  kinds  which  have  fruited  in  our 
stoves  are  seedlings,  the  engrafted  ones  sometimes  die  suddenly  without  any 
apparent  cause. 


SPIKENARD. 


Spikenajod,  or  Nard,  is  an  odoriferous  plant  which  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
ancients,  but  of  which  they  have  given  so  vague  and  imperfect  a  description,  as  to 
render  it  exceedin^y  dif&cult  to  point  out  with  certainty  the  particular  species  to 
^hich  the  name  was  applied.  Pliny,  in  describing  it,  says : — ^The  blossoms  of  the 
Nardus  are  produced  in  spikes,  are  very  fragrant,  and  sell  for  100  denarii  per  pounds 
being  used  in  wardrobes  to  give  an  agreeable  perfume  to  clothing ;  and  that,  both 
from  these  and  the  aromatic  leaves,  a  very  precious  ointment  was  prepared,  which 
was  usually  kept  in  small  boxes  made  of  alabaster,  or  some  oth^r  valuable  material, 
and  constituted  an  important  article  in  the  toilets  of  the  great.  The  Syrian  kind 
was  considered  the  best,  and  next  to  that  the  Gallic.  The  former  grew  abundantly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Eporrhedia,  from  which  the  inhabitants  obtained 
a  revenue,  equal  to  that  derived  from  a  mine  of  the  most  precious  metal.  He  also 
distinctly  notices  the  Nardus  of  Candia,  and  India,  but  does  not  mention  them  as 
the  plants  from  which  the  Spikenard  ointment  was  made. 

Pliny's  remarks  on  the  uses  made  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  Nardtis,  seem 
to  apply  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  Lavender  {Lavandula  gpica)  which  plant 
was  perhaps  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Nardus,  because  their  supplies 
were  chiefly  derived  from  Naarda,  a  city  of  Syria,  near  the  Euphrates,  and  if  so, 
we  can  easily  account  for  the  Romans  having  it  under  that  appellation. 

The  name  Lavender  is  not  very  ancient,  and  is  perhaps  derived  from  lavo,  to  wash» 
•i-— because  the  plant  was  used  in  baths  on  account  of  its  fragrance.  It  is  a  native  of 
Languedoc,  some  parts  of  Spain,  Hungary,  and  Austria,  and  was  much  cultivated  in 
Syria  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Romans  also  c-alled  the  plant  Asarum^ 
because  the  leaves  were  too  small  and  brittle  to  be  used  in  garlands  and  coronets. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  this  plant  was  also  alluded  to  by  Theophrastus,  under 
the  name  of  Cneoron  leukon^  but  of  this  nothing  certain  can  now  be  ascertained. 

However  high  a  value  might  have  been  set  upon  Lavender,  we  can  scarcely 
believe  it  to  be  the  true  Spikenard  of  the  ancients ;  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be 
increased  and  cultivated,  especially  in  so  fine  a  climate  as  that  of  Syria,  must  in  a 
few  years  have  rendered  it  so  common,  that  the  price  would  have  been  lowered  in 
proportion. 
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Now,  from  the  extraordinaiy  high  rate  at  which  the  article  sold,  namely,  three 
hundred  pence  (about  £d  7s,  6d.)  for  a  small  alabaster  box  of  the  ointment  (Mark, 
c.  xiv.,  V.  8 — 5),  it  would  appear  more  probable  that  the  true  Spikenard  must  have 
been  imported  at  considerable  expense  and  trouble  from  some  fieur-distant  land^ 
instead  of  growing  plentifully  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  late  Sir  William  Jones,  in  two  interesting  papers  inserted  in  the  ''  Transactions 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  has  advanced  many  and  good  reasons  to  show  that  the  oint- 
ment of  Spikenard  is  not  prepared  from  Lavender,  but  from  a  Valerianaceous  plant, 
a  native  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains  of  India,  whence  it  is  imported  for  that 
purpose. 

Many  objections  have  been  advanced  against  Sir  William's  opinion,  because  it  is 
well  known  the  fragrance  of  all  Valerianaceous  plants  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
Europeans ;  yet  Eastern  nations  appear  to  differ  widely  from  us  in  this  respect,  as 
the  roots  of  Valeriana  ceUica  {d)  and  V,  SaUunca  are  procured  from  the  mountains 
of  Austria,  at  considerable  cost,  to  aromatise  their  baths,  and  form  an  ingredient  in 
their  finest  perfumes. 

The  roots  of  many  kinds  are  valuable  in  medicine,  Valeriana  offieinalU,  F.  Phu^ 
and  V.  celtica,  are  tonic,  bitter,  aromatic,  and  antispasmodic.  V,  LHoseoridis,  which 
is  probably  the  Phu  of  Dioscorides,  acts  as  a  veiy  powerful  stimulant,  producing 
intoxication,  and  in  large  doses  convulsions  and  death.  V.  8Uchen9is,  a  native  of 
North  America,  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  all.  They  possess  these  properties, 
however,  in  a  much  less  degree  when  grown  in  low,  wet  situations. 

The  odour  of  all  the  Valerians  is  very  grateful  to  cats :  they  will  bite  the  roots, 
roll  upon  them,  and  appear  for  a  time  spell-bound  and  intoxicated  under  the 
influence.  Hats  are  also  attracted  in  a  similar  manner;  the  roots  are  therefore 
used  by  rat-catchers,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  use  oil  of  aniseeds,  and  the  same 
effects  are  said  to  be  produced. 

The  plant  now  generally  believed  to  be  the  true  Spikenard  of  the  ancients  is 
small  and  slender,  rising  from  6  to  10  inches  high,  growing  abundantly  on 
the  Himalayan  Mountains,  upon  projecting  rocks,  near  to  the  regions  of  eternal 
snow,  where  it  is  obtained  with  great  difficulty  and  danger  by  the  peasantry,  who 
collect  and  sell  it  to  merchants  trading  to  Turkey  and  Egypt  It  has  been  named 
by  botanists — 

Nabdostachts  jatamansi  (derived  from  na/rdost  a  shrub,  and  stachys^  a  spike). 
It  is  the  Valeriana  Jatamansi  of  Sir  W.  Jones's  "Asiatic  Researches,*'  vol.  ii., 
p.  405,  and  vol.  iv.,  p.  109*,  and  Roxburgh's  "Asiatic  Researches,"  p.  461.  The 
Valeriana  spica  of  "  Vahl.  Enum.,"  1,  p.  13.  Patrinia  Jatamansi  of  Don's  "  Pro- 
dromus  Flora  Nepalensis,"  p.  159.  Nardus  Indica,  J.  Bauh.  "  Hist,"  iii.,  p.  SO$i. 
Jatamangsi  of  the  natives  of  India.  The  Nardostachyon,  Spica  nardi,  Nardus 
Gangites,  and  Nardus  Syriaca  of  the  ancients. 

Descbiption. — ^An  herbaceous  perennial.  Roots  simple,  perpendicular,  fleshy, 
very  fragrant,  with  a  multitude  of  slender  fibres  about  the  collar,  four  to  six  inches 
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long.  Stmu  8im|de,  viUons.  Leava  entire,  dovn^ ;  radical  ones  oblong- lanceolate, 
TO17  long;  cauline  ones  Beseile,  snb-lanceolate,  broadest  at  the  baee.  Flovert 
disposed  in  fiucided  corymba  FateieUi  opposite,  pedunculate,  and  terminal. 
Fediedi  and  ovary  tomentose.  Ctdyx  five-parted;  lobea  triangular-ovate,  acute, 
short,  foliaceous,  somevhat  denticulate,  perdstent,  hairy.  CoroUa  purple,  tube 
dilated ;  limb  five-lobed,  somewhat  unequal ;  lobes  blunt ;  throat  bearded.  Stament 
four,  ezserted,  adnate  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  FilameiU*  bearded.  Style  longer 
than  the  stamens.  Stigma  simple,  capitate.  Capsule  three-celled,  crowned  b;  the 
ealycine  lobea. 

In  habit  it  greatly  resembles  Scorzonera  kumilit,  is  a  nadve  of  Nipanl  on  the 
Himalayan  Mountains  and  GogainstliBn,  in  Mandor,  and  Chiton  provinces,  and  in 
the  provinces  of  Delhi,  Bengal,  and  Deccan — growing  in  company  with  TriplMtegia 
glandifara.  The  fr^rance  of  the  roots  in  some  degree  resembles  that  of  Valeriana 
ojffidndU*,  but  is  iar  more  aromatic  and  pleasant.  The  natives  make  use  of  them  in 
medicine,  as  a  remedy  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy. 

The  plant  is  nearly  hardy,  but  may  require  a  little  shelter  in  winter,  after  the 
tops  have  died  down,  either  by  laying  some  extra  soil  upon  the  crown,  or  by 
turning  a  fiower-pot  over  it. 

Any  light  sandy  soil  will  do,  but  if  it  be  cultivated  in  a  pot  a  mixture  of  peat, 
loam,  and  sand  is  the  beet. 
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It  is  increased  by  seeds  the  most  readily,  but  cuttings  of  the  stems  immediately 
when  they  have  done  flowering,  strike  freely  if  planted  under  a  handglass  on  a  warm 
shady  border.  The  roots  may  also  sometimes  be  divided  at  the  crown,  but  this 
cannot  often  be  done  on  account  of  their  carrot-like  form. 

In  a  dry  and  sheltered  situation  it  will  make  a  veiy  good  border  flower ;  but 
answers  better  on  artificial  rock-work.     It  is  not  however  a  showy  plant 

The  growth  is  slender,  seldom  exceeding  seven  or  eight  inches,  and  often  not 
more  than  four  or  five. 

Another  species  of  Nardostachys,  the  grandiflora,  has  also  been  discovered  ;  it  is 
a  native  of  Nipaul,  in  Eamaon :  and  is  the  Fedia  grandiflora  of  Wallich*s  MSS. 
This  is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about  six  inches  high,  with  fleshy  roots, 
having  a  powerful  fragrance  similar  to  the  true  Spikenard.  The  stem  is  quite 
smooth.  Leaves  oblong,  glabrous,  radical  ones  long,  cauline  ones  ovate  or  cordate. 
Fascicles  of  flowers  solitary,  terminal.  Bracts  three-nerved,  membranaceous,  oval, 
longer  than  the  capsule.  Calyx  five-lobed,  lobes  denticulated.  Corolla  purple. 
Capsule  downy. 

Although  the  roots  of  N,  grandiflora  are  perhaps  not  equal  in  fragrance  to 
N.  Jamatansi,  yet  they  are  most  likely  used  for  similar  purposes. 
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MEW  AND  RABB  PLANTS  FIOURBD  AND  DESCRIBED  IN  THE  <«  BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE  ** 
AND  OTHER  LEADING  PERIODICALS  FOR  JUNB  AND  JULY. 

AcACU  ARGTaopHTLLA — SUver-koved  Acacia.  This  species  is  one  of  the  many  noyelties 
sent  by  Mr.  Drommond  from  the  Swan  River  Settlement^  and  is  no  less  beautiful  in  the  foliage 
(phyllodia,)  than  in  its  copious  lazge  heads  of  deep  yellow  flowers.  The  phyllodia  are  liice  the 
leaves  of  Podalyna  sericea,  everywhere  clothed  with  a  glossy  silky  cobweb,  in  the  young  leaves 
psrtaking  of  a  yellow  tint.    It  flowers  in  April. — Bot,  Mag,,  4384. 

Anoblonia  AN0U8TIF0UA — NarTOW^eoved  Angdonia.  Kaised  from  seeds  received  frx>m  Mexico 
frx>m  Bflr.  Hartweg,  in  January,  1846.  This  is  a  half  shrubby  stove  perennial,  which  grows 
freely  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  lesf-mould,  and  sandy  peat  in  equal  proportions,  with  plenty  of 
moisture.  It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings,  and  flowers  from  June  to  October,  but  afterwards 
should  be  kept  rather  dry,  particularly  during  winter.  It  is  a  very  handsome  little  plant^  with 
deep  violet  flowers,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  stove  or  warm  greenhouse. — J<mt.  Hori. 

Calcbolabia  cunbifo&mib — Wedge^U(voed  Calceolaria,  Kaised  from  seeds  purchased  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Bridges  in  1846,  and  said  to  be  from  Bolivia.  In  its  wild  state,  this  pknt  is  a  stiff, 
short-branched  bush,  with  small  wedge-shaped  leaves  covered  with  white  hairs  on  the  under  side. 
It  bears  two  or  three  flowers  at  the  end  of  each  branch,  which  is  closely  covered  with  short  rough 
hairs.  In  its  cultivated  state  it  has  much  larger  and  softer  leaves,  and  weaker  branches.  The 
flowers  are  about  as  large  as  those  of  Calceolaria  ifUegrifoUaf  and  of  a  pale  lemon  colour.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  greenhouse  shrub,  with  a  better  habit  than  the  old  shrubby  Calceolarias, — Boi,  Mag^ 
Jow,  Hon,  Soc.y  v.  iii.,  p.  242. 

Cantua  PTRiFOLiA — Pcar-leo/vcd  CanUua.  Of  all  the  Polemoniacese,  and  many  of  them,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  are  very  handsome,  some  species  of  the  present  genus  CoMtua,  are  pre- 
eminently beautifuL    We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  announcing  a  species  reared  in  this  country 
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for  the  flnt  time,  by  Meesn.  Veiftch  and  Sonfly  at  their  maa&ry,  Exeter,  from  seeds  sent  by  their 
eoUeetor,  Mr.  William  Lobb,  from  Pern.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  most  showy  of  the 
OanUmUf  and  is  likewise  liable  to  yaiy.    It  flowered  in  March,  1 848. 

Citrus  japonica.  The  Kum-q[i]at  Reoeiyed  from  China  through  Mr.  Fortune.  In  the 
Boath  of  China  great  qoantities  of  these  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  hence  they  are  common  in  the 
well-known  nursery  gardens  at  Fa-tee.  The  plant,  however,  is  evidently  of  a  more  northern 
origin,  there  being  numerous  groves  of  it  on  the  island  of  Chusan  and  elsewhere  in  that  part  of 
China,  where  it  grew  in  £ur  greater  perfection  than  it  does  about  Canton.  The  Kum-quat  groves 
of  Chusan  are  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  lower  hills,  in  those  situations  where  the  tea^shrub 
{7%ea  vhidia)  flourishes.  The  plants  are  arranged  in  rows,  about  four  feet  apart,  and  do  not 
attain  to  a  larger  size  than  about  six  feet  in  heij^t — ^from  three  to  six  feet  is  the  size  which  they  are 
usually  met  with.  The  fruit  ripens  late  in  the  autumn,  being  then  about  the  size  of  a  Urge  oval 
gooseberry,  having  a  sweet  rind  and  a  sharp  add  pulp.  It  is  laigely  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a 
preserve,  and  very  frequently  finds  its  way  to  England  as  presents  to  those  who  have  friends  in 
China.  Preserved  in  sugar,  according  to  the  Chinese  method,  it  is  excellent.  In  China  the 
Kum-quat  is  propagated  by  grafting  cm  a  prickly  vrild  species  of  Citrus,  which  seems  of  a  more 
hardy  nature  than  the  Kum-quat,  although  it  will  bear  more  cold  than  any  other  species  of  the 
Orange-tribe  ;  and  if  not  quite  hardy  enough  for  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  would  very  likely 
prove  so  in  such  counties  as  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  It  is  well  worth  a  trial  in  those  districts, 
for  if  it  would  succeed  as  it  does  in  the  island  of  Chusan,  it  would  be  a  striking  and  beautiful 
object. — J<mr,  Hort,  Soc^  iii.,  289. 

LoNiaoA  ANousriroLiA — Naarwhlecned  Lomoeret.  Baised  f^m  seeds  received  from  Capt. 
William  Munro  f^m  the  north  of  India.  A  slender  deciduous  shrub,  with  small  pale-yellow 
flowem^  growing  four  or  five  feet  in  height  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  is  easily  increased  by 
cuttings.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  is  not  only  a  distinct,  but  rather  neat'looking  plant 
Where  a  choice  collection  of  hardy  shrubs  are  grown,  it  deserves  a  place. — Jew,  ffort  8oe»,  iil,  238. 

Pjsonia  Moutan  pabvifloba.  Received  in  April  1845,  as  a  variety  from  Shanghai.  In  flower 
this  sort  resembles  the  P,  mouian  rotea,  but  is  much  smaller,  and  of  a  very  pale  rose  colour.  The 
flowers  are  a  good  double,  the  centre  being  filled  up  with  small  narrow  petals.  In  foliage  it  also 
resembles  the  MauUm  roie<$,  but  is  a  much  hardier  kind.  It  is  very  pretty  when  first  expanded, 
but  loses  its  distinctness  as  the  flowers  fade. 

P.«>NiA  Moutan  olobosa.  Two  plants  of  this  came  fr^mi  Shanghai  in  April  1845.  It  is  a  flne, 
large,  round,  white  kind,  with  the  base  of  the  petals  stained  with  Urge  blotches  of  deep  purple. 
The  flowers  are  perfectly  double,  but  are  otherwise  those  of  P,  MoiUan  papatveracea.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  Moutant,  both  in  size  and  form. 

Pjbonia  Moutan  atbopubpubea.  A  very  distinct  and  desirable  variety,  with  deep  lilac  or 
purple  flowersi,  nearly  single,  having  only  a  few  small  petals  in  the  centre.  It  appears  to  be  quite 
new.  The  growth  is  vigorous.  The  foliage  is  deep  green,  with  a  littie  red.  The  petaU  are  from 
nx  to  dg^t,  deep  purple  when  full  blown,  but  having  a  decided  lilac  tint  when  younger.  It  was 
introduced  from  China  by  Mr.  Fortune. 

Pjbonia  Moutan  salmonba.  Received  by  the  Horticultural  Society  f^rom  China,  in  April,  1846. 
It  is  a  very  dwarf  kind,  with  flowers  as  dark  as  a  Tuscany  rose.  This  is  a  good,  double,  flesh- 
coloured  variety,  very  much  resembling  the  common  P.  qficiwdU,  var.  eamescetu,  in  the  flowers, 
and  perhaps  not  very  difiJerent  from  what  has  been  called  P.  Mouian  camea  pUnct.  The  outer 
petals,  when  fully  blown,  are  a  pale  salmon  colour  ;  the  inner  have  a  deep  rich  tint  of  the  same. 
The  leaves  are  pale  green,  with  very  littie  red  about  them.    It  is  a  good  and  distinct  variety. 

PiBONiA  Moutan  ulacina.  This  much  resembles  the  P.  Moutan  Bankni  in  the  form  of  the 
flowers  and  in  foliage,  but  the  flowers  are  more  double,  and  are  shaded  with  a  deeper  lilac  or 
purpk.  They  are  well  fllled  up  in  the  centre  with  small  petals^  whidi  are  deeper  in  colour  than 
the  outer  ones.  It  is  a  nice  variety,  although  not  strikingly  diffSBrent  from  P,  Mouian  BanktU, 
The  whole  of  the  above  Panniat,  witii  several  others,  were  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by 
Mr.  Fortune.--Vottr.  Hort  8oe^  3, 236. 

Rhododbndbon  Nilagibicum — Nedgherry  Ithododendron.  This  flne  species  of  Rhododendron 
was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Luoombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  from  Nepal  It  is  a  lovely  shrub,  and,  what 
adds  to  its  value,  perfectly  hardy,  having  endured  several  winters  in  the  open  ground  in  Messrs. 
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Lneombe  and  Piiioe*8  Nunery.    It  flowered  in  April,  1848,  and  is  periiapB  fhe  first  of  the  npetaem 
that  has  blossomed  in  this  oounizy.    The  flowers  are  a  beantiiiil  rose-colour. — BoL  Mag^  4381. 

Tbtiuztoia  eljeagnoidsb — BJaobgnnuMke  Tetruzygia,  A  West  Indian  plants  as  are  all  tibe 
species  of  the  genus.  It  was  raised  at  Sion  House,  from  seeds  collected  in  Jamaica,  where  it 
flowered  in  March,  1848.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  produced  in  terminal  panidesw — Boim 
Mag.,  4388. 

TsopJBOLUM  SviTHn — BUT  Jcma  SnyiOCt  NathirHwn.  A  Tery  distinct  and  elegant  species  of 
TropcBohtnf  for  the  introduction  of  which  to  our  gardeos  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Yeitch  and 
Son,  and  to  their  inde&tigable  collector,  William  Lobb.  It  is  a  native  of  high  mountains  in 
Columbia,  growing  at  an  elevation  of  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Treated  as 
the  TropaoUtm  nu^on  and  ndnorty  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  prove  as  hardy.  It 
flowers  through  the  summer  numUis. — Bot,  Mag.,  4385. 

Thtssacanthus  8TRICTU8 — Straight  ThynaoamUviu,  This  is  a  very  pretty  shrub,  prodndQg 
sahnon-coloured  flowers,  arranged  in  short  clusters  in  a  naked,  interrupted,  slender,  t^minal, 
downy  spike.  It  is  a  stove  shrub,  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  Juiticias,  and  easily  increased 
by  cntti]^    It  is  a  useful  plant,  as  it  remains  long  in  bloom. — Jowr.  Sort,  8oc.y  3,  237. 

y&iBSiA  8PBCI0SA — Skowy  Vriuia.  A  handsome  species, -better  known  in  our  coUeetioos  by 
the  name  of  THlUmdna  splendeng,  under  which  appellation  it  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Newman, 
of  the  *' Jardin  des  Plantes**  at  Paris.  The  leaves  are  firm,  dark-green,  with  black  transverse  bands. 
The  scape  grows  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  is  doihed  from  the  centre  upwards  with 
doeely-imbricated  scarlet  bracts  and  yellow  flowers.  It  grows  freely,  fastened  to  a  block  of  wood 
suspended  in  an  Orchid-house. — B<ft.  Mag^  4382. 


NEW,  RARE,  OR  INTEREBTING  PLANTS,  IN  FLOWER,  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  SUBURBAN 

NURSERIES  AND  OARDENa 

Chirita  MooNii.  This  flne  spedes  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Smith,  curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens,  Kew.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  has  fine  bluish,  lilac  flowers,  two 
or  three  inches  long,  and  about  the  same  in  diameter.  The  foliage  is  of  moderate  size  and  pale 
green  colour.    The  plant  grows  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  has  an  abundance  of  bloom. 

Epacbis,  ieedlMiy  wst.  Messrs.  Low  recently  favoured  us  with  flve  very  distinct  varieties  of 
Epacritf  the  whole  of  them  possessing  the  free  and  vigorous  habit  of  E,  impresao.  No.  1.  E» 
ca/mpanulatay  is  short  in  the  tube,  but  spreads  widdy  at  the  mouth,  a  very  rich  crimson,  free 
bloomer,  and  very  handsome.  No.  2.  E.  bicohr  is  strongly  allied  to  E.  grandifloroy  but  con- 
ffiderably  larger  in  flower  and  richer  in  colour.  No.  3.  S.  andromecU^/hra  is  a  very  profuse 
bloomer,  the  individual  flower  in  colour  and  appearance  not  unlike  the  Heath  of  the  same  name. 
No.  4.  E,  dentijlora  has  a  delicate  rose-tinted  flower,  shading  to  white  towards  the  mouth  ;  it  xb  a 
most  profuse  bloomer.  No.  5.  E,  deUcaia,  is  also  very  beautiful,  large,  and  almost  white,  a  slight 
blush  tinting  the  flower ;  we  think  this  the  finest  flower  in  size  we  have  yet  seen  :  it  is  also  a  free- 
bloomer. 

Hibiscus,  var.  A  fine  fiower,  pale  sulphur  colour,  and  dark  chocolate  centre,  has  copious  and 
rich  green  foliage  ;  we  noticed  it  flowering  in  the  stove  of  Messrs.  Rollissons,  Tooting.  We  are 
unacquainted  with  its  history,  bat  suppose  it  is  a  seedling  varie^.  The  flower  is  about  four 
inches  in  diameter. 

Lbptospbrmum  bullatum.  In  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pineapple-Plaoe,  we  noticed 
some  little  shrubs  having  greatly  the  appearance  of  the  common  May,  when  in  bloom,  the 
individual  flower  being  rather  larger.  It  has  the  quality  of  being  a  profuse  bloomer,  pure  white, 
and  is  highly  attractive. 

PKBIPHB40IIUS  PTRiPOLU.  MessTB.  Voitch  have  flowered  the  above.  It  was  found  on  the 
Andes  in  Peru,  by  their  collector,  Mr.  Lobb  ;  grows  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  has  rather 
handsome  foliage.  The  stem  is  much  branched,  with  the  flowers  terminal,  in  large  trusses  of 
whitish  yellow-coloured  blooms.  We  understand  it  is  of  very  easy  cultivation,  requiring  only  a 
cool  greenhouse  for  protection  during  the  winter  season. 

SiPHOCAMPTLUS  NiTiDA.    In  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Rollissons  we  noticed  this  little  shrub  in 
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good  flower :  it  grows  only  eigbt  or  ten  inehes  high,  hae  a  Tery  neat  habit,  nuJl,  deep-green 
foliage  from  which  is  stronglj  contrasted  the  small,  though  bright  seariet  and  yellow  blossoms, 
which  are  produced  in  great  plenty  oyer  the  plant 

Yanda  Batkmakni.  a  most  noble-looking  plant  in  growth,  sending  out  an  upright  scape 
four  feet  high ;  the  flowers  are  phieed  about  an  inch-and-a-half  apart,  and  are  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  the  external  colour  being  bright  crimson,  while  the  inside  is  pure  yellow  very  richly 
spotted  with  brown  ;  the  lip  is  small,  but  yery  bright  crimson.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  Tery 
handsome,  and  is  without  doubt  the  noblest  of  the  species.  We  noticed  it  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Mylam,  gardener  to  S*  Rucker,  Esq. 

Among  the  collections  of  plants  exhibited  at  the  July  fHes  of  the  Horticultural  and  the  Royal 

Botanical  Societies,  the  following  were  perhaps  the  finest  and  choicest : — Aeridet  odoraiwny  an 

immense  specimen  completely  laden  with  its  delicate  and  ddiciously  fragrant  blossoms,  from 

Mr.  Mylam,  gardener  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq. ;  (heiditim  puhendmhim  well  flowered,  from  Mr.  Elliott, 

gardener  to  J.  B.  Boothby,  Esq. ;  a  nice  specimen  of  Cktttieya  cUrina,  from  Mr.  Plant,  gardener  to 

J.  E.  Schroeder,  Esq. ;  Stanhopea  Dwofwona,  Aeridet  qfinCf  yery  finely  in  flower  for  so  small 

a  plant,  Oncidium  papUio  fMJor  and  0.  XofitfeofMim,  with  fourteen  scapes  of  bloom,  not  all 

expanded,  but  exhibited  merit  in  the  cultiyation,  from  Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  C.  B.Walner,  Esq. ; 

Skmhopea  Hffiina,  from  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty,  at  Frogmore  ;  Stankopea  iigrvnOf 

CamarotiM  purpurea,  Jhndrobium  chnftcmlhum,  and  a  flne  MiUoma  tpgctaHnlie,  fr^mi  Mr.  Carson, 

gardener  to  —  Farmer,  Esq.    The  specimens  of  Erica  were  most  numerous ;  we  notice  some  of 

the  best : — E,  infundibultformiaf  yery  fine,  from  Mr.  Ayres  ;  a  handsome  though  small  E,  Oaven- 

dishU,  from  Bflr.  Gerrie,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Cathcart ;  E,  retorted,  an  immense  plant,  from  Messrs. 

Jackson,  Kingston  ;  E,  rubeUOy  Maiti,  rMtMlafwOy  and  mxtMlo^fwa  &teo2or,  gtfomnfera^  and  others 

from  Messrs.  Yeitch  ;  E.  SamUeatMy  MattotU,  and  others,  from  Blr.  Cole,  gardener  to  H.  Colyer, 

Esq. ;  E.  ParmenHeriamOf  yery  handsome,  from  Mr.  Bruce  ;  E.  a$npuUaeea  and  ampuUacea  rubrOf 

ParmetUieriana  nma,  tricolor  superbafjatmm^lora  aZ6a,  from  BIr.  Epps,  Nurseryman,  Maidstone  ; 

E.  Irbyamoj  Julyama  and  depretsa,  with  others  equally  good  from  Mr.  May.    Messrs.  Frazer 

exhibited  some  suberb  specimens,  consisting  of  QoUya  Uncarts,  AUamanda  eatharUoa,  Orowea 

taligna,  EdUmmthea  mimaUty  Statioe  arhorea  and  maerophyUaf  Ixora  graMd{/lcrci,  StephanoHe 

JUnibunda,  and  Schuhertia  gra/veoUne;  JSi^imea  JndgerUy  with  four  stems,  ApkdexU  TMuwilia  and 

gramdi/loray  CUrodendron  paniculaiuMf  with  two  monstrous  heads  of  bloom,  in  a  collection  from 

Mr.  Cole  ;  B!6ella  ciliaia,  a  beautiful  specimen  from  BIr.  May  ;  Ourouma  Roaooeana,  from  BIr. 

lyeson,  gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  Sion  House ;  jBechynanthm  LMioMU  and 

pulcker,  two  yery  handsome  specimens  remarkably  well  flowered,  preying  them  plants  descrying 

the  best  attention  of  cultiyators ;  C^erodendron  affinc,  a  dwarf  yariety  yery  well  flowered,  from 

Messrs.  Rollissons,  Tooting.    Blr.  Parker,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  had  a  most  beautiful 

collection  of  Pdargcmvma  for  size  of  specimen  and  amount  of  bloom,  consisting  of  the  following 

yarieties :— /SuMMMia,  JUmeUa,  Duke  of  Oomwall,  MaUlda,  Sir  IL  Ped,  and  Eoty  Oirde.    Mr. 

Olendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery,  had  a  collection  of  StaHoea,  consisting  of  the  following  species  :— 

S.  arhwtajfruUcoa€t,p9eMUharmeria,  miucronata,  and  imbricata.    Mr.  Storey  exhibited  a  seedling 

Heath  called  E.  nobiliet  certainly  not  a  yery  great  acquiution  as  regards  colour ;  the  flowers, 

though  large,  are  reddish  at  the  base,  shading  to  a  dull  yellow,  difiering  yery  much  in  colour  from 

any  of  the  species. 
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In  the  open  flower-garden  insects  may  perhaps  become  very  prevalent ;  several  species  of 
saw-flies  appear  in  their  perfect  state  this  month,  and  lay  their  eggs  upon  rose-trees ;  the  larvae  da 
much,  damage  to  both  leaves  and  wood.  It  is  advisable  to  gather  the  cocoons  and  destroy  them, 
bat  this  must  be  done  early  in  the  month.  The  most  destructive  kinds  are,  J7y2otoma  piUeomu 
and  rotOBf  EmpkyduM  f<u6aibu»^  and  Zycfa  IwrtmlaiMk.  Amongst  moths  also,  several  appear  on  die 
wing  during  tins  month,  which  in  spring  attack  rose-bnds  and  leaves ;  the  caterpillars  of 
lAHioUjBMa  rowmoL  may  be  collected  now  before  they  go  into  a  pupsB  state.  Search  for  the  cocoons 
of  LosotOBnifk  operana  and  keviganaj  Argyrotoza  Bergmanniana  and  Spilonota  cynottcibeUoy  before 
they  become  changed  to  perfect  insects.  Sow  Stocks  and  Mignonette  for  winter  flowering,  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  iAm  best  soil  for  the  purpose  is  composed  of  three  parts  li^t 
sandy  loam,  and  one  part  very  rotten  dung.  If  a  suflSdent  quantity  of  China  rose-cuttings  are 
not  struck,  put  in  as  many  as  will  be  required,  without  delay,  that  ttiey  may  have  time  to  grow 
before  winter.  All  blanks  in  flower-beds  should  be  filled  up  without  delay.  If  the  days  are 
bright  and  dxy,  watering  will  be  necessary :  attend  to  everything  that  will  encourage  growth  as 
much  as  possible,  as  the  season  of  vigour  is  fast  passing  away.  Cut  away  dead  flowers  before  they 
form  their  seed-pods,  unless  seed  is  an  object ;  the  flowering  season  is  much  prolonged  by  these 
means,  and  a  splendid  show  may  be  reckoned  upon  throughout  this  mondi  and  September. 
Upright  plants  should  be  securely  tied  to  stakes,  as  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  have  their  heavy 
tops  broken  by  winds.  Mow,  and  keep  everything  as  neat  and  clean  as  possible.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  remove  large  evergreens  to  any  particular  position  during  the  coming  autumn,  now  is  the  best 
time  to  prepare  for  it,  by  digging  a  deep  trench  round  the  roots,  at  a  sufficient  distance  firom  the 
stem  to  allow  of  a  good  balL  After  this  is  dug  out,  and  the  straggling  roots  cut,  the  trench  may 
be  refilled  until  the  time  of  planting  ;  young  rootlets  will,  by  this  means,  be  formed,  which  wilt 
greatly  facilitate  the  plant's  growth  after  its  removal 

In  frames  and  pits  nothing  is  required  but  to  keep  the  plants  clean,  and  well  snppUed  with 
water.  Air  in  abundance  will  be  very  beneficial  to  all  the  young  stock,  and  the  more  they  are 
exposed  to  it,  the  better,  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  fine. 

In  the  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  carefully  attend  to  watering,  especially  such  plants  as  are 
in  exposed  places,  and  keep  a  healthy  atmosphere  ;  much  of  the  show  in  autumn  and  following 
spring,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  management  the  plants  receive  now.  Pelargoniums  and 
Fuchsias  which  are  intended  to  come  into  flower  in  September  and  October,  should  be  well 
attended  to  now  with  every  requisite  of  growth ;  the  flowers  of  the  former  should  be  carefully 
picked  off  as  soon  as  the  buds  appear,  and  the  shoots  of  the  latter  should  be  frequently  stopped  to 
induce  the  growth  of  laterals  and  form  the  heads  bushy  ;  by  these  means  the  flowering  season  will 
be  considerably  delayed.  If  the  weather  should  prove  wet  and  unsettled  any  time  this  month,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  take  into  the  greenhouse  again  all  the  tender  rooted  kinds,  otherwise  they 
might  become  damaged,  and  all  the  previous  good  cultivation  be  lost  Trim  off  all  flowers  as  soon 
as  they  fade  ;  train,  stop,  and  prune,  so  as  to  induce  a  low  spreading  growth.  Give  good  ventila- 
tion, and  keep  every  part  of  the  houses  free  from  dead  leaves,  and  as  dean  as  possible,  and  the 
healthy  state  of  the  plants  will  repay  for  all  the  trouble. 

In  the  Orchid  House  less  shade,  generally  speaking,  will  be  required  about  the  end  of  the 
month  by  the  growing  plants,  unless  the  weather  be  very  bright  Keep  a  very  humid  atmosphere, 
and  air  may' be  freely  admitted.  Those  kinds  which  have  finished  their  early  growth,  should  have 
less  moisture  and  more  exposure  to  the  light,  that  the  shoots  and  bulbs  may  become  mature  for 
the  season  of  rest 

In  the  common  plant-stove  ventilation,  a  moist  atmosphere,  watering,  syringing  occasionally^ 
potting  any  that  require  it,  and  top-dressing,  are  the  chief  requirements  to  secure  all  that  is 
desirable. 
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GLOXINIA. 

HYBRID  VARIETIES. 

{1.  WjitmM.  S.  TnehkaAL  8.  Allo-Magoiiiaa.) 

CiMfc  Order. 

DXDYNAMIA.  ANGIOSPERHIA. 

Natmrut  <M*r. 
QEBHERkCEM. 

(Gamer-worta,  Feg.  King.) 

Gnrsuc  Coaslactkr.^  Caipx  npeiior,  flTo-leATed.   I   their  nidlmenU  inaerted  in  the  tube  of  the  cotoIIa. 
Coroila  ouniMUiaUte,  limb  obUqnflL    FUamenti  with  {   CapnOe  one-celied.   MeeeptaeU  with  two  lobes. 

GARDEN  HYBRIDS. 

1.  Ftfiaka. — ^A  very  delicate  flowering  kind.  The  bloom  is  sent  up  erect  from 
the  roots,  and  not  drooping,  like  the  parents.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  cam- 
panulate,  all  the  segments  of  the  limb  are  equal,  and  this  regularity  in  size  and 
expansion  renders  the  spreading  lobes  star-shaped.  A  rich  purple  stripe  extends 
from  the  throat  up  the  centre  of  each  of  the  five  divisions,  leaving  borders  of  the 
purest  white.  The  habit  of  the  plant  does  not  differ  from  the  general  appearance 
of  Gloxinia  speciosa.  Our  drawing  was  made  from  a  plant  which  flowered  beau- 
tifully in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  Nurseiymen,  of  Exeter,  in 
July,  1847. 

3.  Teuchlebu. — In  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  RoUisson,  Nurserymen,  of  Tooting, 
we  made  our  drawing  of  this  singular  hybrid  Oloxinta^  in  April  last  The  flowers, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  plate,  are  most  curiously  marked,  the  colours  of  the  parent 
flowers,  not  being  promiscuously  blended  together,  but  each  in  distinct  alternate 
flakes  of  purple  and  pink,  pure  and  bright ;  on  the  lower  segment  of  the  limb  the 
pink  becomes  a  deep  rich  crimson,  extending  to  the  throat  of  the  tube.  This  very 
beautiful  kind  was  raised  betwixt  G,  speciosa  and  O.  mhra  by  M.  Joscht,  gardener 
to  Count  De  Thun,  of  Techen,  in  Bohemia.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  by 
Messrs.  Rollisson  last  summer,  under  the  name  we  have  here  adopted.  It  has  also 
been  called  amongst  nurseiymen  Teichleri,  If  the  flower  should  continue  true  to  its 
present  character,  it  vdll  prove  one  of  the  greatest  favourites  of  this  beautiful  genus. 
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8.  Albo-coccinea. — This  fine  hybrid  is  now  in  bloom  at  Chatsworth,  but  our 
drawing  was  made  from  a  specimen  which  flowered  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Back- 
house, of  York,  in  August,  1847.  It  fully  sustains  the  high  character  given  of  it 
on  its  flrst  appearance. 

The  flowers  are  of  the  most  pure  and  delicate  white,  relieved  with  a  broad  dash 
of  rich  crimson  extending  through  the  lower  segment  of  the  limb  quite  down  the 
tube,  rendering  the  flowers  quite  unique.  It  appears  to  be  a  hybrid  betwixt  one 
of  the  white  flowering  species  and  rubra,  and  is  certainly  a  very  good  kind. 

All  Gloxinias  are  easy  of  cultivation ;  they  thrive  best  in  a  soil  composed  of  leaf 
mould  well  rotted,  sandy  peat,  and  a  little  sandy  loam  mixed  and  broken  together. 

A  brisk  heat  and  a  good  supply  of  water  whilst  in  a  state  of  growth,  and  to  be 
kept  quite  dry  and  cool  when  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  are  almost  the  only  requisites. 

Increase  is  easily  eflected  by  either  cuttings,  leaves,  or  seeds,  which  latter 
are  usually  produced  freely. 

The  genus  is  named  in  honour  of  a  distinguished  botanist  named  Gloxin,  of 
Colmar. 
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EVOLVULUS  PURPUREO-CERULEUS. 


(Paflfl  klu«>flBW<nd  Bvoltvliu.) 
LUghtvirlBtj.         S.DttkTUlel7. 


PENTANDRIA. 


Orri«r. 
DIOYNIA. 


CONYOLYTTLACEA. 


Gbnuuo  CHASAcnii.->SfpaZf  flrB.  Corolla  oam- 
pannUtte^  or  f nimd-ahaped.  £l^{««  two*  bifld.  Ovary 
two-oeUad,  fonr-ieedad.  Capsule  two-oeUed.  — 1>« 
CandoOe. 

Srmawic  CaAnAcrmu^— Root  peremiUl*  not  Tery 
■tont,  throwing  oat  branches  and  flbiM.  SUm  a  foot- 
•nd>a>half  high,  quite  woody  below,  and  often,  for 
more  than  half  way  np,  branched  from  the  yeiy  base ; 
main  branohee  erect,  stont  below,  gradually  tapering 
upwards,  and  bearing  several  wiry,  dander,  patent, 
rigid,  alternate  branchlet8,appresso-pube8oent.  Leaves 
hairy  in  the  same  way,  small,  especially  the  ultimate 
branches,  all  of  them  patent  or  reflexed,  lanceolate, 
acute,  entire,  the  smaller  ones  almost  linear,  the 


larger  ones  tapering  below,  but  scarcely  petiolate. 
Flowers  terminal  on  the  leafy  branches,  and  pedicel- 
late ;  or  the  pedicels  are  axillary,  and  generally  braO" 
teated  at  the  base.  Calyx  with  a  short  tubSf  tapering 
below,  with  fine,  rather  spreading,  small,  lanceolate 
segments,  downy  with  appressed  hidrs.  Corolla  rotate, 
rich  ultramarine  blue,  with  the  centre  white,  and  a 
purple  ray  diverging  from  that  up  the  centra  of  each 
lobe,  the  margin  flve-lobed,  the  lobes  rounded,  orenate ; 
externally  the  corolla  is  siUcy.  Stamens  five ;  filaments 
and  anthers  white.  Ovary  ovate,  two-oelled,  four, 
seeded.  Styles  white,  each  branched  above  the  middle 
and  clubLshaped  at  the  apex.— ffoolMr,  in  Bot,  Mag^ 
y.  7]*t420S. 


The  genus  EvoIvuLub^  as  at  present  known,  consists  of  aboat  thirty  species,  all 
very  pretty,  and  of  the  easiest  culture.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  tropical 
countries,  where  they  grow  in  almost  all  exposed  situations  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  AnagaUis  arvends  does  with  us. 

Eleven  or  twelve  species  are  perennials,  nine  or  ten  are  annuals,  and  six  form 
small,  and  in  most  cases,  procumbent  semi-shrubs. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  flowers  is  blue,  in  various  shades  and  degrees  of 
intensity ;  but  to  this  there  are  several  exceptions,  a  few  being  white,  and  one  or 
two  yellow. 

Ten  of  the  species  have  found  their  way  through  various  collectors  to  this 
country,  of  which  our  present  little  gem,  in  two  brilliant  varieties,  is  by  no  means 
an  inconspicuous  addition. 

It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Purdie,  growing 
upon  arid  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  in  the  district  of  Manchester. 
The  dark  variety  appears  to  be  the  natural  one ;  and,  according  to  Sir  W.  Hooker, 
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Mr.  Purdie*s  attention  was  first  attracted  to  it,  by  the  strikingly  brilliant  appearance 
of  its  blue  flowers,  which  at  first  sight  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  those  of  the 
AnagaUis  ciBndea.  "  These  flowers  are  borne  upon  erect,  twiggy  branches,  with 
small  patent,  or  reflexed  leaves.  Its  nearest  affinity,  as  to  species,  is  Evolvtdus 
Arhmcula  of  Poiret ;  bat  that  species  has  still  smaller,  and  erect  leaves,  not  tapering 
at  the  base  like  those  of  E.  purpureo-ccBrulsus,**  * 

It  is  a  stove-plant,  and  was  first  raised  from  seeds  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Kew,  where  also  the  pale  variety  first  exhibited  its  pretty  flowers.  It  has  since 
bloomed  in  the  collection  at  Sion  House,  and  also  in  several  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Our  drawing  of  the  pale  variety  was  made  from  a  plant  which  flowered  in  the 
garden  of  Sir  George  Warrenden,  during  September,  1846 ;  and  the  dark  variety, 
from  the  pretty  plant  which  Mr.  Ceurton,  gardener  at  Sion  House,  sent  for  inspection 
to  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Begent  Street.  Both  the  varieties  are 
of  easy  culture,  growing  with  great  freedom  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  or  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  peat 

They  require  a  brisk  heat,  and  a  light  and  airy  situation ;  but  enjoy  a  humid 
atmosphere,  and  a  fair  supply  of  water  to  the  roots. 

They  increase  fireely  by  cuttings  planted  in  sand,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  moist 
heat ;  and  also  by  seeds,  which  they  produce  freely. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  evolvo  to  turn,  in  the  same  sense  as 
Convolvulus,  to  which  they  bear  considerable  resemblance. 

*  Bot.  Mag.,  4202. 
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Oainniic  CRAiucivu-^aJjrjr  fire  to  efght-toothad, 
or  five-deity  tabnlar.  CoroUa  five  to  elght-oleft.  Stigma 
two-lobed  or  bifid.  B«rry  dldymona,  haytng  one  of  the 
lobes  usoallj  abortire.    Seeds  without  albomeB. 

BPBonc  CHAiucTJiii.— Ptatit  %  shrub,  with  sngnlar, 
de^-green,  trailing  branches,  iriMh  hare  little  dispo- 
sition to  branch  in  the  first  year  of  their  growth.  The 
leaves  are  shining,  deep-green,  and  eaoh  oonslsts  of 


three  sessile  UalUls,  of  aa  ovate  form.  They  fsll  off 
early  in  the  autumn,  soon  after  which  they  are  sno- 
oeeded  by  large  yellow  seentlees  floieerst  wfaiefa  grow 
singly  from  the  buds  formed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
that  have  previously  dropped.  The  limb  of  their  eo^ 
roUa  is  about  an  inoh  in  diameter,  and  divided  into 
six  broad,  oblong,  blunt,  fiat  segments.— JDr.  LindUp, 
in  Jcum.  HorU  Soe*,  v.  i.,  p.  103. 


This  new  winter-floweriDg  species  of  Jasmine  is  one  of  the  introductions  of 
Mr.  Fortune,  who  sent  it  from  Nankin,  in  China,  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in 
July,  1844. 

It  was  at  first  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  hut  the  specimen  from  which  we 
made  our  drawing  in  January,  1848,  flowered  in  the  open  air,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Society  at  Chiswick;  it  was  trained  to  a  wall,  slightly  protected  hy  a  projecting 
straw  roof.  It  is  deciduous,  a  very  free  fiowerer,  and  produces  its  hlossoms,  which 
appear  quite  destitute  of  fragrance,  after  the  plant  has  lost  its  leaves.  It  grows 
freely  in  almost  any  kind  of  light  soil ;  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  it  has 
heen  found  to  thriye  vigorously  in  rough  sandy  peat. 

K  grown  in  a  pot  a  good  supply  of  water  should  he  given  to  its  roots  during  the 
summer  season,  and  it  should  also  he  syringed  freely  over-head  eveiy  day. 

"  In  consequence  of  its  slender  hahit  it  should  he  trained  to  a  trellis,  or  to 
induce  it  to  form  an  upright  stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  so  that  the  young  twigs 
may  hang  down  as  they  may  he  naturally  inclined."  * 

It  may  he  easily  increased  hy  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  planted  in  sand, 
and  placed  under  a  glass  in  a  little  heat. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  Ysmin,  the  Arahic  appellation,  although 


*  Joum.  Hort.  Soe.,  vol.  i.  p.  53. 
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Liimadus  thought  its  derivation  might  be  traced  to  ion,  a  violet,  and  onne,  smell, 
from  the  delightful  fragrance  of  many  of  the  species. 

All  Jasminaceous  plants  are  more  or  less  ornamental,  and  deserve  cultivation ; 
some  are  handsome,  but  generallj  speaMng  their  flowers  are  not  shovry ;  white  is 
the  prevailing  colour,  but  there  are  a  few  yellow-flowering  ones  very  good ;  their 
delicious  fragrance,  however,  rather  than  their  beauty,  has  rendered  them  universal 
favourites  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries.  This  property  resides  in  an  essential 
oil,  which  can  be  extracted  from  the  flowers  without  losing  the  perfume.  The  oil 
of  Jasmine,  which  is  to  be  procured  in  our  chemist's  shops,  is  obtained  from 
Jasminum  officinale,  J.  odoratissimum,  J.  grandiflorum,  and  J.  Sambac,  which  last 
is  the  Ysmin  of  the  Arabs,  and  is  the  origin  of  our  name  Jasmine. 

Jduminacea  are  chiefly  natives  of  tropical  India,  although  a  few  are  to  be  found 
in  South  America,  Africa,  and  its  islands,  and  even  in  Europe.  The  greater 
number  therefore  would  require  the  heat  of  the  stove ;  a  few  grow  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  the  others  are  hardy. 

The  greater  part  are  twining  shrubs,  well  suited  for  covering  trellis  or  pillars, 
for  which  they  are  much  employed. 

The  order  as  at  present  constituted  consists  of  Ave  genera — Jawiinum,  Nye- 
tanthss,  Bolivaria,  Menodora,  and  Balangue, 

Of  the  genus  Jasminum  upwards  of  eighty  species  have  been  discovered  and 
described,  but  not  more  than  one  half  have  yet  been  introduced.  The  greater 
number  bear  white  flowers,  occasionally  tinged  with  pink  in  various  degrees,  of 
which  the  following  are  peculiarly  rich  in  fragrance  : — 

J.  ARBOSESOENS. — kji  uprightrgTowing  shrub,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Bengal ;  the  flowers  are  large,  and  produced  in  corymbose  panicles.  It  requires 
the  heat  of  a  moderate  stove. 

J.  BBAOTEATUM. — ^A  native  of  Sumatra ;  its  flowers  are  large,  and  produced  in 
dense  clusters.  It  is  a  climbing  plant,  suited  for  training  to  a  pillar,  and  requires 
a  warm  part  of  the  stove. 

J.  DiSFEBSUM  or  Gooju-SOAH  is  a  climbing  greenhouse  plant  requiring  a  light 
airy  situation.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  bears  large  conspicuous  flowers,  and  emits 
in  the  evening  a  very  powerful  fragrance. 

J.  ELOMOATUM. — ^This  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  grows  in  damp 
woods,  and  climbs  to  a  considerable  height  amongst  the  trees,  producing  abundance 
of  large,  pure  white,  and  remarkably  fragrant  flowers.  It  requires  the  temperature 
of  a  warm  stove,  and  should  be  trained  to  a  pillar. 

J.  ORAOiLB. — ^A  greenhouse  climber  from  the  tropical  parts  of  New  South  Wales. 
It  should  be  grown  in  a  warm  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  be  trained  to  a  trellis  or 
pillar. 
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J.  GRiLNDiFLOBuif  OF  Catalonian  Jasmine  is  too  woll  known  to  require  description. 
It  is  a  natiYe  of  the  East  Indies,  and  a  great  fayourite  on  aocount  of  the  exquisite 
fragrance  of  its  flowers. 

J.  LATiFOLiTTM. — ^A  twining  species,  native  of  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
It  requires  the  heat  of  a  moderate  stove,  and  should  he  trained  to  a  pillar. 

J.  LAUBiFOLiuu. — ^A  native  of  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  Bengal.  It  forms  a 
slender  dimhing  plant,  requiring  the  heat  of  a  stove. 

J.  OFFICINALE. — ^Woll  knowu  ss  a  hardj  climher  to  almost  every  person. 

J.  FUBESGEKS. — ^A  fluc  greenhouso  species,  known  in  many  collections  hy  the 
name  of  J.  hirstUum,  It  forms  a  loose,  slender,  straggling  shruh,  requiring  support, 
and  yet  with  hut  littie  disposition  to  climh.  It  was  introduced  here  from  the  East 
Indies,  hut  is  supposed  to  have  heen  originally  a  native  of  China* 

J.  Sahbac  or  Ababian  Jasmine. — Several  fine  varieties  of  this  heautifiil  kind  are 
grown  in  our  stoves ;  they  all  form  evergreen  climhing  shruhs,  and  under  liheral 
treatment  will  cover  a  considerahle  space,  and  produce  a  profusion  of  richly-fragrant 
flowers.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  extending  over  a  very  wide 
geographical  range. 

J.  soANDENS.— 7An  evergreen  twiner,  suited  for  training  to  a  pillar  in  the  stove. 
It  is  a  native  of  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

J.  sDfPLioiFOLinM. — ^A  loose  straggling  shruh,  a  native  of  the  Friendly  Islands. 
It  should  he  grown  in  the  stove,  and  if  tied  to  a  stake  so  as  to  allow  of  the  young 
branches  hanging  loosely  around,  it  will  produce  its  fragrant  white  flowers  freely. 

J.  TBiNEBVE. — ^A  native  of  the  forests  of  Sylhet.  It  grows  with  us  into  a  deciduous 
climbing  shrub,  requiring  the  heat  of  a  moderate  stove. 

Amongst  the  species  bearing  yellow  flowers  may  be  noticed,  as  amongst  the  most 
fragrant — 

J.  HETEBOFHTixtJM. — ^A  hardy  species  of  Jasmine,  growing  to  a  middling-sized 
straggling  bush.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul ;  and,  as  a  border  shrub,  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  abundance,  and  are  very  fragrant 

J.  BEVOLXTTUM. — ^A  vory  fine  species,  native  of  the  mountainous  countries  north 
of  EUndostan,  and  of  Nepaul.  The  flowers  are  large,  bright-yellow,  and  are  produced 
in  abundance,  if  the  plamts  are  grown  in  warm  situations  out  of  doors. 

All  the  species  enumerated  above  are  of  the  easiest  cultivation.  The  stove  and 
greenhouse  species  grow  with  the  greatest  freedom  in  a  mixture  of  light  loam,  peat, 
and  very  rotten  manure ;  the  hardy  kinds  will  thrive  in  any  common  garden  soil,  if 
not  heavy  and  wet. 

Increase  is  effected  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood  planted  under  a  hand-glass, 
and  placed  in  a  little  heat. 
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Clam. 
DIDYNAUIA. 


(OkiMlm^trs  BoieognpUt.) 


Nmtwral  (Mttr. 
ACANTHACBA. 
(AMBthadi,  rtff.  King.) 


ANOIOSPEBMIA. 


Ojuvsmc  GHAKAcmL— Caljfjr  flre-parted,  imeqiiAL 
Corolla  hypogynous,  tubalar,  bilabiate ;  opper  lip  bi- 
deotate,  lower  lip  three-toothed,  lobee  nearly  eqoal. 
Stament  four,  ineerted  in  the  tube  of  the  ooroUa,  in- 
eluded*  dldynamouB.  Anthers  one-celled,  awnleaSi 
Ovary  two-celled.    fi(y{«  simple.    5<^ma  two-deft. 

SraciFic  CBARACTaa.~Pton(a  dwarf  half-herbaoeoue 
shrub.  /StciM  smooth.  Xeavef  opposite,  oUong-Ianoe- 
oUteb  glabroiu,  undulated,  on  short  petioles.    Flower* 


of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  sessile^  produced  In  small 
loose,  one-sided,  downy  panicles.  Caiffx  hairy,  parted 
into  fire  narrow,  unequal  segments,  dirided  to  the 
base.  Corolla  tubular ;  tube  an  indi  or  more  long ; 
Umb  bilabUte ;  teeth  of  the  Ups  blunt,  equal. 

ADTH(HUTias  Ain>  Symontmss.— Serioographis  Ghies- 
breghtiana  Dt  CandoOet  Prod*  xL,  730 ;  Joum.  HorL 
8oe,,  T.  3,  244;  Aph^landra  Ghieibreghtlana  of  the 
Continental  and  English  nnrseriat. 


We  are  unacquamted  with  the  natire  countiy  of  this  fine  species  of  a  ne^  genus, 
nearly  related  to  Justicia,  It  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  into  Belgium  by 
M.  Galeotti  of  Brussels  ;  and  has  since  found  its  way  into  several  of  the  continental 
nurseries  :  in  1846,  Messrs.  Eollisson,  of  Tooting,  received  a  plant  from  M.  Makoy 
of  Liege,  under  the  name  of  Aphelandra  Ghieabreghtiana  ;  and  ttom  a  splendid 
specimen  which  flowered  in  their  nursery  our  drawing  was  made  in  March  last. 

It  is  a  shrubby  species,  requiring  the  temperature  of  the  stove,  and  producing  its 
fine  scarlet  flowers  during  the  winter  months ;  on  this  account  it  must  be  considered 
as  an  acquisition.  It  requires  similar  treatment  to  that  given  to  JusticiaSy  and, 
being  a  plant  of  vigorous  growth,  a  good  share  of  pot-room  is  important 

The  soil  may  be  composed  of  good  light  turfy  loam,  heath-mould,  and  sand,  vrith 
a  little  leaf-mould  or  very  rotten  dung  added ;  and,  always  insure  a  good  drainaga 

When  in  a  vigorous  growing  state,  give  a  liberal  supply  of  water,  both  at  the 
roots,  and  also  by  syringing ;  by  this  means  the  plant  will  be  kept  free  from  insects, 
to  which  all  these  soft-wooded  kinds  are  very  liable,  and  its  development  will  not  be 
interrupted. 

A  brisk  moist  heat  is  necessary  to  grow  it  well ;  but  during  the  season  of  its 
torpidity  a  limited  supply  both  of  heat  and  moisture  are  advantageous. 

Increase  is  eflected  by  cuttings  planted  in  sand,  and  placed  in  heat  under  a  glass. 
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EXPOSURE  OF  PLANTS. 

♦ 

Before  the  general  practice  of  beddiDg  out  and  grouping  in  masses  was  adopted 
in  the  best  gardens,  it  was  usual  to  empty  the  greenhouse,  which  generally  contained  a 
miscellaneous,-  ill-assorted  collection ;  and  about  midsummer  to  expose  nearly  all  its 
tenants  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  sunshine,  and  rain,  without  hesitation  or  reflection. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  science  of  gardening  was  little 
thought  of;  persons  acted  by  rule  and  routine ;  hence,  in  less  time  than  one  fortnight 
after  the.  turn  of  days,  unless  the  season  happened  to  be  showery,  and  the  temperature 
below  its  usual  average,  an  entire  collection  lost  all  its  pretensions  to  beauty ;  the 
verdure  of  its  foliage  was  exchanged  for  a  sickly  brown,  and  the  gaiety  of  its  bloom 
had  utterly  passed  away. 

As  philosophy  and  science  advanced,  some  observant  writers  took  up  the  subject 
of  summer  exposure.  Among  these  we  may  cite  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mamock, 
now  curator  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Garden  in  the  Regent's  Park.  The  following 
items  will  explain  the  writer's  opinion  of  '*  The  practice  of  turning  greenhouse  plants 
out  of  doors  in  summer — ^particularly  when  adopted  early  in  the  season :  " — 

"  From  the  changeableness  of  our  climate,  and  the  too  frequent,  because  often 
un-needed^  use  of  fire-heat  to  guard  against  sudden  attacks  of  frost,  a  degree  of 
excitement  is  induced,  and  before  the  season  has  arrived  at  which  they  can  be 
safely  exposed  to  the  open  air,  the  plants  are  nearly  all  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth. 
In  this  state  they  are  at  once  removed  to  summer  quarters,  when,  although  the 
frosty  nights  may  have  gone  by,  the  temperature  is  often  so  low  that  a  complete 
check  is  given,  from  which  they  seldom  recover  till  toward  the  approach  of  autumn ; 
whffli,  after  having  regained  their  energy  and  become  inured  to  their  new  dimate, 
they  make  a  new  effort  to  grow." 

Mr.  Mamock  is  right ;  but  he  has  not  taken  into  account  the  peculiar  agency  of 
fall  solar  light,  undiluted  (if  the  expression  be  permitted)  by  the  agency  of  refraction, 
which  had  operated  so  decidedly  through  the  interposed  medium  of  a  crown-glass 
roof.  A  Fig  Tree  in  the  highest  state  of  verdure  was  once  removed  to  the  open 
air  from  a  temperate  stove.  In  a  few  hours  every  leaf  was  paralysed,  and  the  entire 
foliage  fell  off.  This  afforded  one  ocular  proof,  among  many  others,  of  the  injuiy 
which  plants  sustain  from  a  sudden  and  direct  exposure  to  the  sunbeams,  and  also 
to  the  violence  of  unintercepted  currents  of  wind. 

"  Orange  Trees,  Camellias,  and,  indeed,  aU  plants  with  coriaceous,  or  thick, 
fleshy  leaves,  are,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  liable  to  be  i]:\jur6d  by  the  sun ;  but  this 
injuiy  would  seldom  occur  were  they  retained  in  the  house  both  summer  and  winter, 
and  kept  as  cool  as  possible  during  the  latter  season.  Consistently  with  the  above 
considerations  fire-heat  need  never  be  applied  till  the  thermometer  in  the  house  has 
indicated  three  or  four  degrees  of  frost." 

The  untempered  solar  heat,  it  may  be  added,  arrests  transpiration,  and  injures 
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the  oscular  pores ;  the  juices  are  scalded,  hence  the  tissues  of  thick-leaved  plants 
are  paralysed,  and  cease  to  perform  their  healthy  functions.  A  northern  aspected 
greenhouse  is  the  preTentiye ;  it  constitutes  the  only  safe  habitat  for  such  plants 
during  summer,  and  without  it  a  gentleman's  establishment  cannot  be  complete. 
Heaths,  Epacrides,  and  the  hair-rooted  tribes,  demand  the  same  protective  treatment 
as  to  aspect,  but  for  these,  dry,  airy  pits  will  be  unobjectionable.  Mr.  Mamock 
meets  another  dilemma,  and  suggests  its  removal  by  a  method  which  we  have  seen 
adopted,  pcuiicularly  in  a  fine  conservatoiy  belonging  to  the  late  Marquis  Thomond. 

"  The  chief  objection  to  plants  being  kept  in  the  house  during  summer  is  that, 
exposed  to  the  sun,  the  earth  in  the  pots  becomes  dry,  and  the  extremes  to  which 
the  roots  are  subjected,  cause  the  plants  to  assume  a  brown,  unhealthy  aspect,  and 
some  of  the  lower  leaves  to  fall  off.  As  a  remedy  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
that  an  empty  pot,  which  is  intended  to  receive,  and  form  a  screen,  for  the  pot  that 
contains  the  plant,  be  sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  latter  within  it,  so  that  the 
tops  of  both  be  nearly  level.  I  have,"  adds  Mr.  Mamock,  "  practised  this  for  the 
last  three  years,  both  with  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  during  the  dry  weather 
of  1882,  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  latter  had  their  pots  protected  in  this  way. 
Those  who  cultivate  tropical  ferns  will  also  find  it  of  service  in  preserving  the 
delicate  roots  of  those  plants  firom  the  e£fects  of  dry  heat." 

We  find  these  remarks  in  the  "  Gardener's  Magazine  "  of  1834.  It  is  refreshing 
thus  to  refer  to  the  labours  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  its  assiduous  editor.  Thus,  the 
article  which  immediately  follows  the  one  written  by  Mr.  Mamock,  contains  matter 
that  has  been,  and  can  again  be,  converted  to  great  profit,  and  is  equally  relevant  to 
the  subject  now  under  consideration. 

In  the  year  1^33,  the  writer,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  gentleman's  gardener, 
tells  us  that  he  found,  in  1827,  a  stock  of  seedling  Rhodendron  ponticum,  left  by 
his  predecessor,  amounting  to  several  thousands.  The  plants  were  then  in  a  3-light 
frame,  and  in  order  to  turn  them  to  account  three  thousand  of  the  largest  were 
selected  on  the  28th  of  July  following,  and  carefully  lifted  from  the  seed-bed  with  a 
little  ball  of  earth  attached  to  each.  It  is  not  so  stated,  but  there  can  exist  litde 
doubt  that  this  earth  was  the  sandy  heath-mould  erroneously  called  ''peat."  As  a 
preparatory  step,  a  north  border  behind  the  forcing-houses  had  the  original  soil 
removed  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  inches,  and  the  place  filled  with  '*  peat  earth." 
In  this,  the  plants  were  set  in  nurse  beds,  the  rows  one  foot  asunder,  the  plants  nine 
inches  apart  in  the  rows ;  they  were  then  plentifully  watered  with  a  pot  and  rose. 
The  expense  of  preparing  such  a  bed  with  "  peat "  being  considerable,  the  gardener 
resolved  to  give  the  remaining  stock  (above  1500)  a  trial  in  the  common  light  sandy 
soil  of  the  garden.  Part  of  a  north  border  within  the  kitchen-garden  was  well 
dug,  and  the  surface  smoothly  raked ;  the  best  plants  were  then  selected,  and 
planted  in  rows  across  tJie  border  in  distances  as  before ;  a  good  supply  of  water  was 
then  given.  Seven  hundred  of  the  worst  plants  still  remaining,  were  placed  among 
a  young  plantation  of  Filbert  Trees,  where  the  earth  was  similar,  but  the  situation 
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mucb  exposed.  As  to  the  results,  the  first  set  of  plants  flourished  most  for  a  timer 
having  the  double  advantage  of  greater  strength,  and  a  natural  soil  peculiarly  suitable 
to  their  then  condition,  insomuch  that  '*  three-fourths  of  them  were  planted  out  in 
groups  in  various  parts  of  the  pleasure-grounds  and  woods,  during  the  winter  of 
1830  and  1831,  without  any  other  preparation  than  the  ground  being  well  trenched 
two  feet  deep,  and  the  surface  of  the  bottom  well  broken.**  The  second  set  in  the 
border  of  sandy  loam,  grew  less  strongly  during  the  first  year,  but  they  soon  after 
became  as  well  rooted  as  those  in  the  heath  border,  and  were  equally  capable  of 
being  moved  with  good  balls  attached — '^  a  circumstance  which  very  few  would 
credit  did  they  not  see  it,  but  one  which  has  been  witnessed  by  many  perfectly  well 
qualified  to  judge,  and  among  others,  by  Mr.  W.  M'Nab,  of  the  Eoyal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Edinburgh." 

They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  earth  of  Mitcham  Common,  and  have  visited 
the  fine  American  grounds  of  Messrs.  BoUisson  on  its  southern  boundary,  barely  two 
miles  firom  Croydon,  Surrey,*  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  successful  treatment  of  the 
Rhododendron  in  a  pure  sandy  loam.  In  those  grounds  all  the  new  hybrids  of  that 
beautiful  plant,  the  choicest  Azaleas  of  America  and  Europe,  the  several  species  and 
varieties  of  Ealmia,  &c.,  &c.,  not  only  grow,  but  flourish  with  a  luxuriance  and  beauty 
of  foliage  and  bloom  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  Most  of  the  nurseries  around 
Croydon,  Mitcham,  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  supply  themselves  with  this  loam, 
and  hence  it  is  that  plants  of  the  above  feonilies  are  seen  everywhere.  The  earth  of 
Mitcham  Common  is  not  a  black,  sandy,  heath  mould,  but  an  unadhesive  compound 
of  hazel  loam,  abounding  with  a  peculiar  sand  of  fine  quality,  which  renders  it  open 
and  friable ;  it  is  also  replete  with  the  fibres  of  those  short  grasses  which  form  the 
turf  of  a  sheep  common. 

Wherever  earth  of  a  similar  character  exists,  Ehododendrons  will  flourish,  and, 
with  the  addition  of  some  sandy  heath  soil,  nearly  all  the  hair-rooted  evergreens  and 
"  bog  *'  plants  will  do  so  also.  As  respects  Ehododendrons,  the  article  under  con- 
sideration further  stated  that,  if  ground  has  been  prepared  "by  trenching,  and 
breaking  the  surface  so  that  all  the  grass  and  vegetable  matter  be  properly  mixed, 
no  '  peat '  (heath-mould)  whatever  will  be  required :  even  in  banks  of  veiy  strong 
clay  the  Ehododendron  grew  luxuriantly.*'  In  that  case,  however,  *'  the  ground  had 
been  well  trenched,  and  pits  or  holes  were  made  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants, 
a  portion  of  peat-earth  being  placed  around  and  under  each  plant.'* 

Some  years  since,  a  large  bank  for  the  aforenamed  evergreens  and  Ghent 
Azaleas  was  prepared  in  a  nobleman*s  pleasure  grounds  near  Taplow,  in  Buckingham- 
shire. The  soil  was  naturally  a  heavy  binding  loam ;  it  was  thoroughly  dag  and 
laid  out ;  holes  were  made,  and  into  each  a  suitable  quantity  of  ''  Bagshot  **  heath- 
soil  was  given  to  every  plant,  according  to  the  capacity  and  bulk  required.    Uniformity 

*  The  writer  was  sorry  to  observe  in  this  nursery,  and  also  in  one  near  Croydon,  many  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Kalmias  with  leaves  half-way  dead  and  brown,  as  if  affected  by  an  atmospheric 
epidemic  (early  in  August  instant). 
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of  appearance  was  presenred  by  raking  the  loamy  earth  to  a  little  depth  over 
the  black  soil.  Every  other  operation  being  attended  to  according  to  time  and  season, 
the  plants  flourished,  grew,  blossomed,  and  produced  a  charming  eflect  for  years. 

Between  Hampstead  and  London,  about  Hayerstock-hiU,  numbers  of  Rhode* 
dendrons  were  seen  a  few  years  since  growing  in  the  nursery  grounds  and  little 
gardens  in  front  of  the  villas.  They  appeared  in  good  health,  although  the  soil  was 
a  strong  and  clodding  loam,  resembling  brick  earth.  The  observation  was  casually 
made  at  the  time,  but  it  accords  ^ith  remarks  which  have  been  frequently  made. 
Mr.  Gow,  from  whose  paper  so  much  has  been  extracted,  distinctly  stated  it  to  be 
his  opinion  that  American  plants,  usually  grown  in  peat,  *'  will  grow  and  thrive  even 
in  clay,  and  perfectly  well  in  loam  if  it  be  well  trenched,  and  a  portion  of  leaf-mould 
and  of  the  scrapings  off  roads  be  mixed  with  it,  the  shrubs  being  planted  from  the 
second  week  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  December,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
trees,  so  as  to  be  benefited  by  their  shade.*'  He  includes  Ealmias,  Azaleas,  Andro* 
medas,  Vacciniums,  and  Cistuses.  We  can  attest  that  in  the  high  woody  lands  and 
banks  of  Cleifden  domain,  Bucks,  hundreds  of  self-sown  seedling  Rhododendrons 
flourished  equally  as  the  laurel. 

It  is  urgently  recommended  to  all  persons  who  desire  to  cultivate  Rhododendrons 
extensively^  to  raise  the  stock  from  seeds.  The  mode  is  a  cheap  one,  and  the  variel^ 
obtained  is  almost  endless  as  to  shape,  size,  and  colour,  both  of  the  leaves  and  floweiB» 
particularly  the  latter.    The  seeds  are  sown  in  Februaiy,  upon  a  gentle  hotbed. 

We  make  no  apology  for  thus  trespassing  upon  the  communication  of  an  able  and 
practical  man.  Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  publicity  was  given  to  his  article* 
and  though  many  professional  gardeners  may  have  been  and  are  equally  skilful  and 
fortunate,  there  have  arisen  thousands  of  amateurs  who  could  not  have  met  with  the 
article,  and  to  whom  the  information  thus  extracted  from  it  may  prove  extremely 
valuable.  We  unfortunately  know  but  little  of  causes,  and  are  still  in  great  doubt 
concerning  the  agency  of  earths,  and  of  the  decomposable  substances  with  which  they 
are  and  can  be  combined.  Hence  the  necessity  of  enlarged  experiments,  and  the 
careful  observation  and  registiy  of  results.  As  organic  chemistry  extends  its  analytic 
inquiries,  we  may  perhaps  arrive  at  some  discoveries  which  will  lead  to  geneial 
principles  and  the  adoption  of  precise  modes  of  practice. 
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The  Cainito  or  Common  Star-Apple,  is  the  Chrysophyllum  Cainito  of  Linnseus, 
and  the  Sideroxylon  Pacurero  of  Loefling.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
and  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  America  within  the  Tropics,  and  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Sapotacea,  or  Sapotads  of  Lindley*s  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

In  its  native  countiy  it  grows  to  a  tree  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  forming  a  large 
wide-spreading  head.  Bark  reddish-brown.  Branches  spreading,  covered  with  a 
% 
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rusty  tomentum  whilst  young,  but  which  passes  away  as  they  advance  in  age. 
Leaver  alternate,  entire,  elliptical,  betwixt  four  and  five  inches  long,  acuminated, 
dark  green,  and  smooth  above,  but  thickly  clothed  beneath,  with  short,  soft,  silky 
hairs.  Nerves  parallel  and  transverse.  Petioles  short,  clothed  with  silky  hairs 
like  the  leaves.  Flowers  small,  produced  in  umbellate  fascicles,  arising  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  from  the  extremities  of  the  young  branches.  Calyx  five- 
parted,  rust-coloured,  silky.  Corolla  campanulately-rotate,  with  a  five-parted  spreading 
limb,  yellowish-white.  Stamens  five,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla  and  opposite 
its  segments,  small.  Filaments  short.  Ovary  ovate,  hairy,  ten-celled ;  cells  one- 
seeded.  Style  short.  Stigma  obtuse.  Fruit  a  large,  almost  globose,  ten-celled 
berry;  the  skin  rose-coloured,  smooth  and  shining;  the  pulp  soft,  sweet,  and 
possessing  a  pleasant  flavour,  but  rather  clammy,  and  when  over-ripe,  becoming 
quite  insipid.  It  is,  however,  much  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  forms  one  of  their 
esteemed  fruits. 

Three  other  varieties  besides  the  rose-coloured  are  cultivated,  which  by 
Europeans  are  considered  superior  to  the  species,  viz.: — 

The  Purple  Cainito  (O.  Cainito  Jamaicense). — The  fruit  of  this  kind  is  purple, 
with  a  pulp  of  the  same  colour,  and  is  more  juicy  and  of  a  better  flavour  than 
the  species. 

The  Blue  Cainito  (0.  Cainito  caruleum), — ^The  fruit  is  blue,  as  is  also  the 
pulp ;  and  the  flavour  is  fully  equal  to  the  last. 

The  Cuba  Cainito  (C  Cainito  microphyllum). — This  forms  only  a  small  bush, 
scarcely  exceeding  ten  feet  in  height,  and  often  not  more  than  six.  The  leaves  are 
smaller  than  the  species,  as  is  also  the  fruit ;  the  flavour,  however,  is  fiilly  equal  to 
that  of  the  common  kind. 

These  four  varieties  of  Cainito,  or  Common  Star- Apple,  were  introduced  in  1787 
by  Philip  Miller ;  but,  untQ  the  last  few  years,  they  were  nearly  lost  from  our 
Collections,  and  those  which  remained  in  this  country,  were  retained  in  our  stoves 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  bright  and  silky  foliage,  as  tbe  flowers  ar^ 
very  inconspicuous,  and  but  seldom  produced ;  and  the  fruit  has  not  been  ripened, 
that  we  are  aware  of,  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  season  for  flowering  is 
mid-winter. 

Besides  the  Common  Star-Apple,  several  other  species  of  Chrysophyllum 
produce  fruit,  which,  by  judicious  cultivation,  might  become  superior  even  to  the 
Cainito,    These  are— 

The  Small-fruited  Star-Apple  {Chrysophyllum  microcarpum). — A  native  of 
Hispaniola,  where  it  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  forms  a  tree-like  shrub 
twenty  or  more  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  acute,  smooth  and  shining  above, 
but  covered  beneath  with  pale  silvery  down.  CorpUa  white,  covered  thickly  outside 
with  whitish  sUky  hairs ;  the  segments  are  concave  and  obtuse.  Fruit  the  size  of 
ft  damson  plum,  and  not  much  unlike  that  fruit  in  form ;  pulp  very  sweet,  with  a 
delicious  flavour.     Pedicel  fixed  obUquely. 
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The  Michino  Star-Apple  {ChrysophyUum  Michino). — This  species  is  stated 
by  Don  to  be  a  native  of  Bracamoras,  near  Cavico  and  Matam.  It  there  forms  a 
tree  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  with  tapering,  smooth,  rusty-looking  branches.  The 
leaves  are  about  three  inches  long,  thickly  set  upon  the  branches,  smooth  and  of  the 
same  colour  on  both  surfaces,  obovate,  and  somewhat  blunt.  Flowers  small,  white,, 
and  produced  both  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  also  at  the  termination  of  the 
young  branchlets.  FruU  when  ripe,  of  a  bright  yellow  outside,  whitish  and  clammy 
inside ;  pulp  full  of  juice,  sweet,  and  with  a  grateful  flavour. 

The  Dahson  Star-Apple  {ChrysophyUum  monopyrenum), — ^This  is  the  Chry- 
sophyUum oliviforme  of  "Lam.,  Encyclop.,"  v.  i.,  p.  652;  C  Cainito  of  "Miller's 
Dictionaiy ;"  and  C.  Cainito^  variety  )3  of  Willd.,  Spec.  1,  p.  1083.  It  is  a  native 
of  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  Martinico,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  tropics,  growing 
in  thickets,  and  forming  a  tree  about  thirty  feet  higb^  "  with  a  trunk  not  exceeding 
a  foot  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  cracked,  and  roughish,  but  otherwise  pretty  even 
or  equal  ash-coloured  bark.  The  head  is  thick,  close,  and  bushy  in  the  middle, 
but  not  of  a  regular-formed  shape  ]  and  the  outer  branches^  projecting  into  the  air 
with  a  certain  fim-shaped  regularity,  have  a  very  light  and  elegant  appearance  when 
seen  from  beneath,  in  relief  against  the  sky.  The  general  aspect  and  shape  of  the 
whole  somewhat  resembles  a  fine  young  vigorous  Hawthorn  tree.  Terminal  or 
young  leaf-bearing  branchlets  growing  out  in  a  regular,  flattened,  horizontal,  &n-like 
form,  as  if  they  had  been  regularly  trained  against  a  wall,  densely  clothed  with  a 
coat  of  ferruginous  adpressed  hairs,  which  easily  rub  off,  and  ultimately  ^disappear. 
Young  leaves  clothed  on  both  sides  with  similar  hairs,  which  disappear  from  the 
upper  surface  in  a  short  time.  Petioles  short,  about  an  inch  long,  densely  ferrugineo- 
pubescent.  All  parts  of  the  tree,  while  young,  are  milky  when  cut  or  broken. 
Leaves  alternate,  oval,  approaching  to  oblong,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  two 
broad ;  shortly  acuminate,  sometimes  retuse,  entire,  with  simple,  parallel,  equi- 
distant, inconspicuous  nerves  above,  when  adult,  smooth  and  shining;  beneath, 
beautifully  satiny,  with  pale,  ferruginous,  dose-pressed,  silky  hairs ;  the  midrib  and 
nerves  deeper  ferruginous  than  the  rest.  Before  they  fall,  the  leaves  turn  to  a 
beautiful  deep  rich  red,  variously  marbled  and  mottled  vnth  yellow  or  white. 
Pedicels  axillary  all  along,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  and  even  coming  out 
here  and  there  on  the  older,  thicker  branches ;  aggregated,  very  irregular  in 
number,  shorter  than  the  petioles,  round,  densely  ferrugineo-pubescent.  Flowers 
yeiy  small,  scentless.  Buds  globose,  ferrugineo-pubescent.  Calyx  of  five,  or  often 
six,  rarely  four,  rounded,  imbricated  sepals ;  the  two  or  three  outer  ones  densely 
ferrugineo-pubescent.  Corolla  sub-campanulate,  pale  greenish  or  yellovdsh-white, 
clothed  outside  with  shining  close-pressed  hairs  of  the  same  colour ;  tube  longer  than 
the  calyx ;  limb  in  five  or  often  .six,  rarely  four,  shallow,  ovate-obtuse,  patent,  sub- 
revolute  lobes.  Fruit  a  shining,  purplish-black,  ovate-oblong  drupe,  about  an  inch 
long,  and  half-an-inch  broad,  narrowed,  and  almost  pointed  at  the  top,  but  other- 
vdse  much  resembling  a  Date  in  figure,  tipped  with  the  dry  remains  of  the  short 
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style,  and  capped  at  the  base  by  the  persistent  calyr.  It  abounds  in  a  viscid  milk ; 
and  the  flesh  is  tolerably  juicy  and  sweet,  with  something  of  an  astringent,  fig-like 
flavour.  * 

The  S1LVEBY-T.EAVED  STAEt-ApPLE  {ChrysophyUum  argenteum), — ^This  kind  is 
a  native  of  Martinico,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1758.  It  forms  a  tree-like 
shmb  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  with  wide-spreading,  slender  branches.  The 
leaves  are  ovate-oblong,  fiEdcately  acuminated*  smooth  and  shining  on  the  upper 
Bur&ce,  and  clothed  with  a  silvery  tomentum  beneath.  FnUt  round,  of  a  dirty- 
purplish  blue  colour,  about  the  size  of  an  Orleans  plum.  Pidp  blue,  soft,  juicy, 
and  with  a  pleasant  flavour. 

The  Giabbous  Stab-Apple  {ChrysophyUum  glabrvm) — ^ia  also  a  native  of 
Martinico,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1823.  It  grows  to  a  spreading  shruht  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  about  two  inches  long,  ovate-oblong,  and  smooth 
on  both  surfaces.  The  flowers  are  white.  Fndt  elliptical,  about  the  size  of  an 
olive,  smooth,  of  a  purplish-blue.    Pulp  sweet  and  clammy. 

The  Fitakaba,  ob  Boxbuboh^s  Stab-Apple  {ChrysophyUum  Boscburghit),  A 
native  of  Silhet,  where  it  grows  to  a  middle-sized  tree.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate- 
acuminated,  smooth  on  both  sides,  with  parallel  veins,  and  three  or  four  inches  long. 
The  fruit  is  globose,  five-seeded,  the  size  of  an  Orleans  plum,  smooth,  and  when 
ripe  of  ft  bright  yellow  colour.  Th^  pulp  is  firm,  sweet  and  very  clammy,  but  when 
fully  ripe  is  rather  insipid ;  the  natives,  however,  eat  it  greedily. 

The  Nabbow-leaved  StabtApple  {ChrysophyUum  angu^stifolium). — ^A  native 
of  St.  Domingo,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  The  leaves  are  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  the  privet ;  the  upper  surface  dark  green,  and  shining, 
with  parallel  veins,  and  the  under  surface  clothed  with  ferruginous  tomentum.  The 
fruit  is  olive-shaped,  two-seeded,  and  irregular  at  the  base. 

The  Long-lbaved  Stab-Apple  {ChrysophyUum  macrophyUum), — ^A  native  of 
Sierra  Leone,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1824.  It  forms  a  lofty  tree  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  long  and  large,  oblong-lanceolate,  thickly 
clothed  beneath  mth  ferrugineous  tomentum.  Fruit  large.  Pulp  sweet,  clammy, 
and  with  a  rather  pleasant  flavour. 

Although  many  of  the  above  kinds,  in  addition  to  their  value  a»  firuit-bearers, 
become  timber  trees,  yet  their  wood  is  generally  porous,  and  soon  perishes  if  exposed 
to  the  weather ;  the  natives,  therefore,  use  it  only  for  in-door  work,  for  which  it 
answers  well. 

All  the  species  and  varieties  are  of  the  easiest  culture. 

The  temperature  requisite  is  that  of  a  moderate  stove,  where  they  can  receive  a 
good  supply  of  air  and  moisture  at  one  season  of  the  year,  and  partial  drought  with 
a  little  bottom-heat  at  the  other.  One  of  our  plants  of  the  C  Cainito,  at  Chatsworth, 
is  planted  out  in  the  east  border  of  the  large  conservatory,  contiguous  to  the  flue, 

*  Hooker,  in  <<  Bot  Mag.,**  3303. 
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vheie  its  roots  can  receive  a  considerable  portion  of  heat,  and  in  this  situation  it 
Appeaia  to  flonnsh  well,  although  at  present  it  has  not  shown  a  disposition  to  flower. 
Our  observations  on  the  treatment  of  this  and  other  species  at  Chatsworth  would 
warrant  us  in  drawing  the  following  conclusions  as  to  their  cultivation  as  firuit 
trees: — 

If  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  in  pots  or  tnbs,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  turfy  loam, 
one  part  sandy  peat,  and  one  part  verj  rotten  manure,  roughly  brahen  and  well 
mixed,  is  the  best  soil ;  but  if  it  is  desirable  to  grow  them  in  the  border  of  a  stove, 
any  rich  turff  loam,  without  admixture,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Good  drainage,  if  in  tubs,  and  a  well-drained  place  in  the  prepared  border,  for 
such  as  are  turned  out,  is  of  importance  ;  for  although  some  of  the  species  naturally 
grow  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  and  in  other  situations  where  their  rootA  have  free 
access  to  moisture,  yet  they  soon  become  stunted  in  their  growth  and  diseased  if 
subjected  to  stagnant  water. 
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Modeiafe  bottom-heat  is  a^  important  requisite,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  this 
is  not  vezy  strong,  either  over  moist  or  over  dry  ;  as  an  average,  about  70^  is  suffi- 
cient, with  moisture  to  prevent  the  roots  becoming  parched. 

During  the  spring  season,  give  plenty  of  air,  and  only  a  moderate  degree  of  heat. 
The  chief  growth  takes  place  during  July,  August,  and  September.  The  flowering 
season  of  most  of  the  species  takes  place  betwixt  November  and  April.  In  winter 
the  plants  require  more  heat,  especially  at  the  roots,  than  is  generally  given  to  the 
stove ;  by  this  means  the  wood  becomes  hardened  and  the  plants  are  able  to  perfect 
their  flowering  buds,  and  thus  success  may  be  safely  anticipated. 

Syringe  and  water  freely  during  the  time  of  vigorous  growth ;  give  a  liberal 
supply  at  the  roots  during  the  season  of  flowerings  and  occasionally  supply  with  thin 
liquid  manure ;  whilst  the  plants  are  in  torpidity  keep  them  rather  diy  than  other- 
wise, especially  over  their  tops ;  when  the  fruit  swell,  also  treat  liberally  with  water 
and  liquid  manure ;  but  curtail  the  quantity  on  the  fruit  approaching  ripeness ;  thia 
will  insure  a  good  flavour. 


THE  MUSTARD  TREB. 


How  various  have  been  the  conjectures  respecting  the  Mustard  tree  of  the 
ancients,  and,  until  a  few  years  ago,  how  little  was  with  certainty  known.  The 
greater  portion  of  readers  believed  it  to  be  either  the  same  plant  grown  by  us  under 
the  name  of  Mustard,  or  some  other  species  of  the  genus,  a  native  of  Eastern 
countries,  assuming  a  tree-like  size  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  and 
the  peculiar  richness  of  the  soil.  The  species  which  have  been  selected  by  di£ferent 
persons  as  the  probable  ones  are  as  follows : — 

The  Pebsiak  Mustard  {Sinapis  Kaher), — ^A  yellow  flowering  annual,  common 
thronghout  Persia  and  Syria,  gromig  about  eighteen  inches  or  tm)  feet  high,  and 
flowering  in  June  and  July.    Introduced  to  this  country  about  thirty  years  ago. 

The  Obiemtai<  Mustabd  {Sinapia  orientaUs), — ^This  is  also  an  annual,  growing 
abundantly  in  most  Eastern  countries,  after  the  manner  of  our  Charlock  or  Eedlock 
{Sinapis  arvefms).  It  produces  its  yellow  flowers  in  June,  wiU  attain  the  height  of 
two  feet  or  more,  and  was  introduced  in  1778. 

The  Egyftiak  Mustaed  {Sinapis  turgida), — ^This  species  is  distributed  through- 
out Egypt  and  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  has  been  thought  to  be  the  kind 
mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  Talmud  as  becoming  sufficiently  lofty  and  spreading 
to  cover  a  tent,  and  also  growing  into  a  large  branching  herb  sufficiently  strong  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  man.  It  is  only  an  annual,  however,  bearing  yellow  flowers, 
and  usually  growing  about  three  feet  in  height,  although  under  peculiar  circumstances 
it  will  grow  much  higher.    It  was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1819. 

The  Tbee  Mustabd  {Sinapis  fruticosa). — ^A  small  semi-shrubby  species,  usually 
growing  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high,  and  under  fieivourable  circumstancea^ 
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to  three  feet.  It  is  a  native  of  Madeiza,  and  is  not,  <liat  we  are  avrtierot  found 
either  in  a  wild  or  cultiTated  form  in  Syria  or  any  of  the  neigUbowing  dOtatries.  It 
produces  yellow  flowers,  and  waa  introduced  in  1777. 

Of  these  four  species  of  Sinapis,  the  ihxee  .first  ase  annnals,  tod  with  the 
exception  of  the  Egyptian  kind  (iS^.  ^rgruio)  are  of  low  growth,  ^md  >spread  very  little ; 
and  although  the  latter  under  peculiarly  fftTOUiabld  4»ro»nistences  lliay  attain  a 
considerable  size,  yet  its  ordinary  height  being  only  about  three  ftet,  it  woold 
scarcely  appear  a  suitable  plant  to  select  as  an  illuatration  of  the  suligM:,  into  wfaidi 
the  Mustard  tree  is  introduced  in  the  sacred  wridags. 

The  fourth  species  (5.  ,/rutico«a)  possesses  more  of  tile  ahasaetars  of  the  Eastern 
Mustard  tree  than  any  of  the  others,  but  not  being  «  natiTe  of  Byzia,  or  any  of  tiie 
surrounding  countries,  and  our  ignoxance  as  to.whatber  it  was  ever  known  to  the 
ancients,  probabilities  are  against  its  beang  the  plant  intended,  :and  also  from  its  low 
growth  it  could  scarcely  be  yiewedin  thelii^of  a  tree,buftzadieraaagaidenherb. 

In  the  sacred  writings  the  Mustard  tree  is  several  times  mentioned.  In  Matthew 
ziii.,  V.  31,  32,  the  seeds  are  described  as  very  snutll  ("  the  least  of  all  seeds  "),  and 
the  plant,  when  matured,  to  be  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becoming  a  tree,  so 
that  the  fowls  of  the  air  may  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches ;  in  Mark  iv.,  y.  33, 
it  is  said  to  become  the  largest  of  all  garden  herbs,  and  to  form  great  branches ;  and 
in  Luke  xiii.,  y.  10,  it  is  said  to  increase  and  grow  up  to  a  tree.  From  these  several 
descriptions,  it  will  be  apparent  that  none  of  the  foregoing  species  of  SmapU  can 
be  the  true  Mustard  of  the  ancients. 

The  great  Liimffius  believed  that  it  was  a  species  of  Phytolaeea,  which^fae  named 
adatica ;  little,  heweyer,  is  known  of  this  species ;  it  may  possibly  be  identical  with 
either  Phytclaeea  abyuimoa  or  Phytolacca  dodecandra.  The  first  of  these  Ihrms 
an  evergreen  shrub,  from  six  to  eight -feet  high,  and  spreading  in  proportion.  The 
Isaves  are  oblong-lanceolate,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  semipendent  raoemes, 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  sqteUs  are  five,  and  the  fruit  is  a  ten-seeded 
berry.    It  was  introduced  in  1775. 

The  Phttoiacca  bodscandba  is  an  faeihaoeous  species,  which  grows  to  six  or 
eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  ovateK>blong,  with  a  recurved  point,  and  ikeflowmt 
are  red  and  produced  in  axillary  racemes.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Frost  has 
considered  this  species  to  be  the  true  Mustard  tree. 

Phytolaoeads  are  nearly  related  to,  and  were  formerly  associated  with  Chenopods 
{Ohenopodiaoea),  but  at  present  they  are  separated  into  nine  genera,  and  constitiite 
a  natural  order  called  Phyudacoaeaa,  They  are  all  moi^  or  less  acrid,  bat  in  some 
this  property  is  conaidemble ;  heat,  however,  will  dissipate  the  greater  part  of  it,  and 
hence  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  P.  deeandra  are  boiled  and  eaten,  the  former 
like  aq^aragus,  the  latter  like  spinach.  A  rich  scarlet  colouring  matter  is  also 
obtained  from  the  berries. 

During  the  travels  of  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  also  of  Mr.  Banks,  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  they  observed  a  tree,  which,  from  its  Arab  name,  and  the  uses 
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madd  of  its  benles,  ihay  belieyed  to  be  the  true  Mustard  tree.  On  Mr.  David  Doa 
yyftmiaWfcg  tho  speGUDeos  fuiiuslied  by  tbese  gentlemeiii  he  found  them  to  be  taken 
from  a  yeij  different  plan!  to  anj  species  of  Sinapis  or  Pbjtolacoa,  and  to  belong  to 
an  entirely  new  geans,  wbiek  has  been  named  Salvadora,  and  the  species  persica. 
The  peooliarity  of  its  stncture  doesjiot  allow  of  its  being  associated  with  any 
previously-known  order  of  plants ;  it  therefore  stands  as  the  type  of  a  new  Order, 
named  Sdhadaraeea^ 

This  plant  fonns  a  moderate-sized  tree  or  shrub.  Stem  swelled  at  the  joints. 
Braneke$  numerous  and  spreading.  Bark  acrid,  especially  that  of  the  root.  The 
lsave9  are  opposite,  entire,  ooiiaceous,  ovate,  with  the  veining  scarcely  perceptible. 
Flowers  small,  and  produced  in  loose  leafy  patacles,  the  lower  portions  bdng  axillary, 
and  the  upper  part  terminating  the  lM:anchlets.  Calyaf  of  four  sepals,  small.  CoroUa 
monopetalous,  four-parted.    FntiU  a  berry. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  1844,  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject 
was  read  by  Dr.  Boyle,  which  confirms  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  previously- 
mentioned  gentleman,  that  the  Salvadora  Persica  is  the  true  Mustard  tree  of  the 
ancients. 

**  Dr.  Hoyle  stated  that  he  had  received  his  information  respecting  this  plant  from 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ameuny,  a  native  of  Syria,  who  told  him  that  he  knew 
the  Mustard  tree  well,  that  the  native  name  was  Ehardal,  and  that  the  seeds  were 
employed  there  for  exactly  the  same  purposes  as  mustard  is  with  us.  Dr.  Boyle 
referred  to  a  variety  of  sources,  to  obtain  some  explanation  of  Ehardal,  as  applicable 
to  a  tree  of  Palestine ;  but  was  unable  to  proceed  beyond  the  Asiatic  names  of  three 
kinds,  enumerated  in  his  manuscript  Materia  Mediea  of  the  East  1,  Khardal,  or 
Common  Mustard;  2,  Khardal  barree^  or  Wild  Mustard  ;  8,  Ehardal  Boomee, 
or  Turkish  Mustard.  This  last  was  the  plant  to  which  he  referred.  On  the  Doctor 
examining  the  Index  of  his  *'  Dlustrations  of  Himalayan  Botany,*'  he  found  the 
word  Khafjalf  as  one  of  the  names  of  a  tree  in  North-west  India,  apparently  well 
suited  to  be  the  Mustard  tree  of  Scripture,  though  he  had  no  proof  that  it  extended 
into  Palestine.  This  is  the  Salvadora  Persica,  first  obtained  from  the  Persian 
Gulf;  which  is  there  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  with  drooping  branches,  and  leaves 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  Olive,  with  acrid  bark  and  edible  berries." 

"  Dr.  Boxburgh  describes  the  same  tree  as  common  in  the  peninsula  of  India, 
growing  well  in  every  soil,  producing  flowers  and  ripe  fruit  all  the  year  round,  with 
the  inflorescence  in  panicles ;  the  berries  red  and  juicy,  much  smaller  than  a  grain 
of  blade  pepper,  having  a  strong  aromatic  smell,  and  taste  much  like  garden  cresses. 
Betz  had  previously  obtained  the  same  plant  from  Tranquebar,  and  had  called  it 
Embelia  grossulariaJ" 

**  Forskal  found  it  in  Arabia,  and  called  it  Cissus  arhorea,  stating  that  it  was 
much  esteemed  by  the  Arabs,  and  even  celebrated  by  their  poets.  Having  traced  this 
tree  from  India  up  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  the  Doctor  was  still  unable  to 
find  any  authority  for  its  being  found  in  Palestine.   On  inquiiy,  he  was  informed  by 
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Dr.  Lindle^  that  he  had  seen  specimens  of  the  plant  collected  1^  Bovd  near  Moimt 
Sinai.  CaptuQs  Irfa;  and  Mangles  also  mentdon  meeting  ^th  the  same  plant  as  the; 
Advanced  towards  Eerak  from  the  southern  extremi^  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Mr.  Ameonj 
fiirther  informed  Dr.  Boyle  that  the  Khardal  is  found  in  the  neighhouifaood  of 
Jerusalem,  and  most  abundantly  oa  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  raund  the  Sea  of 
Tiberiaa." 

"The  Doctor  concluded  his  interesting  paper,  of  which  we  give  bnt  a  brief 
summary,  by  stating,  that  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  authentic  specimens,  ha 
felt  no  doubt  that  Saivadora  Peniea  is  the  true  Mustard  tree  of  Scripture,  '  as  it 
has  a  small  seed,  which  produces  a  largo  tree,  with  numerous  branches,  is  which  tho 
birds  of  the  air  take  shelter ;  that  the  seed  is  posaessed  of  the  some  properties,  and 
is  used  for  the  same  purposes  ss  Mustard  is  with  us,  and  has  a  name  Khardal,  of 
which  Sinapi  is  the  true  translation,  and  which,  moreover,  grows  abundantly  on  the 
Tery  ehores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  our  Sariour  addressed  to  the  moltitude  the 
parable  of  the  Mustard  tree." "  ♦ 


HBCSIPTION  of  XBB  WOOIkCCI. 
a  Bnnch  of  SinapU  ScAtf,  Or  Finlin  UmUrd.         i       i  Flowtr  at  ditti 
b  Plomr  of  lUtle.  /  Flonr  miigni 

e  B*«L-podof dJCto.  I       gYnltetaiuo. 

ttBnath<aSalraderaPirtita,ortn»UattKtilne.    \       A  Sootlon of  frni 

*  Giud.  Chnm.,  1S44, 
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FLORICULTURAL  NOTICES. 

NBW  AND  RARE  PLANTS  FIGURBD  AND  DBSCBIBED  IN  THE  *« BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE'' 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  PERIODICALS  FOR  AUGUST. 

AciciA  ixioPHTLL^  A  stngglmg  bush,  remarkable  for  the  large  qtiantity  of  liacid  glands  and 
hairs  whidi  cover  its  brandies.  The  flowers  are  sweet  scented,  in  small  yellow  heads,  seated  on 
short  hairy  stalks  in  the  axils  of  the  phyllodes.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  presented  to  the  Horti- 
cultoral  Society  by  Dr.  Henderson,  fimn  New  Sonth  Wales,  in  December,  1844,  and  requires 
the  greenhouse,  thriving  in  any  good  rich  loamy  soil,  and  flowering  freely  in  March.  It  is  propa- 
gated best  by  seeds,  but  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  in  the  ordinary  way^ — Joum,  ffort,  8oe,  m,, 
p.  244. 

Amtgdalvb  PBSsici,  Sanguinea  jplena.  This  is  a  0emi-double  variety  of  the  Peach,  with  dark 
crimson  flowers,  and  quite  hardy.  It  is  a  very  fine  and  handsome  phmi. — Joum.  Sort,  Soe,  iiL, 
p.  246. 

Anoblonia  ▲noustifolia.  Narrow-kftved  Angelonia,  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Mexico^ 
from  Mr.  Hartweg.  It  is  a  half-shrubby  stove  perennial,  growing  fireely  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sandy  peat,  in  equal  proportions^  with  plenty  of  moisture.  It  is  easily  increased 
by  cuttings,  and  produces  its  deep  violet  flowers  from  June  to  October,  but  afterwards  should  be 
kept  rather  dry,  particulariy  during  winter.  It  is  a  very  handsome  little  plant,  and  one  deserving 
a  place  in  every  stove  or  warm  greenhousew-^onm.  Sort.  Soe,  liL,  p.  24S. 

AxoMMA.  MuBBATi,  Dr.  Mwraj^B  Arimxma.  Few  of  the  Arcidem  are  more  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion than  the  present,  of  which  tubers  were  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Law,  of  Tanna.  It  was  discovered 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Bandsda  hills,  to  the  south-west  of  Surat.  Beared  in  the  stove,  it  sends  up, 
in  early  springy  first  the  very  ddioate  v^te  inflorescence,  and  afterwards  the  leaves. — Bot»  Mag.f 
t.  4388. 

BouvABDiA  Cavarxlleui,  CcmcmXUUt'i  Bcwfoirdia.  A  small  greenhouse  shrub,  bearing  scariet 
tubular  smooth  flowers,  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  raised  at  the  Horticultural  Society  Gardens, 
from  seeds  received  from  Mr.  Hartweg  in  January,  1846,  from  Mexico.  In  cultivation  it  is  about 
as  graceful  as  a  FwMa  macrotUma,  Treat  the  same  as  for  the  old  Bowmrdia  trijphyUOf  and  if 
rather  stunted,  flowers  are  produced  freely  from  the  old  wood.  It  should  be  kept  nearly  dry  aU 
the  winter. — Joum.  Sort.  Soc.  iiL,  p.  247. 

BuRTONiA  PUI.CHBU.A,  BeatU^ful  BwrUma,  A  charming  species  raised  by  Messrs.  Lucombe 
and  Pince,  of  Exeter.  It  forms  a  shrub  about  two  feet  high,  with  slender  branches,  heath-like 
leaves,  and  the  flowers  copious  and  large,  terminating  the  ramifications.  It  flowers  during  the 
spring  and  summer  montha — Bot.  Mag.^  t  4392. 

Calcbolabia  cuNBiFOBHis,  Wedgt-Uo/ced  Oaloeolaria,  Baised  from  seeds  purchased  ttom 
Mr.  Thomas  Bridges,  in  1846,  and  said  to  be  from  Bolivia.  This,  in  its  wild  state,  is  a  stiff,  short, 
brsndied  bush,  but  when  cultivated  has  much  larger  and  softer  leaves,  and  weaker  branches.  The 
flowers  are  about  as  large  as  those  of  OalceoUma  UUegrifoUa^  and  of  a  pale  lemon  colour. — Jcum, 
Sort.  Soc  iii,  p.  242. 

GiBBHOPBiALUM  FiMBBiATOii,  Fimbriated  Oirrhopetalum,  A  rare  and  most  lovely  plant,  sent 
by  J.  £.  Law,  Esq.,  to  the  Boyal  Gardens,  from  Bombay,  where  it  is  said  to  be  by  no  means 
oonunon,  growing  on  Ayeen  trees,  about  Parr  and  the  Rotunda  Ghaut.  Attached  to  masses  of 
Sphagnum,  and  suspended  from  a  rafter  of  the  Orchideous  House,  it  bears  its  most  curious  green 
flowers  copiously  in  April  and  May. — Bot,  Mag.,  t.  4391. 

Episcia  bioolob,  Two-^sohwred  Epiteia,  A  very  pretty  Gesneriaoebus  plant,  raised  from  seeds 
sent  from  New  Grraada  by  Mr.  Purdie.  It  blooms  in  the  stove,  and  continues  throwing  up  flowers 
for  several  weeks  in  sncceasion,  many  growing  together  among  the  ample  dark  foliage,  and  of  white 
colour,  bordered  with  purpla — JBoi.  Mag.f  1  4390. 

LiTHOSPBBMUM  OAMBSCBiis,  Soory  QromwdL    Synonymous  with  our  BaUckia  eaneseent,  1 151. 

Napolbona  impbbialu,  Imperial  NapoUona.  A  more  than  ordinary  interest  has  attached  to 
this  planty  arising  partly  from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  qpedes  was  discovered,  and 
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partly  firom  its  namey  given  in  honour  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  ever  lived,  and, 
BtiU  more,  perhaps,  fix>m  the  singular  structure  and  colour  of  the  flower.  During  the  month  of 
May  of  the  present  year,  one  of  the  living  plants  brought  home  by  Mr.  Whitfield  in  1843,  and 
purchased  by  His  Grace  ^e  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  produced  perfect  flowers.  The  flowers 
arq  of  gingnlM*  construction,  not  much  unlike  those  of  Passiflora  ;  the  prevailing  colour  is  a  rich 
apricot  orange  ;  each  of  the  outer  sepals  is  marked  with  a  deep  crimson  purple  spot,  forming,  when 
the  flower  is  perfect,  a  basal  ring  of  that  colour ;  the  crown  is  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  veiy 
conspicuous.    Altogether  this  plant  is  of  first-rate  importance. — BoL  Mag.,  t  4387. 

•Zauschnb&ia  califo&nica,  OcUifomian  Zcnac/Moria.  Raised  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr. 
Hartweg,  in  fields  about  Santa  Cruz,  in  California,  and  received  at  the  Horticultural  Society 
Gardens,  May  11, 1847.  This  curious  plant,  which  it  has  so  long  been  an  object  to  obtain,  proves 
to  be  a  species  of  much  horticultural  interest  It  forms  a  bushy  perennial  about  three  feet  high, 
and  every  branch  emits  from  the  axils  of  all  the  upper  leaves  one  horizontal  bright  scarlet  flower 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  When  in  bloom,  ^e  plant  is  in  appearance  not  mudi  unlike  a 
Fuchsia,  but  the  calyx  tube  has  four  stout  ribs.  It  grows  freely  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  is 
easily  increased  by  cuttings  and  seeds.  The  seedlings  flower  in  the  first  season  in  the  month  of 
September,  if  sown  in  May.  It  is  a  fine  hardy  speaes,  rivalling  the  Fuchsia,  and  most  probaUy 
will  flower  from  June  to  October,  if  planted  in  a  warm  dry  situation,  on  rock-work. — Joum.  BorL 
Soc.  iii,  p.  241. 


NEW,  RARE,  OR  INTERESTING  PLANTS,  IN  FLOWER,  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  SUBURBAN 

NURSERIES  AND  GARDENS. 

AeAiiisiA  puiGHBLLA.  A  charming  little  plant,  and  when  seen  in  sueh  fine  condition  as  in  this 
specimen,  completely  laden  with  pale  stnaw-coloured  flowers,  is  an  object  of  oonsiderable  beauto; 
We  notioed  it  in  the  collection  of  S.  Rocker,  Esq.,  Wandsworth. 

AoALMTLA  8TAMINEA.  We  again  notice  this  handsome  species  in  a  collection  of  plants  fonwrded 
for  exhibition  to  the  Hortienltcffal  Gardens  by  Messrs.  Veitdi.  The  plant  keeps  its  eharactery 
though  we  still  think  it  has  not  yet  had  the  necessary  treatment  for  the  frdl  developsment  of  its 
beanty,  so  that  a  fiur  amount  of  bloom  shall  be  produced  in  proportion  to  the  foliage, 

BuKLmoTONiA  FBAORANS.  MessTS.^  RollisBon  have  recently  had  this  delicatd^-coloared  and 
highly-fragrant  Orchid  in  fine  bloom.  The  latter  quality  is  quite  sufficient  t^  create  admiration 
wherever  it  is  seen  in  flower. 

BuBTONU  viLLOSA.  MesBTS.  Piuce  and  Co.,  Exeter,  exhibited  in  Jfrnae  last,  at  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  a  new  species  of  Burtonia,  with  large  vosylilao-ooloored  flowers ; 
the  speoimen  being  small,  no  oonect  idea  of  its  habit  could  be  ffiwtn ;  however,  its  handsome 
flowers  will  make  it  a  &vourite  with  the  cultivator. 

Cribonia  glutinosa.  We  noticed  this  species  last  year,  as  a  most  promising  plant  for 
specimen  cultivation,  and  Messra  Henderson  have  had  a  beantifbl  plant  in  fine  condition.  The 
flowers  are  rich  rosy  lilac  colour,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  well  thrown  out  above  the  foliage^ 
which  is  neat,  and  a  rich  deep  glose^y  green.  The  Uoom  lasts  a  considerable  time  longer  than  any 
of  the  other  species. 

DBNDBOBXini  sp.  NOV.  A  fine  and  handsome  species  ;  the  habit  is  much  like  D.  longio&mu, 
though  the  flowers  are  three  or  four  times  as  burge,  and  of  the  purest  white,  with  a  qiot  of  rich 
maiie-colour  on  the  lip  ;  they  are  produced  in  pairs,  and  are  veiy  striking  and  conspiouons* 
Messrs.  Veitch  are  the  introducers  and  cultivators  of  the  above. 

Dbndrobium  sanouinolentum.  a  very  fine  and  well  oultivatod  specimen  we  recently  met  with 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick.  The  flowers  are  pale  straw-colonr,  rendered 
still  gayer  by  a  deep  blood-red  blotch  on  each  petaL  A  pUnt  sunilar  to  the  above  is  veiy  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  such  condition  of  flower. 

Erica  vbntsicosa  obandifloba.  In  the  nurseiy  of  Mr.  Glendinning,  Chiswick,  in  June  last^ 
we  notioed  a  specimen  of  this  hybrid  Heath  blooming  finely,  and  otherwise  in  good  condition.  The 
colour  of  the  flower  being  a  rich  carmine  added  gready  to  its  attraction,  blooming  as  it  does  like 
all  the  ventricose  varieties. 
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Erica  ooocihba  minor.  Another  hybrid  Tsriety  we  observed,  with  bright  roee-coloDred  flowera, 
the  limb  fonning  a  pure  white  star,  a  most  prolific  bloomer ;  both  the  above  are  admirable  varieties^ 
and  worthy  a  place  in  every  collection  of  the  Erica. 

EcBiTn  8P.  NOV.  A  species  introdnced  by  MesBS.  Yeiteh  from  the  Brazils,  has  pale  flesh- 
coloored  flowers,  yellow  in  the  throat,  about  two  inches  long,  spreading  at  the  month  about  an  inch- 
and-a-half,  not  very  handsome,  compared  with  others  in  cultivation.  It  has  a  fine  habit,  with 
bright  and  glossy-green  foliage. 

€U>ifPH0L0BiUM  sp.  NOV.  An  introdnetion  firom  New  Holland,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time 
in  Messrs.  RoUisson's  collection  at  Tooting,  in  July  last  The  species  has  a  shrubby  habit,  with 
dull  green  foliage.  The  flowws,  which  are  a  pale  though  bright  yellow,  are  produced  in 
abundance.    No  doubt  it  will  be  a  usefol  plant  for  specimen  eoltivation. 

Lacjsna  bicolob.  Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  C.  R  Warner,  Esq.,  has  flowered  the  above. 
The  QMcimen  had  two  long  scapes  of  pale  straw-oolovred  flowers,  with  some  purplish  stripes  on 
the  lip ;  it  exhibited  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  more  than  its  own  merit,  as  a  handsome  and 
ornamental  plant. 

Maclsania  oobdata.  In  the  Nursery  of  Messrs.  RoUissott  we  found  this  species  exhibiting 
flowers  of  a  reddish  colour,  shading  mndi  paler  towards  the  mouth ;  they  are  produced  in  dusters 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  on  a  short  stem.  The  foliage  is  small,  and  the  whole  plant  was  little  more 
than  a  foot  h]|[^ 

ONaniuM  SP.  NOV.  We  have  received  i^rom  Mesns.  Hendsrson,  Pine  Applo-plaoe,  Nursery, 
a  spedmen  of  a  very  handsome  Qneid.  The  flower-seape  is  thirty  inches  long,  slender  and 
branched,  with  the  bloom  set  pretty  thickly  upon  it  The  ground  colour  of  the  three  upper  petals 
is  ridi  yellow,  strongly  marked  with  brown  ;  labeUum  brij^t  yellow,  with  a  few  brown  spots  on 
the  upper  part  The  lower  petals  are  small,  greenish,  and  spotted  with  brown.  The  habit  and 
general  appearance  of  the  plant  is  that  of  0.  puio,  the  distinction  being  in  the  flowers,  which  are 
considerably  lai*ger  and  handsomer. 

Piiiblba  Wbippooiana.  Anotiier  novelty  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  having 
globular  heads  of  bloom,  pure  white,  the  individual  flower  considerably  larger  than  generally  seen 
in  this  section,  and  of  more  substance  ;  the  foliage  is  more  robust,  as  is  the  whole  plant  The 
specimen,  though  mall,  was  quite  sofiicient  to  indicate  its  great  utility  to  the  lovers  of  the 
ornamental  and  free-blooming  plants. 

Tbopjbolvm  spsaosuM.  We  noticed  a  fine  plant  of  this  ornamental  genus  in  the  Nursery  of 
Messrs.  Fraier,  Lea  Bridge  Road.  This  species,  fi<om  the  colour,  profusion,  and  graceful 
appearance  when  laden  with  bloom*  will  amply  repay  tiie  cultivator. 

Tbopjbolum  umbbllatum.  a  native  of  Peru,  and  introduced  by  Messrs.  Ydtoh ;  has  small, 
tubular  flowers  of  a  scarlet  colour,  produced  but  soantily  over  the  plant  The  habit  is  good  and  neat 

Yanoa  tbbbs.  In  a  oollectioa  of  Orchids  exhibited  by  Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  C.  B. 
Warner,  Esq.,  we  noticed  a  Vcmda  tere$  much  smaller  in  flower  than  the  variety  in  common 
«oltivation;  it  differs  in  other  respects,  the  colour  is  math,  deeper,  while  the  labellnm  is  void  of 
the  rich  yellow  colour,  as  well  as  the  brown  spots  or  stripes.  The  ^pearance  and  habit  in  other 
respects  is  the  same. 
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Ths  long-oontmned  wet  weather  has  nndered  the  use  of  the  watezing-pot  in  the  open  air  nnne- 
oeeaary.  The  cnltiyator's  attention  has  been  chiefly  engaged  in  keeping  the  iower-garden  free  from 
weeds,  and  staking  all  the  tall-growing  kinds  in  the  borderB  or  on  the  lawn,  to  prevent  the  bois- 
terous winds  and  limtbing  rains  frtnn  breaking  them  down.  Sevend  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants, 
also,  which  had  been  placed  out  of  dooniy  have  had  to  be  remoTod  again  to  the  house  to  shield  them 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

Everything  in  the  flower-garden  will  now  have  arrived  at  some  degree  of  perfection,  and  should 
the  weaUier  during  this  mondi  prove  fine,  a  rich  display  of  flowers  may  be  expected.  The  various 
kinds  of  AnagaUit,  Verbena,  and  other  bedded  pUmts,  should  be  kept  constantly  pegged  to  the- 
ground,  otherwise  ^ey  are  either  broken  by  the  wind,  or,  by  being  twisted,  become  shabby  for  tiie 
remainder  of  the  season.  Freedom  frxmi  weeds,  and  genezal  deanliness,  is  of  great  importance  ; 
without  this  the  greatest  display  of  bloom  is  lost,  as  nothing  can  compensate  for  want  of  neatness. 

Always  keep  on  hand  a  good  supply  of  Scariet  Pelargoniuiiis,  Fudisias,  CuphsBSS,  Salvias,  and 
Verbenas,  potted  in  largo  pots,  and  in  vigorous  growth,  to  replace  any  that  go  out  of  bloom,  or 
become  damaged,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  garden  may  at  all  times  be  kept  in  as  perfect  a  sheet  of 
various-coloured  flowers  as  posmble. 

With  as  little  delay  as  the  business  of  the  month  will  admit  of,  progress  widi  the  increase  of 
young  stock  for  next  year's  blooming  in  the  flower-garden,  as  the  season  is  now  fast  passing  away. 
To  make  sore  of  having  a  sufficient  quantity,  it  is  advisable  to  make  out  a  list  of  what  is  required 
and  put  in  sufficient  cuttings  that,  when  struck,  one-fourth  may  be  allowed  to  be  lost  during  the 
winter.  Should  the  winter  prove  fiivourable,  and  a  less  loss  be  sustained  than  usual,  the  overplus 
will  answer  to  make  up  deficiencies,  and  may  always  be  readily  diapoeed  of. 

Seeds  of  different  choice  kinds  of  annuals,  biennials,  herbaceous  plants,  and  others,  should  be 
looked  after,  and  gathered  the  instant  they  are  ripe,  as  if  the  weather  is  wet  they  wiU  soon  be  lost 

Pot  Hyadnths,  Narcissi,  and  other  bulbs,  also  re-pot  if  requisite^  and  in  every  way  encourage 
the  growth  of  Roses,  Lilacs,  Pinks,  and  other  plants  to  be  forced  in  the  winter  ;  also  look  well  to 
Camellias,  Cupheas,  and  other  winter-fflowering  plants,  which  will  shortly  be  in  request 

In  framet  the  young  stock  for  next  year  should  have  as  nmch  exposure  as  the  weather  will 
permit^  but  they  must  be  secured  from  heavy  rains,  and  must  have  every  encouragement  to  grow, 
that  the  shoots  may  be  matured  and  hardened  before  the  dark  winter  months. 

In  the  greenhmue  give  fr^ee  access  to  the  air,and  decline  syringing,  so  that  the  wood  may  become 
hardened  and  fitted  for  winter. 

In  the  Orchdd-houM  still  less  shade  is  required  than  last  month  ;  iJiminlah  humidity,  admit  air 
freely,  but  keep  up  a  brisk  heat,  that  the  growths  may  be  perfected  before  the  plants  are  dried  off. 
Those  kinds  which  are  still  in  a  state  of  growth,  must  receive  the  usual  requisites,  but  with  less 
humidity  than  in  the  hottest  months  of  summer ;  if  convenient,  it  is  best  to  grow  them  in  a  house 
to  themselves,  that  their  treatment  may  not  interfere  with  those  which  are  preparing  for  torpidity. 

In  the  common  plant-stove,  decline  syringing,  but  water  liberally  at  the  roots ;  also  give  a  brisk 
heat,  and  plenty  of  air,  to  render  the  newly-formed  wood  firm  and  hard ;  and  in  every  way  gradually 
prepare  for  the  period  of  rest 
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EPACRIS. 


(1.  CMnttwMl«t>  mwinia.    2.  Bfeolor.   3.  Delieata.) 
CUm.  Ordtr. 

PBNTA2a>RIA.  MONOOYNIA. 

flatmnl  Oritr. 

BPACBIDA.CEM. 
(BptciMit  r<y.  £hv.) 


Guinuc  Chaiiactbb.— CW|f«  oolonred,  numy  braote- 
atc^  braota  of  the  nme  texture  as  the  calyx.  CcroUa 
a  tabe^  Umb  beardlea.  6(am«iw  eplpetalone.    AnOura 


peltate  above  the  middle.  Hypogynout  teaUt  five. 
CaptvUs  bavliig  the  plaoentaa  adnata  to  the  central 
colonin.— Don. 


Epachis  oamfanulata  maxima,  Large  Campantdate-flowered  EpacrU,— Plant 
a  shrub,  gro'wing  '  two  feet  or  more  high.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  reflexed. 
Flowers  axillary,  forming  a  spike.  Corolla  with  a  deep  rich  crimson  tube,  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  very  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  terminating  in  fine 
spreading,  acute,  paler  coloured  segments.    Stamens  situate  round  the  mouth  of 

the  corolla. 

• 

This  fine  variety  of  E,  campantUata,  although  shorter  in  the  tube  of  the  flower 
than  the  species,  is  nevertheless  a  veiy  superior  production.  The  colours  are  truly 
rich  and  lively ;  the  plant  has  a  good  habit,  grows  with  as  much  freedom  as  E. 
impressa,  and  is  a  most  profuse  bloomer.  It  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Son,  of 
the  Clapton  Nurseries,  in  whose  collection  it  bloomed  for  the  first  time  in  March, 
1 848,  when  our  drawing  was  prepared. 

Epacbis  bioolob.  Two-coloured  Epacris, — Plant  an  upright  shrub,  growing 
from  four  to  six  feet  high.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  shining.  FlowBrs  axillary, 
drooping.  Corolla  tube  wide,  campanulate,  four  times  the  length  of  the  calyx,  of  a 
deep  and  very  rich  crimson,  terminating  in  five  spreading,  acute,  yellowish  white 
segments. 

This  kind  greatly  resembles,  both  in  habit  and  appearance,  Epacris  grandiflora, 
"Mag.  Bot.,"  i.,  t.  52;  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  much  larger  size,  and  of  a  deeper 
and  richer  colour  than  that  species.  It  was  also  raised  at  the  Clapton  Nursery,  and 
must  be  considered  an  acquisition. 
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Epacbis  delicata,  Delicate-flowered  Epacris. — Plant  a  bnmching  shrub,  three 
feet  high.  Leaves  oyate-lanceolate,  acuminate.  Flowers  pendulous,  very  laige  for 
the  size  of  leaf.  Corolla  tube  four  times  the  length  of  the  calyx,  white,  slightly 
tinted  with  pale  rose  colour;  limb  divided  into  five  pure  white  OTSte-acuminate 
segments.     Stamens  situate  round  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 

Perhaps  for  delicate  beauty  and  size  of  flowers,  this  Yariety  is  almost  unequalled 
amongst  Epacrises ;  its  growth  too  is  free  and  graceful,  and  the  produce  of  flowers 
profuse. 

The  management  of  these  plants  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Cwpe  Heaths, 
that  is,  they  require  the  temperature  of  an  airy  greenhouse,  a  sandy  heath  mould 
moderately  broken,  perfect  drainage,  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  care  that  neither 
drought  nor  burning  sunshine  ii^ures  their  tender  roots. 

Increase  is  effected  by  cuttings  put  in  early  in  the  spring;  they  should  be 
planted  in  pots  of  sand,  and  be  covered  with  a  glass,  treating  them  in  every  respect 
like  those  of  Erica. 

The  generic  name  Epacris  applies  to  the  natural  habit  of  the  species  to  grow  on 
the  top  of  hills ;  hence  the  derivation,  from  epi,  upon,  and  akros^  the  uppermost. 


Omiic  OBAiucrab^-Ciilirx  loiwrlor,  the  npiMnti 
ofdicrlDg  and  fonnJag  a  long  tetragonal  tabe;  the  limb 
foar-parted,  with  a  Talvate  MtiTatlon.  PeUat  tour, 
inaerted  in  the  throat  of  the  oalyx,  xegnlar,  with  a 
twiated  Mtifatfcn.  BUment  eight,  Inaerted  into  the 
oalyx,  iUamanta  diatinot,  eztanding  begrond  Oie  ilowar. 
Ovary  fmumelled.  Ai^flliioRn.  SUgwut  foor-lobed. 
ScMte  nomerooa. 

SraciFic  CHABAcna.— Ptanf  a  iMrbaoaoiia  ptfaonial, 
growing  about  three  feet  high.  Leaves  ovmte,  aaatfiek 
ali^tly  dentate,  oppoaite  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
alemab  bnt  alternate  towarda  the  estrcmHy,  haiij. 
Flowere  aiiUarjt  aolttaiy,  drooping,  of  a  ItlfiA  Harlet 


ZAUSCHNERIA  CALIFORNICA. 

(CdUbfDlao  SMwIneiU.) 

CUm^  Order. 

OOTAKDRIA.  MONOOTNIA. 

Itmimrml  Oritr. 

ONAGRACBJL 

(OMgnd%  rt0.Miiitf,) 

CalpM  tnbe  with  fonr  atont  rlbi^  gradnaUy  iwcUing 
ixom  the  baae  to  the  ontre;  aegmenta  of  the  limb  linaar- 
laaoeolate^  aonte,  dightly  hslxy,  aa  long  aa  the  tube, 
deoidaona.  P«tei;ffoar,heart-ihaped,  the  point  of  each 
being  fuAcned  within  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  apraad- 
ing.  AtaewiM  eight,  all  fertile :  ^UaaMMtf  mnoh  longer 
than  the  tnbe  of  the  calyx  in  which  they  are  inawted ; 
anVUn  xed.  StpU  longer  than  the  iUamenta ;  etiffma 
fMv-lobed ;  lobea  q;»reading,  covered  with  fine  haira. 

Aomoninaa  Awn  Bvwoinnina.— Zanadhneria  Pretl, 
in  lUliquia  HanMeana,  roh  iL  p.  98,  t.  AS :  Undi.  in 
Veg,  King.  p.  7M ;  Zauaohneria  oalifomica,  PretL  aa 
nbore.   /^r.  J7er<.  Aw.  toL  liL  p.  941. 

OuB  drawing  of  this  fine  new  hardy  plant  was  made  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  where  it  produoed  its  showy  flowers  in  August  last.  It  must 
certainly  he  classed  amongst  our  yeiy  host  herbaceous  plants,  and  when  it  has  become 
sufficiently  increased  to  admit  of  general  distribution  throughout  the  countiy,  there 
will  be  few  gardens  where  this  fine  ornament  will  not  be  grown. 

In  the  "  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  d42,  it  is  stated  to 
have  been  raised  firom  seeds,  collected  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  in  fields  about  Santa  Cruz, 
in  California,  and  received  at  the  garden  of  the  Society,  May  11,  1847. 

The  remarks  of  that  excellent  Botanist,  Dr.  lindley,  are  as  follow : — "  This 
curious  plant,  which  it  has  long  been  an  object  to  obtain,  proves  to  be  a  species  of 
much  horticultural  interest  It  forms  a  bushy  perennial,  about  three  feet  high, 
clothed  with  ovate,  sessile,  toothed  leaves,  resembling  those  of  a  Gaura.  Every 
branch  emits  from  the  axils  of  all  the  upper  leaves  one  horizontal  bright  scarlet 
flower,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Its  general  appearance  is  not  unlike  that 
of  a  Fuchsia,  but  the  calyx  tube  has  four  stout  ribs.  The  petals,  which  are 
inversely  heart-shaped,  spread  flat;  the  eight  stamens,  with  red  anthers,  and  a 
four-lobed  stigma,  project  beyond  the  flower.    The  plant  grows  freely  in  good  garden 
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floU,  and  ia  easily  increased  bj  cuttings  or  seeds.  The  seedlings  flover  in  the  first 
season,  in  the  month  of  September,  if  sown  in  May.  It  is  a  Teiy  fine  hardy  peren- 
nial, rivalling  the  Fuchsia,  and  moat  probably  vill  flover  from  June  to  October, 
if  planted  in  a  warm  situation  on  rock-work." 

Grown  as  a  specimen  plant  for  exhibition  it  may  be  rendered  a  fine  object.  The 
accompanying  vignette  will  give  some  idea  of  its  beauty ;  still  its  capabilities  are  yet 
veiy  imperfectly  known,  and  another  season  must  elapee,  before  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  its  habits  can  be  gained,  to  insure  that  splendour  which  it  may,  perhaps,  by  first- 
rate  culture  exhibit. 
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TORENIA. 


(1.  AalatlML  1  Coneolor.  B.  Bdentola.  4.  Anaeanoial*.) 


CiMMt, 

DIDTNAMIA. 


Oritr. 
ANOI06PBRMIA. 


Natural  Or^igr. 

SCROFU  ULARllCBiB. 
(Ffgwivta,  Feg.  King.) 


QanmaxD  CHARAcmL— Co/yx  tabular,  pUoate^ 
obliquely  flYe-toothed  or  MUbiaie;  IJps  two  or  threo* 
toothed.  CoroUa  rinsent ;  tipper  Up  bifld,  lower  one 
trlfld ;  BogmeDte  almoet  flat  Stament  four,  didjFiiA- 
moiu ;  the  two  npper  onee  short,  with  entire  fUamente ; 
the  two  lower  ones  ineerted  at  the  base  of  the  lower 
Up ;  with  arched  elongated  filaments,  which  are  each 
famished  with  a  toOth-formed  or  flUform  appendage 
at  the  base ;  anthers  approztanating  or  cohering  by 
pairs,  two-oelledf  oells  diverging  or  divaricate,  oon> 
floent  at  the  apex,    fifyje  simple.    Stiffma  flattened. 


bHameUate  or  simple  (?)  CajMV^  oblong,  shorter  flian 
the  calyx,  two-valved;  valvea  entire,  with  flat 
margins;  dissepiment  paraUd,  plaoentlferoas,  at 
length  firee. 

▲oTBoanrae  and  Sviionyiiu.— Torenia  dlffosa, 
D.  Dan.  Prod.  Flor.  Nepalt  86 ;  Torenia  cordifolia, 
Benth,  in  Watt,  Cat.,  No.  304S ;  Torenia  trians  and  T. 
vagans^  Box.  Flor,  Ind.,  3, 96 ;  Bonnaya  alata,  Bprtng. 
Biftt.,  1,  41 ;  Henekelia  alata.  Link ;  GratlOla  alatiw 
Boxb.  Flor.  Ind. ;  Torenia  Aslatloa,  Sir  W*  Hooker,  In 
Bat,  Mag.,  7S,  t.  4S49. 


ToBEMiA  Asiauca  {Adatic  Torenia). — Flatu  an  annual,  with  quadrangular  stema 
and  opposite  branches.  Leaves  opposite,  ovato-lanceolate,  denticulate,  acute,  scabious. 
Flowers  axillary,  opposite.  CoroUa  large,  ringent,  of  a  purple-blue  colour ;  tube  deep 
purple ;  limb  two-lipped ;  upper  lip  nearly  entire ;  lower  lip  three-lobed,  each  lobe 
having  a  deep  purple  blotch  near  the  outer  margm.  Two  longer  stamens  with  a 
subulate  spur. 

A  beautiful  figure  of  this  fine  plant  has  been  given  in  the  *'  Botanical  Magazine," 
4240,  and  it  is  truly  described  by  Sir  William  Hooker,  as  "  one  of  the  most  lovely 
plants  that  has  lately  been  introduced  to  our  stove  collections.  It  seems  to  have  a 
very  extensive  range  in  the  East  Indies  "  (where  it  is  a  native), "  growing  throughout 
Bengal,  in  Amboyna,  Ceylon,  Mergui,  Chittagong,  Sylhet,  in  the  Madras  Peninsula; " 
and,  Dr.  Wight  adds,  it  is  widely  diffused  in  Alpine  regions. 

It  is  veiy  easy  of  culture,  merely  requiring  to  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  sandy 
loam  and  peat  with  good  drainage,  and  the  plants  placed  high  in  the  centre  of 
the  pots. 

It  also  forms  a  good  plant  for  bedding  out  in  warm  situations  in  the  flower- 
garden,  where  it  flowers  with  great  freedom,  and  spreads  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 
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Our  drawing  was  made  in  the  garden  of  R.  G.  Lorraine,  Esq.,  in  October,  1846. 

ToREMiA  CONCOLOB  {Sdf'Coloured  Tormid), — Plant  a  herbaceoos  perennial. 
Stems  acutely  tetragonal,  prostrate,  rather  pubescent.  Leaves  petiolate,  ovate,  sub- 
cordate-,  senate.  Peduncles  acutely  tetragoi^,  two  inches  long,  single-flowered. 
Calyx  oblong,  divided  into  five  segments.  Corolla  funnel-shaped ;  tube  deep  violet, 
twice  the  length  of  the  calyx ;  Unib  four-parted,  widely  spreading ;  segments  rounded, 
upper  one  somewhat  divided,  violet  colour,  rather  paler  than  the  tube,  and  without 
spots. 

This  kind  is  stated  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  "  Botanical  Register,'*  83,  t.  63,  to  have 
been  originally  sent  to  the  '*  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  in  1844,  from  China, 
by  Mr.  Fortune,  who  found  it  growing  there  in  marshy  grounds  on  the  mountains 
of  Hong-Kong,  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  China  it  is  said  to  flower 
in  the  autumn ;  and,  after  the  flowering  season  is  over,  the  dry  weather  sets  in, 
and  the  stems  and  leaves  shrivel  and  remain  so  during  the  winter."  With  us  it  is 
a  stove-plant,  requiring  to  be  potted  in  the  same  manner  as  T.  anatica ;  it  thrives 
best  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  when  the  tops  die  down,  it  should  be  removed  to  a 
cooler  place,  where  it  can  be  kept  partially  dry  until  it  begins  to  grow  again.  It  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  T.  astaHca,  and  will  not  apparently  thrive  in  the  open  air 
during  summer,  as  will  that  species. 

Our  drawing  was  made  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Glendinning  of  Tumham  Green, 
in  October,  1846. 

ToBEiOA  EDEMTuiA  {PufpU-blotched  Torefita), — Plant  an  annual.  Stem  weak, 
erect  Branches  square.  Leaves  opposite,  petiolate,  ovate,  acuminate,  serrated, 
downy.  Peduncles  axillary,  single-flowered,  and  if  terminal,  in  clusters  of  several 
together.  Calyx  ovate,  two-lipped,  smooth,  winged.  CoroUa  scarcely  longer  than 
the  calyx,  green,  tinged  with  purple;  limb  in  five  segments;  lobes  rounded,  pale 
purple,  with  a  deep  purple  blotch  on  each  of  the  two  side  ones ;  two  of  the  stamens 
exserted. 

The  flowers  of  this  species,  although  individually  pretty,  are  by  no  means  con- 
spicuous, being  too  small  amidst  so  much  strong  foliage.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
despicable  annual,  but  will  bear  no  comparison  with  T.  asiatica.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  flowers  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Our  drawing  was  made  in  the  garden  of  R.  G.  Lorraine,  Esq.,  in  October,  1846. 

ToRENiA  ABBACANENSis  {Arrocon  Torenia). — Plant  a  perennial.  Stems  quad- 
rangular, climbing,  very  slender.  Leaves  cordate,  opposite,  serrated,  scabrous,  with 
a  purple  tinge.  Flowers  small,  axillary  and  terminal :  when  the  latter  is  the  case, 
the  flowers  are  in  clusters  of  four  or  six.    Calyx  divided  into  five  segments.    Corolla 
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funnel-ahaped,  longer  than  the  calyx;  tube  deep  purple;    limb  four-lobed;  lobes 
spreading,  rounded,  rather  paler  than  the  tube. 

Our  drawing  of  this  newly-introduced  species  was  made  from  a  specimen  which 
flowered  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  EoUisson  of  Tooting,  in  June  1846. 

All  the  species  are  increased  by  cuttings  planted  in  soil  or  sand  and  placed  under 
a  glass  in  heat.  The  generic  name  is  given  in  honour  of  Olof  Toreen,  a  Swedish 
traveller. 


r» 


ONClDIUM  SPILOPTERUM. 


€lM. 
GYNANDRIA. 


(8pottad*wtaigtd  Oneidiiuii.) 

NiOmrmt  Oritr. 
ORCHIDACB^ 
(OrehiAs  Ftp.  Uiv.) 


Onicr. 
MONANORU.. 


OiKMiio  CHAiucnBiw— /*«ianU  ahowy.  Segxrif  often 
imdiilAted,  lAteral  omet  ■ometimes  oomiato  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  lahellmn.  PiMi  similar.  Labdlum 
YVj  lazse^  q>iirleai^  oonilniiona  with  the  oolninn,Tarl- 
otialylobed*  tuheroled or  orenulated  at  the  bftse.  Cduwtn 
free,  semiojUndrkel,  winged  at  the  top  on  both  sidea 
Anther*  ufoally  two-oelled;  resteUum  aometimea 
ahortened,  aometimea  elongated  and  beaked.  Potten 
ma$9€t  two,  furrowed  behind ;  caudicula  plain ;  gland 
oblong. 

SPKinc  CHAiiAOTsa.— Plant  an^phyte.   P«<imIo- 


btObt  oompresBed,  oblong,  two-leaTod.  Leawu  ereefe, 
oblongf  aonte.  Beape  areot^  mnoli  longer  than  iSbm 
leaToa,  oontainlng  aeven  to  ten  flowera.  BtpaU  amall. 
OTate^  aonte,  fre^  of  a  pnrpUdi  red,  with  darker  apotau 
Petals  the  aame  aa  the  aepala  LaMimm  largo,  three- 
lobed,  almoat  round ;  two  lateral  lobea  ■nail,  middle 
lobe  purple>red  at  the  baae,  the  broad  qireadlng  pait 
dear  yellow.  Cchuim  orenulated,  aomewfaat  heart- 
aluqted,  olear  yeUow,  spotted  with  purple  red. 

BTHomrMsa  Aim  AoTBoainaa.— Onoldinm  apHopte- 
mm,  UndL  in  BoU  Beg.  1844,  Mite,  76,  and  1846,  t  fiO. 


Fob  the  opportunity  of  figuring  this  beautiful  species  we  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  whose  nurseiy  it  first  flowered  in  July,  1846.  It  is  a  native 
of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  those  gentlemen  in  1844,  and  is  certainly  a 
good  kind,  deserving  to  be  kept  in  every  collection. 

In  cultivation  its  treatment  may  be  the  same  as  that  given  to  0.  LancMimim, 
which  this  species  somewhat  approaches  in  habit.  It  should  be  placed  in  a  pot  of 
turfy  heath-mould  mixed  with  potsherds,  filling  the  pot  half  full  of  drainage,  and 
the  soil  elevated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  Stanhopecu.  It  requires  abundance 
of  water  and  humidity  during  the  season  of  growth,  and  must  be  well  shaded  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

It  is  a  very  free  flowerer,  and  grows  with  great  freedom  if  properly  managed ; 
and  increase  is  effected  by  separating  the  pseudo-bulbs  during  the  period  of  rest. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  j&om  ogkoa,  a  tumour ;  the  plants  belonging  to  this 
genus  having  warts,  tumours,  or  other  excrescences  at  the  base  of  the  labellum. 
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This  heading,  or  title,  is  selected  because  the  public  have  been  accustomed 
to  consider  this  science  as  applicable  almost  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  hus- 
bandry. We  have  heard  much  of  Agricultural,  but  very  little  of  Horticultural 
Analyses;  and  yet  if  science  be  of  any  avail  to  the  former,  it  cannot  be  of  less 
importance  to  the  latter.  We  have  therefore  chosen  to  generalise  the  subject,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  that  noblest  of  sciences.  Chemistry,  ought  to 
be  applied  systematically,  to  the  perfecting  of  the  art  of  cultivation,  in  the  most 
extended  meaning  of  the  term.  In  so  doing  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  present 
article,  to  induce  caution  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  before  absolute  credence  is  given 
to  any  theory,  however  plausible  it  may  appear,  and  however  high  the  authority  of 
the  party  by  whom  it  may  have  been  broached.  Fortunately,  for  this  purpose,  we 
have  just  come  into  possession  of  one  of  the  most  faithful  articles  that  has  ever 
appeared,  in  the  form  of  a  "  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society," 
at  the  late  York  Meeting,  by  Professor  Johnston. 

At  a  period  not  more  remote  than  twelve  years,  little  was  known  of  Cultural 
Ohemistiy.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  had  endeavoured  to  appeal  to  it  in  his  Lectures 
before  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  the  attempt  made  little  impression.  A  few 
books  had  been  written  by  De  Saussure  and  others,  but  the  practical  man  knew 
nothing  of  them ;  and,  as  in  Agriculture,  so  in  Gardening,  its  followers  regarded 
their  profession  scarcely  as  a  branch  of  book  learning.  "  The  knowledge  of  it  was 
generally  transmitted  directly  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  and  as  it  was  rarely  sought 
from  books  by  those  who  practised  it,  so  those  who  wrote,  rarely  committed  to  paper 
the  details  of  what  they  had  observed,  or  made  their  trials  with  a  view  to  after 
publication."  "  And  yet,"  as  Mr.  Johnston  observed,  "  a  precise  attention  to  fects, 
and  a  careful  record  of  them  is  necessary ;"  for  '*  facts  so  ascertained  and  recorded  are 
the  very  stepping-stones  by  which  any  sure  advance  can  be  made.  Without  them  no 
safe  opinions  can  be  formed  by  ourselves,  nor  can  the  opinions  of  others  be  satis- 
factorily attested  or  fairly  criticised." 

Our  readers  who  possess  the  early,  and  succeeding  volumes  of  this  Maga2!ine,  will 
do  us  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  at  every  fair  opportunity  we  have,  while  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  pure  science,  been  urgently  solicitous  to  obviate  the  delusive 
tendency  of  all  those  experiments,  and  the  theories  founded  upon  them,  which  were 
instituted  upon  principles  not  consistent  with  those  of  nature,  and  subversive  of  the 
vital  function.  The  practical  gardener  has  little  time  for  reading,  bM.  his  salary  is 
fisu*  too  limited,  to  admit  of  the  purchase  of  books  so  expensive,  as  those  descriptive  of 
Chemical  Analyses.  The  amateur,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  can  by  no  means  imdertake  a  series  of  experiments  upon  a  thousand 
subjects,  all  of  which  admit  of  perplexing  modifications,  any  one  of  which^  to  be 
clearly  unravelled,  might  require  the  labour  of  a  year,  with  an  expenditure  of  money 
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that  would  not  be  prudently  contemplated  hj  an  individual.  '*  I  can  assure  you/* 
said  Mr.  Johnston,  *'  that  ten  long  and  laborious  lives  vdll  be  insufficient  to  complete 
the  researches,  which  the  inquiry  concerning  the  variable  proportions  of  nitrogen  in 
props,  and  the  causes  of  such  variation,  requires." 

The  gardener,  up  to  the  present  period,  has  not  much  to  lament  the  paucity  of 
experimental  discoveries  heretofore  made  in  his  profession  by  chemical  researches. 
If,  as  is  the  fact,  it  stands  on  record  that,  in  respect  to  the  comparative  products  of 
the  farm  (which,  in  point  of  numbers,  do  not  amount  to  a  thousandth  part  of  those  of 
the  garden  and  its  appendages),  *'  the  differences  in  the  natural  produce  of  different 
parts  of  the  same  field,"  are  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  unconditional  rejection  of  the 
whole,  what  could  be  expected  were  a  similar  course  of  analytic  experiments  applied 
to  the  soils,  and  productions  attached  to  Horticulture  ?  We  refer  for  a  detail  of 
tabular  results  to  pp.  212  and  213,  No.  21,  August,  1848,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal. 

Some  years  ago,  attempts  were  made  by  De  Saussure,  and  others,  to  ascertain  the 
phenomena  of  vegetable  nutrition,  by  the  exposure  of  plants,  or  some  portions  of 
plants,  to  the  agency  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases,  inclosed  in  bell-glasses ;  an4 
conclusions  were  thence  drawn,  which  led  to  the  announcement  of  a  theory  that 
assumed  the  appea/rarice  of  truth.  We  say  the  appearance,  because  assuredly  no 
^rrect  deductions  could  be  arrived  at  under  conditions  so  unnatural.  Even  in  our 
glazed  houses  and  pits,  where  the  laps  are  open  to  some  extent,  and  not  closed  with 
putty,  plants  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  heat  modified  by  artificial  means,  to 
light  softened  and  altered  by  refraction,  and  to  air  at  least  checked  in  its  course,  and 
subject  to  perpetual  alteration  in  its  condition  of  moisture.  In  one  word,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  we  have  no  right  to  expect  trustworthy  answers,  to  questions 
propounded  in  a  form  totally  at  variance  with  the  natural  laws.  It  has  been  urged  witl) 
great  propriety,  by  a  writer  in  the  *'  Mark  Lane  Express  "  of  Sept.  4th,  that  chemical 
science  has  never  yet  been  applied  as  it  ought  to  be,  since  the  true  science  of 
Agriculture,  and  of  culture  in  general^  is  that  which  points  out  to  us  most  clearly  thq 
different  laws  of  nature. 

Liebig's  great  work  first  appeared  about  the  year  1839.  It  was  the  engine 
which  publicly  diffused  the  theory  of  vegetable  nutrition  by  the  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  through  the  oscular  pores  of  the  foliage.  The  doctrine  spread 
with  railway  speed.  Its  disciples  sprang  up  like  mushrooms,  our  Institutions  and 
Agricultural  Societies  swarmed  with  lecturers,  who  it  is  to  be  feared  propagated 
theories  which  they  did  not  understand  (when  applied  to  the  physiological  structure 
of  plants),  wUch  they  themselves  could  not  practically  apply,  and  "  which  were 
'60  entirely  at  variance  with  all  practice,  and  so  unproductive  of  practical  good, 
that  the  minds  of  many  who  were  inclined  to  be  favourable  to  Science,  became 
prejudiced  against  it." 

And  thus  it  is  vdth  everything  that  involves  deep,  and  interesting  inquiries  in 
doubt  and  perplexity.   The  food  of  plants,  and  the  channels  through  which  that  food 
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Tras  conveyed  into  the  organism,  had  long  been  a  subject  of  physical  inquiry ;  the 
Tessels  and  cells  had  been  discovered,  and  to  that  great  man,  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  we  were  indebted  for  the  suggestion,  that  '*  it  is  through  the  channels  of 
the  cells  that  the  sap  ascends.**  At  the  same  time  it  was  demonstrated,  that  not 
one  particle  of  solid  matter  could  by  possibility  pass  into  the  absorbent  vessels. 
So  far,  every  inquiry  bore  upon  the  roots,  as  the  channels  of  absorption ;  but  when 
the  theory  of  intromsception  of  gases  by  the  leaves  (carbonic  add  gas  in  particular) 
was  broached,  it  at  once  became  a  sine  qtid  non^  and  as  Mr.  Johnston  observed-^the 
opinion  prevailed,  and  was  extensively  acted  upon  by  some,  that  **  plants  obtain  all 
their  organic  matter  directly  from  the  air ;  and  derive,  and  therefore  required,  only 
mineral  matter  from  the  ground ;"  and  in  a  note  he  thus  quotes  Liebig's  words : — 
'*  The  crops  on  a  field,  diminish  or  increase,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  diminution  or 
increase  of  the  mineral  substances  conveyed  to  it  in  manures."  Thus,  bones  were 
burned  in  order  to  destroy  their  animal  matter  and  mucilage,  with  a  view  to  retain 
the  dry  and  indestructible  phosphate,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  "But  this  mineral-matter 
opinion  has  also  received  its  death-blow,  and  we  are  again  on  the  old  highway  of 
experience  taking  theory  into  our  counsels,  appointing  him  our  consulting  chemist^ 
but  not  allowing  him  to  overrule  our  deliberations." 

Ammonia  has  had  vast  importance  attached  to  it,  since  Professor  Liebig  assumed 
the  lead  in  the  field  of  Agriculture.  It  is  a  natural  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  and  assuredly  exists  in  the  atmosphere ;  its  elements  abound  in  animal, 
and  in  some  vegetable  substances,  and  these  combine  during  the  process  of  decay, 
and  are  extricated  in  the  form  of  ammoniacal  gas.  Modem  theory  has  taught  that 
plants  derive  all  the  nitrogen  they  contain,  from  the  ammonia  floating  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. "  This  opinion  was  so  contrary  to  the  oldest,  and  most  common  experience 
of  practical  men  of  all  grades  of  intelligence,  that  nothing  but  the  Announcement  of 
it  in  the  form  of  an  undoubted  law,  could  have  secured  it  any  degree  of  permanent 
consideration,  even  among  scientific  men.  As  it  was,  sanguine  young  persons, 
chiefly  such  as  were  unfamiliar  with  practice,  took  it  up,  and  warmly  maintained  it 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  calm  consideration  of  facts^  however,  is 
gradually  removing  this  notion  £rom  the  public  mind,  and  another  year  or  two  will 
banish  it  from  our  books." 

These  facts  may  be  detailed  in  a  very  few  lines.  Ammoniacal  gas  is  of  itself 
destructive  when  applied  to  leaves.  A  Cape  Jasmine  {Oardenia)  was  infested  with 
the  mealy  insect.  A  glass  vessel  being  inverted  over  the  plant  in  its  pot,  a  drop  or 
two  of  weak  ammoniacal  solution  was  introduced  at  the  bottom.  In  a  few  seconds, 
the  entire  foliage  assumed  the  richest  imaginable  dense  green.  Buf  this  beautiful 
appearance  was  the  precursor  of  destruction.  Time  was  given  to  let  the  vapour  act 
upon  the  insects,  yet  the  experiment  occupied  only  two  or  three  minutes.  The 
glass  was  raised,  the  blue-green  of  the  leaves  subsided,  and  was  rapidly  succeeded 
by  the  withered  brown  hue  of  death.  Ammonia,  then,  and  indeed  every  species  of 
gas  unnatural  to  plants,  must  be  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye^    Manures  contain  more 
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or  less  of  ammonia,  but,  to  be  rendered  of  any  avail  to  vegetadou,  they  must  be 
incorporated  with  the  soil :  there  they  are  in  their  natural  position  ;  the  moisture  of 
the  ground,  and  every  falling  shower,  liquefy  the  saline  particles  of  the  manure,  and 
thus  qualify  the  doses.  Guano,  if  pure,  abounds  with  salts  of  ammonia,  and  these 
are  also  soluble  in  water ;  hence  the  gardener  who  employs  this  foreign  manure  with 
great  caution,  may  derive  some  advantage  by  applying  it  in  the  condition  of  a  very 
weak  solution.  Hence,  also,  the  £urmer  (as  the  converse  of  the  former  condition) 
has  always  found  that  guano,  in  the  dry  way,  among  tender  seeds,  does  great  injury ; 
and  also  that,  in  a  dry  season,  it  rarely  produces  any  good  effect  on  the  land,  how- 
ever it  may  have  been  applied.  Finally,  all  experience  teaches  that  the  roots  are 
the  channels  of  nutriment,  and  that  if  the  required  quantity  of  enriching  matters  be 
absent  from  the  soU,  luxuriance  can  never  be  promoted ;  and  moreover,  especially  if 
there  be  any  serious  deficiency  of  ground  moisture,  every  appliance  to  the  leaves  or 
parts  above  the  surface  is  completely  ineffectual.  In  pot-culture,  the  daily  attendant 
of  the  plantrhouses,  requires  no  philosopher  to  instruct  him  how  to  keep  his  plants 
iBklive.  He  may,  indeed,  drench  the  floors  with  water ;  he  may  fill  the  entire  capacity 
of  his  vinery  with  steam,  to  saturation ;  but  he  is  perfectly  aware  that,  although  he 
may  thereby  obviate  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  and,  in  a  degree,  refresh  the  foliage, 
he  must  depend  solely  upon  the  moisture  of  the  soil  for  the  preparation  and  supply 
of  the  vital  sap.  Surely  no  more  need  be  said  upon  a  subject  so  plain  to  the  under- 
standing ;  yet  by  no  means  would  we  dogmatically  assert,  that  the  theory  of  absorp- 
tion by  the  leaves  is  a  fallacy.  We  are  sure  that  facts  are  adducible,  and  of  hourly 
occurrence,  to  demonstrate  that  the  leaves  eahale  watery  matter,  and  therefore  that 
the  destruction  of  any  foliage  effects  a  corresponding  injury  on  the  vital  energy  of 
any  plant.  But  we  are  not  equally  certain  that  vegetables  naturally  itihdUf  that  is, 
attract  and  absorb  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  or  any  hydro-carbon,  as  nutriment,  from 
the  atmosphere ;  and  therefore,  being  certain  on  the  one  important  function,  but 
doubtful  of  the  other,  we  dare  not  assert  as  proved,  that  which  has  never  been  seen 
to  exist,  and,  at  the  most,  amounts  only  to  an  opinion  of  recent  formation,  based  on 
a  few  experiments  conducted  upon  principles,  and  with  apparatus,  at  variance  with 
the  natural  condition  of  vegetable  existence. 

Our  subject  has  grown  upon  us,  and  will  demand  a  second  article,  wherein  the 
aqueous,  inorganic,  or  mineral  elements  must  be  considered.  At  present  it  must 
suffice  to  observe,  that  Chemistry  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  much  of  mystery 
certainly  exists,  very  little  of  which  is  as  yet  cleaiiy  unravelled.  Organic  Analysis 
has  yielded  proof,  of  the  infinite  modifications  which  are  traceable  in  the  vegetable 
subject,  althoif|h  the  elements  revealed  are  only  four.  Thus  we  have  just  attained 
the  threshold,  but  have  not  taken  one  step  in  advance  beyond  it.  Fortunately 
for  the  gardener,  his  practical  skill  has  taught  him  that  if  he  can  command  a  soft 
and  unctuous  loam,  a  mass  of  pure  reduced  leaves,  and  a  quantity  of  heath-mould  of 
two  kinds,  he  can  work  with  confidence  of  luxuriant  results,  although  he,  in  common 
with  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  land,  is  profoundly  ignorant  of.  first  causes. 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MANGOSTEEN  AND  OTHER 
NEARLY  ALLIED  SPECIES,  AS  FEUIT-TEEES. 

The  Mangosteen  is  the  Garemia  Mangottana  of  botanists,  and  is  a  native  of 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
in  Java,  as  veU  as  in  its  native  country.  It  forms  a  tree  about  twenty  feet  high,  with 
numerous  branches  which  are  placed  opposite  to  each  other.  The  leaves  are 
elliptic-oblong,  enture,  acuminated,  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  about  three 
broad  in  the  middle,  but  tapering  off  towards  each  end ;  shining  green  above,  dull 
olive  beneath.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  solitary,  and  resemble  a  single  rose.  The 
calyx  is  bractless,  and  consists  of  four  permanent  sepals.  The  petals  are  four, 
roundish,  thick  at  the  base,  but  thinner  towards  the  margins ;  of  a  dark  red. 
Stamens  twelve  to  twenty-five,  deciduous ;  filaments  short  Anthers  adnate,  two- 
celled,  bursting  lengthwise  behind.  Style  shorty  crowned  by  a  six  or  eight-lobed 
stigma.  Fruit  fleshy,  eight-celled.  Cells  one-seoded.  It  resembles  a  middle-sized 
orange,  is  filled  with  a  sweet  and  most  delightful  pulp,  and  is  esteemed  in  the 
countries  where  it  is  cultivated,  as  the  finest  fruit  that  can  be  eaten.  The  rind  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  pomegranate ;  the  firuit  is  crowned  with  the  lobed  stigma^ 
and  the  flavour  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  strawberry  and  grape  combined.  The 
inside  is  of  a  fine  rose-colour,  and  divided  into  several  cells  by  thin  partitions, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  an  orange. 

The  plant  was  introduced  to  this  country  so  long  ago  as  1789 ;  but  as  it  required 
a  strong  heat,  the  apparatus  for  supplying  heat  in  those  days  being  very  defective, 
and  in  consequence  never  flowering,  the  plant  was  only  retained  in  a  few  old  collec- 
tions as  curious,  but  of  very  little  value. 

In  the  countries  where  it  is  cultivated,  the  trees  assume  a  fine  form;  their 
spreading  branches  and  long  shining  leaves  give  them  a  very  ornamental  character, 
and  they  also  afford  a  good  shade  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 

In  cultivation  it  requires  a  light  loamy  soU,  mixed  with  a  little  turfy  peat,  and 
very  rotten  dung,  if  grown  in  a  tub ;  but  if  planted  out  in  the  border  of  a  stove,  good 
turfy  loam,  without  any  admixture,  is  the  best. 

The  temperature  for  its  growth  and  fruiting  should  be  a  good,  strong,  and  moist 
stove-heat»  and  its  roots  should  have  access  to  a  little  bottom  warmth,  but  not  in  a 
sufi^ent  degree  to  parch  and  dry  the  soil.  In  respect  to  temperature  it  will  not 
associate  with  Jambosa  vulgaris,  Anona  Cherimolia,  Spondias  httea,  or  Euphoria 
LUchi,  all  which  require  a  house  with  a  moderate  heat,  and  plenty  of  exposure  to  the 
air.  The  Mangosteen,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  grown  along  with  Jambosa 
MaUtccensis,  Mangifera  Indica,  and  some  others,  which  only  produce  freely  under 
strong  excitement. 

Good  drainage  is  essential  to  the  plants  wherever  they  are  grown ;  for  although 
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they  delight  in  abundance  of  water  when  in  a  free-growing  state,  any  stagnation 
will  immediately  paralyse  the  energies  of  the  roots,  and  render  the  plants  imhealthy. 

Increase  is  effected  by  ripened  cuttings,  which  root  readily  in  sand,  under  a 
hand-glass,  in  heat. 

Besides  the  true  Mangosteen,  many  other  species  are  deserving  of  culture  for 
their  fruit,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 

HoRNT-wooDED  Manqostebn  {Garcifiia  cornea).  This  is  a  stove  tree,  growing 
in  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  a  native,  forty  feet  or  more  high ;  it  chiefly  inhabits 
high  mountainous  districts.  The  flowers  are  large,  like  a  rose,  of  a  dull  yellow,  and 
are  somewhat  pendulous.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  plum,  and  is  crowned  with 
a  lobed  stigma,  like  that  of  the  true  Mangosteen  ;  the  colour  is  a  purplish  brown 
outside ;  within  is  a  mucous  pulp,  very  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  much  inferior  to 
the  true  kind. 

MoBELLA  Mangosteen  (Garcinia  moreUa).  This  is  the  Mangostana  morella 
of  Gart.  frtict.f  ii.,  p.  106,  t.  105.  It  is  also  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  forms 
a  good-sized  shrub,  producing  abundance  of  small  round  fruit,  about  the  size  and 
appearance  of  a  Morella  cherry,  whence  the  name ;  the  berry,  however,  is  striated, 
and  crowned  with  a  four-lobed  stigma.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  and  are 
produced  in  abundance. 

Gamboge  Mangosteen,  or  Gamboge  tree,  (Garcinia  Camhogia,)  is  the  Mangos- 
tana Cambogia  of  Gart.  fmct^t  ii.,  p.  1 06,  t.  105  ;  and  the  Cambogia  gutta  of  Imn, 
Spec,,  728.  This  forms  a  spreading -tree,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  with  large  elliptic 
leaves ;  yellowish,  solitary,  terminal,  sessile  flowers.  The  fruit  is  eightrfiinowed, 
and  crowned  by  an  eight-lobed  stigma.  It  is  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  drooping, 
on  a  peduncle  about  one  inch  long ;  the  rind  is  thin,  smooth,  and  of  a  dull  yellow. 
The  palp  is  succulent,  yellow,  sweet,  and  very  pleasant  tasted,  but  is  apt  to  stain  the 
mouth  of  the  person  eating  it.  The  natives,  however,  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it 
grows,  highly  esteem  it,  both  at  dessert  and  in  their  cookery. 

The  plant  is  common  about  Siam  and  Gamboge,  and  from  the  latter  province 
the  name  Gamboge  or  Gamboge  is  derived.  The  natives  there  make  incisions  in 
the  bark,  and  the  gum  oozes  out  and  is  collected  by  them  for  exportation. 

The  GowA,  or  Euwa  Mangosteen  {Stalagmitis  cowa).  The  Garcinia  dioica  of 
Smith,  in  Bees  Cyclop.,  v.  15.  It  is  a  native  of  several  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
where  it  forms  a  tree  about  twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large.  The  male 
flowers  lateral,  four  or  five  together ;  hermaphrodite  ones  solitaiy,  terminal,  and  on 
short  stalks.  The  stigma  is  entire,  and  six-furrowed.  The  fruit  is  nearly  globose, 
and  of  a  moderately  good  flavour. 

Gelebes  Mangosteen  {Stalagmitis  Celebica).  This  is  the  Mangostana  Celehica 
of  Rumph.  Anib.,  i.,  p.  134,  t.  44,  and  Brindonia  Celehica  of  Du  Petit  Thouars, 
Diet.  Sci.  Nat.  y.,  p,  339.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  native  of  Macassar, 
but  it  is  now  found  plentifully  in  a  cultivated  form  in  both  Java  and  Amboyna.  The 
tree  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  common  Mangosteen,  and  the  fruit  also. 
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altbou^h  it  is  slated  sometimes  to  attain  a  larger  size,  but  this  depends  on  the 
situatioii  in  which  it  is  grown.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  becomes  more  yellow  than  the 
common  Mangosteeo,  but  iu  other  respecta  (if  we  except  the  flavour,  which  ia  very 
inferior)  the  resemblance  betwixt  the  two  fruite  is  very  great. 

Akbotna  Mahoosteeh  (StataffmUii  Coekiitehinauu).  The  Qareinia  Amboi- 
neimt  of  Spreng.  Syit,  a.  p.  448.  This  fine  tree  is  a  native  of  Amboyna,  China, 
Cochin  China,  and  several  parta  of  the  Continent  of  India.  The  fruit  ia  about  the 
size  of  an  Orleans  plum,  somewhat  pear-shaped,  of  a  reddish  colour  when  ripe.  The 
pulp  is  acid,  reiy  juicy,  joice  yellow  and  somewhat  viscid,  wilh  the  fragrance  of  an 
apple  and  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste. 

The  culture  of  all  these  species  is  the  same  as  for  the  common  kind, 
G.  Mangottana,  but  they  will  thrive  with  a  lees  degree  of  heat. 
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REMARKS  ON  A  FEW  SELECT  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

As  the  year  is  fast  advancing  towards  a  close,  and  the  season  for  making 
alterations  in  the  flower-g^den,  forming  new  shrubberies,  and  general  planting  of 
deciduous,  and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  is  at  hand,  it  might  be  advantageous  to 
mention  a  few  choice  and  new  hardy*  shrubs,  many  of  which  are  too  little  known,  and 
might  be  easily  overlooked  or  forgotten,  by  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  novelties. 
Any  of  the  following  will  prove  excellent  additions  to  the  already  extensive  assort- 
ment of  hardy  inhabitants  of  our  pleasure-grounds ;  and  that  they  may  be  planted 
judiciously,  and  with  effect,  they  are  classed  in  colours,  with  a  short  notice  of  each 
appended,  that  the  situation  and  soil  may  be  so  selected  as  to  insure  success  in  their 

culture. 

Shrubs  mth  White  Flowers. 

'Abelia  bufestris,  Bock  Abelia. — A  small  trailing  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of 
China.  Its  flowers  are  small,  almost  like  those  of  the  honeysuckle,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly fragrant.  A  dry  warm  situation  is  required,  and  its  flowers  are  produced  in 
abundance  in  autumn.  It  is  increased  both  by  layers  and  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  wood,  planted  under  a  handglass,  out  of  doors. 

Deutzia  C0B7HB0SA,  Corymb-flowered  Deutzia. — ^This  forms  a  very  pretty  bush, 
about  four  feet  high ;  the  flowers  are  much  like  those  of  D.  scabra,  but  emit  a  very 
agreeable  fragrance,  not  unlike  that  of  Aloysia  citriodora.  It  is  a  native  of  China, 
and  will  thrive  in  any  situation.     It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings. 

Philadelphus  mexicana,,  Mexican  Syringa. — This  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Mexico.  It  forms  a  small  slender  bush  about  two  feet  high,  and 
requires  to  be  planted  in  a  somewhat  warm  but  damp  situation,  when  it  produces  a 
profusion  of  flowers,  emitting  a  very  fine  perfume.  It  is  excellent  for  forcing 
early  in  the  season,  and  may  be  increased  easily  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
wood,  planted  under  a  handglass. 

BiBES  ALBTDA,  Whitish-flowered  Currant.  —  This  species  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  pale  flowering  currants  known.  The  flowers  are 
of  the  most  delicate  French  white,  with  a  rich  pink  eye ;  the  racemes  are  larger 
than  those  of  R.  sanguinea,  and  it  is  even  a  more  profuse  flowerer.  It  will  grow 
in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  and  situation,  and  is  easUy  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
ripe  wood,  planted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common  Currant 

Spir£A  vaccinifoua,  Bilberry-leaved  Spiraa. — ^A  Nepal  shrub,  growing  about 
three  feet  high,  and  very  pretty  when  in  flower.  It  thrives  best  in  a  shady  American 
border,  and  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Stuabtia  pentagyna,  Five-styled  Stuartia. — ^This  is  the  Malachodendron  ovatttm 
of  our  gardens,  which  was  introduced  many  years  ago  from  Carolina.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  cream-coloured,  are  produced  in  July  and  August,  and  the  plant  grows 
about  ten  feet  high,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  and  layers. 
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ViBUBXtTM  MAGBOCEPHALUM,  Large-heoded  Ouddres  Rose. — ^This  highly  beautiful^, 
plant  was  introduced  from  China  in  1644.     It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  liardy 
shrubs,  that  has  been  brought  into  this  country  for  many  years.     The  clear  white 
flowers  are  produced  in  heads  almost  as  large  as  those  of  the  Hydrangea  kortenm, 
and  are  exceedingly  showy.    It  grows  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  is  increased . 
.  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood,  planted  under  a  hand-glass. 

ViBXTRNUM  PLiCATUM,  Crimped  Oueldres  Bom, — This  is  also  a  very  hajidsome 
species,  but  not  equal  to  the  last ;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  the 
Common  Gueldres  Rose.  The  plant  is  a  neat  grower,  attains  the  height  of  eight 
feet,  and  blooms  profusely.     It  is  also  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Shmbs  with  Yellow  Flowers, 

Bebbesis  Fobtuni  and  many  other  kinds  are  fine  plants,  and  forming  low  ever- 
green shrubs  are  beautiful  objects,  calculated  for  dry  borders  or  rock  gardens. 

Calycotoma  spinosa,  Spiny  Calycotoma. — ^A  very  pretty  shrub,  of  slender  habit, 
resembling  a  Cytisus  or  Genista.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  June,  and  it  is  propa* 
gated  by  seeds.  A  warm  situation  and  light  dry  soil  are  its  requisites.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

Edwabdsia  Magkabiana,  3/r.  Macnab's  Edwardda. — ^A  fine  handsome  shrub, 
requiring  a  warm  and  sheltered  situation,  and  a  light,  dry  soil.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  vrill  flower  profusely.     It  is  increased  by  cuttings. 

Fobsytbxa  viBiDissncA. — ^A  very  ornamental  deciduous  shrub,  growing  eight  or 
ten  feet  high.  It  flowers  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  leaves  are  unfolded ;  it  is 
very  handsome,  will  grow  in  almost  every  soil  and  situation,  and  was  introduced 
from  China  by  the  Horticultural  Society  through  Mr.  Fortune.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  both  layers  and  cuttings. 

Jasminum  Nxn)iFLOBUM.-»For  the  particulars  of  this  fine  species  see  '*  Mag.  Hot.," 
XV.,  1. 173. 

Rhododendron  Smithii  aubeum.  Smithes  Golden-flowered  Bhododendron,-^A 
magnificent  hybrid,  mth  large  rich  yellow  flowers.  Ought  to  be  in  every  garden 
where  choice  plants  are  an  object.     It  is  figured  in  **  Mag.  Bot,"  ix.,  t.  79. 

Shrubs  with  Red  and  Scarlet  Flowers, 

Azalea  obtosa,  Blunt-leaved  Azalea, — ^This  charming  species,  according  to  the 
'*  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,"  (through  which  medium  alone  we  are 
acquainted  with  it,)  may  be  regarded  as  the  gayest  of  all  the  red  Chinese  Azaleas  in 
cultivation.  It  forms  a  little  bush,  bears  a  profusion  of  deep  red  flowers,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  A  warm  situation  on  the  borders  should  be 
allotted  to  it. 

Azalea  Rawsonii,  Capt,  Bawson's  Azalea, — ^A  fine  kind,  requiring  a  warm 
situation.     See  "  Mag.  Bot,"  iii.,  t.  123. 

VOL.   XV. — NO.    OLXXVII.  E  E 
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Habbothamnus  fasciculatus.  Fascicle-flowered  Habrothamnus, — A  very  hand- 
some but  somewhat  tender  plant,  requiring  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  and  a  li^t  dry  soil. 
See  "  Mag.  Bot,"  xiv.,  t  193. 

MiTRABiA  GOCCiKEA,  Scarlet-flowering  Mitraria, — ^A  singularly  beautiful  plant* 
a  member  of  a  very  tender  order ;  will  require  a  warm  situation,  and  the  support  of 
a  stake.     See  "  Mag.  Bot."  xv.,  t.  148. 

B.H0D0DENDB0N  SxANDisHU,  Mr,  StandUKs  Ehododendron, — ^An  hybrid  of  a 
very  superior  character,  with  violet  crimson  flowers,  and  a  fine  compact  growth. 
See  "Mag.  Bot."xv.,  t.  66. 

Rhododendron  barbatum,  Bearded  Bhododendron. — ^A  beautiful  deep  rose- 
coloured  or  rather  scarlet  species,  from  the  north  of  India.  The  trusses  of  flowers 
are  round,  compact,  and  smaller  than  the  Indian  species  generally,  but  cure  very 
conspicuous. 

EiBEs  Sanguinea  FLORE  PLENO. — This  kind  of  scarlet  currant  blooms  later 
than  the  old  B,  sanguinea,  and  also  remains  much  longer  in  flower  than  that  species. 
It  will  grow  in  any  soil  and  situation,  and  increases  freely  by  cuttings.  "  Mag.  Bot" 
xii.,  t.  121. 

Shrubs  with  Bose-coloured  Flowers, 

Azalea  ovata,  Ovate-leaved  Azalea, — ^A  fine  new  species  introduced  firom  China. 
It  grows  in  some  parts  of  its  native  country  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  but  on 
hilly  situations  it  seldom  reaches  more  than  two  or  three.  The  flowjBrs  are  produced 
in  great  profusion  during  April  and  May,  and  the  plant  must  be  grown  in  a  warm 
and  dry  situation. 

Daphne  japoniga,  Japan  Daphne. — The  flowers  of  this  fine  kind  emit  a  very 
agreeable  fragrance.  The  plant  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  warm  situation.  "  Mag. 
Bot."  viii.,  t.  175. 

EscALLONiA  Organensis,  Organ  Mountain  EscaUonia. — ^A  lovely  bush,  growing 
two  feet  high,  and  requiring  light  aoU  and  a  dry  warm  situation.  The  flowers  are  a 
veiy  deep  rose,  and  propagation  is  efliBcted  by  cuttings,  struck  under  glass  in  a 
little  heat. 

Habbothamnus  corymbosus,  Corynih-flowered  Habrothamnus. — ^A  free  bloomer, 
and  more  hardy  than  H.  fasciculatus.  The  situation  must  be  dry  and  warm,  and  it 
will  be  the  better  for  the  protection  of  a  wall  during  the  winter. 

Indigofera  dosua,  Dosua  Indigo, — Sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by 
Dr.  Falconer,  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Saharanpur.  Its  pinnated  leaves  and 
racemes  of  handsome  pea-shaped  flowers  render  it  a  veiy  pretty  object.  It  grows 
freely  from  cuttings,  and  forms  only  a  small  and  slender  bush. 

Rhododendron  Apbilis. — ^An  hybrid  possessing  considerable  attractions.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  very  pale  rose  colour,  and  are  produced  abundantly. 

Rhododendron  OHAHiB-cisTus,  Cfround-Cistus  Bhododendron, — ^A  plant  with  a 
very  dwarf  habit,  but  producing  large  conspicuous  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  colour.    It 
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thrives  best  in  a  warm  and  dry  situation,  where  it  is  partially  shaded  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun.     *'  Mag.  Bot"  iii.,  t.  169. 

Rhododendron  fragraks,  the  Sweet-scented  Base  Bay, — ^It  forms  a  dwarf  shrub, 
different  in  aspect  from  R,  pontieum,  and  is  well  suited  for  the  front  of  shrubbery 
borders.     The  flowers  emit  a  very  pleasant  fragrance. 

Rhododendron  NrLAOiRictiM,  Neelgherry  Bhododendron. — ^This  lovely  species 
will  grow  in  almost  any  situation  or  soil.     It  ought  to  be  in  eveiy  collection. 

Weioela  rosea,  Rose-eoUmred  Weigela. — Perhaps  taking  it  altogether,  a  more 
beautiful  hardy  shrub  than  this  has  not  been  introduced  for  many  years.  For  the 
figure  and  particulars,  refer  to  **  Mag.  Bot."  ziv.,  t.  247. 

Shrubs  with  Blue  Flowers, 

Ceanothus  pallidus,  PdU'flowered  Ceanothus. — ^The  flowers  are  paler  and  some- 
what smaller  than  those  of  C  azureus.  It  forms  however  a  beautiful  dwarf  shrub, 
and  will  grow  in  any  common  light  soil,  provided  the  situation  be  warm.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  will  flower  freely.  Increase  is  effected  by  cuttings  taken  off 
in  the  autumn,  and  planted  in  light  sandy  soil  under  a  glass. 

Ceanothus  thtrsiflorus,  Thyrse-hearing  Ceanothus. — ^This  is  a  superior  kind 
to  the  last ;  in  favourable  situations  it  attains  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and 
becomes  completely  covered  with  its  long  thyrses  of  delicate  blue  flowers.  It  will 
thrive  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  and  situation,  and  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings. 

Chjbnestes  lanobolata,  Lanceolate-Uaved  Chmnestes, — ^We  are  only  acquainted 
with  this  plant  through  Sir  W.  Hooker,  who  figured  and  described  it  in  the  **  Bot 
Mag."  t.  4838.  We  should  judge  it  to  be  a  very  beautiful  subject  for  the  flower- 
garden.  The  flowers  are  tubular,  of  a  deep  blue,  and  are  produced  in  drooping 
umbels,  during  the  whole  of  the  summer.  If  planted  in  a  sheltered  place  it  will 
attaii^  tbe  height  of  four  or  five  feet. 

Veronica  Lindletaka,  Dr,  lAndUy's  Speedwell. — ^The  flowers  of  this  species, 
which  when  kept  in  the  greenhouse  are  nearly  white,  become  of  a  much  darker 
colour  when  the  plant  is  grown  in  the  borders ;  in  the  latter  situation  it  is  very, 
ornamental,  but  should  be  favoured  with  a  warm  situation.  A  figure  and  description 
will  be  found  in  "  Mag.  Bot."  xii.,  t.  247. 

Shrubs  with  lAlae  Flowers. 

Azalea  squamata,  the  Scaly  Azalea. — We  are  acquainted  with  this  fine 
Chinese  species  of  Azalea  through  Dr.  Lindley,  who  figured  it  in  the  '*  Bot.  Reg." 
vol.  zxxiii.,  t.  3.-r-"  It  flowers  without  leaves,  producing  at  the  end  of  every  little 
shoot  a  large  solitary  flower  of  a  clear  rosy  lilac  colour,  distinctly  spotted  with 
crimson.  The  habit  is  dwarf,  and  a  warm  and  sheltered  situation  is  requisite  for  it 
to  thrive  well.    Increase  is  effected  by  cuttings." 

Daphne  Fortdni,  Mr.  Fortum's  Daphne. — ^A  deciduous  species,  veiy  handsome. 
It  forms  a  dwarf  shrub  two  or  three  feet  high.     In  March  and  April  the  flower-buds 
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expand,  and  the  plant  becomes  completely  covered  ^th  its  lilac  Uossoms.  The 
caltivation  is  easy.  A  loamy  and  well-drained  soil,  full  expoeure  to  the  sun  whilst 
forming  and  ripening  its  wood  in  summer,  and  rest  during  the  winter  ^en  the 
branches  are  naked,  are  the  requisites.    It  will  very  likely  prove  a  good  forcer. 

Paulownia  imperialis,  Imperial  Patdoumia, — ^This  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and 
one  of  the  finest  of  Dr.  Siebold's  introductions  from  that  countiy.  It  grows  to  a 
tree,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  producing  its  flowers  in  terminal  panicles  afiier  the 
manner  of  those  of  CcUalpa  gyringifolia.  Unless  planted  in  a  well-drained  and 
exposed  situation  the  shoots  are  liable  to  become  too  succulent,  and  are  then  injured 
by  the  slightest  frost ;  but  if  grown  hardily,  it  endures  our  winters  very  well.  For  a 
figure  and  description  of  this  fine  plant,  refer  to  '*  Mag.  Bot.**  x.,  t  7. 

Rhododendbon  CAMPANTJLATUif,  BeUrflowered  Bom  Bay. — ^A  more  superb  species 
of  Rhododendron  than  this  makes  when  planted  in  the  borders,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. It  attains  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  may  be  planted  in  almost  any 
situation,  provided  the  soil  be  light  and  well  drained.  Propagation  is  effected  by 
layers,  and  grafting  on  the  stocks  of  B,  ponticum,  or  any  other  hardy  kind. 


GOPHER  WOOD  OP  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Whateveb  timber  is  meant  by  the  term  Gopher  Wood  is  uncertain ;  the  only 
notice  we  have  of  it  under  this  name,  is  in  the  Sacred  writings,  and  it  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  building  of  the  Ark,  or  laige  ship,  which  was  to  preserve  a 
remnant  of  animate  nature  from  the  devastating  deluge.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
the  wood  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  if  not  the  trees  which  produced  it,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  but  it  was  one  of  a  tough  and  very  durable  texture,  such  as 
would  be  likely  to  combat  successfully  with  the  boisterous  waves,  and  mighty  rush  of 
waters,  over  the  surface  of  which  it  was  destined  to  bear  its  important  burden.  And 
as  the  name  does  not  occur,  as  fiar  as  is  known,  in  any  other  of  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  it  is  most  likely  it  had  another  and  perhaps  a  more  common  name  by 
which  it  was  generally  known  in  the  ages  after  that  sad  calamity. 

One  supposition  respecting  the  tree  is,  that  it  is  the  plant  known  at  present  to 
us  under  the  name  of  Henna  or  Henne,  the  Lawsonia  alba  of  botanists,  which  plant 
is  found  over  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  and  even  in  America,  in  all  which  places  it  is 
highly  esteemed,  and  in  Egypt  and  contiguous  countries  is  much  cultivated. 

It  forms  a  large  thrvb  which,  whilst  young,  is  perfectly  smooth ;  but  when  it 
becomes  older,  many  of  the  branches  become  stunted,  and  form  spines.  The  leavet 
are  entire,  opposite  and  lanceolate.  The  flowers  are  white^  and  disposed  in  panicles. 
The  calyx  is  four-parted,  spreading,  and  permanent.  The  petaU  are  four,  obovate, 
clawed  and  spreading.  The  stamens  eight,  approximating  by  pairs,  which  alternate 
with  the  petals.     Ovarium^  sessile.    The  Lawsonia  inermiSf  and  the  L.  spmosa  of 
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LimuBiu,  are  believed  to  be  the  same  plant,  of  different  ages ;  and  there  is  pretty 
endent  proof  that  Bome  of  the  ancients  aUoded  to  the  plant  under  the  najae  of  Cypreu. 

It  aftbrds  the  Heima  or  Al-hennah  of  the  Arabs,  which  ia  a  paste  made  of  the 
powdered  leaves,  and  is  used  both  by  them,  and  the  Egyptdana  and  Torks,  to  dye 
their  nails,  their  horses'  manes,  skins,  and  morocco  leather,  of  a  tavny  or  reddish- 
yellow  colour.  This  practice  of  dyemg  may  be  traced  to  high  antiquity  ;  tiie  nails 
of  mommies  having  been  so  dyed.  It  is  very  probable  it  was  used  as  a  mark  of 
digni^,  and  not  merely  to  heighten  the  beauty,  as  Uie  use  of  it  was  forbidden  to 
slaves.  The  flowers  have,  to  Europeans,  a  very  disagreeable  odour;  but  the  scent 
is  esteemed  by  Oriental  ladies. 

The  plant  was  introduced  in  1763,  although  it  is  now  seldom  seen  in  collections. 
It  requires  the  beat  of  the  stove,  and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  wood  planted  in  pots  of  sand,  and  placed  under  a  hand-glass  in  heat. 


a.  LawKHiIa  albi,  ihowlng  tha  InBoKicence. 

Bochart  and  others,  howover,  believe  the  Gopher  Wood  to  be  nothing  more  or 
less,  than  the  common  Cypress  {Cupretsut  tmtpermrens),  which  is  a  native  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  particularly  Candia  (the  ancient  Crete)  and  Cypress, 
It  is  also  "a  native  of  Greece,  Turkey,  Peisia,  and  Asia  Minor."  Although 
mth  us  it  only  becomes  a  neat-growing  shrub,  yet  in  the  countries  above  named 
it  grows  to  BO  lai^e  a  size,  that  planks  can  be  sawn,  when  freed  from  sap-wood. 
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three  feet  or  more  broad.  It  was  well  known  to  both  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  and  the  timber  was  used  for  coffins,  statues,  massy  doors,  and  all  other 
purposes  where  great  strength  and  durability  were  required ;  and  of  the  latter  we 
have,  in  different  countries,  some  of  the  most  striking  examples. 

Probabilities  are  in  fEtvour  of  this  latter  plant  being  the  Gt>pher  Wood  of  the 
ancients.  First,  Because,  although  the  wood  of  Lawsonia  alba  is  close-grained  and 
very  durable,  yet  we  have  no  account  that  in  any  country  where  it  is  found,  it  ever 
arrives  at  anything  more  than  a  tall  shrub,  and  seldom  beyond  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
height,  nor  does  its  timber  seem  to  have  been  used  for  any  very  important  purposee ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  Cypress  will  attain  the  height  of  seventy  or  a  hundred 
feet,  with  a  stem  sufficient  to  yield  boards  of  good  timber  three  feet  or  more  broad. 
Secondly,  As  the  timber  of  the  Henna  plant  {Lawsonia  aHha)  would  scarcely  ever 
exceed  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  boards  of  such  small  dimensions  would  scarcely  seem 
calculated  to  use  in  the  construction  of  so  large  a  vessel  as  the  Ark  of  Noah  is 
described  to  be.  Thirdly,  As  the  Cypress  grows  to  a  very  large  size  in  most  Eastern 
countries,  and  furnishes  large  timbers,  which  was  used  extensively  by  the  ancients, 
it  appears  a  very  likely  kind  to  be  selected  for  a  purpose  of  so  much  importance  to 
mankind. 
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NEW  AKI>  RARE  PLANTS  FIOURED  AND  DESCRIBED  IN  THE  **  BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE'* 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  PERIODICALS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Gmvlina  Rhbedii,  JRKeede*8  CfmeUna,  From  the  stove  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  where  it 
haa  been  bo  long  cultivated  that  the  period  of  its  introdaction  ia  not  known,  nor  does  it  appear 
(probably  from  not  having  previondy  blossomed)  to  have  been  recognised  as  a  Gmdina.  It 
flowered  in  May,  1848.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  thynes,  large,  handsome,  bracteated  ;  the 
ooroUa  bdng  large,  and  of  a  dark  tawny  yellow. — Bot.  Mag,^  4995. 

HoTA  iMPXBiALis,  Imperial  Soya,  Dr.  LIndley  does  not  say  too  much  of  this  plant  when  he 
remarks^  in  the  ^  Bot.  Reg./*  1846,  fol.  68,  that  this  *<  is  the  most  noble  climbing  plant  we  have 
ever  seen,"  A  duster  of  its  flowers  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  striking  objects ;  the  leaves, 
too,  are  large  and  handsome.  It  is  a  JTioya  with  glossy,  fleshy  leaves,  of  a  deep,  purplish  chesnut 
colour,  having  the  expanded  flowers  full  three  inches  in  diameter  1  rendered  more  conspicuous 
by  the  ivory  white  of  the  central  column  of  fructification  It  was  discovered  in  Borneo  by 
H.  Low,  jun.,  Esq.,  who  sent  living  plants  to  the  Clapton  Nursery,  where  it  was  purchased  1^ 
Messrs.  Luoombe,  Pince,  and  Co.  It  requires  a  strong  rich  soil,  in  order  properly  to  bring  out  its 
numerous  large  thick  flower-trusses,  which  are  produced  frx>m  different  parts  of  its  twining  stem. 
We  have  used  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  rotten  leavesi,  and  pea^  with  some  flakes  of  dry 
half-decayed  dung  intermixed,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  sand  and  broken  crocks  blended  with  the 
whole.  Each  individual  flower  lasts  a  very  long  time  in  bloom,  and  is  highly  fragrant  in  the 
evening  and  all  the  night — Bot.  Mag.,  4397. 

Lruchtenbeboia  Peincipis,  Noble  Leuchfenbergia.  Few  persons  on  viewing  this  plant  when 
destitute  of  flowers  would  imagine  it  to  belong  to  the  CaetetB,  The  mamilla  have  rather  the 
appearance  of  the  leaves  of  some  Aloid  plant,  while  the  stem,  looking  as  if  formed  of  the  penoatent 
cases  of  old  leaves,  resembles  that  of  some  Cyoadeas*  The  blossoms,  however,  differ  in  no  par- 
ticulars from  that  of  Oerew.  The  flowers  are  yellowish-white,  and  are  produced  during  the  summer 
months.-— JSoC  Reg.,  4393. 
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NEW.  RARE,  OR  INTERESTING  PLANTS,  IN  FLOWER,  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  SUBURBAN 

NURSERIES  AND  GARDEN& 

AcHiMBNES  KLESii-*«Mn6d  after  GharieB  Rudolph  Kl^e,  £8q.,  the  PnisBiaa  Comml-genottl  in 
Giiatemaht,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  great  many  of  the  fine  plants  lately  introduced  from 
that  country.  This  species  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Berkhampstead,  received  from  Mr.  Skinner  in  June 
last,  and  it  promises  to  add  another  great  attraction  to  this  gay  race.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rosy 
lilac  colour,  deeper  in  the  centre,  with  a  small  dash  of  yellow  in  the  throat ;  the  habit  is  neat,  and 
every  way  qualified  to  vie  with  any  of  its  compeers. 

Anoblomia  moschata.  This  species  we  saw  in  a  collection  of  plants  belonging  to  Messrs.  Yeitch, 
in  July  last,  at  Chiswick.  It  diffin  very  little,  either  in  size,  shape,  or  colour  of  the  flower^  from 
others  m  cultivatiou,  but  poflsesses  another  quality,  that  of  haying  a  strong  odour  of  musk.  In 
habit  it  is  much  larger  than  the  other  varieties,  and  of  stronger  growth. 

Amartlus,  sp.  not.  We  recently  noticed  at  Messrs.  Henderson's  nursery,  Pine-apple  Place, 
a  remarkably  fine  Amaryllis,  both  for  size  of  flower  and  brilliancy  of  colour,  the  latter  being  a  rich 
scarlet.  The  stem  was  about  three  feet  high,  headed  with  a  large  truss  of  flowers.  The  plant  has 
a  noble  appearance.    We  likewise  noticed  a  new  Begoma,  named,  from  its  colour — 

Begonia  auiuivtiaca.  From  what  we  could  learn,  it  is  a  native  of  India,  and  most  probably 
will  prove  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  tribe.  The  flowers  are  of  the  brightest  orange,  large,  and 
well  expanded,  apparently  produced  copiously.  It  is  a  bulbous-rooted  species,  neat  in  growth,  good 
foliage,  of  a  rich,  glossy  green,  slightly  marked  at  the  edges  with  a  reddish  colour.  The  flower- 
stem  rises  several  inch^  so  that  the  blooms  are  thrown  out  beyond  the  foliage. 

CuPHXA  PDRPDREA.  This  singular  plant  we  noticed  in  flower  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Low, 
Clapton.  In  habit  and  shape  of  flower  it  resembles  C,  mimato,  the  difference  being  in  the  colour 
of  the  flower,  which  is  a  bright  rosy  purple.  No  account  of  its  history  is  known,  whether  a  species 
or  only  a  hybrid  variety  ;  most  probably  the  latter,  as  we  found  it  blooming  in  the  open  border  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry,  Chelsea,  under  the  name  of  C7.  hybrida,  which  most 
likely  tells  the  true  history  of  its  origin. 

MiLTONiA  8PSCTABILI8.  We  havo  again  to  record  a  spedmen  of  fine  cultivation  at  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  RoUisson,  Tooting,  of  this  delicate  yet  most  handsome  species.  The  plant  was  three 
feet  in  diameter,  completely  laden  with  its  beautiful  flowers,  amounting  to  upwards  of  eighty  in 
number.  In  addition  to  its  beauty,  it  has  the  character  of  being  the  most  permanent  of  its  race 
when  in  flower. 

MiLTONiA,  SP.  NOV.  In  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  we  lately  noticed  a 
MiUonia,  somewhat  resembling  M.  Clowesu  in  flower ;  differing  principally  in  the  colour  of  the 
petals,  which  were  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  with  large  blotches  of  deep  rich  brown,  which  were 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  paler  colour  than  the  ground,  the  lower  half  of  the  lip  white,  while  the 
upper  was  a  rich  purple  colour.  The  habit  is  much  finer  than  M,  Clowetii,  and  a  brighter  green. 
The  scape  was  upwards  of  two  feet  long,  and  had  a  liberal  amount  of  bloom.  We  likewise 
noticed — 

Rhododbndbon  Javanicdm,  flowering  finely.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  plants  of 
recent  introduction,  and  as  it  blooms  most  freely,  will  be  the  greatest  ornament  of  our  Conserva- 
tories. We  understand  fr^nn  Messrs.  Yeitch  that  there  are  several  varieties  of  the  Java  species — 
one,  a  bright  yellow  colour,  has  already  been  published  ;  this,  however,  is  the  true  one,  having 
large  trusses  of  the  richest  orange  ;  the  nearest  resemblance  to  it  in  colour  is  the  blood-orange  of 
Spain.  Messrs.  Yeitch  received  a  dried  specimen,  having  upwards  of  thirteen  fiowers  on  a  truss; 
an  individual  flower  being  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
beauty,  when  grown  into  specimen  plants.  We  noticed  plants  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  showing 
bloom  ;  adding  the  beauty  of  its  bright  glossy  green  foliage,  sfightiy  tinged  at  the  edges  with  red, 
to  the  colour  of  the  flower.  We  consider  that  it  will  take  the  pUce  of  the  finest  of  the  Rhodo- 
dendron species. 

Thunbkboia  Doddsti.  We  have  been  favoured  with  a  specimen  of  the  above,  bearing  foliage 
beautifully  variegated  with  the  fine  fiowers  of  T.  awrantiaea,  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Dodds, 
gardener  to  Colonel  Barker,  Salisbury,  that  he  raised  it  from  seed  gathered  from  T.  a/nrantiaca 
tv^erba,  in  1847  ;  grows  quite  as  free,  and  is  perfectiy  constant  We  think  it  a  novelty  worthy 
of  extensive  cultivation  with  the  other  varieties. 
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Zacschnkbia  Californica.  Although  we  figure  this  species,  we  csnnot  aToid  recording  in 
this  place  the  handsome  spedmen  grown  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Horticoltaral  Society,  a  vignette 
of  which  is  given,  but  from  its  minuteness,  scarcely  gives  a  proper  idea  of  the  plant ;  however,  it 
is  most  easily  cultivated,  and  capable  of  being  formed  into  most  noble,  specimens,  and  will 
completely  supersede  the  Chrdo^M  Eooherii,  which  it  most  resembles  in  eveiy  way,  except  the 
difficulty  of  cultivation. 


OPERATIONS  FOR  OCTOBER. 


The  beauties  of  the  flower-garden  are  gradually  disappearing,  and  firoste  may  be  daily  expected 
whose  effecte  will  destroy  the  greater  part  of  ito  attractive  character.  Now  is  the  time  to  com- 
mence ground-work  alterations.  Planting  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees,  too,  should 
(if  the  soil  of  the  garden  be  light)  be  performed  now  in  preference  to  spring,  not  because  pknto 
will  not  thrive  equally  well  when  removed  in  spring  as  now,  but  generally  this  latter  season  is 
over-crowded  with  business,  and  the  attention  which  it  is  desirable  to  give  them  after  b^ng  newly- 
planted  often  becomes  rather  burdensome.  Bulbous  planto,  as  Tulips,  &c.,  are  always  better  for 
being  planted  before  November,  if  it  can  possibly  be  done.  The  routine  work  oonsiste  chiefly  of 
trimming  planto  whose  stems  are  dying  down  ;  taking  up  those  which  will  re<iaire  housing  for  the 
winter ;  sweeping  away  Didling  leaves ;  cleaning,  mowing,  and  rolling,  so  as  to  secure  a  good 
smooth  grass  surface  for  winter. 

In  framet  a  variety  of  tilings  will  need  shelter,  to  preserve  for  next  8ummer*s  decoration  of 
the  flower-borders.  Where  shooto  of  Verbenas  and  other  planto  grow  long  and  fleshy,  nip  the 
ends  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  Give  abundance  of  air,  and,  except  in  severe  weather,  let  this 
be  continued  throu^out  the  night,  but  never  allow  the  planto  to  be  injured  by  frosto  or  excessive  wet. 

In  the  greenikoute  many  planto  will  be  coming  into  flower :  this  department,  as  the  open  air 
beauties  decline,  will  become  daily  more  interesting.  CamdUeu  may  be  watered  occasionally  with 
a  very  weak  liquid  manure — a  strong  potion  would  very  likely  bring  off  the  flower-buds  ;  it  is  not 
well  to  crowd  the  planto  together  at  this  time  of  the  year  especially,  the  light  having  much  declined. 
ChrysaiUhemuiM  will  now  begin  to  ornament  the  conservatory  :  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  given 
to  them  will  be  a  great  assistance  to  their  flowering  fine.  All  vfotering  in  this  department  is  now 
better  done  in  a  morning.  VewtiktHon  should  be  on  a  liberal  scale  ;  whenever  the  nighte  are  fine, 
air  may  be  let  in  continually ;  this  will  enable  the  growths  to  acquire  hardness^  and  be  more 
capable  of  enduring  the  dark  days  of  winter.  Cinerarias  should  be  set  in  as  light  a  place  as 
possible,  to  encourage  their  progress,  that  those  intended  to  flower  eariy  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  growing  strong.  Chinese  Primroses  should  also  stand  near  the  glass,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should  have  so  much  light  as  some  other  plants.  Allow  the  inmates  of  this  department 
generally  to  go  gradually  to  rest,  by  giving  less  water  than  usual,  and  keeping  the  temperature 
sufficiently  cooL 

*  In  the  OrcAtcI-Aottfe,  many  Orchids  will  be  ripening,  and  should  be  subjected  to  a  partial 
drought  and  a  cooler  temperature.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  species  of  OaiadetumM^ 
CychnocheSi  Marmode$,  Ac,  Some  kinds  will  now  be  coming  into  flower,  and  must  receive  the 
usual  requisites  of  heat  and  moisture.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  none  of  these  planto 
will  endure  being  removed  from  a  high  to  a  low  temperature,  unless  they  are  previously  prqiared 
by  introducing  them  gradually  to  a  cool  and  dry  treatment. 

In  the  stew  and  forcing-fUs  a  multitude  of  planto  will  soon  be  in  bloom,  as  various  species  of 
Begoma,  Buphorbia  Jacquin^lorcif  two  or  three  species  of  Getnera,  &c.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
overload  the  air  with  moisture  at  this  time  of  the  year,  nor  allow  the  heat  to  be  very  strong. 
Several  kinds  of  dwarf-flowering  shrubs  should  now  also  be  introduced  to  a  little  gradual  warmth  ; 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  WeigeHa  rosea,  Jasminttm  nudijlorum,  Ahdia  mpeUris,  JkvJtaa 
coryvpJbosoy  PhXLayd/dj^'M  Mexiccmtu  ;  and  perhaps  Fortythia  viridierima  may  prove  an  useful  plant 
for  this  purpose. 
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RHODODENDRON  JAVANICUM. 


(Java  RoM-bcj.) 


Ctam. 
DECANDRIA. 


Ordtr. 
MONOOYMIA. 


Natmrml  Order. 

BRICICE^. 
( DMtb-irorU,  Feg.  Ki»f.) 


Gbnbric  GHARAcnB.— CMyx  flre-p«rtad,  or  flye- 
toothed.  Corolla  loiDewhat  fnnnel-Bhaped,  or  oam 
panulate;  rarely  rotate  or  flve>parted;  limb  fivoKjleft, 
Bomewhat  bilabiate ;  upper  lip  broadest,  usuallj 
spotted.  Stamens  ten,  usually  ezserted,  deolinate, 
sometimes  from  Awe  to  nine  are  abortive.  Anthers 
opening  by  two  terminal  pores.  Capsule  five-celled, 
flve-valved ;  rarely  ten-celled  and  ten-valved,  with  a 
septicidal  dehiscence  at  the  apex.  Placentas  simple, 
angular.    Seeds  corapreesod,  winged. 

Spccrric  CHARAcm.— Plant  a  shrub,  growing  about 
six  feet  high,  parasiticaL  Branches  spreading,  nume- 
rous. Leaves  scattered,  somewhat  coriaceous,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acute,  tapering  at  both  ends,  entire,  smooth, 
deep  glossy  grsen  above,  beneath  paler,  and  olothed 


with  fine  brown  peltate  scales.  Flowers  very  showy, 
diqrased  in  fasoides ;  caoh  dustw  consisting  of  ten  or 
twelve,  or  even  more^  teorminaL  Calpx  very  small, 
flve-lobed.  Corolla  large,  very  showy,  deep  rich  orange- 
coloured,  somewhat  campanulate ;  Hwib  nearly  equal ; 
segments  obovate,  rounded,  obtuse  ^amens  ten,  five 
lying  against  the  corolla  on  one  stde^  and  five  on  the 
other.    Anthers  purple.    Ovarp  oblong,  flve-lobed. 

▲uTHORiTias  AMD  Synoittmss.— Rhododeodron,  Lin, 
Oen.t  No.  048 ;  Chamcrhododendros,  Tourn.  InsUt  i.  373 ; 
Vireya,  Blume^  Bifdr,  p.  854 ;  Rhododendron  Javanlcam, 
Bennett,  Plan.  Jav,  Rarior.,  p.  85,  t.  89^  De  CandaHle, 
Prod^  V.  7,  P-  Till  Sir  IF.  Hooker,  in  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, t.  4336 ;  Vireya  Javanloa,  Blume,  Bi/dr.,  p.  854, 
Don's  Spstem^  v.  3,  p.  848. 


This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  splendid  plants  of  recent  introduction,  and  as 
it  blooms  most  freely  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  a  finer  ornament  to 
our  conservatories  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

It  is  a  native  of  Java,  where  it  occupies  various  localities  in  the  dense  forests, 
four  thousand  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  originally  discovered 
by  Blume  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Salak,  where  it  was  called  by  the  natives  Gaga 
Mirha :  it  was  named  by  that  botanist  Vireya  Javanica^  in  honour  of  M.  Virey,  a 
French  physician ;  but  the  differences  in  the  construction  of  the  flowers  of  this 
genus  and  Rhododendron,  appear  too  slender  to  admit  of  its  being  satisfactorily 
established  as  a  new  genus ;  these  differences  merely  consisting  of  the  stamens 
being  in  no  way  adnate  to  the  corolla,  and  tjbe  calyxes  being  unusually  small.  We 
have  therefore  considered  it  a  species  of  Rhododendron. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  fine  species  known  in  Java,  differing  chiefly  in 
the  pale  yellow  or  deep  orange  of  the  flowers ;  one  of  a  smaller  growth  and  of  a  pale 
citron  colour  was  noticed  and  described  by  Blume,  and  another  of  a  fine  orange- 
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yellow,  was  recentlj  discovered,  along  with  our  present  subject,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Lobb,  and  was  flowered  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  the  introducers,  and  beautifully 
figured  by  Sir  William  Hooker,  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  4336. 

Our  plant,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  true  Vireya  Javanica  of  Blume,  has 
blossoms  of  a  much  deeper  orange  than  the  one  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine," 
and  the  hue  is  so  rich  that  the  flowers  themselves  must  be  seen  for^an  adequate  idea 
to  be  formed  of  their  splendour. 

Messrs.  Veitch  received  a  dried  specimen  having  upwards  of  thirteen  flowers  in 
a  truss,  an  individual  flower  measuring  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  In  the 
nursery  of  these  gentlemen,  at  Exeter,  we  noticed  plants  not  more  than  a  foot  high, 
shoAving  abundance  of  bloom. 

It  requires  the  temperature  of  a  greenhouse,  and  the  same  treatment  as  that 
given  to  Bhododendron  arhoreum  and  its  hybrids,  and  is  increased  by  layers,  or 
grafting  upon  other  stocks. 

Our  drawing  was  made  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  Exeter,  in  Sept.  1849. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  Bhodon^  a  rose,  and  dendrorit  a  tree,  in  allusion 
to  the  inflorescence. 
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CANTUA  BICOLOR. 


(Tvo-Coloured  CaBtaa.) 


CICN. 

PENTANDRIA. 


OrtUr. 
MONOGYNIA. 


Natwral  Order. 
POLEMONIACE^. 


Gbnbric  Charactbr.— Ca'yx  urooolate^  or  with  a 
companiilate  tube,  five-toothed,  or  cleft  to  the  middle  In 
three  or  five  parts.  CoroUa  tubnloee,  somewhat  funneL 
shaped,  tiiree  ttanea  larger  than  the  oalyx ;  limb  flTO. 
lobed,  only  partially  qireading ;  lobes  oboordato,  nearly 
equal,  oooYolute  In  astlTation.  Stamem  inserted  In 
the  tube  near  the  base,  ezserted.  Due  short,  fleshy. 
Ovarium  many-seeded.  Captutet  oorlaoeons,  thrae- 
valved. 

SpaciFic  Chaaactbil— Plant  a  shrub,  four  to  six  feet 
high.  Branches  numerous,  downy.  Leaves  alternate, 
petlolate,  fringed  with  soft  hairs  round  the  margins, 
and  tomentose  beneath,  cuneate  oblong,  muoronate. 
Corymbs  terminal.  Flowers  numerous^  large,  very 
showy.    Pedicels  half  an  indi  or  more  long.    Calffx 


cylindrical,  ovate,  green,  two-lipped,  one  lip  with  two, 
the  other  with  three  ciliated  teeth.  Corolla  funnel' 
shaped,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  spreading  at  the 
mouth  to  about  the  same  in  diameter.  Tube  longer 
than  the  oalyz,  of  a  bright  rich  yellow ;  limb  some- 
what spreading,  of  five  ovate  oblong  segments  of  a  fine 
carnation  red.  Stamens  much  longer  than  the  oorolla. 
Filaments  curved.  Anthers  oblong,  yellow.  Style 
l<niger  than  the  stamens. 

AnTHORima  and  ByNOifTMKs.— Cantna,  De  Can- 
doUe  t  PeriphragmoB,  Ruiz  et  Pav.,  Flor.  Peruv.  8.  p.  17 ; 
Cantua  tomentosa,  Cav.  Icon.,  4,  p.  43,  t.  364  ;  Peri- 
phragmos  dependens,  Ruiz  et  Pav.,  Flor.  Peruv.  %, 
p.  18y  1. 133 ;  Cantua  dependens,  Pers.t  Ench.  1,  p.  187 ; 
Cantua  bnxifolia  (?)  Juss.,  Ann,  Mus.  3,  p.  118,  t.  8. 


This  very  beautifal  greenhouse  plant  is  a  native  of  Peru,  from  whence  it  has 
been  recently  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son  of  Exeter,  through  their 
collector,  Mr.  William  Lobb,  who  discovered  and  sent  the  seeds,  in  1846. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of  all  Polemoniaceous  plants,  and  its  habit  as  a 
shrub  is  very  neat  and  compact;  the  foliage  is  of  the  most  lively  green,  and  the 
flowers  are  rich  in  colour,  and  produced  in  the  greatest  profusioR ;  altogether,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  recent  introductions. 

Seven  or  eight  specimens  of  Cantua  have  been  discovered  and  described  by 
various  authors,  but  our  present  subject  and  C.  pyrifolia  are  the  only  two  at  present 
known  in  our  collections,  and  both  have  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  through 
the  same  collector. 

All  the  kinds  are  tender  plants,  some  requiring  the  warmth  of  the  stove,  others 
the  shelter  of  the  greenhouse.  The  prevailing  colours  of  the  flowers  are  white  and 
yellow,  with  tinges  of  red  in  various  shades  and  degrees;  the  C.  hicolor  alone 
exhibits  the  deep  rich  colouring,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  leaves  and  wood  of  all  the  species,  but  especially  of  the  subject  of  our  plate, 
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afford,  when  either  braised  or  chewed,  a  very  rich  yellow  colouring  matter,  which, 
with  a  proper  mordant,  would  no  doubt  form  a  good  dye. 

The  cultiyation  is  not  attended  with  difficulty ;  the  plants  merely  require  to  be 
potted  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  silver  sand ; 
giving  good  drainage,  and  plenty  of  root  room. 

Cuttings  strike  root  freely  if  planted  in  pots  of  sand,  and  placed  under  a  glass 
in  heat. 

The  name  is  derived  from  Cantu^  the  Peruvian  name  of  one  of  the  species. 
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THUNB^RGIA  AURANTIACA  DODDSII. 


Clmu, 
DIDTNAMIA. 


(YaiiefiAtad  Onngv-flowtred  ThnnbergU.) 

Nmtnral  OrUr,  t 

ACANTHACBA 

(Aawthais.  reg.  King.) 


0f4n. 
ANOIOiSPBRMIA. 


GiHWiio  Chaiuctbb.— €S(sljr«  donbto»  oater  ooe  ooa- 
aitttog  of  two  heart-shaped  leafleta,  each  haTtog  three 
neryea.  Inner  ooe  emaUer  and  toothed.  Corolla  oon- 
ststing  of  one  petal,  eomewhat  hell-ehaped,  with  a 
limb  dlrided  into  five  equal  lobea. 

SPBciirio  CuAnAcrwM,^ Plant  herbaoeoot,  hairy. 
Stems  nnmeroua,  twining.  Leaves  partially  hastate, 
acuminate,  hairy,  with  winged  petioles,  which  fre- 
quently have  Irregularly  indented  maiglna.  Calpx 
with  two  large,  persistent,  exterior  envelopesi  pale 
green.  Corolla  monopetalous ;  limb  fi^^parted,  dlri- 
sions  nearly  equal,  rounded,  bright  orange;  throat 


hairy  In  the  inside,  very  dark  purine.  fltosMiM  In- 
serted in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  scarcely  half  so  long, 
beantiAilly  bearded.  Stifle  nearly  twice  the  length  of 
the  stamens.  Stisfma  concaysb  with  a  protuberant 
hom.  Capsule  almoet  globular,  but  having  a  con- 
spicuous beak  arising  firom  its  oentreu 

DoppeiT— Leayce  edged  with  white. 

AuTHOMTias  Ain>  BTMONmsa.— Thunbergia,  Linn.  / 
Flemingia*  Hamilton  ;  Diplooalymna,  Spreng. ;  Thun- 
bergia  aurantlaca,  Lindl. ;  Thunbergla  Doddsli  of  the 
nurseries. 


This  very  beautiful  variegated  variety  was  raised  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Dodds, 
gardener  to  Colonel  Barker,  of  Salisbury,  from  seeds  of  T.  aurantiaca  superha ;  and 
with  exception  of  the  variegated  leaves,  it  agrees  in  every  respect  mih  tbe  parent, 
both  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  in  the  richness  of  their  colour.  The  most  expres- 
sive name  would  have  been  ThwnJbergia  aurantiaca  variegata,  but  as  the  plant  has 
become  known  in  nurseries  by  the  name  of  T.  Doddsii,  and  we  are  unwilling  to 
deprive  a  persevering  man  of  any  portion  of  the  honour  he  has  acquired,  we  willingly 
adopt  the  popular  appellation. 

Thunbergias,  in  addition  to  their  beauty,  are  of  great  value  as  winter  flowerers, 
if  grown  where  they  can  receive  a  moderate  supply  of  moist  heat ;  they  are  very 
easily  managed,  and  will  grow  freely  either  in  a  stove,  an  intermediate  house,  a 
greenhouse,  and  even  during  the  warm  months  of  summer,  in  the  open  air.  In 
whatever  situation  they  are  grown,  the  foliage  requires  to  be  subjected  to  a  consider- 
able portion  of  moisture ;  in  the  stove  and  intermediate  houses  let  the  atmosphere 
be  very  humid,  and  the  plants  often  syringed  overhead ;  and  it  is  also  advisable  not 
to  allow  them  to  be  very  much  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  otherwise  they 
usually  become  much  infested  with  the  Bed  Spider. 
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The  best  soil  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sandy  loam  and  heath  mould,  with  a 
little  broken  charooal,  or  even  ashes  of  burnt  wood,  and  a  portion  of  silver  sand. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  planted  in  sand 
under  a  glass,  and  placed  in  a  brisk  moist  heat 

Our  drawing  was  made  in  September,  from  a  specimen  furnished  by  Mr.  Dodds, 
the  raiser  of  the  plant. 

The  generic  name  is  given  in  honour  of  0.  P.  Thunberg,  a  celebrated  Swedish 
botanist  and  traveller. 


SWAINSONIA  CORONILLiEFOLIA. 


(Coraoflla-lMTed  Swaiimmia). 


CUm. 
DIADELPHIA. 


Ordtr. 
DECANDRIA. 


Natmrai  Order. 

FABACBA 
(Legnmiaottt  piMrts,  Vf.K.iiii§,) 


GBfBRiG  Cbaractbr.*— Ca/yjT,  bfoallons  at  the  base, 
five-toothed.  VexiUum  flat,  large.  Stamens  diadel* 
phoiu.  Carina  obtuse,  rather  longer  than  the  wings. 
Btigma  tenninal.  Stple  bearded  longltndfaially  behind, 
but  beardlees  In  front.    J^ume  turgid.    Don't  8ytU 

BpaaFic  CBARACTBM.~Ptoa<  a  smooth  shrub,  grow- 
ing three  feet  or  more  high.  Branches  erect.  Leaves 
consisting  of  nine  to  eleven  pairs  of  oblong,  smooth, 
emarginateyglaucons  leaflets.  JZaecmM  axillary,  many- 


flowered,  much  longer  than  the  leares.  Calpx  ot  a 
pale  green ;  teeth  acute.  VexOlum  large*  flat,  of  a 
yidlet-4)rimson,  with  a  greenish  yellow  eye.  Carina  oi 
a  rathw  deeper  purple  than  the  vexUlnm. 

AiTHoaiTUBB  AMD  SYHONTMaai— dwalosonla,  Saiisb. 
Par.f  No.  S8  /  JL  Broum,  in  HorU  Kew^  Bd.  8,  r.  4» 
p.  326;  2>c  CandoUe's  Prod.  8,  p.  878.  Swataiaonia 
ooronlllsfolia,  Saiisb.  Par^  NOb  sa 


A  VEBi  elegant  greenhouse  plant,  not  uncommon  in  collections,  but  much  less 
grown  than  its  merits  deserve.  The  general  habit  resembles  that  of  Sutherlandia 
fnUescens ;  but  it  is  superior  to  that  plant  both  in  its  growth  and  flowers. 

It  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  and  was  introduced  to  this  country  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  so  long  ago  as  1802 :  its  distribution  has  been  pretty  general, 
and  its  beauty  invariably  acknowledged.  Yet  it  has  fieuled  to  attract  that  attention 
from  cultivators  which  some  other  plants  with  hi  less  charms  haye  insured;  and 
our  present  notice  is  given  mth  a  view  of  encouraging  its  more  extensive 
cultivation. 

It  should  have  the  temperature  of  a  cool,  airy  greenhouse,  where  it  can  receive 
abundance  of  light  during  the  winter ;  in  summer  it  may  be  turned  out  into  the 
open  air,  either  remaining  in  a  pot,  or  being  planted  out  in  the  borders. 

The  proper  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam  mixed  with  one^third  of  turfy  peat,  and 
a  small  portion  of  well-rotted  leaf-mould.    A  good  drainage  is  also  of  importance. 

The  flowers  are  produced  almost  uninterruptedly  for  nine  months  in  the  year, 
and  the  plant  always  derives  benefit  when  the  blooming  season  is  over,  by  all  the 
stems  being  cut  down  to  six  or  eight  eyes. 
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Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood,  planted 
either  in  sand  or  very  light  soil,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  a  little  moist  bottom-heat. 

Our  drawing  was  made  in  April  1843,  from  a  fine  plant  which  bloomed  in  the 
gardens  at  Chatsworth,  and  specimens  were  also  furnished  to  us  at  the  same  time, 
by  Mr.  Skirving,  Nurseryman,  Liverpool. 

The  generic  name  was  given  in  honour  of  Isaac  Swainson,  a  great  cultivator  of 
plants  about  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
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{C<mt¥Mit/^  from  page  204.) 

In  the  preceding  number/  an  attempt  was  made  to  expose  the  mistake  of  that 
modem  theoiy,  which  assumes  that  the  leaves  of  plants  absorb  the  gases  that  float  ia 
the  air,  and  thus  become  the  channels  through  which  the  organic  substances  that 
form  their  nutriment,  are  introduced  into  their  tissues.  Woody  matter  constitutes 
the  bulk  and  strength  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
ligneous  principle  is  derived  from  carbonic  acid.  Wood  is  the  origin  of  charcoal 
(carbon),  so  far  as  the  works  of  man  are  concerned  :  whether — if  reference  be  made  to 
first  causes — ^the  order  should  be  reversed,  or  not,  does  not  belong  to  the  present 
inquiiy.  For  that,  it  need  only  be  stated  that  there  are  two  direct  gaseous  compounds 
of  carbon  with  oxygen  : — First,  carbon  the  base,  with  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  which 
combination  produces  carbonic  oxide,  a  gas  that  abounds  in  all  furnaces,  where  com- 
bustion proceeds  slowly  and  at  low  temperatures,  causing  much  waste  and  loss  <^ 
fuel  in  all  our  forcing-houses.  Second,  carbon  as  the  base,  with  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen,  constituting  carbonic  acid — ^the  product  of  perfect  combustion — a  gas  de- 
structive of  animal  life,  but  congenial  to  vegetable  nature,  if  applied  in  those  due 
proportions  which  nature  ever  supplies,  when  man  performs  his  part  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  decomposable  manures  into  the  body  of  the  soil.  Carbonic  acid  is  always 
generated  in  lai^ge  quantity,  when  organic  matter  undergoes  fermentive  decomposi- 
tion ;  and  its  constant  presence  in  the  atmosphere,  has  induced  the  belief  to  which 
we  hare  above  referred.  The  other  organic  elements  of  organic  structure  are  oxygen, 
the  vitalising  principle  of  atmospheric  air;  nitrogen  or  azote,  the  qualifying  or 
diluting  principle  (if  the  terms  be  allowed)  of  the  air,  by  which,  in  all  climates  and 
in  all  situations,  it  is  fitted  to  support  the  functions  of  breathing-life ;  and  hydrogen^ 
the  lightest  of  all  gases,  and  the  grand  base  of  pure  water.  Three  volumes  of 
hydrogen  gas  and  one  volume  of  azote,  condensed  in  bulk  to  two  volumes,  that  is  to 
one  half,  constitute  ammoniacal  gas,  which  is  also,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  present 
in  atmospheric  air ;  but  this  gas,  and  likewise  carbonic  acid  gas,  being  very  easily 
soluble  in  water,  are  brought  down  to  the  earth  by  mists,  fogs,  and  every  falling 
shower.  With  these  facts,  before  the  dismissal  of  farther  inquiries  connected  with 
the  organic  constituents  of  vegetable  structure,  it  will  be  just  to  the  modem  theory 
to  state,  that,  among  the  many  experiments  which  are  inadmissible,  there  are  others 
that  appear  to  have  been  performed  upon  principles  so  correct  to  nature,  as  to  have 
given  fedr  sanction  to  the  theory,  that  plants  absorb  gaseous  elements  through  the 
porous  system  of  their  leaves.  One  of  these  has  thus  been  cited  in  the  French 
periodical "  Illustration,  Journal  Universel,"  of  September  30th : — **  About  five  years 
since,  an  English  agricultural  teacher  (a^ronom^)  put  100  kilogrammes  (say  220  lbs.) 
of  earth,  previously  dried  in  an  oven,  into  an  earthen  yesseL     The  earth  was 
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moistened  \?ith  rain-water,  and  in  it  he  planted  a  willow,  which  then  weighed 
S|  kilogrammes  (the  kilogramme  is  equal  to  2.205  pounds  ayoirdupois).  During 
five  years  the  earth  was  carefully  watered  with  rain  or  pure  water  (?).  In  order  to 
prevent  the  access  of  any  other  mould,  as  dust  or  otherwise,  the  Bur&ce  was  covered 
with  a  flat  metal  plate,  pierced  with  a  great  numher  of  small  holes,  so  as  to  permit 
nothing  to  pass  hut  the  atmospheric  air  only.  At  the  end  of  the  five  years  the  tree 
was  taken  up,  and  its  weight  ascertained  to  be  about  85  kilogrammes,  amounting  to 
some  decimal  parts  above  187  avoirdupois  pounds !  The  earth  redried  in  an  oven 
and  weighed,  was  found  to  have  lost  60  grammes  only,  or  something  under  930 
grains.  Thus,"  it  is  observed,  *'  nearly  80  kilogrammes  of  woody  fibres  of  bark  and 
of  roots  were  found  to  have  been  produced !  In  giving  this  recent  experiment, 
which  we  borrow  from  an  English  journal,  and  which  had  already  been  performed 
more  than  two  centuries  before  by  Van  Helmont,  one  of  the  great  chemists  of  the 
day,  we  recall  to  recollection  that  within  a  few  years  past  our  own  learned  chemists, 
and  the  German  Liebig,  have  published  many  others  of  a  similar  character, 
and  which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  equally  interesting."  (See  **  Illustration," 
Sept.  30.) 

There  is  much  plausibility  in  the  inference  at  which  modem  theory  arrives ;  we 
go  farther,  and  admit  that  experiments  so  arranged  tend  very  forcibly  to  confer 
weight  on  the  hypothesis  that  plants  do,  in  faucU  absorb  gaseous  carbonic  a^id,  which 
exists  in  the  air.  Still,  however,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  rain-water  contains 
that  gas,  as  well  as  a  trace  of  ammonia,  and  some  pure  carbon,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  stain  which  rain-drops  leave  upon  glass.  Moreover,  air  is  not  excluded ;  it  passed 
through  the  perforations  of  the  metallic  covering,  and  air  abounds  with  gaseous 
admixtures.  Hence,  every  application  of  water  would  convey  nutritive  solutions  to 
the  soil.  But  it  is  not  our  object  to  impugn  the  doctrine  of  absorption  in  toto. 
Leaves  have  vascular  pores,  and  some  possess  them  on  both  sur&ces — the  microscope 
assures  us  of  the  fact — and  skilful  dissection  has  demonstrated  their  connexion  with 
the  internal  tissues.  The  air,  we  perceive,  abounds  with  gases  independent  of  its  two 
chief  constituents,  and  immense  volumes  of  aqueous  vapour,  carbonic  acid,  anmio- 
niacal  and  hydrocarbonous  gases,  are  daily  and  hourly  poured  into  its  volume  horn 
the  sur&ce  of  the  earth ;  therefore  we  would  incline  to  the  belief  that  plants  may 
attract  such  aerial  matters  as  are  congenial  to  their  organisation,  thus  purifying  the 
air  by  the  removal  of  deleterious  vapours.  But  belief  is  not  assurance,  and  when 
we  perceive  that  philosophers  adopt  a  mode  and  apparatus  of  experiment  at  variance 
with  the  natural  functions,  we  must  hesitate  still  more. 

If,  however,  we  are  not  sure  that  leaves  inhale,  we  are  perfectly  certain  that  they 
transpire,  by  their  under  surfaces  at  the  least,  if  not  by  both.  On  this  function  (of 
which  every  observant  gardener  possesses  positive  evidence)  Mr.  Johnston  offers  the 
following  pertinent  remark  in  his  Lecture  : — 

"  From  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  odoriferous  and  other  vapours,  as  well  as  liquids 
exude.    Need  I  remind  you  of  the  odour  of  a  turnip-field  when  the  bulbs  have 
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begun  to  fonn  ?  This  and  similar  odours  are  due  to  the  escape  of  volatile  vapours 
from  the  leaves,  which  we  have  not  yet  sought  to  arrest  or  examine.  The  liquids 
which  exude  from  leaves  are  no  doubt  various  as  their  odours,  their  differences 
depending  mainly  upon  the  nature  and  the  age  of  the  plant  But  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  rarely  consist  of  pure  water.  They  hold  in  solution  appreciable 
quantities  of  organic  and  saline  matters,  which,  as  the  water  evaporates  from  the 
leaf,  remain  behind  upon  its  sufieu^,  or  in  its  pores.  These  the  rain  washes  off,  and 
carries  back  to  the  soil ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  destined  functions  of  the  rain  in 
refreshing  the  growing  plant**  These  are  startling,  yet  real  facts,  and  claim  the 
most  refined  experiments  of  analysis.  Liebig,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Absorption  Theory, 
stated  that  the  manure,  buried  and  laborated  within  the  soil,  became  the  source 
of  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  which  rising  to,  and  above  the  sm'£Eu^e,  floated 
among  the  growing  plants,  by  whose  leaves  the  gas  was  sucked  in,  and  by  organic 
agency  was  decomposed  in  the  cells  and  tissues,  thus  becoming  the  main  source  of 
nutriment  and  growth.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  working  of  the  imagination, 
when  it  indulges  in  the  speculations  of  a  fanciful  hypothesis.  In  this  instance,  the 
offices  of  the  roots  appear  to  have  been  lost  sight  of. 

Coincident  with  this  atmospheric  theory  was  the  opinion  adopted  by  many  of  our 
modem  lecturers,  that  plants  obtain  only  mineral  inorganic  matter  from  the  soil. 
Before  we  enter  upon  the  analysis  of  this  opinion,  which,  as  Mr.  Johnston  told  his 
audience  at  York,  "  had  also  received  its  death-blow,"  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to 
present  to  the  reader  the  following  tables  of  the  component  parts  of  searwater, 
extracted  from  the  Manuals  of  the  two  celebrated  chemists,  Dr.  George  Fownes  and 
Professor  Brands :  it  will  be  seen  that  great  discrepancies  exist,  but  these  will  not 
militate  against  the  object  which  we  contemplate. 

1st.  Dr.  Fownes,  p.  109 — quoting  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Schweitzer,  of  Brightou, 
the  water  being  that  of  the  Channel — gives  1000  grains  as  containing : — 

Onlns. 

Chloride  of  Sodiam  (Common  Salt) 27059 

Chloride  of  Potassium  (Muriate  of  Potash)        ....        -766 
Chloride  of  Magnesiuxn  (Muriate  of  Magnesia)  .  3*666 

Bromide  of  Magnesimn     . '029 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia  (Epsom  Salts) 2*296 

Sulphate  of  Lime  (Gypsum) .      1*406 

Carbonate  of  Lune  (Chalk) -033 

Iodine  and  Ammoniacal  Salt  (Traces) 

Water  (that  is,  in  a  state  of  parity) 964*745 

1000000 

"  Its  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be  10274  at  60^.  Sea-water  is  liable  to 
variations  of  density  and  composition,  by  the  influence  of  local  causes,  such  as  the 
proximity  of  large  rivers,  or  masses  of  melting  ice,  and  by  other  circumstances."  one 
of  which  may  be  most  important,  namely,  the  flow  of  those  vast  subterraneous  salt 
rivers  which  somewhere  discharge  their  brine  into  the  basin  of  the  ocean. 
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Brande  says,  by  evaporating  a  pint  of  sea-water,  we  obtain — 

Comm«n  Salt ]B0*5 

Chloride  of  Magnesiam 23*0 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 15*5 

Sulphate  of  Lime 7*1 

2-26-1 
And  tbis  water,  according  to  Murray,  contains  previous  to  evaporation — 

Grains. 

Common  Salt 180*5 

Muriate  of  Magnesia 18'3 

Muriate  of  Lime 5*7 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 21*6 

226.1 

Traces  of  chloride  of  potassium,  of  iodine,  and  bromine^  may  also  be  found  in  it ; 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Marcet,  "  of  triple  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  potassa,  and  of 
muriate  of  lime." 

Here  then,  to  adopt  chemical  language,  we  obtain,  as  bases,  soda,  potassa, 
magnesia,  lime,  and  perhaps  ammonia;  and  as  combining  acids  or  neutralising 
elements,  chlorine,  hydrochloric  {muriatic)  add,  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  acid, 
bromine  and  iodine.  Attention  to  these  constituents  is  of  the  utmost  moment,  as  is 
the  great  fact— one  which  every  geological  discovery  tends  to  prove — that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe  was  originally  submerged  in  water,  and  consequently  that  all  the 
saline  matters  which  the  earth  contains,  in  whatever  situation  they  exist,  whether  in 
rocks  or  earths,  had  their  origin  in  the  water  of  the  sea. 

Guano,  as  imported  pure,  is  the  type  of  all  our  modem  empyrical  compounds ; 
it  is  the  product  of  birds  which  feed  upon  fish,  and  deposit  their  ordure  upon  sea- 
rocks.  Eeasoning  upon  the  composition  of  this  remarkable  and  most  comprohen- 
sive  substance,  and  very  probably  upon  that  of  sea-water  itself — ''Chemical 
analysis  "  (to  borrow  Mr.  Johnston's  words)  **  explained  the  composition  of  Guano," 
and  he  **  declared  that  it  could  be  imitated  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  published 
experimental  recipes  for  compounding  artificial  mixtures  to  be  tried  against  it. 
Immediately,  half-instructed  men — supposing  the  practical  conclusion  already  arrived 
at,  which  more  cautious  men  were  only  beginning  to  seek  for — hurried  into  what 
appeared  to  them  a  sure  and  easy  way  of  making  money.  Artificial  guanos  and 
prepared  manures,  qualified  to  do  everything,  appeared  in  the  market,"  &c.,  &c. 

Some  of  these  we  have  known  and  tried,  but  as  they  belong  chiefly  to  agriculture, 
it  will  not  be  pertinent  to  dwell  long  upon  the  subject.  One  of  them  was  seriously 
offerod  to  the  attention  of  gardeners,  and  met  with  occasional  approbation ;  it  is 
called  Potter's  Guano,  and  contains  salts  which  are  found  in  many  plants,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  some  loams.  The  best  preparation  of  an  artificial  manure  that 
came  under  personal  observation,  consisted  chiefly  of  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  fine 
bone-dust,  which  if  pure,  contains  about  half  its  weight  of  pho^hate  of  lime,  from 
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10  to  12  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  above  82  per  cent  of  animal  matter,  mth 
a  trace  of  eioda-salts.  With  the  bone-dust  were  combined  about  20  per  cent,  of 
powdered  chalk,  half  that  quantity  of  pearl-ash,  and  as  much  or  more  common  salt 
The  great  defect  of  this  compost — as  indeed  it  is  of  the  best  Guanos — ^is  the 
absence  of  organic,  decomposable  substances,  such  as  desiccated  night-soil  {cloacine 
or  poudrette).  It  must  be  evident  that,  when  solutions  are  made  of  such  manures, 
as  is  done  by  mixing  an  ounce  or  two  of  them  with  a  gallon  of  rain  or  pond-water, 
and  using  only  the  clear  liquid,  gardeners  will  obtain  only  the  soluble  salts, — ^the 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  remaining  as  deposited  feculences.  Some  gar- 
deners have  said  that  great  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  use  of  such  diluted 
solutions,  particularly  in  pot-culture  of  the  Scarlet  Pelargoniums.  We  ourselves  can 
assert  that  a  very  little  powdered  guano  (10  to  20  grains)  sprinkled  over  the  surface 
soil,  and  immediately  watered,  has  apparently  increased  verdure  and  growth ;  but  it 
ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Salts  of  Soda  (as  Common  Salt),  of  Potassa, 
and  Ammonia,  and  also  the  presence  of  that  compound  mixture  which  we  have 
shown  to  exist  in  sea-water,  may  suddenly  become  very  destructive.  An  instance 
lately  occurred,  and  was  made  public,  wherein  great  mischief  had  occurred  with  a 
numerous  collection  of  plants,  by  the  use  of  what  was  believed  to  be  well-water  in 
its  ordinary  condition.  Nor  was  the  error  detected,  till  more  destruction  had 
followed  the  application  of  the  same  water ;  when  by  chemical  analysis,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  salino  matters  had  gradually  found  their  way  into  the  well  through 
some  underground  channels,  by  inter-filtration  of  sea-water. 

Space  is  not  here  given  for  the  continuation  of  our  subject,  as  connected  with 
the  earths  and  alkalies  that  constitute  the  bases  of  the  chief  mineral  and  inorganic 
salts  which  occur  in  Practical  Horticulture. 
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FRUIT-TREES. 

Thb  Carambola  is  the  Averrhoa  Carambola  of  our  botanical  catalogues,  and  the 
Tamaratonga,  Camoni,  Camarunga,  and  Blimbing  of  the  native  Indians.  It  grows 
abundantly  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Bengal,  Ceylon,  and  all  the  warmer  parts  of 
Asia;  it  was  intxoduced  to  this  country  in  1793,  and  is  associated  with  the 
Natural  Order  Oxalidaceee. 

In  its  wild  state  it  forma  a  tree  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  slender  item^ 
seldom  exceeding  eighteen  inches  in  circumference.  The  hark  is  brown.  Leaves 
alternate,  pinnated,  each  consisting  of  four  or  five  pairs  of  alternate  leaflets,  which 
are  ovate-acuminate,  entire,  stalked,  outer  ones  largest,  and  all  of  them  irritable. 
Flowers  in  short  racemes,  lateral,  scented,  minute,  of  a  bright  rose-colour,  springmg 
from  the  naked  stems  and  branches.  Calyx  smooth,  of  five  sepals,  red.  Corolla 
small,  consisting  of  five  petals,  in  form  campanulate;    segments  oblong-ovate, 
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somewhat  rounded ;  of  a  rich,  rosy-parple,  variegated  with  orange-yellow.  Stamens 
ten,  disposed  in  five  pairs,  one  half  of  which  are  fertile ;  filaments  curved.  Fruit 
with  five  acute  angles,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  hen's  egg  to  a  large  orange ; 
they  become  very  handsome  as  they  approach  maturity,  the  colour  becomes  of  the 
richest  yellow,  and  the  perfume  on  ripening,  is  both  rich  and  exhilarating :  the  pulp* 
however,  contains  a  very  large  portion  of  acid,  on  which  account  it  is  less  esteemed 
88  a  table-fruit  than  many  other  fruits ;  by  some  persons,  however,  it  is  considered 
when  dead  ripe,  delicious. 

Although  from  its  acidity  this  fruit  is  not  much  sought  after  by  Europeans  for 
their  dessert,  yet  it  is  very  much  brought  to  table  as  a  pickle  in  its  half-grown  state, 
and  likewise  as  a  preserve  made  from  the  ripe  fruit,  for  both  of  which  purposes  it  is 
stated  to  be  first-rate.  In  Java  it  is  used  both  when  ripe  and  unripe,  in  tarts,  as 
apples  are  with  us,  and  the  flavour  is  said  to  be  excellent ;  a  syrup,  also,  is  made 
with  the  expressed  juice,  and  a  valuable  conserve  of  the  flowers.  These  two  last 
preparations  are  highly  valued  as  remedies  in  fevers  and  bilious  disorders ;  both  the 
roots,  leaves,  and  fruit,  are  also  prescribed  for  similar  diseases,  and  are  either  eaten 
alone,  or  along  with  the  leaves  of  the  Betel  Nut  tree.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit 
makes  a  good  dye. 

The  appearance  of  the  tree  when  covered  with  bloom  and  fruit,  is  very  orna- 
mental ;  although  it  is  of  a  very  moderate  stature,  yet  it  forms  an  elegant  spreading 
head,  and  the  light,  hairy,  pinnated  foliage  being  not  much  unlike  that  of  some 
species  of  Eobinia,  render  the  plant  a  £Eivourite  garden  object ;  being  in  addi- 
tion a  very  prolific  fruit-bearer,  producing  three  successive  heavy  crops  in  a  year, 
and  continuing  to  prosper  under  fiEivourable  circumstances  from  three  until  fifty 
years  of  age.     The  timber  is  little  valued,  and  from  its  small  size  is  seldom  used. 

Another  species  of  Averrhoa,  besides  the  Carambola,  is  much  grown  in  India, 
and  equally  esteemed  for  domestic  purposes  with  that  fruit,  namely — 

The  Bilimbi  {Averrhoa  Bilimbi).  This  is  the  Cucumber  tree  of  Goa,  where 
it  is  extensively  cultivated,  as  it  is  also  in  various  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  in  South  America.  It  forms  a  small  tree,  rarely  exceeding  in  height  eight  to 
fifteen  feet.  The  branches  are  few,  and  somewhat  reclining.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  pinnated,  consisting  of  five  to  ten  pairs  of  ovate-lanceolate,  entire,  smooth, 
sensitive  leaflets  on  short  petioles.  Flowers  disposed  in  racemes  and  panides, 
produced  from  the  trunk  and  branches.  Calyx  pubescent.  Petals  five,  ovatOr 
oblong.  Stamens  in  five  pairs.  Fruit  oblong,  obtuse-angled,  somewhat  resembling 
a  small  thick  cucumber,  with  a  thin,  smooth,  green  rind,  filled  wiUi  a  grateful  acid 
juice,  the  pulp  and  seeds  being  not  much  unlike  those  of  the  Cucumber. 

The  Bilimbi  is  used  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  purposes  as 
the  Carambola ;  the  juice,  however,  although  equally  acid,  is  thought  to  be  more 
grateful,  and  the  fruit  is  neither  so  handsome  or  large,  as  the  one  previouslj 
described.  The  Bilimbi  was  introduced  from  India  in  1791 ;  and  in  its  native 
countiy  flowers  from  May  to  August. 
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The  name  Arerriioa  is  given  in  honour  of  Arerrboe  of  Cordova,  a  celebrated 
Arabian  physician. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  above  two  species  of  Averrhoa  b  eaa;.  If  the  plants 
are  grown  in  pots  or  tubs,  plenty  of  Toot-room  should  be  aSbrded,  and  the  soil 
should  be  compoaed  of  two  parts  good  sandy  loan),  and  one  part  Terj  rotten  manure ; 
but  if  planted  out  in  a  prepared  border,  a  light  rich  loam  is  all  that  would  be 
required. 

The  temperature  is  that  of  a  warm  stove,  vrtiere  during  the  nn»t  Tigoroos 
growth  they  can  be  supplied  vrith  about  76°  of  heat  with  considerable  humidity. 
In  the  dry  seaaon  70°  with  a  moderate  moisture;  and  in  winter,  from  50°  to  55°, 
widi  a  dry  and  airy  situation. 

Whilst  the  plants  are  in  vigoroua  growth  water  mth  very  weak  liquid  manure, 
and  syringe  with  pure  water  over  the  fbliage ;  but  this  must  be  discontinued  when 
the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  during  the  period  of  torpidity. 
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Give  a  liberal  supply  of  air  whenever  the  weather  ia  fine,  but  be  careful  not  to 
expose  them  to  any  direct  cold  draught. 

Neither  of  the  species  require  bottom  heat ;  yet  if  grown  in  pots  or  tubs  it  is 
generally  thought  advantageous  to  plunge  them,  either  in  earth  or  old  tan,  for 
unless  this  be  done,  they  are  thought  sometimes  to  &il  in  blooming  so  freely,  and 
setting  so  good  a  crop  of  fruit. 

The  plants  are  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  the  leaves  soon  fall ;  the  stem  and 
branches  soon  become  naked  for  a  considerable  distance.  When  the  plants  have 
been  grown  freely  for  three  or  four  years,  they  will  commence  flowering.  The 
season  for  this  is  July ;  and  the  bloom  will  continue  to  be  produced  in  succession 
until  October.  The  fruit  swells  off  freely,  and  seems  to  meet  with  no  check  until 
it  reaches  maturity. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  ripened  cuttings,  which  strike  root  freely  if  planted  iu 
sand  under  a  hand-glass  in  heat 
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Species  with  Blue  Flowers. 

AQnDJS0iA  jucuNDA,  Joyous  Columbine, — ^A  native  of  the  mountains  of  Siberia. 
It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  should  be  grown  in  sandy  soil.  It  also  thrives  well 
on  rock-work,  because  it  is  pretty  dry  in  winter,  but  during  the  period  of  growth  a 
liberal  supply  of  moisture  is  requisite. 

Campanula  gbandis,  Large  Bell-flower, — ^This  species  has  all  the  beauty  of  the 
£Eivourite  pyramidaUs,  and  is  even  more  showy.  It  requires  a  warm  situation,  and 
light  sandy  soil.     See  '*  Mag.  Bot."  v.  x.,  t.  31. 

Gentiana  septemfida.  Seven-deft  Gentian, — ^This  grows  about  a  foot  high,  is  a 
very  abundant  flowerer,  the  colour  is  very  vivid,  and  the  plant  grows  with  great 
freedom  in  a  dry  border.     See  "  Mag.  Bot."  v.  viii.,  t  61. 

Pentstemon  Gobdoni,  Mr,  Gordon's  Pentstemon. — It  is  very  hardy,  grows 
about  a  foot  high,  produces  a  profusion  of  delicate  sky-blue  flowers,  and  should  be 
planted  in  a  dry  situation. 

Pentstemon  ovatum.  Ovate-leaved  Pentstemon, — This  very  pretty  species  con- 
tinues to  bloom  during  the  whole  summer.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
usually  grows  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  and  should  be  grown  on  a  dry 
border  or  rock-work.     See  "  Mag.  Bot.,"  v.  xiii.,  t  09. 

Salvia  azubea.  Azure-blue  flowering  Sage, — It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  in  favourable  situations  in  our  borders  will  attain  the  height  of  four  or  Ave  feet,, 
and  bears  a  vast  profusion  of  flowers.     See  **  Mag.  Bot."  v.  xii.,  t.  81. 

Salvia  bicolor.  Two-coloured  Sage, — ^A  native  of  the  North  of  India,  but  is 
perfectly  hardy ;  it  grows  five  feet  or  more   in  height,  and  when  in  flower  ia 
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exceedingly  handsome,  the  spike  being  nearly  four  feet  long,  and  in  the  distance 
somewhat  resembling  the  Lupinm  polypkyUus,     See  "  Bot.  Mag.,"  v.  ix.,  t.  273. 

Species  with  Red  and  Scarlet  Flowers, 

Anemone  Japonic  a,  Japan  Anemone. — A  remarkably  fine  autumn-flowering 
species,  either  calculated  for  a  conspicuous  place  in  a  warm,  dry  border,  or  for  pot 
culture.  The  flowers  are  a  fine  crimson,  and  are  produced  in  profusion.  The  plant 
when  in  full  bloom,  wiU  attain  the  height  of  eighteen  inches. 

Antibrhintjm  majus  cabyophyllus,  a.  majus  Youngianum,  and  A.  majus  flore- 
PLENO,  are  three  beautiful  varieties  of  the  A,  majus.  They  grow  about  two  feet 
high,  and  should  be  planted  in  sandy  soil.  The  flowers  are  finely  striped.  '*  Mag. 
Bot,"  V.  v.,  t.  55  ;  v.  xiii.,  t.  272 ;  and  v.  xi.,  t  100. 

Aquilegia  Skinnebi,  Mr  Skinner's  Columbifie. — ^A  peculiarly  handsome  kind, 
requiring  to  be  grown  in  light  soil  on  a  sunny  border.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Guatemala.  The  flowers  are  a  rich  orange-red  and  green,  and  are  very  showy. 
**  Mag.  Bot,"  V.  X.,  t  200. 

DiELYTRA  sPEGTABius,  Remarkable  Dielytra. — For  the  particulars  respecting 
this  fine  plant,  see  "  Mag.  Bot,"  v.  xv.,  t.  127. 

Echinacea  intermedia.  Intermediate  Hedgehog-flower, —  The  plant,  when  in 
flower,  grows  about  two  feet  high,  has  a  robust  habit,  is  quite  hardy,  a 
free  bloomer,  very  handsome,  and  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  and  situation. 
"Mag.  Bot,"  V.  XV.,  t  80. 

Pentstemon  gentianoides  diaphanum,  Transparent  Gentian-like  Pentstemon. — 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  species.  It  is  of  a 
paler  colour,  very  handsome,  flowers  freely  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  attains  the  height  of  three  feet,  growing  freely  in  any  light  garden  soil. 

Pentstemon  gentianoides  splendens,  Splendid  Gentian-like  Pentstemon, — This 
is  truly  a  splendid  variety,  with  rich  carmine  flowers,  much  larger  than  those  of 
P.  gentianoides.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  may  be  grown  in  almost  any  situation, 
if  the  soil  be  light  and  sandy.     "  Mag.  Bot,"  v.  ix.,  t  176. 

Pentstkmon  McEwani,  Mr.  McEwan's  Pentstemon.  A  garden  variety,  very 
handsome,  but  paler  in  colour  than  P.  Gentianoides,  from  which  it  was  raised. 
"  Mag.  Bot,"  V.  xiv.,  t  174. 

Pentstemon  miniatus,  Vermilioji-flowered  Pentstemon. — ^A  small  slender-growing 
species,  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  grows  freely  in  the  borders,  planted  in  light  soil, 
where  it  attains  about  a  foot  in  height 

Phlox  Van  Houttei,  Van  Houtte's  Lychnidea. — ^This  fine  variegated-flowered 
kind  is  now  pretty  well  distributed  through  the  country.     "Mag.  Bot,"  v.  xi.,  t.  174. 

Potentilla  Hopwoodiana,  Mr.  Hopwood's  Cinquefoil. — A  very  superior  border 
flower,  growing  two  feet  or  more  high,  and  as  much  broad.     It  is  a  most  profuse 
bloomer,  and  should  be  planted  in  a  rich  loamy  soil.     "  Mag.  Bot.,"  v.  vi.,  t  149. 
VOL.  XV. — NO.  cLxx^^^L  h  h 
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PoTENTiLLA  McNabiana,  Mr.  McNob's  CinquefoH, — Another  brilliant-flowering 
variety,  fully  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  last ;  it  grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet  six 
inches.     It  will  grow  in  any  soil  and  situation.     **  Mag.  Bot,"  v.  xiiL,  t  219. 

Zauchneria  cALiFORNicA. — For  the  figure  and  particulars  of  this  fine  new  hardy 
plant,  see  "  Mag.  Bot.,"  v.  xv.,  t.  195. 

Species  with  Yellow  Flowers. 

Batschia  canescens,  Canescent  Fuccoon. — This  is  the  Lithospermym  catiMcens 
of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  and  is  a  very  pretty  orange-flowered  plant.  **  Mag. 
Bot,"  Y.  XV.,  t.  163. 

Iris  aurea.  Golden  Iris, — "  A  fi-ee-flowerer,  with  the  habit  of  his  ochroleuca, 
and  grows  as  tall. "  *   It  requires  only  the  most  ordinary  treatment  of  hardy  perennials. 

PiEONiA  WiTTMANNiANA,  The  YeUow  PtBOTiy. — ^Although  this  plant  has  been  in 
the  country  some  years,  it  is  yet  almost  unknown.  It  requires  only  the  most 
common  treatment. 

Pascalia  olauca.  Glaucous-leaved  Pascalia. — ^A  fine  plant,  growing  four  feet 
or  more  high,  and  producing  large  yellow  flowers.  It  will  thrive  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil  and  situation.     *'  Mag.  Bot.,"  v.  viii.,  t.  125. 

Species  with  Rose-coloured  Flowers. 

Amphigoke  arouta,  Finely-cut'leaved  Amphicome, — ^A  truly  elegant  plant  from 
the  Himalayan  Momitains.  It  should  be  planted  in  a  light  soil,  and  have  a  warm 
situation.     **  Mag.  Bot.,"  v.  vi.,  t.  79. 

Chklone  Lyonii,  Mr.  Lyon's  Chelone. — ^This  fine  kind  is  a  most  useful  plant : 
it  may  be  grown  in  almost  all  situations  that  are  moderately  dry,  flowering  equally 
as  strongly  and  freely  in  a  border  where  the  sun's  rays  can  never  reach  it,  as  in  one 
>rith  all  the  opposite  advantages.  It  also  continues  in  bloom  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  and  usually  attains  to  the  height  of  two  feet. 

MoRLNA  LONGiFOLiA,  Long-Uaved  Morinu. — ^A  very  handsome  herbaceous  plant, 
a  native  of  India.  It  grows  about  two  feet  high,  and  will  thrive  in  any  situation 
provided  the  soil  is  light. 

Species  with  Purple  Flowers. 

Campanula  nobiijs.  Noble  Bell-flower. —  A  species  veiy  nearly  related  to  the 
Canterbury  Bell,  but  differs  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  is  a  lilac  purple.  It 
forms  a  plant,  when  in  bloom,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  flowers  veiy  freely. 

Chelone  obliqua.  Oblique-leaved  Chelone. — ^An  old  but  very  fine  species  of 
Chelone,  bearing  dense  spikes  of  reddish-purple  flowers ;  it  grows  about  two  feet  high, 
and  grows  in  any  light  soil.     "  Mag.  Bot,"  v.  vii.,  t.  150. 

Digitalis  purpurea  superba,  Superb  Purple  Fox-glove. — Handsome  as  is  the 
common  Foxglove  of  our  woods,  this  variety  is  very  superior.     Its  flowers  are 

•  «  Bot  Reg.,"  xxxiii.,  t  69. 
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produced  m  great  profusion,  and  endure  a  long  time.     It  requires  only  the  most 
common  treatment  of  hardy  perennials.     *'  Mag.  Bot.,"  ▼.  z.,  t.  80. 

Phlox  Coldbtaka,  Mr.  Coldry's  Phlox. — The  flowers  of  this  garden  hybrid  are 
of  a  deep  crimson-purple,  and  very  showy.  The  plant  grows  two  feet  or  more  high, 
and  should  be  planted  in  a  rich  loamy  soil.     "  Mag.  Bot,"  t.  vii.,  t.  107. 
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THE  ANCIENTS. 

Calamus  is  a  name  given  by  LinnsBus  to  a  genus  of  plants,  commonly  known  as 
reed-palms,  on  account  of  their  resemblance  in  habit  to  many  of  the  arborescent 
grasses.  They  grow  very  lofty,  but  are  so  exceedingly  slender,  that  an  ordinary 
observer  would  be  more  likely  to  consider  them  taU  reeds,  rather  than  members  of 
so  noble  a  fiamily  as  the  Palms.     The  inflorescence,  however,  is  that  of  a  true  Palm. 

Amongst  the  more  remarkable  species  of  this  genus,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Cable  Palm  or  Cable  Cane  {Calamus  rudentum),  which  has  been  known  te  grow  to 
the  extraordinary  length  of  500  feet,  and  even  its  most  common  growth  is  from  800 
to  400  feet.  The  smallest  stems  are  twisted  into  ropes  and  cables;  and  others 
when  split,  are  wove  into  baskets,  whilst  some  are  made  into  hoops  for  casks,  and 
used  for  various  other  similar  purposes.  The  stronger  ones  are  chiefly  manufactured 
into  walking-sticks,  and  made  into  slender  supports  for  furniture.  In  the  Molucca 
Islands,  Cochin-China,  and  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  this  species  grows  in 
abundance. 

The  Zalacoa  Reed,  {Calamus  Zalacca,  or  Zalacca  edulis.) — ^This  species  bears 
a  very  pleasant  eating  nut,  and  on  that  account  is  much  cultivated  in  Java  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  one  of  our  small  walnuts, *and 
the  kernels  are  said  to  be  veiy  sweet  and  good. 

The  Rattan  Cane,  {Calamus  rotang,  and  Calamus  Scipionum), — ^The  slender 
stems  of  these  two  species  of  Palm  have  been  long  brought  to  this  countiy  under  the 
above  name,  and  have  been  prized  for  walking-sticks  and  various  other  domestic 
purposes. 

The  Draoon^s  Blood  Palms,  {Calamus  Draco,  and  Calamu^s  Zalacca). — Both 
yield  the  well-known  drug  called  Dragon^s  Blood,  which  is  their  inspissated  juice. 

Although  all  the  above  species  of  Calamus  possess  properties  of  considerable 
importance  to  mankind,  and  must  therefore  be  included  amongst  the  more  valuable 
of  Nature*s  productions ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  none  of  the  above  can  be  considered 
the  plant  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Calamus,  as  all  are  quite 
destitute  of  fragrance,  whereas  the  xoXa/xos  {calamos)  of  Dioscorides  possessed  so  fine 
a  perfume,  as  to  be  classed  amongst  the  chief  spices  and  odoriferous  productions  of 
that  day,  and  was  also  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  formation  of  the  fragrant  oil  used 
by  the  Jews  in  their  tabernacle  and  temple  worship.  See  Exodus,  c.  xxx.,  v.  33. 
On  account  of  tliis  odoriferous  property,  rendering  it  a  valuable  article  of  commerce 
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amongst  the  ancients,  we  must  in  some  measure  depend  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
true  plant  upon  their  writings,  and  the  observations  and  discoveries  made  by 
more  modem  and  recent  writers  and  travellers,  especially  such  as  have  collected 
information  respecting  the  productions  and  commerce  of  the  East. 

In  marshes,  and  other  watery  places,  there  grows  in  almost  eveiy  county  in 
Great  Britain,  and  also  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  a  pereimial  flag.  It  has 
horizontal,  fibrous,  and  crooked  roots,  which  are  usually  about  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  possesses  a  very  pleasant  fragrance.  The  leaves  are  long,  and  sword-shaped, 
sheathing  into  each  other.  The  fl^awers  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  but  are 
produced  on  a  spadix,  and  form  a  green  spike,  issuing  from  the  edge  of  the  leaf. 
This  plant  is  the  Sweet  Flag,  or  Calamus  ;  the  Acorus  Calamus  of  our  shops  and 
botanical  catalogues.  It  possesses  an  aromatic-bitter  principle,  and  has  been  thought 
to  be  of  some  use  in  medicine ;  but  at  present  nearly  the  only  use  that  is  made  of  it, 
is  in  the  manufeusture  of  hair-powder,  to  which  it  gives  an  agreeable  perfume.  In 
Constantinople,  either  this  or  a  nearly  allied  species,  is  made  into  a  confection,  and 
esteemed  a  good  stomachic.  Formerly  considerable  quantities  of  either  this  root,  or 
that  of  some  other  species  resembling  it,  were  annually  imported  to  this  country 
under  the  name  of  Calamus  Aromaticus ;  this  led  many  persons  to  believe  that  this 
was  really  the  plant  so  highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  and,  indeed,  much  might  be 
advanced  in  favour  of  such  a  supposition,  especially  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
wide  range  of  climate  over  which  this  plant  is  found  to  grow,  being  even  according  to 
report,  abundant  in  continental  India. 

If,  however,  we  examine  carefully  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  there  appear 
sufficient  reasons  for  rejecting  this  flag,  and  substituting  another  and  a  different 
plant,  having  the  growth  and  appearance  of  a  reed  or  cane.  Thus  Theophrastus,  in 
speaking  on  this  subject,  and  informing  us  of  its  locality,  mentions  that,  in  a  little 
valley  called  Avion,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Libanus,  there  grows  the  K({Xafu>9,  or 
Sweet  Eeed,  and  <r\pivos  {schanos),  or  Sweet  Rush ;  he  also  states  that  no  fragrance 
is  emitted  whilst  it  is  growing,  but  when  partially  dried,  the  smell  is  apparent  at  some 
distance. 

Strabo  also  informs  us,  that  the  jcaXafio^  {cdlamos)  grows  in  the  country  of 
Sabeei,  and  in  speaking  of  Syria,  and  its  mountains  Libanus  and  AntUibanus,  he 
mentions  that  in  the  valley  betwixt  them  there  is  a  lake,  which  produces  both  the 
Aromatic  Hush,  ayptvos  {schcmos),  and  the  Sweet  Heed,  KaXa/i09  {calamos),  and  that 
the  Balsam  {BaJsam^dendron  OUeadense)  also  grows  abundantly  in  the  same  place. 

Polybius,  who  lived  150  years  after  Theophrastus,  mentions  the  same  valley 
betwixt  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  and  calls  it  Marsyas;  stating,  that  in  the  wet 
marshy  ground  about  the  lake,  both  the  aromatic  reeds,  KdAofios,  and  sweet  rushes, 
grow  in  abundance. 

Pliny  also  in  his  writings  says: — "Within  Arabia  there  groweth  the  Sweet 
Calamus,  which  is  common  both  to  this  country  and  to  the  Syrians  likewise,  but  that 
of  Syria  passeth  all  the  rest,  and  cometh  up  in  a  valley  between  Mount  Lebanon  and 
another  mountain :  there  groweth  both  the  Sweet  Calamus  and  the  Juncus  odoratus" 
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From  Dioscorides  we  learn  that  its  Tirtaes  and  localities  were  well  known  to 
both  the  Greeks  and  Arabians. 

Clusius,  whilst  making  his  researches  amongst  the  medical  plants  of  the  East, 
understood  from  the  merohauts  who  traded  in  this  article  that  it  grew  naturally  in 
the  vallej  betwixt  Libanus  and  Antilibanus ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  ascertain  that 
to  be  the  fact ;  the  Sweet  Rush  {Schtmuijj  caUed  Camel's  Hay,  was  found  to  abound 
in  that  locality,  but  nothing  that  answered  the  description  of  the  Calamus ;  and  from 
other  sources  he  afterwards  learned  that  the  greater  part  if  not  the  whole  of  that 
perfume  was  brought  by  merchants  from  India. 

From  the  above  remarks  we  are  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  Koikafios  {calamos) 
of  the  ancients  was  a  kind  of  fragrant  reed  or  cane,  and  was  probably  identical  with 
the  Sweet  Cane  of  Jeremiah,  c.  vi.,  ▼.  SO ;  and  Isaiah,  c.  v. ;  although  the  word  in 
Jeremiah,  as  mentioned  in  the  Septuagint,  is  Kivafitofiov  {cinnarnon)^  and  by  Isaiah 
as  Ovcriafia,  "a  perfume."  In  Ezekiel,  c.  xxvii.,  v.  19 ;  and  c.  xxx.,  v.  28,  however, 
Kcikafios  (calamos)  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Cassia,  and  other  articles 
purohaseable  in  the  markets  of  Tyre ;  and  in  the  Canticles,  c.  iv.,  v.  14,  Calamus 
is  spoken  of  as  growing  in  a  superb  garden,  waterod  by  streams  from  Lebanon, 
along  with  Cinnamon,  Spikenard,  Saffron,  Myrrh,  Aloes,  Frankincense,  and  other 
chief  species. 

As  the  Calamus  was  cultivated  in  a  choice  garden,  along  with  plants  from  the 
East  Indies,  and  other  distant  countries,  it  would  appear  probable  that,  like  them, 
it  was  of  foreign  introduction,  or  if  indigenous  it  was  so  scaroe,  like  some  of  our 
native  plants,  as  to  be  little  known.  Tradition  reports  it  to  have  been  one  of  the 
gifts  presented  to  Solomon  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  or  Saba ;  if  so,  its  introduction 
into  Syria  would  be  moro  than  900  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  it  might  afterwards  have  become  naturalised  in  the 
localities  where  it  was  observed  by  Dioscorides,  Theophrastus,  and  other  writers  of 
a  less  ancient  date.  The  quantity,  however,  found  naturally  in  Syria  in  their  days 
must  have  been  very  insufficient  to  supply  the  vast  demand  which  an  article  of  so 
much  repute  would  insure ;  and  the  quality,  also,  might  be  very  inferior  to  that  of 
the  foroign  article ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  large  importations,  perhaps  from  India, 
were  made  through  the  merchants  who  traded  in  spices  and  other  equally  valuable 
commodities.  Indeed  India  is  rich  in  aromatic  reeds  and  grasses,  and  amongst  these 
we  might  mention  a  few  of  the  most  prominent ;  and  first,  the  Khus,  or  Eoosa 
Grass  {Anatherum  muricatum);  the  fragrant  roots  of  which  are  placed  amongst 
clothes  to.  scent  them  and  keep  away  insects,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  use  Lavender 
flowers.  They  aro  also  wove  into  loose  mats  or  screens,  which,  when  hung  before 
doors  and  windows,  and  sprinkled  with  water,  temper  the  violence  of  the  heat,  and 
at  the  same  time  fill  the  apartments  where  they  are  used,  with  a  very  agreeable 
periume.  The  Gingeb  Grass,  or  Eoshee  {Anatherum  nardus)^  is  another  of  these 
fragrant  reeds ;  it  has  even  by  some  been  thought  to  be  the  Nard,  or  Spikenard  of 
the  ancients,  which,  however,  is  most  likely  the  Nardostachys  Jatamefise, 

The  Ataxia  HoRSFiELDn  and  Hibrochloe  borealis  also  emit  a  rich  perfmne 
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after  ihej  &re  cut  and  perfect];  dried,  although  it  ia  not  so  much  perceived  when 
thej  are  in  Tigoroua  growth.  But  none  of  these  bt«  equal  to  two  .  spedea  of 
Andropogon,  one  of  which  is  most  Ukel;  the  true  Calamus  of  Dioscorides,  and  the 
"  Sweet  Cane  "  and  "  rich  aromatic  reed  from  the  far  conntry  "  of  Scripture.  The 
first  of  these  we  shall  notice  is — 

The  Leuon  Grass  {Andropogon),  Ctmbopogom  Sch(enamthu8. — This  Blender 
reed  was  introduced  to  our  gardens  in  1786,  but  being  a  stove  plant  with  no  ornamental 
flower,  it  has  been  long  exploded  from  our  coUections.  The  stems  were  formeri; 
supplied  to  the  shope  of  this  coimtry  from  Turkey ;  being  packed  in  bundles  about  a 
foot  in  length,  and  were  supposed  to  possess  aromatic  and  stimulant  properties;  but 
their  use  has  been  long  discontinued. 

The  Supposed  tbue  Gaiaucs  Arouattcus,  {Andropogon  Calamtu  ATomatiau) 
is  a  taller  and  more  ornamental  growing  species  than  the  Lemon  Grass ;  it  has  been 
supposed,  both  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  and  his  brother,  to  be  the  true  Nard,  or 
Spikenard,  of  Scripture ;  but  Dr.  Boyle  and  others,  with  good  reason,  believe  it  to 
be  the  real  Calamus  of  the  ancients ;  its  growth  is  reed-like,  with  somewhat  of  the 
consiBt«nce  of  a  cane ;  its  fragrance  is  exhilarating  and  delightfiil ;  and  the  essential 
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oil  obtained  from  it  is  so  aromatic,  that  it  would  be  in  eyery  respect  of  sufficient 
importance,  to  form  an  ingredient  in  the  expensive  preparation,  used  by  the  Jews  in 
their  tabernacle  and  temple  worship. 


FLORICULTURAL  NOTICES. 

NBW  AND  RARE  PLANTS  FIGURED  AND  DESCRIBED  IN  THE  "  BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE  " 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  PERIODICALS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

AcHiMBNTS  LONOiFLOBA  MACRiiNTHA.  This  Variety  we  noticed  in  MeaarB.  Lane's  collection 
at  Berkhampstead,  the  flower  being  considerably  larger,  of  more  substance,  a  better  blue,  and  has 
a  yellow  eye.  The  habit  is  the  same  as  A,  longiflonu  Along  with  the  above  we  noticed  another 
species,  called — 

A.  CANDIDA.  One  of  the  smaller  kinds,  bearing  a  profusion  of  white  blossoms,  baring  a 
yellow  mark  down  the  lower  petal. 

Anemone  htbrida.  A  fine  variety  nused  from  seed,  by  Mr.  Gordon,  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  produced  by  crossing  A.  japamca  with  A.  vitifolia.  The  advantage  gained  is  the 
finer  and  broader  petals  than  A,  japaniea,  on  the  one  part,  and  having  a  delicate  rosy  tinge  in  the 
flower,  which  its  other  parent  does  not  possess,  being  quite  white.  The  habit  is  between  the  two, 
and  it  flowers  a  month  earlier  than  A.  Japonioa,  is  quite  hardy,  and  a  desirable  plant  for 
ornamenting  the  flower-garden. 

Cbaetooastba  strioosa.  a  melastomaceous  plant  of  considerable  merit,  we  found  flowering 
luxuriantly  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter.  It  has  small  but  very  deep  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  produced  in  clusters  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  l&tter  being  small  The  plant 
appears  to  keep  close  to  the  ground  ;  useful  among  rockwork  :  it  is  very  pretty,  and  will  form  an 
acquisition  to  our  gardens. 

DiCHORiZANDRA  OVATA.  In  the  above-named  nursery  we  noticed  a  fine  specimen  in  bloom  of 
this  species,  with  three  or  four  spikes  of  those  intense  blue  flowers,  which  render  this  plant  so 
remarkable.     We  likewise  noticed  it  in  flower  in  the  stove  of  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry,  Chelsea. 

Epiphtllum  cocci neum  orandiflorum.  Recently  we  noticed  in  the  gardens  of  Lady  Antrobus, 
Cheam,  a  splendid  flower,  both  for  size  and  colour,  being  upwards  of  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  a  rich  scarlet  with  the  purplish  tinge  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  The  variety  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Green  (her  ladyship^s  gardener),  from  seed,  produced  by  crossing  E.  ipecioaimmum  and 
Ackermatmif  certainly  the  finest  variety  in  cultivation.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  an  union  of  both 
parents  but  like  neither  of  them. 

Gloxinia,  hyhrid  var.  We  found  flowering  in  Messrs.  Henderson's  Nursery,  Pine-apple 
Place,  Edgware  Road,  a  remarkably  fine  variety  both  for  size  and  purity  of  colour.  It  is  white, 
with  a  dash  of  brilliant  crimson  down  the  throat  and  lower  limb  of  the  flower,  is  of  good 
substance,  well  formed,  and  free  from  any  undulations.     The  habit  is  that  of  0.  cerina, 

Hypocaltkma  robusta.  a  shrub  of  very  prepossessing  appearance  we  noticed  in  the  green- 
house of  G.  Lorraine,  Esq.,  Carshalton.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  Spiraxt,  with  dusters  of 
rosy  lilac  flowers  produced  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  completely  clothing  the  stem.  The  foliage 
neat ;  most  probably  will  become  a  very  useful  plant. 

Impatibns  repens.  This  very  distinct  Balsam  has  flowered  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Jackson, 
Kingston  ;  bears  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  no  doubt  will  be  produced  pretty  freely  when  its 
cultivation  becomes  better  known.  The  habit  is  pendent,  with  small  heart-shaped  foliage.  It  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  H.  Low,  of  ClaptoUi  from  Ceylon. 

IxoRA  ODORATiasiMA.  McssTS.  RoUissou,  Tooting,  have  recently  flowered  this  species,  its 
greatest  merit  being  a  most  delicious  perfume.  The  head  of  bloom  is  large,  but  loose  and 
straggling,  from  the  flowers  being  long  and  thin  in  the  tube,  so  slight  as  scarcely  able  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  its  minute  flower.  The  prevailing  colour  is  yellow,  shading  to  the  throat,  which  is 
white.  The  foliage  is  large  and  handsome  ;  some  of  the  leaves  measured  fourteen  inches  long  by 
{our  inches  in  breadth,  and  are  of  the  richest  green. 
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IzosA,  sp.  NOT.  We  obflerred  a  rery  pretty  species  of  this  race  in  the  stove  of  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  flowering  abundantly  with  large  compact  heads  of  scarlet  and  maize- 
coloured  flowers.    The  habit  is  neaty  and  the  plant  is  altogether  very  attractive. 

LoBBLiA,  hybrid  var.  In  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry,  Chelsea,  we  saw  a  new 
Lobelia  of  great  beauty,  very  dwarf,  not  more  than  than  six  or  eight  inches  high,  more  than  half 
of  which  was  composed  of  a  cylindrical  spike  of  intense  blue  flowers,  the  spike  being  about 
two  inches  in  diameter.  The  foliage  is  a  bright  and  lively  green,  contrasting  admirably  with  the 
rich  colour  of  the  flower. 

MiLTONiA,  sp.  NOV.  A  remarkable  species  or  variety  of  M,  $pectaibiUt  has  flowered  in 
Messss.  Loddiges'  collection  at  Hackney.  In  form  it  is  exactly  that  of  the  dark  variety  of 
M.  apectabilii,  the  difference  chiefly  consisting  in  the  sepals  and  petals  being  a  dark  purple  or  plam 
colour,  instead  of  the  pale  straw  colour  of  the  species  generally  cultivated.  The  foliage  is  a  much 
better  green,  and  somewhat  stronger  growing  than  the  old  variety.  In  collections  where  the  one 
is,  the  other  variety  ought  to  be,  as  the  richer  coloured  flower  will  certainly  assist  in  rendering  a 
fine  specimen  more  gay  by  being  grown  with  it. 

PoTBNTiLLA  Mbnzibsii.  One  of  the  many  changes  by  hybridising  this  showy  genus,  has 
lately  flowered  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry,  Chelsea.  The  flowers  are  larger, 
eolour  deeper  and  richer  than  any  variety  we  know  ;  tike  all  the  race,  it  blooms  freely  in  sonny 
weather. 

Passifloba  NiEUMANNfi.  A  Very  pretty  flower  with  bright  blue  rays  on  the  greenish  whtt^ 
ground  of  the  petals,  very  neat  habit,  and  will  most  probably  prove  hardy.  It  is  a  hybrid  variety, 
and  well  worthy  cultivation.    It  flowered  recently  in  the  above-named  nursery. 
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Thb  past  month  has  been  very  wet ;  but  if  the  weather  should  be  sufficiently  open  and  favourable, 
now  is  the  time  to  proceed  with  all  expedition  with  intended  alterations  and  improvements  ; 
also  planting  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  draining  wet  grounds,  making  new  or 
altering  old  borders  and  flower-beds,  collecting  soils,  mulching  and  fastening  newly-planted  trees, 
and  eq>ecially  such  as  are  tender  at  the  roots,  taking  up  and  stowing  away  Dahlias,  finishing  the 
planting  of  bulbs,  cutting  ofi*  the  dead  and  dying  tops  of  herbaceous  plants,  trimming  and  cleaning 
others,  rakuig  beds  and  borders,  protecting  with  mats  or  other  covering  plants  which  are  not  very 
hardy,  placing  sawdust  over  the  roots  of  plants  which  die  down,  destroying  mice,  which  eat  the 
bulbs  of  Crocuses  and  Tulips,  and  also  Polyanthuses  ;  with  much  work  of  a  purely  routine  character. 

In  frames  and  pits  arrange  the  stock  for  planting  out  in  the  flower-garden  next  summer.  The 
sooner  this  is  done  the  better.  The  great  art  in  keeping  these  plants  healthy  is  to  give  a  constant 
and  free  circulation  of  air,  and  keeping  them  free  from  over  moisture ;  whenever  the  weather 
will  allow,  give  air  day  and  night ;  but  take  care  and  mat  up  safely  from  frosts. 

In  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse  little  requires  to  be  done  excepting  attention  and  deanli* 
ness  ;  give  very  little  water,  and  that  with  caution ;  also  let  this  be  done  early  in  the  day,  so  that 
the  moisture  may  dry  up  before  evening  ;  clear  away  all  decayed  and  decaying  leaves  ;  keep  a  good 
circulation  of  pure  air  ;  allow  the  plants  to  stand  at  a  good  distance  fr^m  each  other,  as  crowding 
at  this  season  is  particularly  injurious,  and  use  no  fire  unless  the  weather  is  excessively  wet 
or  frosty. 

In  the  stove  and  forcing  pit,  expose  the  plants  to  as  much  light  as  poenble  ;  be  careful  not  to 
overload  the  atmosphere  with  moisture  or  give  much  to  the  plants  ;  allow  a  good  portion  of  air 
whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  and  begin  to  introduce  Roses,  Lilacs,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and 
other  plants,  to  bring  them  early  into  bloom  ;  and  watch  after  and  destroy  the  insects  as  they 
appear. 

In  the  Orchid  house  be  careful  that  all  the  species  in  a  state  of  repose  be  kept  free  from  every 
kind  of  excitement ;  pve  no  water  at  the  roots,  a  very  moderate  degree  of  atmospheric  mcMsture, 
and  a  fair  supply  of  air,  when  it  can  be  safely  admitted  ;  those  in  a  state  of  growth  or  flowering 
must  receive  the  treatment  suitable  to  those  states  ;  and  all  wiU  be  benefited  by  having  as  much 
light  as  the  season  will  afford.    Cleanliness  is  of  paramount  importance. 
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Nnhural  OrOtr. 

ORCHlDACEiB. 

(Orehida,  F«V.  Kimg.) 


OuccRic  CBAiucmu— SejNUf'membitmaceoQS,  ereot, 
or  spreading ;  lateral  ones  largest,  connate  with  the 
oolunm  at  the  base.  Petal*  often  mudi  larger  than  the 
sepals,  sometimes  smaller,  always  roembranaoeoua 
Labettum  Jointed  or  connate  with  the  foot  of  the 
colomn,  always  sessile,  undivided  or  three-lobed,  com- 
monly membranaoeons,  sometimes  appendicalate. 
Column  aemi-cyllndrlcal,  much  prolonged  at  the  baae^ 
Anihert  two-celled.    Pollen  mattes  four. 

Sptcipic  CHARACTsa.— Ptont  an  Epipbyte.1  PteudO' 


bulb  angular.  Stemt  Jointed,  swelling  at  the  Joints, 
pendulous,  leafy  towards  the  summit.  Leavet  oblong, 
acute,  nervoee.  Baeemet  lateral,  many-flowered; 
longer  than  the  leaves.  Braeteat  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  pedioels,  plicate,  recurred.  Sepals  spreading, 
ovate,  obtuse,  of  a  rich  and  delicate  rose  colour.  Petalt 
larger,  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  ciliated.  Labellum  broad, 
almost  inclining  to  a  square,  clawed,  ciliated,  blunt,  of 
a  pale  straw  colour,  rarled  with  a  deep  yellow  blotch. 
AuTBORiTiBS  AKD  SvifON  Y1IB8.— Deudrobium,  Swarig, 


The  specimen  of  this  beautiful  species,  from  which  our  drawing  was  prepared,  was 
imported  by  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  through  Dr.  McClelland,  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic 
Garden,  who  sent  it  in  October,  1847.  It  was  named  in  the  invoice,  and  labelled  as 
Dendrobium  demiflorum,  which  in  habit  and  appearance  the  plant  veiy  much 
resembles ;  but  the  stems  are  more  angular,  and  the  flower-scape  is  less  densely 
laden  with  bloom ;  the  flowers  too  are  altogether  different. 

Mr.  Carson,  the  intelligent  gardener  at  Cheam,  exhibited  the  plant  when  in 
bloom,  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Boom,  Regent  Street,  in  March  last,  when 
it  was  awarded  a  Banksian  Medal. 

It  does  not  appear  to  require  any  other  treatment  than  that  given  to  Indian 
Dendrohes  generally.  Mr.  Carson  grows  it  in  chopped  sphagnum  moss  and  peaty 
heath  mould,  with  broken  potsherds,  and  an  abundance  of  drainage.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  robust  grower,  but  when  in  flower  is  quite  a  gem,  and  a  great  acquisition  to 
this  lovely  genus. 

Our  drawing  was  made  in  March,  1848,  from  a  specimen  which  flowered  in  the 
stove  of  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  at  Nonsuch  Park,  Cheam,  Surrey. 
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« 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  detaching  one  of  the  stems  while  in  a  torpid 
state,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots.  « 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  dendron,  a  tree,  and  bio,  to  live,  because  the 
plants  are  usually  found  existing  on  trees. 
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HOYA  BELLA. 


(BMutiM  Bora.) 


PENTANDRIA. 


Order. 
DIQYNIA. 


Ntiimral  Order. 

ASCLBPIADACEiB. 

( Aaclepiadi,  Fey.  Khtg.) 


Gbnuuc  CaAnAcnm,-^Cal^x  short,  flve-leaTed. 
CaroUa  rotate,  flTe^deft.  Stamineotu  Corona  fire- 
iMTed;  leaflets  depressed,  spreading,  fleshy,  drawn 
each  out  Into  a  tooth  on  the  inner  side,  whioh  lies  on 
the  anthers.  Anthers  terminated  by  a  membrana 
PolUn  masses  fixed  by  the  base,  connivent,  compressed. 
Stigma  depressed,  mutio  or  sub-apioulated.  Follicles 
smooth.    Seeds  comoae.— 2>on'«  SgsU 

SpKinc  CHAKACTKR.-~SUms  branching,  weak  but 
copiously  leafy.  Leaves  opposite,  scarcely  so  big  as 
those  of  the  large-Ieared  Myrtle,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  shape,  ovate,  but  fleshy,  one-nerved,  dark  green 


above,  pale  beneath.  PeJunclM  lateral,  about  as  long 
as  the  leaf,  each  bearing  a  corymb  of  from  eight  to  ten 
flowers.  Calpx  a  little  downy,  of  five  elliptical, 
spreading  sepals.  Corolla  rotate,  convex,  nearly  white, 
waxy,  with  five  acute  angles  rather  than  lobes ;  alter- 
nating with  theee  angles,  and  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  flower,  are  the  five  leaflets  of  the  Staminal  crown, 
ovate  or  rather  cymbiform,  concave  and  deep  purple  on 
the  upper  face,  pale  below^— Hooker  in  BoL  Mag.,  4402. 
AuTHoamas  amd  BvNONYMas.— Hoya,  A  Browns 
Asolepias,  Linn.f  Hoya  bella.  Hooker  in  BoL  Mag., 
t4402. 


The  old  Hoya  camosa,  with  its  pendulous  coiymbs  of  wax-like  flowers,  replete 
with  honey,  and  filling  the  house  it  inhabits  with  its  rich,  but  peculiar  fragrance,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description. 

Many  newly-discovered  species  have  of  late  years  been  introduced,  and  some 
have  flowered,  but  with  two  exceptions  none  have  equalled  the  old  favourite  above 
mentioned. 

Our  present  subject,  however,  is  superior  in  every  point  of  view,  the  flowers  for 
delicacy  and  beauty  surpass  all  the  kinds  yet  known ;  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  not 
climbing,  nor  does  its  general  growth  at  all  resemble  that  of  H.  camosa;  the 
branches  are  slender,  numerous,  and  thickly  clothed  with  small  leaves,  scarcely  so 
large  as  those  of  the  broad-leaved  Myrtle,  and  not  much  unlike  them  in  form. 

The  flowers  are  not  only  beautiful  individually,  but  the  corymbs  are  viewed  to 
great  advantage,  from  the  circumstance  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  green  foliage 
forming  a  dense  back  ground ;  the  petals  are  of  a  very  pure  white,  and  beautifully 
frosted ;  the  central  corona  of  fructification  is  of  a  rich  carmine  purple,  and  forms  a 
very  striking  and  lively  contrast  to  the  petals.     Altogether  it  is  a  plant  of  first 
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rate  importance  in  a  collection,  as  the  flowers  endore  in  perfection  for  a  long  time, 
and  are  delightfully  fragrant. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Taung  Kola  Mountain,  Moulmein,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb,  and  through  him  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son  to 
this  country. 

Our  drawing  was  made  in  the  nurseiy  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  in 
August  1848,  from  a  fine  specimen  which  had  been  in  bloom  for  many  weeks. 

Its  treatment  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  an  JEsckynantJms^  requiring  during 
the  season  of  growth  a  warm  humid  atmosphere,  but  very  little  moisture  during  its 
torpidity  in  winter. 

The  name  was  given  in  honour  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hoy,  at  one  time  gardener  at 
Sion  House,  Middlesex,  an  intelligent  and  successful  cultivator  of  plants. 
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CHIRONIA  GLUTINOSA. 


(Olntinoiu  Chiroo.) 


Clm$$. 
PENTANDRIA. 


Ordtr. 

MONOOYNIA. 


Sutmrai  Ordtr. 
OENTIANACEiB. 

(OeDtbii*Worta,  Ftg.  King.) 


QmntKtc  Charactu — Calpx  flv«-paiied.  CoroUa 
salver-shaped,  with  a  narrow  tube,  and  a  spreading 
IJmb^  which  is  longer  than  the  tubew  lament  fire ; 
fiiawunl*  broad,  short,  rising  from  the  top  of  the  tube ; 
anthers  oblong,  erect,  connirent,  at  length  spirally 
twisted.  8tple  declinate,  a  little  longer  than  the 
stamens.  Siiffma  capitate,  assurgent  Pericarp  one- 
oelled»  two-yalred.    Seede  nomerous.— 2>im*«  B$eU 

Spflcmc  CHAJUcrn.— PtofU  an  erergreoi  sub-shmbk 


three  to  four  feet  high,  of  a  dark  rich  green.  Stem 
vnooth,  much  branched ;  branches  rather  succulent, 
spreading.  Leavee  three  to  five- veined,  opposite,  ovate- 
lanceolate.  Flowere  largCb  two  inches  or  more  in 
diameter,  of  a  bright  red-lilac  colour.  CcUpx  five- 
parted,  acuminated;  tube  shorter  than  the  corolla. 
CoroUa  persistent,  limb  expanded,  five-parted,  each 
part  of  an  equal  siae.  SUimene  longer  than  the  tube 
of  the  corolla. 


This  fine  species  of  Chironia  was  first  detected  as  a  poor  and  insignificant-looking 
plant,  cast  aside  as  rubbish,  in  the  Hull  Botanical  Garden,  four  years  ago.  The 
curator  there  is  said  to  have  raised  it  from  seeds  received  from  Australia,  but  of  this 
nothing  certain  can  be  ascertained. 

It  is  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  forms  a  very  neat-groii?ing  shrub,  with  a  good 
bushy  habit,  and  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  for  many  months  in  the 
year. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plant  is  easy :  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  well-rotted 
leaf  mould  in  equal  parts,  is  the  most  suitable  soil. 

Like  the  other  species  of  Chironia,  the  main  things  essential  to  maintain  this 
plant  in  good  health  and  rapid  growth  are — allowing  the  roots  sufficient  room  to 
extend,  and  preserving  a  regular  but  not  over  abundant  quantity  of  humidity  in 
the  soil  and  atmosphere.  Also,  at  the  time  of  potting,  above  an  average  quantity 
of  broken  crocks  is  requisite  for  drainage.  An  airy  place  in  the  greenhouse  should 
also  be  selected,  where  it  can  enjoy  a  strong  light.  And  lastly,  in  winter,  water 
must  be  supplied  very  sparingly. 
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It  18  increased  by  cattings,  which  strike  easily  if  planted  in  sand,  and  the  pot 
placed  in  a  little  bottom  heat 

The  generic  name  ia  given  in  honour  of  Chimn,  the  Gentanr,  one  of  the  earliest 
practitionerB  whose  names  lunre  been  preserred.  The  intense  bitterness  of  the  genus 
indifataa  its  powerful  tonic  properties. 
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POTENTILLA  MENZIESII. 

(Mr.  MenilM'  ClBqaefen.) 

Clam.  Order. 

lOOSANDRIA.  *  POLYOYNIA. 

Vmtwnd  OrJttr. 

ROSACEA. 

(RoM-worts,  Veg.Kmg,) 


Gbn>iuc  CBUkMctmau^CaljfX  tubular,  conoaTe;  limb 
four  to  five  toothed,  with  tarn  or  five  braotos.  Petal* 
four  or  five.    Stamem  indefinite.    Carpella  indefinite. 


inclining  to  the  aide  of  the  style,  attached  to  the 
reoeptaele,  persiBtent,  dry,  capitate.   Seeds  protruding. 


GARDEN  HYBRID. 

The  flowers  of  this  yeiy  fine  hybrid  are  large,  and  veiy  showy,  of  a  deep  and 
rich  colour,  and  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion,  making  a  fine  appearance  in 
sunny  weather. 

Jt  has  been  named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Menzies,  gardener  to  H.  Edwards, 
Esq.,  Hope  Hall,  near  Hali&x,  who  raised  it  a  short  time  ago  from  seeds. 

More  than  170  species  of  Pbtentilla  are  known,  and  have  been  described ;  and 
in  addition  to  this  great  number,  an  almost  innumerable  quantity  of  hybrids  have 
from  time  to  time  been  raised  by  Tarious  practical  men,  some  of  which  possess  great 
beauty,  and  are  extensively  cultiyated.  P.  Mermssii  holds  no  inconspicuous  place 
amongst  the  latter :  it  forms  a  most  excellent  border  plant,  will  grow  three  feet  or 
more  high,  and  bushy  in  proportion ;  and  in  a  situation  and  soil  suitable,  the  entire 
surface  will  become  clothed  with  its  brilliant  coloured  flowers. 

All  that  is  requisite  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  is  to  furnish  it  with  a 
moderately  rich  loamy  soil,  and  a  well-drained  airy  situation  on  the  borders ;  and 
should  the  summer  prove  diy,  administer  a  good  supply  of  water. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  division  of  the  roots  in  the  autumn  or  early  spring, 
the  former  is  the  best. 

Our  drawing  of  this  fine  plant  was  made  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Knight  and 
Perry,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  where  it  flowered  finely  in  August  last 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  potem,  powerful,  from  the  supposed  medicinal 
properties  of  some  of  the  species. 
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(Continued  from  page  229.) 

The  substances  to  which  the  term  iNOBaANic  Elements  has  been  of  late  injn- 
diciooslj  applied,  now  claim  attention.  They  consist  of  those  earthj,  mineral 
matters,  which  abound  in  the  soil,  and  are  occasionally  present  in  plants,  though  not 
referable  to  the  atmosphere,  its  constituent  gases,,  or  to  other  gaseous  fluids  adren- 
titiously  combined  with  it.  At  the  period  when  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  paved  the  way 
to  the  introduction  of  chemical  science,  by  his  Lectures  before  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, from  the  year  1803  to  1812,  the  analysis  of  earths  and  soils  by  chemical 
re-agents  became  the  order  of  the  day ;  and,  adopting  the  processes  described  by  that 
philosopher  in  his  Lecture  lY.,  commencing  at  page  141,  Edit  4th  of  his 
**  Elements,"  numbers  of  experiments  were  performed,  which  led  to  the  condusion, 
that  the  main  constituents  of  a  highly  fertile  natural  loam  were  silicious  sand,  fine 
silica,  alumina  or  the  base  of  clay,  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk,  and  oxide  of  iron  ; 
being  Ave  purely  mineral  matters,  which  were  viewed  as  the  essential  bases  of  all 
earths  capable  of  supporting  vegetable  growth. 

Practical  men,  however,  became  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  such  experiments, 
which,  they  began  to  think,  led  to  no  real  utility.  Enquiry,  therefore,  was  for  a 
time  arrested,  or  made  smaU  advances  in  England,  although  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  on  the  Continent  men  of  enlarged  mind  and  great  analytic  skill,  persisted  in  a 
series  of  researches  which  have  led  to  important  discoveries.  Professor  Johnston, 
to  whom  we  have  so  frequently  appealed,  thus  expresses  himself,  in  a  note  on 
Analysis,  which  appears  at  page  224  of  the  "  Eoyal  Agricultural  Journal," 
No.  XXI.  :— 

"  In  this  branch  of  applied  science,  I  know  of  few  things  more  difficult  than  to 
give  a  safe  and  practically  useful  interpretation  to  the  numerical  results  obtained 
from  the  analysis  of  a  soil ;  and  I  can  well  understand  the  sources  of  the  opinion 
that  the  analysis  of  a  soil  is  of  no  use.  It  requires  much  knowledge  of  practical 
agriculture  to  see  their  value,  or  to  understand  what  the  numbers  indicate."  This 
remark  holds  equally  with  horticulture ;  and  in  another  place  Mr.  Johnston  refers  to 
the  results  likely  to  be  obtained  in  a  large  trial  garden,  conducted  by  competent 
persons.  In  fact,  the  thousands  of  subjects  which  the  general  horticulturist  has  to 
deal  with,  urge  the  importance  of  scientific  investigation,  with  peculiar  force. 

"When  a  really  well-instructed  chemist,"  adds  Mr.  Johnston,  "ventures  to 
pronounce  the  minute  and  rigorous  analyses  of  soils  of  no  use,  I  feel  only  regret  that 
the  weight  of  his  opinion  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  means  of  improvement, 
which,  if  he  knew  more  of  practice,  he  would  see  was  not  only  largely  available,  but 
in  many  cases  almost  indispensable  to  a  safe  expenditure  of  money  upon  the  land." 

The  real  difficulty,  which  presents  itself  as  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
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tho  effectiTe  analysis  of  earths  and  soils,  is  the  vast  variety  which  exists,  even  at  the 
slightest  distances.  As,  for  example,  a  pound  of  earth  from  a  certain  hed  or  plot,  is 
sent  to  a  chemist ;  he  suhjects  a  given  portion  of  it  to  the  customary  tests,  enume- 
rates the  results,  tahularly,  to  the  party,  and  states  the  deficiency  or  redundancy  of 
Dne  or  other  of  the  usual  constituents.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  if  every  inch  of  the 
K>il  were  precisely  the  same,  analysis,  accurately  conducted,  must  be  determinate  in 
its  results.  But  the  £Eict  is  not  so.  In  the  same  garden  the  constituents  may  and 
do  differ  in  every  particular,  and  in  thousands  of  instances,  to  a  most  perplexing 
extent  Hence,  unless  an  entire  plot,  of  very  large  dimensions,  has  been  so 
laboured  and  comminuted  as  to  bring  the  whole  staple — soil  and  subsoil — to  one 
homogeneous  temperament,  an  analysis  conducted  by  the  most  enlightened  chemist 
must  be  unavailable  to  the  practical  cultivator. 

The  mineral  constituents  of  a  soil,  according  to  the  sense  adopted  by  Davy, 
Henry,  and  others,  some  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  were  then  the  chief  constituents 
sought  for.  The  vegetable,  or  organic  and  fibrous  matters,  were  in  the  first  instance 
separated  by  the  sieve,  or  destroyed  by  a  gradual  and.  progressive  combustion,  and 
their  quantity  determined  by  loss  of  weight.  Thus,  in  the  400  grains  of  earth 
analysed  by  Davy,  according  to  the  table  at  page  158  of  his  "  Elements,"  29  grains 
of  vegetable  fibre  were  detected.  The  cretaceous  matter  existing,  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  was  separated  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid,  which  also  dissolved  some  portion 
of  the  iron.  These  were  precipitated  by  appropriate  re-agents,  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed.  Sulphuric  add  was  next  employed,  to  dissolve  the  alumina,  and  what 
oxide  of  iron  was  in  the  soil  after  the  action  of  the  muriatic  acid.  The  earth 
remaining  after  the  sulphuric  acid  was  understood  to  be  chiefly  sand  and  fine  silex. 
Davy  observes,  ''  The  method  of  analysis  by  sulphuric  acid  is  sufficiently  precise  for 
all  usual  experiments ;  "  and  so  it  would  be,  were  modem  chemists  satisfied  by  the 
mere  detection  of  flint,  clay,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  iron ;  but  science  now  speaks  a 
very  different  language,  and  aspires  to  higher  pretensions.  It  has  determined  the 
great  and  important  fact,  that  soil,  to  be  available  to  the  perfecting  of  all  vegetable 
productions,  must  contain  at  least  the  twelve  following  chemical  constituents,  eight 
of  which  have  metallic  bases,  namely,  silica,  alumina,  carbonate  of  lime,  iron,  in  the 
form  of  protoxide,  peroxide,  or  both,  manganese,  magnesia,  potassa,  and  soda ;  also 
three  acids  in  combination  with  one  or  other  of  the  preceding  substances,  namely, 
the  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  phosphoric  acids ;  and  finally  some  organic  matters. 
Silica  is  the  pure  matter  of  flint  and  sand  ;  it  consists  of  the  metaloid  nlicium,  com- 
bined with  oxygen.  Alumina  is  an  oxide  of  aluminum,  but  is  never  found  pure  in  the 
earths.  As  silicious  sands  form  the  bulk  of  all  fertile  land,  usually  to  the  amount 
of  75  to  90  per  cent.,  and  even  in  stiff  clays  to  half  that  quantity,  so  alumina  confers 
adhesiveness  and  closeness  of  texture  on  soils.  In  clays,  alumina  exists  to  the 
extent  of  little  more  than  80  per  cent.,  whereas  only  one-third  of  that  quantity  can 
be  traced  in  100  parts  of  a  soft,  unctuous  loam :  in  some  sandy  earths  it  constitutes 
less  than  i>ne  hundredth  part  of  their  substance.     Alumina  gives  temperament  to 
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the  land,  and  by  its  adhesive  power  the  roots  of  plants  are  secured  and  firmly 
retained  in  their  exact  position ;  but  chemically,  it  is  nearly  inert,  and  rarely  is 
traceable  in  the  ashes  of  any  plant. 

ChdUc.  —  Carbonate  of  lime  is  found  in  extremely  varying  proportions. 
Chemically,  it  consists  of  pure  lime  neutralised  by  about  44  parts  in  100  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  as  56  of  lime  to  44  of  the  acid.  Lime,  pure,  is  never  found  in  soils ;  it 
is  an  oxide  of  the  metal  calcvum,  discovered  by  Davy,  anno  1808.  Some  earths 
contain  scarcely  a  trace  of  chalk  ;  such  are  the  sandy  heath-soils  and  others,  wherein 
silicious  sand  is  the  chief  ingredient.  In  the  best  loams  we  frequently  detect  more 
than  one-twelfth  part  of  their  weight ;  and  in  districts  where  chalk  rock  is  found 
near  the  surface,  a  fieir  greater  proportion  is  brought  up  and  mixed  with  the  earth. 
Chalk  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  plants  absorb  more  or  less  of  it,  a  proof  of 
which  is  given  by  analysis  of  their  ashes. 

Oxide  of  iron  confers  colour  according  to  the  condition  in  which  it  is  blended 
with  the  several  earths.  When  28  parts  of  metallic  iron  combine  with  8  parts  of 
oxygen,  a  black  oxide  is  the  result.  As  such,  it  gives  a  bladL  or  dark  grey  tint  to 
soils.  But  there  is  another  condition — that  of  the  |7^-oxide,  wherein  12  pro- 
portionals of  oxygen  are  combined  with  28  of  the  metal;  in  this  state  the  colour 
varies  according  to  the  method  by  which  it  has  been  obtained,  from  that  of  a  pale 
ochreous  yellow  to  a  full  Roman  red.  Hence  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  traced 
the  varied  colours  of  the  soil,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  much  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  substances  that  are  combined  with  the  earths. 
The  quantity  of  iron  is  small — seldom  more  than  2  per  cent,  yet  it  is  found  in 
the  ashes  of  many  plants,  and  therefore  must  be  essential  to  them.  On  a  former 
occasion  it  was  stated  that  the  writer  experimented  freely  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  poured  over  the  soil  of  a  small  pot,  wherein  a  white-stemmed  Balsam  was 
growing.  It  was  employed  so  long  and  so  freely,  that  at  length  the  simple  loam 
of  the  pot  was,  in  appearance,  converted  to  a  rust  of  iron.  The  object  of  the 
experiment  was  to  determine  the  channels  of  the  ascending  sap.  That  was  not 
however,  attained,  for  the  plant  refused  to  imbibe  the  ferruginoua  liquid ;  but  it 
became  crippled,  though  not  killed,  the  stem  assuming  a  contorted  figure.  Not  a 
trace  of  colouring  matter  was  discoverable  in  the  tissues.  It  were  well  to  repeat 
such  experiments  under  several  modifications,  and  the  balsam  is  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  them  ;  so  would  be  the  Oleander ^  as  its  proper  sap  contains,  if  we  mistake 
not,  gallic  acid,  and  hydrocyanic  (Prussic)  acid. 

Magnesia  is  found  in  soils,  and  also  in  the  ashes  of  some  plants,  as  is  shown 
where  the  delicate  tests  of  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid  are  skilfully  applied. 
The  mention  of  phosphoric  acid  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  importance 
which  is  now  attached  to  it  by  modem  chemical  research.  It  is  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  that  singular  combustible  Phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas.  In  nature, 
phosphoric  acid  is  never  found  alone ;  it  is  combined  to  a  great  extent  with  lime 
in  animal  bones,  and  in  some  native  phosphates,  of  which  the  Coproliths,   and 
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certain  portionB  of  the  green-sand  formation  are  notable  examples.  Of  the  origin 
of  Photpharus,  at  present  viewed  as  an  elemental  base,  more  will  be  said. 

The  alkalies,  Potas$a  and  Soda,  are  discovered  in  soils ;  not,  however,  in 
their  pure  state,  and  hence  their  presence  was  not  formerly  appreciated ;  but  as  the 
bases  of  neutral  salts  in  the  form  of  silicates,  muriates,  or  sulphates :  all  these  and 
a  small  quantity  of  manganese,  constitute  what  are  now  deemed  the  tn-organic, 
mineral  constituents  of  vegetable  bodies,  attracted  and  taken  up  by  the  vital 
absorbent  action  of  their  roots,  from  the  soil. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  results  of  a  modem  process  of  analysis, 
the  following  tables  are  given  from  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Stephen's  *'  Book  of  the 
Farm,*'  the  first  part  of  which  was  brought  out  late  in  October : — 

SoU  Sabtoil       Subsoil 

Sarfaoe     16  in.  deep  80  in.  deep 

Organic  Matter  and  .Water  combined     ....  8*324  7*700  9-348 

Hmnicacid       .     • 2  798  3-911  3*428 

Crenicacid             0-771  0*731  0  037 

Apocrenic  acid 0*107  0*160  0152 

Potaah 1.026  1-430  1*521 

Soda 1-972  2069  1-937 

Ammonia 0060  0-078  0075 

Lime 4-092  5*096  2*480 

Magnesia 0130  0-140  0-128 

Peroxide  of  Iron 9  039  10*305  11864 

Protoxide  of  Iron 0*350  0<563  0*200 

Protoxide  of  Manganese             0*288  0*354  0-284 

Alumina 1-364  2*576  2-410 

PhoBphoric  add 0-466  0-324  0-478 

Snlphnric  add 0-896  M04  0*576 

Quribonicadd             6*085  6*940  4*775 

Chlorine 1-240  1*382  1-418 

Solable  Silica             2*340  2*496  2*286 

Insoluble  dUcates 57*646  51*706  55*372 

Loss 1*006  0*935  1-231 

100*000     10*0000     100000 

The  first  four  are  decomposable  organic  substances.  The  alkalies  and  acids 
exist  in  combination,  but  are  here  exhibited  separately,  as  detached  and  severed  by 
the  analytic  processes.  The  ammonia  must  be  adventitious,  brought  down  by  rain, 
or  extricated  within  the  soil  by  chemical  disturbance  among  the  Organic  elements. 

The  deduction  we  must  arrive  at  by  a  comparison  of  the  elements  given  in  the 
foregoing  tables  with  the  products  of  combustion,  is  this : — Plants  contain  certain 
substances,  which  are  deposited  in  their  ashes ;  they  are  saline  and  earthy  ingredients 
that  by  no  reasonable  probability  could  be  derived  from  the  air.  The  analysis  of  a 
soil  yields  corresponding  substances ;  therefore,  to  the  soil  we  must  refer  as  their 
origin ;  and  upon  this  fact  depends  the  theory  of  appropriate  manuring.  But  till 
science  shall  have  arrived  at  a  point  which  shall  clearly  determine  the  balance  of 
supply  and  demand,  our  knowledge  of  the  inorganic  constituents  in  soils,  and  of  the 
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materials  we  should  supply  to  them  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  plants,  most  be 
considered  in  a  state  of  infancy. 

If  we  now  revert  to  the  composition  of  sea-water,  as  stated  in  a  recent  article,  it 
perhaps  will  appear  that  all  the  saline  matters  traceable  in  native  earths  have  been 
originally  derived  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  In  them  we  find  potassa,  soda, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  in  combination  with  the  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  adds.  The 
phosphorescence  of  decaying  fish  points  to  the  origin  of  phosphorus,  as  does  also 
the  presence  of  much  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  ammonia,  soda,  potassa, 
and  magnesia,  in  the  best  guano.  The  sea  has  for  an  unknown  period  covered  the 
entire  surface  of  the  globe ;  therefore  without  appealing  to  the  strong  evidences 
offered  by  geology,  it  may,  without  presumption,  be  ioferred  that  the  sea  was  the 
original  depositor  of  all  those  chemical  inorganic  substances  which  have  formed  the 
subject  of  this  article.  Offering  these  suggestions  with  a  view  to  excite  inquiry  and 
research,  we  leave  them  to  the  serious  reflexion  of  our  philosophical  friends,  and 
thus  bring  our  labours  of  the  present  year  to  a  close. 


THE  HYSSOP  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Hyssop  or  Ezob,  appears  to  have  been  a  plant  well-known  to  the  ancients,  and 
much  esteemed  by  them  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  to  what  species  the  name  was 
applied,  or  even  to  what  genus  it  is  referable,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

The  vulgar  opinion  has  generally  been,  that  the  bitter  herb  grown  iu  our 
gardens  under  that  name,  and  used  by  us  for  domestic  purposes,  is  identical  with 
the  Ezob  of  the  ancients  :  our  plant,  however,  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  although  one  variety,  the  H»  orientalia,  grows  naturally  on  Caucasus,  and  other 
parts  of  Central  Asia,  yet  it  has  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  discovered  in  a  wild 
state  either  in  Lower  Egypt,  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  Syria,  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, or  any  of  the  adjacent  countries ;  whilst  the  true  Ezob  must,  from  the  uses 
to  which  it  was  applied  by  the  Jews,  have  been  found  naturally  in  all  those  localities. 
This,  in  connection  with  other  reasons,  has  led  scientific  men  to  the  nnanimoiu 
conclusion,  that  the  Hyssop  of  our  gardens  is  a  distinct  plant  from  the  Ezob  of  the 
ancients. 

In  continuation  of  the  above  remarks  we  may  observe,  that  the  name  Hyssop 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Hebrew  ^im,  Ezoh  or  Ezeh^  signifying  a  holy 
herb,  or  a  herb  for  purifying,  and  the  pronunciation  of  it  is  nearly  the  same  in  all 
European,  and  in  some  Asiatic  languages. 

The  French  call  it  Hysope,  the  Germans  Der  hop,  the  Italians  Jsojpo,  the 
Spanish  Hisopo,  the  Portuguese  HyssopOy  the  Danish  Isop,  the  Dutch  Hysop,  the 
Greek  vo-ctoottos',  Hyssopos,  the  Hebrew  Ezob^  Ezobh,  and  Ezqf,  and  the  Ghaldaic 
Esofa. 
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It  18  frequently  mentioiied  in  Sacred  History,  where  some  of  the  uses  to  wfaioh  it 
was  formerly  applied  are  described,  and  from  which  we  must  naturally  conclude  that 
the  plant  grew  wild  in  the  parts  where  the  persons  using  it  were  then  located. 

The  first  mention  of  the  plant  in  Sacred  Histoiy  is  in  connection  widi  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Passover,  where  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  take  a  bunch  of  the 
herb,  and  with  it  sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  upon  the  lintels  and  posts 
of  their  doors.  See  Exodus,  o.  xii.,  v.  22.  It  was  also  used  by  the  Jewish  Priests 
in  their  ceremonies  of  cleansing  persons  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  for  purifying  the 
houses  of  lepers.  See  Leviticus,  c.  xiv.,  v.  4,  6,  and  62,  and  Numbers,  c.  six., 
V.  5.  To  this  use  allusion  is  made  in  Hebrews,  c.  ix.,  v.  19,  and  in  Psalm  xli.,  v.  2. 
In  1  Kings,  c.  iv.,  v.  28,  it  is  mentioned  incidentally,  as  a  plant  "  which  groweth 
out  of  the  wall,"  and  from  its  connection  there,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  minute  herb, 
in  opposition  to  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  as  a  timber  tree.  The  same  plant  is  also 
supposed  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  c.  xix.,  v.  29.  Pliny,  too,  in 
his  writings,  mentions  it  as  not  good  for  the  stomach :  he  says  the  Romans  used  it 
with  figs,  as  a  purgative ;  with  honey  as  an  emetic,  and  that  they  also  made  it  into  a 
plisdster,  with  other  herbs,  as  a  cure  for  the  sting  of  venomous  reptiles.  The 
situations  in  which  it  grew  wild,  he  mentions,  as  Mount  Taurus  in  Cilicia,  in  Pam- 
phylia,  and  in  Smyrna,  localities  in  which  the  Hyssop  of  our  gardens  has  never,  that 
we  are  aware  of,  been  discovered. 

Various  opinions  have  been  mooted  by  writers  and  travellers  respecting  the 
species  of  plant  thus  referred  to  in  history,  and  which  was  so  highly  prized.  Some 
have  conjectured,  from  the  incidental  notice  of  it,  given  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  that 
it  was  a  minute  species  of  moss ;  and  as  the  Oymnostomum  tnmcatulum  (a),  grows 
abundantly  on  the  walls  and  ruins  about  Jerusalem,  and  also  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
the  Desert  of  Sinai,  it  has  been  selected  as  a  very  probable  kind  for  the  true  Hyssop. 
The  plant  is  very  minute  and  curious,  and  seems  to  agree  with  the  idea  conveyed  in 
1  Kings,  where  Solomon  is  mentioned  as  having  written  on  plants,  from  the  "  cedar 
of  Lebanon  to  the  Hyssop  that  groweth  out  of  the  wall ;  "  apparently  pointing 
to  the  two  extremes  of  the  vegetable  creation. 

Others,  for  the  same  reasons,  have  supposed  another  species  of  moss  to  be  the 
true  Hyssop ;  it  is  called  Trichostomum  acictdare  (6),  and,  like  the  last,  it  is  indi- 
genous to  Britain,  but  is  found  abundantly  in  all  the  localities  where  the  ancient 
Hyssop  is  recorded  as  growing. 

The  objections  advanced  against  these  species  of  moss  are,  that  their  Arabic 
names  do  not  in  any  respect  favour  the  supposition ;  nor  do  they  possess  any  of 
those  medicinal  properties,  attributed  to  the  Jewish  Ezob. 

A  minute  species  of  fern  also  has  been  selected ;  but  the  same  objections  apply 
here  as  to  mosses. 

Others  have  thought  the  Judasan  wormwood  (Artmnesia  Judaiea)  a  likely  plant. 
It  is  a  little  evergreen  shrub,  growing  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high,  in  all  the 
countries  where  the  true  Hyssop  must  have  grown ;  but  the  habits  do  not  agree 
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mih  those  of  the  ancient  Hyssop,  as  it  is  never  found  natonillj  growing  apon  rocks 
or  walls :  and,  besides,  it  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  Sacred  History  by  another  name. 

Of  Labiates^  three  plants  have  receiyed  a  share  of  attention.  The  first  is  the  Winter 
Sayory  {Satuxeia  montana)^  which  possesses  the  properties,  grows  in  the  localities, 
and  has  similar  habits  to  those  of  the  Hyssop ;  but  Pliny  notices  it  as  a  cultivated 
herb,  which  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  spice  in  their  cookery  and  medicine. 

RosEMABT  {JiogmarvMM  officinalis)  has  also  had  its  supporters ;  but  it  does  not 
grow  in  all  the  required  localities. 

Perhaps  the  Labiate  which  claims  the  greatest  share  of  our  attention,  is  a  yarietj 
of  the  common  Hyssop,  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Hyssopus  orientaUs,  It  is 
the  H,  officineUu  angugtifolim .  of  Bentham,  and  the  H.  Cauctmca  of  Sprengel. 
The  leaves  are  veiy  narrow,  the  stems  slender,  and  altogether  the  plant  is  of  a  much 
less  size  than  the  common  Hyssop  of  our  gardens ;  the  habits  and  properties  also 
correspond  with  those  attributed  to  the  Jewish  Hyssop ;  but  the  localities  are  remote, 
it  being  found  in  a  wild  state  on  Caucasus,  and  other  parts  of  Central  Asia,  but 
never  in  Egypt  or  Arabia. 

None  of  the  above  species,  therefore,  appear  to  possess  all  the  requisites  of  the 
true  Hyssop.  In  June,  1 844,  Dr.  Boyle  read  before  the  Asiatic  Society,  an  inter- 
esting paper,  to  prove  that  the  Caper  plant  is  the  Hyssop  of  the  ancients."*^  The 
Doctor*s  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  subject,  from  observing  that  in  Rhases, 
there  were  two  kinds  of  Hyssop  known.  One  of  these  grows  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem  and  about  Mount  Sinai,  in  which  last  place  it  was  discovered  by 
Burckhardt,  creeping  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  like  a  parasite,  and  spreading 
out  its  numerous  slender  branches,  covered  with  small  thorns,  in  every  direction. 
The  Arabic  name  also  he  states  to  be  Aszef, 

From  Burckhardt*s  name  and  description,  Dr.  Royle  concluded  the  common 
Caper  plant  must  be  meant,  as  it  is  well  known  that  this,  or  a  nearly  allied  species,  is 
indigenous  both  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Desert,  the  Mountain  of  Sinai,  and  also  on 
the  wall  and  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  several  situations,  it  has  been  found  both 
by  Bove  and  other  travellers  and  writers.  The  name,  also,  would  seem  strongly  to 
favour  the  supposition  that  this  plant  is  really  the  true  Hyssop  of  the  ancients,  ite 
Arabic  name  being  Aszef  or  Azuf. 

As  all  the  requisites  of  the  ancient  Hyssop  appear  to  unite  in  the  Caper  plant,  it 
would  seem  scarcely  philosophical  to  deem  such  a  coincidence  purely  accidental — ^for, 

1st.  The  name  in  Arabic,  Aszef^  or  Azuf,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Hebrew  name  Azof,  or  Ezob. 

2nd.  It  appears  to  possess  the  same  habits  as  the  Jewish  kind,  growing  on  walls 
and  rocks. 

drd.  It  grows  wild  in  all  the  localities  where  the  Jewish  plant  must  have  been 
indigenous,  for  the  Israelites  to  have  obtained  it. 

4th.  It  possesses  cleansing  or  detergent  properties. 

*  «  Gard.  Chron.,"  1844,  p.  656. 
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Bth.  It  is  said  bj  Pliny  to  bare  been  used  in  his  daj  as  a  cure  for  a  akin  diaeeae 
allied  to  leprosy. 

And  6tli.  It  is  at  present  imiTenallj  estoemed  in  the  East,  and  holds  a  place  in 
some  of  tbe  Continental  Fbaimacopcmaa. 


Such  a  train  of  striking  coincidences,  if  not  altogether  condusiTe,  go  very  for  to 
prove  that  this  ia  the  true  Hyssop,  or  Ezob,  of  the  ancients. 

A  difficully,  however,  presents  itself,  as  to  the  identical  species  of  Caper  plant, 
knoim  in  Arabia  by  the  name  of  Atzef;  four,  if  not  five,  different  kinds  all  grow  wild 
in  those  localities.  The  Sodaba  Caper  iC.  Sodaba)  is  a  dedduous  plant,  with  small 
red  fruit,  and  pale  rose-coloured  flowers  ;  both  the  bads  and  unripe  fruit  are  used,  and 
esteemed  as  medicinal.  The  VariooB-leaved  Caper  (C<^>pari»  hetsraeantka)  and  White- 
leaved  Ci^r  (C  Uueophylla)  both  bear  white  flowers,  and  attain  the  height  of  four  feet. 
The  Common  Caper  {C.  tpmota)  ia  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  some  pttrts 
of  Asia,  and  perhi^  in  the  Desert  and  in  Egypt ;  but  of  this  we  are  not  certain. 
It  is  oommon  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  most  parts  condguous  ;  but  there  appears  to 
be  an  olgection  to  this  being  the  identical  species  discovered  by  Burckhardt  and 
others,  as  it  is  mentioned  distinctly  by  andent  writers  under  the  name  of  KamtofiK, 
whereas  the  Hyssop  is  called  by  Dioecorides,  ^vatonos,  Hyuopoi,  and  by  Pliny 
Hyttoput,  evidently  pointing  to  two  different  plants. 

The  kind  which  appears  to  agree  in  every  respect  with  the  deecription  is  the 
Egyptian  Caper  (<7.  MgypHaec),  and  all  things  taken  tt^ther,  we  caimotbnt  believe 
this  plant  to  be  the  true  Ezob  of  the  andents. 
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WUh  Yellow  Flowers. 

Acacia  arotbofhtlla  is  a  tall  growing  species,  with  beautiful  foliage  and  large 
heads  of  deep  yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  the  spring  months. 

Acacia  celastrifolia  is  also  very  graceful,  and  the  flowers  diffuse  a  most 
delidoQs  fragrance. 

Acacia  cultbifobmis  flowers  during  the  early  spring  months ;  should  have  a 
liberal  supply  of  water,  when  flowering. 

Acacia  lbptoneuila  is  another  Tery  graceful  plant,  producing  in  spring  a  Tast 
profusion  of  orange-yellow  flowers. 

Acacia  lonoifolia  is  a  robust-growing  kind  of  considerable  beauty. 

Acacia  oncinophtlla  is  so  profuse  a  bloomer,  that  its  branches  appear  one 
mass  of  flowers,  being  fiir  more  numerous  than  the  leaves. 

Acacia  rotdndifolia,  although  an  old  is  a  very  handsome  kind.  All  the  above 
being  Australian  plants,  require  an  aiiy  situation  in  the  greenhouse.  The  best  soil 
for  them  is  two-thirds  sandy  loam,  and  one  part  turfy  peat,  with  plenty  of  potsherds 
for  drainage.  Its  cuttings  strike  freely  in  pots  of  sand  placed  in  a  little  beat 
under  a  handglass. — Mag.  Bot.,  y.  xv.,  t.  124. 

Actus  obacilliha  — A  very  elegant  Australian  plant  with  rich  orange  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  great  profusion ;  give  the  same  treatment  as  to  Acacias. 

Gestbum  aurantiacum  has  very  fragrant  orange  flowers  which  are  abundantly 
produced ;  the  plant  is  deciduous. 

DiLLWTNiA  CLAYATA  has  a  habit  stronger,  and  less  disposed  to  form  branches, 
than  most  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  on  that  account  requires  to  be 
freely  pruned  to  render  it  dwarf  and  bushy.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  turfy  peat, 
one  part  light  loam,  and  one  part  leaf  mould ;  it  is  the  better  for  being  in  lumps, 
and  not  broken  too  fine. 

Eucalyptus  Preisiana  forms  a  handsome  tree-like  shrub,  with  foliage  as 
fragrant  as  a  myrtle,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  selection. 

Gastrolobium  spinosum  and  yillosum  are  both  hardy  greenhouse  kinds,  and 
appear  to  be  benefited  by  being  placed  out  of  doors  during  the  summer ;  but  the 
situation  must  be  a  sheltered  one  where  the  mid-day  sun  or  winds  have  not  full 
power  upon  them. 

GoMPHOLOBiuM  BABBioERUM  is  ouc  of  the  fincst  kinds  of  this  genus;  the 
flowers  are  a  fine  gamboge  yellow,  and  the  plant  forms  a  broad-spreading  bush. 

GoMPHOLOBiUH  Hendebsoki  forms  a  dwarf  shrub,  with  a  stiff  but  compact 
habit,  and  of  slow  growth.     Its  flowers  are  a  deep  orange  and  produce  abundantly. 

Rhododendbon  Jayanicuh  and  R.  Jayanicum  aurbum,  are  two  of  the  most 
magnificent  greenhouse  shrubs  which  have  been  brought  into  this  country  for  many 
years.     They  require  the  same  treatment  as  R.  arboreitm  and  its  varieties. 
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With  Bed  Flowers, 

Amongst  Chinese  Azaleas  the  sorts  are  almost  endless. 

Chorozema  triangulare  is  one  of  the  prettiest  plants  of  the  genus ;  the  flowers 
are  a  very  rich  scarlet,  the  growth  compact,  and  the  cultivation  easy.  The  requisites 
are  good  turfy  peat,  free  drainage,  planting  high  in  the  pot,  partial  shade  from  the 
scorching  summer  sun,  a  free  supply  of  water,  and  a  security  from  damp  during  the 
winter. 

CuPHEA  PLATYCENTRA. — One.  of  the  best  winter-flowering  plants  we  have,  and 
also  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  open  flower-borders  in  summer. 

EucALTFTUs  MAOROCARPA  is  a  beautiful  glaucous-looking  plant,  with  large  red 
flowers,  very  conspicuous. 

Leschenaultia  splendens. — ^A  fine  companion  to  L.  formosa,  and  bUoba.  The 
flowers  are  of  so  bright  a  scarlet,  that  when  the  plant  is  covered  with  them,  their 
effect  is  so  dazzling,  that  in  sunny  weather  it  is  difficult  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  them. 

Rhododendron  arboreum  Paxtoni  resembles  the  old  R.  arboreum,  but  is  in 
every  respect  very  superior  to  it ;  in  fact,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  it  is  the  most 
splendid  Khododendron  known. 

Of  CoRRiEAS  many  may  be  mentioned,  but  the  garden  varieties  called  brilliant^ 
picta,  rubra,  curiosa,  and  pulcheUa,  are  held  in  high  esteem,  and,  being  winter  and 
early  spring-flowerers,  may  be  classed  amongst  our  first-rate  plants. 

With  Rose-coloured  Flowers, 

Aphelexis  humilis  and  macrantha  produce  a  great  profusion  of  bloom,  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  large,  of  a  delicate  rose,  and  being  what  are  popularly  termed 
everlasting,  continue  in  perfection  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

Camellia  Japonica  miniata  is  a  most  superior  hybrid,  and  deserves  to  be  in 
every  collection. — "  Mag.  Bot." 

Of  Epacrises,  three  kinds,  figured  in  "Mag.  Bot,"  v.  xv.,  t.  193,  under  the 
names  of  campanidata  maxima,  bicolor,  and  delieata,  deserve  to  be  added  to  the 
already  fine  collections  of  this  genus  grown.  They  are  stated,  at  t.  103,  to  have 
been  raised  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Son,  which  was  a  mistake  :  they  were  raised  by 
John  Wilmore,  Esq.,  of  Oldford,  Birmingham,  the  gentleman  who  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  itdse  Erica  hyemalis  WUmorii,  and  several  other  very  good  things.  E.  Taun- 
toniensis,  also,  is  a  very  good  hybrid,  with  a  habit  very  much  like  that  of  E.  impressa. 

Gaylussacia  paEUDo-vAcciNiuM. — ^A  compact  evergreen  bush,  resembling  a  small 
Arbutus,  with  racemes  of  rich  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  of  the  easiest  cultivation. 
It  thrives  in  sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  Cape 
Heaths,  and  is  propagated  by  seeds  and  layers ;  the  latter  should  be  laid  down  just 
before  the  growth  commences,  in  spring. 

Indioofeba  decora. — A  first-rate  winter-flowering  plant ;  it  is  a  Chinese  plant, 
and  will  grow  in  almost  any  light  sandy  soil,  but  especially  in  sandy  peat.  Our 
plants  at  Chatsworth  are  almost  continually  in  bloom.     The  requisites  are  plenty  of 
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water  and  air  in  summer ;  but  in  winter  a  very  limited  supply,  and  a  light  and  aiij 
situation  in  the  greenhouse.     Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  cuttings. 

Of  Fuchsias,  the  macbaktha  and  sfectabilis,  but  especially  the  latter,  recently 
introduced  from  Peru  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  is  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  kind  known ; 
the  flowers  are  very  large,  of  a  most  brilliant  colour,  and  are  produced  in  vast 
profusion. 

OxTRAMPHis  MACROSTYLA. — ^A  Yeiy  pretty  deciduous  shrub,  flowering  in  the 
autumn  months.  It  should  be  potted  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  may  be  increased 
by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood. 

Thibaubia  pulcherriha. — Perhaps  a  more  beautiful  thing  than  this  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  The  flowers  are  abundantly  produced  on  the  old  wood,  and 
are  of  the  richest  rose  colour,  variegated  with  a  deeper  red. 

With  Purple  Flowers. 

BuRTONiA  coNFERTA,  PULCHELLA,  and  viixosA  are  all  three  very  fine  kinds,  but 
perhaps  B.  pidcheUa  is  the  handsomest  in  colour. 

GoMPHOLOBiuM  vENUSTUM. — ^A  slcndcr  and  very  graceful  growing  species,  with 
flowers  of  the  richest  purple. 

SoLANUM  LYCioiDES  is  a  charmlng  Peruvian  shrub,  with  a  neat,  stiff  habit,  and 
flowers  of  the  richest  purple,  with  a  yellow  eye.  It  thrives  in  sandy  loam  and  rough 
peat,  and  requires  to  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  summer,  and  brought  in  i^n  in 
September,  when  it  will  flower  freely  during  the  winter.  Increase  is  effected  by 
cuttings. 

Pronaya  elegans. — ^A  very  free  flowerer,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

Tetratheca  hirsuta  and  vrrticillata, — Very  gay  plants,  requiring  in  summer 
plenty  of  air  and  water,  and  in  winter  to  stand  in  a  dry,  aiiy  place.  Sandy  loam  and 
rough  peat,  with  a  few  potsherds  mixed,  and  with  good  drainage,  are  amongst  the 
chief  requirements. 

SwAiNSONiA  coRONiLLiE FOLIA. — An  old  but  very  gay  plant,  almost  always  in 
flower,  and  very  easily  grown,  and  propagated  by  cuttings. 

With  White  Flowers. 
Gardenia  Fortuni  ought  by  all  means  to  be  added  to  every  collection  of  green- 
house plants.     The  leaves  are  like  those  of  G.  florida,  and  the  flowers  are  as  large 
as  those  of  a  Camellia,  and  exceedingly  fn^rant 

With  Bins  Flowers, 

Alona  c(elestis  bears  flowers  like  those  of  Nolana  paradoxa,  the  foliage  is  like 
that  of  an  Erica,  and  the  cultivation  is  easy. 

HovEA  linearis  and  other  species  recommend  themselves  by  their  neat  growth 
and  bright  blue  flowers.     The  culture  is  the  same  as  other  New  Holland  plants. 

Htdrolea  spinosa  is  little  known,  but  more  easily  cultivated  than  many  other 
greenhouse  plants.  The  flowers  are  of  the  most  brilliant  cobalt  blue.  Propagation 
is  effected  by  cuttings. 
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NOTICES   OF   A   FEW    HANDSOME    HERBACEOUS   AND    DWARF 

SHRUBBY   PLANTS, 

SUrrED    FOR    BEDDING    OUT    IN   THE    FLOWER-GARDEN    DURING    THE    BUMMER    SEASON. 


The  chief  reason  for  bringing  the  following  selection  of  plants  before  the  notice 
of  oar  readers  at  so  apparently  inappropriate  a  season  as  the  present,  is,  that  all 
interested  in  furnishing  their  flower-beds  with  novelties  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  of  the  bloom  before  the  cold  weather  totally  destroys  their  beauty,  so 
that  such  selections  may  be  made  as  may  suit  the  soils  and  situations  of  their  different 
gardens.  If  these  notices  had  been  postponed  until  spring,  the  flowers  could  not  then 
have  been  seen,  and  the  purchaser  must  have  depended  upon  the  descriptions  and  judg- 
ment of  others.  If  the  remarks  had  been  supplied  earlier,  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  on  the  approach  of  the  cold  nights  of  autumn  would  not  have  become  visible, 
and  a  selection  without  this  kuowledge  might  not  have  been  so  satisfactory,  as  in 
many  places  a  late  autumn  bloom  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  there  are  very 
many  plants  which  make  a  fine  show  during  the  warm  summer  months,  which  imme- 
diately, as  the  nights  lengthen  and  become  colder,  appear  starved  and  shabby. 

With  Blue  Flowers. 

Anghusa  petiolata,  StdUked-leaved  Alkanet. — ^A  very  pretty  showy  perennial, 
growing  about  a  foot  high,  a  native  of  Nepal ;  will  grow  in  any  light  soil,  and  is 
propagated  by  divisions  and  cuttings. 

Brunonia  austraus,  SoiUhem  Brunonia! — The  flowers  are  of  a  very  rich  hue, 
and  emit  a'  pleasant  fragrance.  The  habit  is  neat,  and  stature  low ;  it  is  well  calcu- 
lated for  a  small  bed  in  a  warm  situation  in  the  flower-garden.  It  b  a  native  of 
Australia.     For  further  particulars  refer  to  *'  Mag.  Bot.,"  v.  vii. 

Campanula  fragilis  hirsuta.  Hairy  fragile  Bell-flower. — This  is  usually  grown 
in  a  pot  in  the  greenhouse  ;  it  also  makes  a  very  pretty  show  in  a  dry  and  warm 
situation  in  the  flower-garden,  but  will  not  endure  much  wet. — "Mag.  Bot.,"v.xi,t.  25. 

Echium  petraum.  Rock  Bugloss.  A  beautiful  herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of 
rocks,  in  Dalmatia.  It  is  a  gay  little  plant,  grows  about  nine  inches  to  a  foot  high, 
and  succeeds  well  in  a  light  dry  soil,  and  warm  situation.  Its  chief  flowering  season 
IB  spring. 

Lobelia  ccelestis. — A  very  pretty  dwarf-habited  plant,  growing  about  nine 
inches  in  height,  with  very  bright  blue  flowers,  which  are  produced  during  the  whole 
of  the  summer. — "  Mag.  Bot.,"  v.  xv.,  t.  103. 

Lobelia  erinus  grandiflora.  Large-flowered  Erinus. — Well  suited  for  very 
small  beds.  The  flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  species. — "  Mag. 
Bot.,"  V.  X.,  t.  76. 

Malva  campanulata.  Bell-flowered  Mallow. — This,  if  planted  out  in  May,  makes 
a  beautiful  bed,  continuing  to  produce  its  bloom  until  the  beginning  of  October.     It 
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is  propagated  both  by  division  and  cuttings,  treated  in  the  usual  waj. — "  Mag. 
Bot.,  V.  ut.,  t.  173. 

MuLGEDiUM  MACROBHizoN,  Large-Tooted  Midgedium. — Although  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  are  those  of  Suocorj,  yet  Dr.  Lindley,  who  has  figured  it  in  the  "  Botanical 
Register/'  considers  it  a  charming  perennial.  The  stems  are  trailing;  and  will  extend 
two  feet  or  more,  seldom  rising  higher  than  a  few  inches  aboTe  the  ground.  It 
flowers  in  profusion,  and  should  be  planted  in  a  warm  and  rery  dry  situation,  other- 
wise the  roots,  being  fleshy,  are  liable  to  become  iigured  by  wet  Increase  is  effected 
by  seeds,  sown  in  pots  and  planted  in  a  cold  frame.  * 

Mtosotis  azobica,  Azorean  Motise-ear. — ^This  requires  a  loose  peaty  or  sandj 
soil,  and  a  damp,  shady  situation.     It  is  increased  by  cuttings  and  seeds. 

Plumbago  Labf£NT£,  Lady  Larpent's  Lead-wort. — For  a  figure  and  description 
of  this  fine  border  plant,  which  grows  freely  in  any  light  soU,  refer  to  "Mo^. 
Bot.,"  V.  xiv.,  t,  268. 

Salvia  linarioides,  Linarta-like  Sage, — ^A  very  elegant  species,  growing  about 
a  foot  high.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  blue,  but  they  are  produced  in  succession 
during  the  whole  of  the  summer  and  autunm.  A  light  soil  and  warm  situation 
is  requisite.     "  Mag.  Bot.,"  v.  vii.,  t.  77. 

Salvia  prunelloides.  Prunella-like  Sage, — The  stems  of  this  pretty  kind  of 
Sage  are  produced  closely,  without  appearing  crowded,  and  rarely  grow  more  than  a 
few  inches  high.  It  will  grow  in  any  light  soil  and  situation,  and  may  be  increased 
by  cuttings.     "  Mag.  Bot,"  v.  xL,  t.  175, 

Scutellaria  japonica,  Japan  Scidlrcap, — ^A  pleasing  little  plant  growing  onlj 
four  or  five  inches  high,  the  habit  is  partly  trailing,  and  it  produces  a  profusion  of 
showy  blue  flowers  during  the  whole  of  the  summer.     It  requires  a  light' soil,  and  is  ^ 

increased  by  cuttings  and  division.     "  Mag.  Bot,"  v.  x.,  t.  123. 

Triptilion    spinosum.   Spiny   Triptilion, — ^The   great  point  in    growing  this  '• 

beautiful  plant,  is  to  preserve  it  from  superfluous  dampness.     Plant  it  in  a  veiy  } 

light  porous  soil,  and  a  diy  situation.  Increase  is  effected  by  seeds,  which  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  gathered,  and  the  young  plants  kept  in  a 
warm  house,  until  they  are  grown  a  good  size.     *'  Mag.  Bot,"  v.  x.,  t.  269. 

Pentstemon  crassifolius,  Thi4!k'leaved  Pentstemon. — ^This  forms  a  low  spreading 

shrub  admirably  adapted  for  planting  in  flower-beds.     It  grows  about  a  foot  high, 

and  is  a  profuse  flowerer  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  and  autumn ;  a  light  soil 

and  open  situation  is  the  best.     Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings.     "  Mag.  Bot.," 

V.  ix.,  t.  198. 

With  Yellow  Flowers. 

Statice  Fortuni,  .Mr.  Fortune's  Statice. — ^We  are  acquainted  with  this  new 
addition  to  our  flower-garden  through  Dr.  Lindley,  who  described  it  in  the 
"  Hort.  Jour.,"  v.  i.,  p.  70.  It  is  there  stated  to  be  well  suited  for  bedding  out, 
growing  about  a  foot  high.     Sandy  peat  is  the  best  soil  in  which  to  plant  it 

•  "  Bot  Reg.,"  v.  xxxii.,  1 17. 
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With  Red  and  Scarlet  Flowers. 

Phlox  Leopoldiana,  King  Leopold  Lychnidea. — This  is  a  most  beautiful 
hybrid  raised  from  P.  Drummondii.     See  **  Mag.  Bot.,"  v.  xiv.,  t.  266. 

Salvia  oppositiflora,  Opposite-flowered  Sago. — The  fine  scarlet  flowers-  are 
produced  all  through  the  summer.  The  stems  are  procumbent,  and  with  the  flower- 
spikes,  reach  about  a  foot  high.     "  Mag.  Bot.,"  v.  xv.,  t.  53. 

SiLENE  ScHAFTA,  The  Schofta. — ^This  proves  to  be  a  beautiful  little  herbaceous 
plant  growing  about  six  inches  high,  and  requiring  a  light  sandy  soil.  It  is 
increased  by  seeds,  which  are  produced  fireely,  but  the  young  plants  do  not  bloom 
until  the  second  season. 

SiLENE  spECiosA,  Showy  Catchfly, — A  very  brilliant  flowering  species,  usually 
growing  about  a  foot  high.  A  dry,  well-drained  soU,  and  a  warm  situation  are 
requisite.     **  Mag.  Bot,"  v.  x.,  t.  220. 

Stachts  coccinea.  Scarlet-flowered  Hedge  Nettle, — This  is  a  native  of  Chili, 
and  is  about  as  hardy  as  Verbenas.  It  grows  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  on  this 
account  is  suited  for  beds  of  a  large  size.  Increase  is  effected  by  cuttings. 
"Mag.  Bot.,"v.  viii,  t.  101. 


CULTURE  OP  THE  WAMPEE  TREE  (COOKIA  PUNCTATA). 


The  Common  Wampee  of  China  and  the  Molucca  Islands  is  the  Cookia  punctata 
of  our  botanical  catalogues,  and  the  Quinaria  Lansium  of  "Lour.  Coch.,"  272,  and 
**  Bumph.  Amboy.,"  v.  i,  t.  65. 

In  its  wild  state  it  forms  a  tree  twenty  feet  or  more  Ugh,  mth  spreading  branches. 
The  leaves  are  pinnated ;  leaflets  alternate,  slightly  unequal  at  the  base,  or  oblique, 
ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated.  Flowers  small,  white,  in  racemose  panicles.  Calyx 
five-cleft.  Petals  five,  navicular,  villous.  Stamens  ten,  with  firee,  line&r  fllamerUs, 
and  roundish  anthers.  Ovary  villous.  Fruit  baccate,  somewhat  globose,  five-celled, 
cells  one-seeded,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  yellow  on  the  outside.  Ftdp 
white,  rather  acid,  but  with  a  veiy  pleasant  sweetness. 

The  fruit  is  chiefly  used  in  the  desert ;  it  is,  however,  scarcely  known  in  Europe; 
but  in  China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago  it  is  highly  esteemed,  and  is  sold  in  great 
abundance  in  the  markets  of  Canton  and  other  parts  of  China. 

The  tree  is  veiy  productive,  and  its  appearance  highly  ornamental,  especially 
when  covered  with  its  numerous  bunches  of  golden  fruit,  glittering  in  the  vivid  light 
of  a  dear  tropical  sun. 

It  was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1795,  and  was  cultivated  for  some  years 
with  great  care ;  but  as  no  fruit,  or  even  flowers,  were  produced,  it  became  ultimately 
neglected,  and  until  within  these  few  years  past,  it  has  been  almost  unknown  to 
cultivators  except  by  name. 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  WAHFBE  TREE. 


It  ia  a  store  plant,  and  asBociat«d  by  botanista  with  the  Orange  tribe  (Auran- 
tiactm).  In  temperature  and  general  treatment,  it  oiaj  be  classed  with  Euphoria 
lAtchi,  Anona  Cherimolia,  Jatnbota  vulgarit,  Spondta*  lutea.  &c.,  a  moderate  heat 
being  moBt  congenial  to  its  habits  and  nature. 

The  soil,  if  the  plant  be  grown  in  a  pot  or  tub,  should  be  composed  of  two  parts 
good  rich  loam,  one  part  peat,  and  one  part  very  rotten  horse-diuig,  with  pleoty  of 
drainage  ;  bat  if  it  be  turned  out  into  a  prepared  border  in  the  stove,  a  good  rich  turfy 
loam,  without  any  other  admixture,  ia  all  that  is  requisite. 

The  treatment  in  all  other  respects  is  that  of  common  etove  plants.  Our  speci- 
men at  Chatfiworth,  which  is  about  nine  feet  high,  is  planted  out  at  the  south  end  of 
the  largo  conservatory,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  flue,  where  it  can  receive  some 
little  advantage  from  the  heat  to  its  roots. 

Cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood,  with  their  leaves  unmutikted,  will  strike  root,  if 
planted  in  pots  of  sand  plunged  in  heat  under  a  hand-glass. 

Two  varieties  are  known,  one  beariu'g  fruit  somewhat  of  an  oblong  form,  the 
other  nearly  globose. 
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FLO.RICULTURAL   NOTICES. 

NEW,  RARB,  Ain>  INTERESTING  PLANTS,  IN  FLOWER  IN  TEIE  DIFFERENT  SUBURBAN 

NURSERIES  AND  GARDENS. 

Adronia  umbbllata.  a  beautiful  little  Bpeoies^  either  for  bedding  or  a  trellis  ;  as  we  saw  it' 
growing,  it  looked  remarkably  well.  The  plant  was  set  in  the  centre  of  a  shallow  pan,  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  acroes,  and  as  it  grew,  was  wound  round  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  thus  causing  the  foliage 
to  cover  the  pot  pretty  evenly :  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  the  flower-stems  grew  erect  three  or 
four  inches,  at  the  top  of  which  the  globular  heads  of  reddish-lilac  flowers  were  produced,  and 
formed  a  very  pretty  object.  The  habit  is  evergreen,  and  the  flowers  sweetly  fragrant  The  plant 
will  only  require  the  same  treatment  as  given  to  the  Verbena,  and  is  therefore  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  ornamental  classes  of  plants.  It  flowered  for  the  first  time  ui  the  gardens  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  August,  and  was  introduced  there  by  the  Society*s  collector,  Mr.  Hartweg, 
from  Califomia. 

Allamaitda  ScHonii.  A  fine  showy  species,  though  not  so  rich  in  colour  as  A,  oaJtharUca,  yet 
the  fiower  is  much  larger,  some  measuring  between  six  and  eight  inches  across  ;  it  differs,  too,  by 
having  pale  brownish  stripes  down  the  inside  of  the  tube.  Tlie  foliage  is  much  handsomer  and 
larger.  The  plant  we  noticed  flowering  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine-apple  Place, 
Edgware  Road. 

Calanthb  VB8TITA.  This  handsome  species  has  flowered  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Son,  Exeter,  and  proves  not  only  the  handsomest  of  its  species,  but  rivals  in  beauty  almost  any  of 
the  tribe.  The  flower-scape  was  thirty  inches  long,  densely  laden  with  large  pure  white  bloBSoms, 
enlivened  with  a  deep  spot  of  crimson  in  the  throat.  The  stem  and  peduncles  covered  with  long 
hairs.  The  foliage  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour.  This  species  differs 
from  its  race  by  having  a  smooth  round  bulb. 

EcHiTES  FiuirciscBA.  A  scarce  Brazilian  plant  of  great  beauty,  one  of  the  tuberous-rooted 
species,  with  neat  foliage  of  a  bright  green  oolour  ;  the  flowers,  frtmi  twenty  to  thirty  in  number, 
are  fixed  on  a  short  stem  growing  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  bloom  is  an  inch-and-a-half 
in  diameter,  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  The  species  is  quite  distinct  from,  any  of  the  race  in  culti- 
vation, though  not  so  attractive  in  colour.  We  noticed  it  among  a  collection  of  plants  forwarded 
to  the  Horticnltural  Rooms  in  September  last,  by  Mr.  Iveson,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Northumberland,  Sion  House,  Middlesex. 

Ebicas,  skbduno  vab.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son  exhibited  in  May  last  at  the  fSlte  of  the 
Royal  Botanical  Society,  Regent's  Park,  several  seedling  varieties  of  E,  aristatOj  possessing  all 
the  qualities  of  the  parent  in  size  and  form,  with  the  additional  attraction  of  the  colour  being 
almost  a  scarlet  They  likewise  last  much  longer  in  bloom.  The  best  was  named  E,  Dwomiama  ; 
another,  called  E.  dtdcyUtm^  was  paler  in  colour,  both  richly  deserving  a  place  in  every  collection. 

Gladiolus  B&smchlstensis.  We  noticed  a  specimen  of  the  above  in  the  Horticnltural  Rooms, 
Regent  Street ;  it  is  a  great  improvement  in  oolour  to  the  varieties  of  O,  Chmdmtu,  and  certainly 
the  most  striking  and  intense  scarlet  we  could  imagine.  It  is  a  hybrid  variety,  one  of  the  parents 
bemg  either  O,  cardimalis  or  coectiwa,  crossed  with  some  of  the  larger  growing  kinds.  The 
variety  is  well  worthy  the  most  extensive  cultivation,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  flower-garden. 

HoTA  CuNMiROHAMii.  A  boautiful  creeper,  with  neat  foliage  of  rich  green,  producing  dusters 
of  yellowish- white  flowers,  about  twenty  in  a  bunch,  each  flower  having  a  deep  spot  of  purple  at 
the  base  of  the  petals.  They  likewise  have  a  delicious  frvgrance,  which  compensates  for  the 
absence  of  colour.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son  are  the  introducers  and  cultivators  of  it,  in  whose 
nursery  we  noticed  it  flowering  in  September  last 

Leschemaultia  splendbns.  a  fine  and  handsome  q>ecimeQ  of  the  above  we  saw  flowering  in 
the  gardens  of  Lady  Antrobus,  Cheam,  Surrey.  Another  season  will  bring  this  admired  species 
into  more  general  cultivation.  The  brilliant  colour  of  the  flower  entitles  it  deservedly  to  a  place  in 
every  collection. 

Nbmophila  macvlata.  In  the  Gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  CSiiswick,  this  very  pretty 
annual  developed  its  blossoms  for  the  first  time  in  August  last  It  was  introduced  by  the  Society's 
collector,  Mr.  Hartweg;  from  California.    The  habit  is  rather  coarse,  and  the  foliage   glaucous. 
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The  flowers  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  well  rounded  petals ;  at  tiie  apex  of  each 
is  a  spot  of  deep  violet  on  a  ground  of  pure  white.  A  moat  lovely  flower,  bears  a  minute  inspection, 
and  will  deservedly  become  a  rival  to  the  handsome  JV.  inaignU  with  cultivators. 

P1MBLE4  Hbndebsonii.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  we  noticed  a  fine  spedmen  of  the  aboTe  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine-apple  Place.  At  first  sight,  from  the  bright  rose  colour  of 
the  flower,  it  had  much  the  appearance  of  P.  decuMola^  but  on  closer  examination  we  found  the 
bloom  larger  and  deeper  in  colour,  the  foliage  much  longer.  '  The  plant  was  two  feet  hi^  and 
about  three  feet  in  diameter,  densely  laden  with  bloom. 


OPERATIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 


The  weather  having  thus  far  been  open  and  fine,  operations  in  the  open  air  have  progressed 
without  much  interruption.  Little  remains  to  be  done  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  the  flower- 
garden,  excepting  the  dressing  of  borders^  trimming  herbaceous  and  other  plants  whose  tops  have 
become  shabby,  rough-digging  the  ground,  preparing  soils,  nursing  any  tender  plants  which  may 
still  remain  out,  and  keeping  the  whole  department  in  as  neat  order  as  the  winter  will  allow. 

To  cold  pits  and  frames  filled  with  young  stock  for  next  year>  planting  in  the  flower-garden, 
give  as  much  air  and  light  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  no  more  moisture  at  the  roots  of  the 
plants  than  is  requisite  to  keep  them  from  drooping  ;  any  overplus  in  this  latter  article  will,  at  thia 
season,  endanger  the  well-being  of  the  whole  stock.  It  is  always  advisable  to  cover  dovm  safely 
every  night  with  mats,  that  the  plants  may  be  rendered  perfectly  secure  in  case  of  frost. 

In  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse  many  New  Holland  plants  ^re  now  in  full  bloom,  and 
render  this  department  somewhat  gay.  Admit  a  free  supply  of  pure  air  every  day,  and  elevate 
the  plants  in  bloom,  so  that  they  may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  light  the  season  will  supply. 
Give  no  fire-heat,  except  to  keep  away  frost,  as  the  greater  part  of  greenhouse  plants,  and  especially 
those  from  the  Cape  and  New  Holland,  suffer  much  by  its  injudicious  application. 

In  the  forcing  pits,  regularly  take  in  a  quantity  of  Azaleas,  Roses,  Lilacs,  Deutzias,  and  other 
plants  it  is  desirable  to  bring  early  into  flower.  Keep  them  well  watered,  and  let  the  atmosphere 
of  the  pits  be  very  humid  ;  and  smoke  with  tobacco  on  the  first  appearance  of  aphis. 

In  the  Orchid-house,  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  several  Dendrobes,  and  Orchids,  with  other  speciesi,  are 
now  in  bloom,  and  will  make  a  good  display  ;  these  must  be  kept  in  an  intermediate  state,  suited  to 
the  flowering  season  ;  that  is^  warm  and  partially  dry  ;  a  few  kinds  are  still  in  a  state  of  vigorous 
growth,  these  must  receive  the  usual  requirements  of  growing  plants,  only  in  a  less  degree  than 
during  the  hot  season  of  summer ;  give  them  a  lively  heat,  with  mobture  at  the  roots,  and  a  some- 
what humid  atmosphere.  The  greater  part  of  Orchids,  however,  are  now  at  rest ;  use  every  means 
to  make  this  as  perfect  as  possible,  that  when  the  growing  season  commence^  they  may  start 
with  vigour,  which  they  cannot  do  if  subjected  to  excitement  now.  To  attain  this  end  withhold 
water  from  the  roots,  keep  the  atmosphere  partially  dry,  admit  a  good  circulation  of  air,  and 
supply  only  a  moderate  fire-heat.  If  the  above  be  attended  to,  the  floors  and  stages  of  the  house 
be  kept  clean,  and  the  plants  are  not  injured  by  direct  draughts  of  frosty  air,  or  the  entrance 
of  rain  or  snow,  everything  may  be  expected  to  terminate  satisfactorily.  Shade  may  also  now  be 
dispensed  with  altogether. 

In  the  plant-stove,  many  winter-flowering  species  are  now  exhibiting  their  beauties,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  Bcgonioif  Ixoras,  Euphorbiea^  some  species  of  Qetnera^  and  several  other 
showy  kinds  of  plants,  which  at  this  dreary  season  are  valuable.  Stove  plants,  however,  are  for 
the  most  part  at  rest,  and  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  much  lower  than  usual ;  also  water  more 
sparingly.  Carefully  avoid  placing  IxortUy  and  other  plants  with  similar  habits,  in  situationa  where 
their  roots  will  become  dried  with  fire-heat ;  they  always  suffer  from  this,  and  not  unfreqaently 
perish.  Lofferstrcemias  and  Pau\floras  should  receive  their  winter  pruning.  If  the  house  be  kept 
clean,  watering  managed  judiciously,  and  given  in  the  early  part  of  the  day — a  free  circulation  of 
air  kept  up,  without  cold  draughts,  and  the  plants  kept  free  from  dead  leaves,  few,  if  any,  will  be 
lost,  and  the  whole  may  be  expected,  by  their  vigorous  growth  during  the  ensuing  season,  to  repay 
the  cultivator  for  all  the  attention  now  bestowed  upon  them. 
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CHiETOGASTRA  STRIGOSA. 


(StiiffOM  CHaetogMtrm.) 


CiMt. 

DECANDRIA. 


OrJ*r. 
HONOGYNIA. 


Natural  Order. 
MELASTOMACE^. 

(MelMtomada,  rqr.  King.) 


GsNBRic  Oharactsk.  —  Tube  of  calyx  turbinate, 
pilose,  or  scaly;  lobes  fire,  pennanent.  Petalt  five, 
oboyato.  Statnent  ton,  with  glabrous  filaments,  and 
oblong  anthers.  Anthert  opening  by  one  pore  at  the 
apex  ;  haying  their  connectives  drawn  out,  sometimes 
into  a  simple  or  bifid  spur,  and  sometimes  into  two 
small  obtuse  tubercles.  Ovary  tnot  bristly  at  the 
apex,  and  often  denticulated.  Capsule  five-celled. 
Seeds  ooohleato. 

Brmawic  Charactkh.— Plant  a  dwarf  shrub,  six  or 
eight  inches  in  height.  Branches  tetragonal,  covered 
with  adpressed  bristles.  Leaves  small,  entire,  opposite, 
on  short  petioles,  ovate,  acute,  three-nerved,  somewhat 
ciliated,  having  on  the  upper  surface  a  few  scattered 
adpressed  bristles,  and  on  the  nerves  of  the  under 


surface  soabroua.  Petioles  short,  fleshy.  Flowers 
axillary  and  termhial,  cymose.  Cymes  pedunculate, 
few-flowered.  Calyx-tube  hispid,  with  five  short,  acute 
lobes.  Petals  four  or  five,  roey-pnrple,  bractless.  An- 
thers yellow,  obtuse,  scarcely  auricled.  Ovary  five- 
celled.    Capsule  ovate. 

AuTHoarrixs  and  Synonymcb.— Melastoma  strigosa, 
Lin,  FiL  Sup.  S36 ;  Melastoma  ciliata,  Desr.  in  Lam. 
Diet,  4,  p.  49;  Osbeclda  omata,  SwartZt  Flor,  Ind. 
Oec.t  647 ;  Rhexla  chanueeistus,  Sieb.  PL  Exsie.  Mart., 
No.  S97 ;  Rhexia  inconstans,  Vahl.  Elc,  I,  p.  37  ; 
Rhexla  ornate.  Rich*  in  Bonp.  Rhex.  i.  26 ;  Rhexia 
strigosa.  Rich,  Act.  Soc.  Hist.  NaU,  1791,  p.  106  ,  Chc- 
togastra  strigosa,  De  Candolle*s  Prod.,  3,  p.  131. 


A  XEW  greenhouse  plant,  of  considerable  merit,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son,  of  Exeter,  through  their  collector,  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb.  It  is  a  native  of 
Guadaloupe,  where  it  was  origiDallj  discovered,  growing  in  beds  of  sphagnum  on 
the  summit  of  the  Sulphur  Mountain,  and  it  has  also  been  found  on  the  mountains 
of  Montserrat  and  Martinique. 

The  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf,  leaves  small,  and  branches  slender  and  spreading, 
extreme  height  not  exceeding  six  or  eight  inches,  and  the  flowers,  although  not 
large,  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  are  of  so  rich  a  colour,  that  when 
expanded,  the  plant  becomes  a  veiy  conspicuous  object. 

More  than  thirty  species  of  ChsBtogastra  have  been  discovered  and  described, 
some  of  which  are  very  handsome,  but  as  yet  few  have  appeared  in  our  collections  ; 
and  our  present  subject  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  of  any  yet  introduced. 

They  thrive  best  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  small  portion 
of  loam,  but  the  drainage  must  be  complete.     Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  of 
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the  half-ripened  wood,  planted  in  either  pots  of  soil  or  sand,  and  placed  in  a  gentle 
bottom-heat  under  a  glass.     The  young  plants  wiU  flower  when  veiy  small. 

Our  drawing  was  prepared  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter, 
in  August,  1848. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  chaite,  a  bristle,  and  gaster,  a  belly ;   alludmg 
to  the  tube  of  the  calyx  being  beset  with  bristles  or  stiff  hairs. 
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SIPHOCAMPYLUS   MANETTI.EFLORUS. 


(MancttlA-flowered  BIphocunpjrlM). 


CImm. 
PENTANDRIA. 


Order. 
MONOGYNIA. 


Natmrml  Ordtr. 
LOBELIACBiE. 

(LobcUad%  Feg,  Kimg,) 


GjiirBJuc  CBARAcntR.  —Calyx  adniito  to  the  ovarium ; 
limb  five-parted,  having  the  tegmenta  shorter  than 
the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Corolla  irregular,  tubular ; 
tube  entire,  dedinate,  rather  ventriooae  in  the 
middle,  and  rather  contracted  at  the  base ;  limb  five- 
parted,  bilabiate ;  upper  Up  of  two  straight  or  spread- 
ing segments ;  the  two  lateral  segments  of  the 
lower  lip  diverging,  and  the  middle  one  more  pro- 
found. Stamen*  and  anther*  combined,  the  latter 
bearded.  Captule  ovate,  twoHielled,  two-valved, 
dehiscing  at  the  apex.— Afa^.  Bot.^  v.  xii.,  1. 173. 

SpBciric  Chahactbr.— A  small,  erect,  firm  growing 
plantf  not  exceeding  a  foot  in  height,  suffruticose, 
leafy,  branched.  Leave*  alternate,  on  short  petioles 
or  nearly  sessile^  from  one  and  a-half  to  nearly  two 
inches  long,  rather  rigid,  oblongo-ovato,  obscurely 
serrated,  reticulated,  glabrous  and  glossy  above,  more 


rugose  from  reticulations,  and  somewhat  hoary 
beneath.  Peduncle*  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
short,  not  one- third  as  long  as  the  leaf  (together  with 
the  flower  a  little  longer  than  the  leaf),  bearing  two 
small  bracts  near  the  middle.  CaljfX  a  little  downy  ; 
its  tube,  including  the  inferior  ovary,  turbinate ;  the 
segments  erecto-patent,  remotely  serrated,  subulate, 
one-fourth  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Corolla  slightly 
curved,  tubular  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  but 
singularly  compressed  laterally,  two-coloured,  red  for 
two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the  base,  the  rest  yellow. 
Limb  with  five  segments,  ovate-lanceolate,  nearly  equal, 
scarcely  spreading,  the  cleft  above  scarcely  deeper  than 
between  the  rest  of  the  segments.  Anther*  terminated 
by  tufts  of  hair.  Stigma  two-lobed.  Stamen*  and 
*tyle  included.    Hooker,  in  Bot»  Mag.,  1 4403. 


This  very  handsome  little  shrub  flowered  beautifully  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Low,  of  Clapton,  and  EoUisson,  of  Tooting.  In  the  latter  our  drawing  was  made 
in  April,  1848. 

It  is  a  stove  plant  with  a  dwarf,  neat  habit,  and  small  deep-green  foliage.  The 
tube  of  the  flower  is  of  the  brightest  scarlet,  and  the  divided  limb  of  a  rich  yellow ; 
the  bloom  being  produced  in  great  profusion.  The  plants  when  in  flower  are 
objects  of  great  beauty. 

It  was  originally  introduced  to  this  countiy  from  Belgium  by  Mr.  Low,  and  is 
thought  to  be  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  but  unfortunately  few  particulars  can  be 
gathered  either  as  to  its  origin  or  introduction  to  Europe. 

It  is  usually  known  in  nurseries  by  the  name  of  S.  nitidm ;  but  is  in  many 
respects  a  veiy  different  plant,  with  a  much  neater  habit. 
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It  thrives  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  and  requires  to  be  kept 
moderately  moist.  Cuttings  treated  in  the  usual  way  for  tender,  soft^wooded  plants, 
strike  root  with  the  greatest  facility. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  siphon,  a  tube,  and  campylos,  a  curve ;  in 
allusion  to  the  curved  tube  of  the  corolla. 
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APHEliXIS  HtTMILIS. 


(HumUe  AphfdndB.) 

a«M.  OrJtr. 

8TN0ENESIA.  BUPERFLUA. 

NmtmrmlOritr. 

ASTERAC&ffi. 

(CompoaltM,  rag.Kimg.) 


Gjuijiiuc  CuAnAicmB^— CapUulum  many-flowered. 
Florets  of  the  ray  female,  arranged  in  aereral  rows, 
each  with  a  q>reading  limb.  Florets  of  the  diak  her- 
maphrodite. AeMptoefe  paleaoeons.  PapjMa  aetaoooua. 

Bpbcjpic  CaARActasi.— Plant  an  eveigreen  shrub. 


about  two  feet  in  height.  Braneket  namerooi^  doider, 
spreading,  oovered  with  a  white  tomentnm.  Leaves 
subulate,  erect,  imtoicated.  Peduncles  scaly,  single- 
flowered.    Flowers  rose^soloured. 


This  good  old  inhabitant  of  our  greenhouses  was  introduced  from  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  so  long  ago  as  1810,  and  has  always  been  a  feiYOurite  amongst 
cultivators. 

The  beautiful  flowers,  which  only  expand  during  sunshine,  are  produced  in  great 
profusion  in  May  and  June,  and  are  of  a  rich  rose-colour.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
dwarf  and  spreading,  and  as  the  management  is  not  difficult,  it  has  for  some  years 
past,  since  cultivation  has  been  well  understood,  held  a  place  amongst  first  class 
subjects  in  all  our  Horticultural  exhibitions. 

Afhelexis  Humtlis  macrantha,  Large-flowered  Dwarf  Aphelexis, — ^This  is  a 
ivery  striking  variety  of  the  above,  which  was  raised  from  seeds  a  few  years  ago,  and, 
with  a  similar  habit,  has  larger  and  more  conspicuous  flowers. 

The  soil  in  which  these  plants  grow  best  is  sandy  peat,  and  it  is  advisable  in 
potting  to  elevate  them  a  little  in  the  centre  of  the  pots.  Good  drainage,  also,  is 
indispensable,  and  a  judicious  supply  of  water,  especially  during  the  winter  season, 
which  should  be  rather  scanty  than  otherwise. 

Cuttings  strike  readily,  planted  in  pots  of  sand,  and  placed  under  a  glass  in  a 
moderately  cool  part  of  the  propagating  house,  where  they  will  not  receive  too  much 
moisture. 

Our  drawing  was  made  in  the  garden  at  Brookland  Park,  Blackheath,  in 
May,  1846. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  aphelcs,  simple,  and  exis,  habit ;  habit  and 
construction  of  the  plants. 
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PASSIFLORA  NEUMANNH. 


(Mr.  Neamann'i  Pusioii-Flower.) 


ONADELPHIA. 


PENT4NDRIA. 


Hmtwral  Order. 
PA  BSIFLORIACE^. 

(PaMlon-flownt,  Fag.  Kimg.) 


Obnjiric  Cr  aractxb.— Co/yx  with  a  flve-pArted  limb ; 
tabe  short,  harfng  the  thn«t  ornunented  with  a  flla- 
mentoiu  crown.  Petals  Ato,  or  wanting.  Stamens 
nsnally  five,  though  sometimes  with  only  four.  Ovarp 
pedicellate.  £«rry  commonly  pulpy,  sometimes  slightly 
membranous. 

Gardbn  HTBRrn. — Plant  an  evergreen  shrub.  Stem 
climbing,  tendriUed,  slender,  round,  smooth.  Leaves 
three-lobed ;    lobes    slightly   serrated,  lateral  ones 


narrowly  orate,  middle  one  broader  and  laiger,  shining 
green  aboYe,  glaucous  beneath.  Bracts  leaf -like,  pale 
green,  broadly  ovate,  glandular.  Sepals  long,  lanceo- 
late, greenish  white,  having  a  long  protuberal  horn 
on  the  under  side  near  the  extremity.  Petals  shorter, 
narrower,  somewhat  thinner  in  texture,  of  a  greenish 
white  like  the  sepals.  Raps  of  the  crown  cerulean 
bluci  q>readlng.    Filaments  and  styles  greenish  white. 


A  FINE  hybrid  variety  raised  on  the  Continent,  and  named  in  honour  of  M. 
Neumann  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris.  It  will  probably  prove  as  hardy  as 
P.  ccBndeat  to  which  its  flowers  bear  some  resemblance  in  habit. 

It  bloomed  profusely  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea;  and  our  drawing  was  prepared  in  August,  1848. 

It  appears  to  produce  flowers  freely,  each  being  suspended  on  a  long  slender 
peduncle ;  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  being  very  neat,  will  no  doubt  render  this 
kind  a  favourite  with  cultivators. 

It  will  thrive  in  any  common  light  soil ;  but  if  grown  in  a  pot,  a  mixture  of 
sandy  loam  and  peat  is  the  best.  Increase  is  eflected  by  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  wood,  planted  either  in  sand  or  soil,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat. 
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NEW,  RARE,  AND  INTERESTING  PLANTS,  IN  FLOWER  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  SUBURBAN 

.    NURSERIES  AND  GARDENS. 

AcHiHKNEB  ATBOSANGDiifBA.  A  hybrid  variety  of  great  beauty,  most  probably  allied  to  that 
section  among  which  are  A,  pedwneulata  and  A,  hinuta,  tiie  chief  difference  being  the  superb  and 
brilliant  scarlet  colour  of  the  flower.  We  likewise  noticed  another  variety  in  the  same  section,  called 
A.  vermiUUm,  which  has  bright  orange-scarlet  flowers,  the  size,  shape,  and  manner  of  flowering, 
amUar  to  A.  pednnculaia ;  both  are  very  superior  varieties.  We  saw  them  in  flower  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

Bbowallia  spbciosa.  a  fine  shrub  for  the  conservatory,  bearing  large  blueish-lilac  flowers, 
star-shaped,  an  inch  and  a-half  in  diameter,  pale  yellow  in  the  throat,  produced  rather  scantily 
over  the  plant.  The  plant  has  a  fine  habit,  with  rich  green  foliage.  We  saw  it  in  flower  in 
September  last,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  where  we  found 

Calcbolabia  sp.  NOV.,  a  remarkably  fine  shrubby  species,  growing  nearly  two  feet  high,  headed 
by  an  immense  mass  of  golden  flowers ;  the  bracts  and  calyx  of  the  flowers  large  and  ample,  and 
partaking  of  the  colour  of  the  flower.  The  foliage,  though  large  and  coarse  at  the  base,  is  thrown 
in  the  shade  by  the  great  profusion  of  the  blossoms.  For  bedding  out  and  forming  a  striking 
object  in  the  border,  we  do  not  know  a  more  useful  plant  than  thb. 

• 

DiPLADBMiA  CRAssiNODA  is  descTvedly  the  most  admired  of  its  race,  from  the  neatness  of 
habit  and  beauty  of  its  blossoms,  as  well  as  for  the  profusion  with  which  they  are  produced. 
Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Lady  Antrobus,  of  Cheam  Park,  has  recently  had  it  in  fine  condition  of 
flower. 

Ebica  cebinthoidbs  cobonata.  a  hybrid  Heath  of  a  brilliant  red  colour,  approaching  scarlet, 
very' handsome,  both  in  size  of  flower  and  for  the  profusion  of  the  bloom.  As  an  addition  to  the 
numerous  seedlmg  varieties,  it  will  be  most  acceptable,  as  it  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  of 
the  raca    We  found  it  flowering  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Rollisson,  Tooting. 

Gloxinia  cashinata  splbndbns.  A  fine  richly  coloured  flower,  with  great  beauty  of  form  and 
substance  of  petal,  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York.  To  the  very  numerous 
hybrid  varieties  of  this  handsome  tribe,  the  above-named  will  give  an  additional  and  attractive 
feature. 

Ihpatiens  bbpens.  This  pretty  and  distinct  Balsam  was  introduced  some  time  since  from 
Ceylon,  by  Messrs.  Low,  Oapton.  Its  flowers  are  a  rich  yellow  colour,  about  an  inch  long,  with 
smaU  heart-shaped  foUage  of  a  bronzy  green,  the  stem  reddish.  We  noticed  it  in  flower  in  a  small 
pan,  hanging  several  inches  down  the  sides,  studded  with  its  blossoms,  hi  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  Kingston. 
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MiLTONiA  Kabwinskii.  This  remarkable  species  has  recently  exhibited  its  flowers  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  where  it  was  introduced  by  the  Society^s  collector, 
Mr.  Hartweg.  The  flower-scape  was  branched,  and  nearly  four  feet  long,  covered  with  gaily 
coloured  blossoms.  The  flower  is  about  an  inch  and  a-half  long  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  greenish, 
richly  spotted  with  dark  brown  ;  lip  deep  lilac  colour  on  the  upper  half.  The  foliage  huge  and 
handsome,  of  a  bright  green  colour. 

Phalcenopsis  orandiploba.  The  large-flowered  kind  of  Phaloanopsis,  a  fine  specimen  of 
which  has  lately  flowered  in  the  gardens  of  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  Wandsworth.  The  flower-scape  was 
about  two  feet  long,  branched,  and  held  upwards  of  thirty  of  its  immense  blooms  well  developed. 
The  purity  of  the  white,  and  delicate  marking  of  yeUow  on  the  labellum,  added  to  the  freedom  and 
profusion  of  its  bloom,  makes  the  species  deservedly  the  most  admired  with  the  cultivators  of 
Orchidacese. 
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Abelia  rapestris,  xiii.  43,  214,  xy. 
208;  floribunda,  xiv,  188,  238, 
248,  XT.  142 

Abies,'  a  shallow  sandy  soil  desir- 
able for  the  species  of,  viu  65 

Abronia  umbellata,  xv.  263 

Abscission,  propagation  of  oranges 
by,  I  92 

Absorption,  process  of,  explained, 
V.  86,  XV,  13 

Abutilon  striatum,  vi,  236,  vii.  53  ; 
culture  of,  vii.  54 ;  almost  hardy, 
▼ii.  54  ;  Bedfordiamun,  viii.  211  ; 
▼itifolium,  xi.  260 ;  pseonise- 
florum,  xii  163  ;  graveolens,  xii. 
21 ;  venosum,  xiii.  189 ;  viti- 
folium^  xiii.  116 

Acacia  prensans,  ii.  112;  vestita,iii. 
145;  192;  longifolia,  pulchella, 
with  a  select  list  of  desirable 
species,  iv.  197,  198  ;  pubes- 
cens,  iv.  71  ;  cultrata,  vi.  259  ; 
kermesina,  vi.  236  ;  oxycedrus, 
ri\.  44, 151  ;  treatment  of,  vii. 
152  ;  pulchella^  var,  ma;|^a, 
vii.  91  ;  bifiora,*  viii.  44,  ix. 
221  ;  culture  of,  ix.  222  ; 
diptera,  var,  erioptera,  ix.  92 ; 
platyptera,  ix.  70  ;  pulchella, 
var.  magna,  ix.  46  ;  urophylla, 
ix.  94  ;  dentifera,  x.  186  ;  ro- 
tnndifolia,  x.  212  ;  spectabilis, 
X.  212;  cultriformis,  xi.  123; 
directions  for  the  cultivation  of, 
xi.  124  ;  new  species  of,  xi.  69  ; 
longifolia,  xii.  269  ;  celastrifolia, 
xiv.  139  ;  linifoUa,  xiv.  238  ; 
mossta,  xiv.  19  ;  squamata,  xiv. 
47  ;  argyrophylla,  xv.  164, 
256  ;  cekiBtrLfoIia,  xv.  256  ;  cul- 
triformis, XV.  256  ;  integerrima, 
XV.  119;  leptoneura,  xv.  256  ; 
longifolia,  xv.  256  ;  oncino- 
phylla,  XV.  256  ;  rotundifolia, 
XV.  94, 123,  256  ;  dodonceifolia, 
XV.  46  ;  ixiopliylla,  xv.  189 

Acanthophippium  bicolor,  ii.  153  ; 
striatum,  vii.  44 ;  sylhetense, 
vii.  44  ;  javanense,  xii.  22 ; 
javanicum^  xiii,  211  ;  javense^ 
xiii.  211 

Acarus  telarius,  xiv.  95 ;  means 
for  destroying,  v.  71 

Acdimatation,  plausibility  of  the 
theory  of,  vii  136  ;  facts  demon- 
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strative  of  its  possibility,  vii. 
•  1 36  ;  of  exotics,  limited  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  viii.  60  ;  hints 
for  the  effectuation  of  the,  vi. 
61,  108,  110,  156,  184,  206, 
viii.  13,  37,  60,  xiv.  33 
Accretions  of  plants,  character  and 

source  of  the,  vi.  58,  85 
Acerasyii.  108;  anthropophra,xv.32 
Achania  mollis,  propagation  of,  iii. 

47 
Achemius  coccinea,  iii.  14 
Achimenes  longifiora,    viii.    213, 
ix.     92,     151,    166  ;    manage- 
ment of,  ix.   152;    rosea,  viii. 

213  ;  ix.  20,  166  ;  pedunculata, 
ix.  142 ;  girandiflora,  x.  23, 
117,  145;  how  to  cultivate, 
X.  146  ;  hirsuta,  x.  259  ;  multi- 
flora,  X.  166,  223  ;  treatment 
requisite  for,  x.  224  ;  pedun- 
culata, X.  26*2,  271  ;  manage- 
ment of,  X.  272  ;  on  growing, 
xi.  204  ;  propriety  of  stakiug, 
xi.  205  ;  on  suspending  in 
baskets,  xi.  205 ;  as  border 
plants,  xi.  207  ;  pedunculata, 
xi.  68  ;  picta,  xi.  188;  grandi- 
flora,  xii.  43  ;  argyrostigma,  xii. 
188,  190;  hairy,  xii.  7  ;  the 
painted,  xii.  223  ;  hirsuta,  xii.  7  ; 
its  accidentfd  discovery,  xii.  7  ; 
picta,  xii.  18,  223  ;  the  most 
successful  cultivation  of,  xii.  224 ; 
to  have  in  flower  at  any  season, 
xiii.224;  atrosanguinea,  xiii.  189; 
formosa,  xiii.  237  ;  Liepmannii, 
xiii.  165  ;  lon^flora,  var.^  xiii. 
117  ;patens,  xiii.  141,  197  ;  the 
best  period  for  the  flowering  of, 
xii.  1 98 ;  spreading,  xiii.  1 97;  coc- 
cinea grandiflora,  xiv.  214  ;  coc- 
cinea ignea,  xiv.  214  ;  coccinea 
intermedia,  xiv.  214  ;  coccinea 
superba,  xiv.  214;  cupreata,  xiv. 
117,  1 64  ;  patens  variety,  xiv. 
142  ;  pyropeea,  xiv.  238  ;  Skin- 
neri,   xiv.  238;    venusta,    xiv. 

214  ;  Kleii,  xv.  216  ;  venusta, 
XV.  121  ;  superba,  xv.  121  ; 
grandiflora  ignea,  xv.  121;  inter- 
media, xv.  121  ;  rosea  major,  XV. 
121;  Candida,  XV.  239 ;  9pe,nov.y 
XV.  22  ;  ocellata,  xv.  94  ;  longi- 
fiora macrantha,  xv.  239 

Acbras  sapota,  xv.  107 

N  N 


Acids,  vegetable,  xi.  157 

Acineta  Barkeri,  xiv.  145 

Acis,  ii.  70 

Acmadenia,  xiv.  227 

Aconitum  versicolor,  iv.  191  ; 
chinense,  iv.  213,  v.  3  ;  au- 
tumnale,  xiv.  64,  139,  262 

A  consideration  of  plants  grown  in 
pots,  xiii.  37 

Acorus  Calamus,  xv.  248 

Acronychia  Cunninghami,  x.  46 

Acrophyllum  venosum,  x.  166 ; 
verticillatum,  x.  260 ;  venosum, 
viii.  165 

Activity,  when  necessary  in  per- 
forming out-door  operations, 
xiii.  47 

Aculei  or  other  sharp  points,  pro- 
bably the  conductors  of  .electrical 
fluid,  vii.  180 

Adenandra,  ii.  24,  48,  xiv.  227 

Adenantiiera  pavonina,  xv.  110 

Adenium  Honghel,  xiii.  235 

Adenocalymna  comosum,  xiii. 
43 

Adesma  pendula,  iii.  70 

Advantages  of  striking  cuttings  in 
water,  iv.  180 

iEchmea  fulgens,  x.  173,  xii.  190  ; 
plan  for  treating,  x.  174  ;  dis- 
color, xi.  212,  xiv.  91,  164 

iEgiphila,ii.  107,  110  ;  grandiflora, 
xiii.  115,217 

JSnothera  humifusa,  iii.  69 

.^olian  Cytisus,  iv.  16 

iGonium  cruentum,  viii.  259 ; 
Youngianum,  xi.  164 

.£schynaDthus  grandifloms,  cul- 
ture and  habits  of,  v.  241  ;  ra- 
mosissimus,  vi.  195  ;  treatment 
of,  vi.  196 ;  Roxburghii,  vi.  213  ; 
grandifloms,  vii.  213  ;  ramosis- 
simus,  excellent  plan  for  flower- 
ing, vii.  16  ;  on  suspending  the 
species  of,  in  stoves,  ix.  135  - 
suitableness  of  leaf-mould  for  the 
species  of,  x.  136  ;  maculatus,  xi. 
69;  xiii.  165  ;  albida,  xiii.  139 ; 
Boschianus,  xiii.  165, 1 75 ;  where 
to  grow,  xiii.  176  ;  Horsfieldii, 
xiiL  189  ;  Lobbianus,  ^iii.  235  ; 
miniatus,  xiii.  262 ;  pulcher,  xiii. 
141,  162 :  purpurascens,  xiii. 
139  ;  radicans,  xiii.  214  ;  Van- 
den  Bosch's,  xiii.  175  ;  longi- 
floruB,  xiv.  141,  190,  238,   xv. 
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25  ;  minifttus,  xiv.  262  ;  specio- 
BU8,  xiv.  188,  199. 

^sciUus,  ii.  225  ;  foatens,  iii.  44  ; 
prupogation  of,  iii.  72  ;  hippo- 
castanum,  an  excellent  subject 
for  botanical  examination,  vi.  180 

j^stivation,  application  of  the 
phrase,  vii.  163 

Aeranthus  grandiflora,  ii.  1 32 

Aerial  system  of  forcing,  xiv.  154, 
253 

Aerides,  culture  of  the  genus,  i.  15  ; 
cornuta,  ii.  132;  odorata  (cor- 
nuta),  fine  flowering  plant  of, 
iv.  118  ;  quinquevulnerum,  vi. 
187,260  ;  tessellatum,  vi.  139; 
supposed  new  species  of,  vi.  2G0  ; 
afliue,vii.  141 ;  quinquevulnerum, 
viiL  241  ;  treatment  of,  viii.  242 ; 
Brookii,  ix.  145,  238  ;  its  treat- 
ment, ix.  146 ;  crispum,ix.  238  ; 
quinquevulnerum,  ix.  2 1 4 ;  affiue, 
X.    167,   260 ;    maculosum,  xi. 

141;  vh-ens,  187; Ixii.  165; 

odoratum,  xii.  43  ;  maculosum, 
xii.  49  ;  the  most  preferable 
method  of  growing,  xii.  50 ; 
great-flowered,  xiii.  217  ;  ampuL- 
laccumy  xiii.  49  ;  new  species, 
xiv.  141  ;  odorata,  xiv.  142  ; 
virens,  xiv.  93,  197 

African  Box  Thorn,  iii.  71 

Agallochum,  xv.  43 

Agalmyla  staminea,  xiv.  272,  xv. 
73,  190 

Aganisia  pulchella,  viL  139,  142, 
xi.  212,  XV.  190 

Agapanthos  umbellatus,  culture  of, 
ix.  65  ;  var.  maximus,  x.  47 

Agathosma,  xiv.  227 

Agave  americana,  iiL  120,  v.  135; 
saponaria,  vi.  235 

Age  of  plants,  iiL  113 

Agency  of  solar  light,  xv.  57 

Agila  Wood,  xv.  44 

Aginetia  longiflora,  xiii.  93 

Agnostus  smuata,  xiii.  213,  xiv.  1 

Agrostemma  Bungeana,iii.  45,  iv.  7 

Air,  directions  for  admitting  it 
into  plant-houses,  v.  96,  168, 
192,  216,  240  ;  remarks  on  its 
adniission  to  plant-houses,  vL  96, 
143,  167,  240,  263  ;  importance 
of  diluting  the  water  supplied  to 
plants  wiui,  12  ;  constituents  of 
atmospheric,  viii.  84,  105,  201  ; 
its  influence  on  vegetation,  viii. 
201  ;  experiments  of  Mr.  Ward 
on  its  Might  value  to  certain 
plants,  viii.  203 

Air-plant,  five-blotched,  viii.  241  ; 
Sir  W.  Brooks's, ix.  145;  spotted, 
xii.  49  ;  dark-green  leaved,  xiv. 
93,  197 

Air-tight  cases  for  containing 
plants,  those  of  Mr.  Ward  de- 
scribed, viii.  203 

Aitkin,  Dr.,  on  Absorption,  xv.  13 

Akebia  quinata,  xiv.  115 

Akee  Tree,  culture  of,  iv.  60 


Albumen,  its  nature,  vii.  259  ;  na- 
ture and  components  of,  xi.  154 

Alburnum,  derivation  and  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  vl  57 

Alder  Tree,  goat  moth  injurious 
to,  i.  48 

Alders  best  adapted  for  placing 
near  water,  viii.  1 62 

Aletris  punicea,  xiL  91 

Alhenna,  xv.  213 

Alkalies,  the  great  source  of  nu- 
triment to  plants,  viii.  1 54 

Alkanet,  xv.  259 

AUamanda  cathartica,  good  method 
of  increasing,  iii.  168  ;  best  sys- 
tem of  cultivating,  viii.  77,  78  ; 
grandiflora,  xi.  236*;  large-flow- 
ered, xii.  79  ;  grandiflora,  xii. 
79  ;  how  to  manage,  xii.  80  ; 
cathartica,  xiv.  88,  105,  142; 
grandiflora,  xiv.  89,  105  ; 
Schottii,  XV.  263 

Alligator  Apple,  xv.  137 

Allium  siculum,  iii.  263  ;  cieru- 
leum,  vii.  210 

Alloplectus  dichrons,  xiii.  68  ; 
repens,  xiii.  187  ;  Schotiif  xiii. 
68  ;  sparsiflortts,  xiiL  68 ;  con- 
color,  XV.  141 

Almeidea,  xiv.  223 

Almug  Tree,  xv.  109 

Aloes,  watering  of,  iii.  47  ;  hints 
on,  iv.  24  ;  entire  management 
of  the  genus  and  its  allies,  vii. 
251     • 

Aloe-leaved  Yucca,  iii.  25 

Aloe  Wood,  XV.  43 

Alona  coslestis,  xi.  210,  see  Nolana; 
ceerulean-flowered,  xii.  3 ;  coa- 
lestis,  xii.  3  ;  useful  as  a  flower- 
garden  plant,  xii.  4  ;  attention 
to  moisture  for,  necessary,  xii.  4, 
XV.  258 

Alonsoa  acutifolia,  iii.  120,  iv.  24 

Aloysia  citriodora,  culture  out  of 
doors,  i.  157 

Alphabet  of  Botany  noticed,  ii.  94 

Alpine  plants,  natural  habits  of, 
V.  230;  culture  of,  v.  230;  highly 
deserving  of  attention,  vii.  5  ; 
their  cultuzo  recently  revived, 
vii.  5 

Alpinia  nutans,  xiii.  125  ;  where 
to  plant,  xiii.  125  ;  nodding- 
flowered,  xiii.  125 

Alsenosmia,  xiv.  249 

Alstroemeria  pelegrina  alba,  L  192; 
culture  of  the  genus,  i.  199,  ii. 
205,  264, 270  ;  potting  of,  iii.  47, 
iv.  157  ;  Ligtu,  vi.  68  ;  brief 
liints  on  the  treatment  of,  vl  68; 
sorts  that  will  thrive  in  an  ex- 
posed plot,  viii.  87 ;  nemorosa, 
ix.  189  ;  lineatiflora,  x.  260  ; 
montana,  xiiL  151 

Alterations  in  the  Gardens,  the 
best  time  for,  ii.  240  ;  proper 
period  for  determining  the  effect 
of,  vii.  190 

I  Althsea  frutex,  ii.  3 


Altingia  excelsa,  hints  on  the 
management  of,  xv.  207 

Alumina  or  day,  its  power  of  re^ 
taining  water,  vii.  1 0 ;  its  nature 
and  properties,  zL  228 

Alyssum  orientale,  tur.  variega- 
tum,  viii.  94 

Amancaes,  Mr.  McLean's,  v.  210 

Amaryllis  formosissima,  L  149  ; 
Kermesina,  L  12,  iv.  24  ;  pre- 
parations for  forcing,  r.  216  ; 
Banksiana,  ix.  45  ;  japonica,  ix. 
166 ;  hints  on  the  treatment  of 
tlie  genus,  ix.  45  ;  montana,  xii. 
20 ;  tatarica,  xii  20  ;  montana^ 
xiii.  151 ;  tatarica,  xiii.  151 ;  fpc, 
nov.  XV.  214 

Amaryllideee,  remarks  on  some 
plants  belonging  to  the  order,  iL 
68  ;  culture  of,  iii.  21 

Amelanchier,  it  225 

Amentum,  application  of  the  term, 
vii.  161 

America,  notes  of  the  ForestB  of, 
ii.  165 

American  aloe,  soggestions  for 
flowering  the,  v.  1 35  ;  cowslip, 
entire-leaved,  v.  16 ;  plants, 
heath-soil  not  essential  to,  viiu 
39 

.Vmicia  zygomeris,  x.  91  ;  two- 
jointed-podded.  xiii.  173  ;  zygo- 
meris, xiii.  173;  remarkable 
feature  of,  xiiL  173 

Ammonia,  viii.  129  ;  its  presence 
in  rain-\«'ater,  viii.  1 78  ;  useful 
in  softening  water,  viiL  179,  xv. 
203 

Ampelopsis,  notice  of  the  culture 
of,ii.  114 

Amphicome  argnta,  v.  90,  189,  vi. 
80,  XV.  234 

Amomum  vitellinum,  xiv.  213 

Amygdalus  persica,  xv.  1 89 

Amylum,  depomted  in  the  cells  of 
plants,  xL  105  ;  sugar  prepared 
from,  xL  154 

Amyris  Guileadensis,  xv.  70 ;  Kata^ 
XV.  140 

Aneectochilus  setaceii%  x.  188,  v.- 
]6,xL261 

Anagallis  Webbiana,  iL  114  ;  Phil- 
lipsii,  Monelli,  iv.  157 

Analysis  of  soils,  vii.  9,  57,  105  ; 
its  definition  and  modes,  viiL  33 

Analvsis,  the  utility  of,  xi.  177 

Anatherium  nardus,  xv.  237  ;  mu* 
ricata,  xv.  237 

Anchusa  versicolor,  iii.  94  ;  petio- 
lata,  viiL  67,  xv.  259 ;  canesoens, 
XV.  151  ;  vizginiana,  xv.  151 

Andromeda,  origin  of  the  name, 
i.  164  ;  culture  of  tlie  species,  L 
165,  iL  120, 225 ;  propagation  of, 
iiL  47 ;  floribunda,itB  hardihood, 
V.  94  ;  tetiagona,  viii.  94  ;  phyl- 
liresefolia,  xi.  164 ;  coecinetu  xiL 
101 

Andropi^on  calamus  aromaticiu^ 
XV.  238  ;  Schienanthnsy  xv.  238 
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Androsace-like  LeptosiphoD,  iii. 
142,  219 

Androaace  lanuginosa,  x.  67,  xiv. 
50 

Anemone  hortensis,  ii.  16  ;  coro- 
naria,  ii.  17  ;  history  of,  ii.  16  ; 
herbaceous  species,  ii.  1 6  ;  pro- 
pagation, ii.  16  ;  general  notices 
of  treatment,  U.  24,  48,  72,  88, 
119, 144, 167, 192, 216, 240, 264, 
iii.  216  ;  riyularis,  ix.  45  ;  Qiyve^ 
nianoy  xii.  18 ;  single  scarlet 
flowering,  for  flower  beds,  xi. 
182  ;  planting,  v.  24,  48  ;  Japo- 
nica,  xiu.  20,  xiv.  25,  xv.  21, 233 ; 
hybriday  xv.  239  ;  obtusiloba, 
xii.  18 

Angelonia  salicariiefolia,  natural 
habits  of,  v.  75  ;  culture  of,  v. 
76  ;  Gardneri,  vi.  234  ;  speciosa, 
vii.  213 ;  comigera,  viii.  18  ; 
angustifolia,  xv.  164,  189  ;  mos- 
cbata,  XV.  214 

Angle  of  inclination,  French  me- 
thod of  estimating,  ii.  257  ; 
English  do.  ii.  258 

Angophora  cordifolia,  xiv.  41  ; 
lanceolata,  xiv.  41 

Angrsecum  ebumeum,  i.  258  ;  dis- 
tichum,  ii.  21 1  ;  caudatum,  iii. 
119  ;  odoratissimum,  iv.  95  ; 
caudatum,  iv.  132  ;  gladiifolium, 
V.  188;  armeniacum,  vi.  213; 
caudatum,  vi.  188  ;  bilobum,  vii. 
187,  236 ;  pertusnm,  vii.  237  ; 
bilobum,  x.  188  ;  caudatum,  x. 
188  ;  armeniacum,  xi.  189  ;  pel- 
lucidum,  xi.  20 ;  bilobum,  xii. 
45  ;  distichum,  xii.  69  ;  apicula- 
tum,  xii.  115;  ebumeum^  xii  69 ; 
funide,  xiv.  91  ;  caudatum,  xv. 
141 

Angnloa  superba,  iu  132 ;  uniflora, 
xi.  166,  261  ;  new  species  of,  xi. 
117,  166  ;  uniflora,  xii.  141  ; 
Clowesii,  xii.  1 8 ;  8uperha^  xii. 
117  ;  grandiflora,  xii.  117  ; 
Kuckeri,  xiii.  187  ;  spes.,  xiii. 
141 ;  Clowesii  variety,  xiv.  164 

Ania  bicomis,  xi.  42 

Anigozanthos,  perhaps  rufa,  iv. 
212 ;  coccineus,  v.  271  ;  flavi- 
dus,  var.  bicolor,  vi.  1 9  ;  Maii- 
glesii,  vi.  139  ;  humilis,  vii.  43  ; 
fuliginosus,  xiv.  91 

Animal  life,  its  connection  with 
that  of  vegetables,  viii  106 

Anise-seed  tree,  Florida,  v.  147 

Annealea  tomentosa,  v.  259 

AnnuaLs,  culture  of  the  liardy 
kinds,  i.  18  ;  half-hardy,  i.  19  ; 
tender,  i.  20 ;  selection  of  choice 
ones,  i.  22;  ii.  192,  iiL  23, 48,  72, 
96,  144,  168,  iv.  96,  120,  192  ; 
lialf-hardy,  to  be  sown,  iv.  72,  v. 
24,  48,  96,  120,  144,  168,  192, 
vi  48 ;  climates  which  they 
usually  inhabit,  vi.  62  ;  vii.  48, 
192,  216;  those  designed  for 
the  beds  of  the  flower-garden 


during  summer  should  be  sown 
in  pots,  vii  119;  propriety  of 
hybridizing,  vii.  143  ;  hints  on 
their  germination,  vii.  144  ;  ad- 
visability of  sowing  a  few  of  the 
hardiest  sorts  in  some  of  the 
flower-garden  beds  in  autumn, 
vii  192;  viii  24  ;  plan  of  flower- 
ing tiiem  in  spring  in  the  open 
ground,  viii  181  ;  many  of  the 
Califomiau,  hardy,  viii  180  ;  x. 
47,  72  ;  how  to  get  an  early  dis- 
play of,  X.  192  ;  xiii  61  ;  useful- 
ness of,  61 ;  conditions  unfavour- 
able to  the  welfare,  xiii.  61 

Anomatheca  cruenta,  i  103;  ii. 
24,  48,  103,  264  ;  planting  roots 
of,  V.  48 

Anona  palustris,  xiii.  92  ;  aqytatica, 
xiii.  92  ;  glabra,  xiii.  92  ;  utiffi- 
nosa,  xiii.  92  ;  Cherimolia,  xv. 
132  ;  tripetala,  muricata,  squa- 
mosa, reticulata,  palustris,  punc- 
tata, longifolia,  senegalensis, 
cinerea,  paludosa,  glabra,  sylva- 
tica,  XV.  132 

Anopteris  glandulosus,  xv.  141 

Ansellia  africana,  xiii.  241  ;  afri- 
cana,  xui  70,  139,  241  ;  the 
treatment  it  flourishes  imder, 
xiii  241,  xiv.  47 

Antennaria  triplinervis,  vi.  20 

Anthericum  glaucum,  iv.  234  ;  cse- 
ruleum,  xiii.  117 

Anthers,  ordinary  form  of,  vii. 
233 

Anthrooerds  viscoea,  beneficial 
efl*ects  produced  on,  by  planting 
out,  f .  214 ;  ilidfolia,  xiii.  20 

Autirrliinum  glandulosum,  iii.  261 ; 
caryophylloides,  iv.  165,  y.  55, 
XV.  233 ;  trionithophorum,  v. 
285 ;  majus,  vari^ated  variety 
of,  viii.  1 65 ;  majus  flore  pleno,  ix. 
166;  majus,  var,  quadricolor,  x. 
1 97 ;  best  way  of  treating,  x.  1 98 ; 
majus  flore  pleno,  xi.  99,  100  ; 
XV.  233;  majus,  var,  Youngiana, 
xiii.  271,  XV.  233 

Antler  moth,  ii  215 

Aotus  ericoides,  culture  of,  v.  51  ; 
gracilhmus,  xii.  .69,  xv.  256 

ApetalaD,  distinguishing  feature  of, 
vii  231 

Aphelandra  cristata,  v.  236,  vii. 
173,  174  ;  aurantiaca,  xi.  273 ; 
cristata,  xi.  236 ;  orange-scarlet, 
xii   127;  aurantiaca,  xii   127, 

128 ;  • 7  xiii.  70  ;  aurantiaca, 

xiii,  92 ;  xiv.    29 ;  Ghiesbregh- 
tiana,  xv.  176 

Aphelexis  hurailis,  xv.  251  ;  ma- 
erantha,  xv.  25 1 

Aphides,  xiv.  70  ;  prevalent  in 
1846,  xiv.  176  ;  cassin,  xiv.  95 ; 

Apios  tuberosa,  xiv.  214 

Apocynete,  culture  of,  i.  97 

Aporem  anceps,  i  156 ;  iv.  235 ; 
indivisum,  iv.  236 

Apple  tribe,  ii.  208 


Appleby,  Mr.,  on  propagating  by 

layers  in  pots,  i.  92 
Application  of  heat,  xiii  9,  81 
Approach  of  spring,  xiv.  40 
Apricot,  coloured  Epidendrum,  iii. 

167 
Aquatic  Plants,  treatment  of,  i  4 1 ; 

ii.  65  ;  a  selection  of,  iv.  107  ; 

aquariums,  viii.  Ill,  112 
Aquilaria  Agatlochum,  xv.  43,  113 
Aquilegia  glauca,  vii.  1 84,  ix.  20  ; 

glandulosa,   x.    119  ;    Skinneri, 

X.  119,  199,  200  ;  jucunda,  xiv. 

92  ;  leptoceras,  xiv.  272 ;  ju- 
cunda, XV.  232;  Skinneri,  xv. 
233 

Aralia  japonica,  a  handsome  orna- 
ment to  lawns,  viii.  229 

Araucaria,  ii  212 

Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan- 
nicum,  review  of  Loudon's,  vi. 
64,  'vii  134  ;  definition  and 
merits  of,  vi.  81,  viii.  41  ;  ob- 
jections to,  ix.  180 

Arbours,  xiii.  1 67 

Arbutus,  i.  168  ;  procera,  ii.  147  ; 
new  species  of,  viii.  94  ;  tomen- 
'tosa,  viii.  94 

Architecture,  viii  107,  183,  231, 
255  ;  importance  of  a  know- 
ledge of  it  to  the  gardener,  viii. 
Ill  ;  beauty  in  plant-houses, 
viii.  108 

Arctostaphyllos,  ii.  92 ;  tomentosa, 
ii  260  ;  viii.  259  ;  puugens,  ix. 
45,  xi.  68  ;  nitida,  xii.  140 

Ardisia,  in.  72  ;  odontophylla,  iii. 
260 

Arenaria  rubra,  its  presence  alid 
indication  of  sand,  iv.  9 

Arethusa  bulbosa,  ii  152 

Argyreia,  ii  108 

Argyrotosa  Bergmanniana,  xiv.  72 

Aridity,  in  the  winter  treatment  of 
plants,  vi.  240,  263,  vii.  47, 216, 
240,  264  ;  its  indispensability  to 
succulents  at  certain  periods, 
vii  180,  208,  228 

Arid  heat,  its  disagreeableness  to 
man  and  injuriousness  to  vege- 
tation, vii.  120 

Ariopsis  peltata,  xiii.  92 

Arisfema  Murrayana,  xv.  1^9 

Aristolochia  Clematitis,i  63,  ii.  37; 
trilobata,  iii.  2  ;  hyperborea,  v. 
187;  8accata,v.65 ;  ciliata, vi. 234 ; 
ciliare,  vii.  116;  hyperborea,  vi. 
54,  ix.  214  ;  gigas,  ix.  261,  xi 

93  ;  omithocephala,  xi  261  ; 
gigantea,  xiii  92  ;  grandiflora, 
XV.  117,  141;  anguicida,  xv.  94 

Armeria  ccphalotes,  xii.  18  ;  lati- 

folia,  xii  1 8 
Aromatic  maxillaria,  iii.  168 
Arpophyllum  giganteum,  xv.  142 
AiTangement  of  plants  in  conser- 
vatories, ix.  1 3 
Artemisia  Judaica,  xv.  253 
Artlirostemma  vezmoolor,  v.  209  ; 
fra^e,  XV.  117 
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Artificial  manares,  xi.  109 

Artocarpus  integrifolia,  iii.  244 

Arum,  new  species,  xiv.  68 

Arundina  densa,  ix.  164;  bambusi- 
folia,  xi.  237 ;  densa,  xii.  22 

Asarum  japonicum,  v.  93;  euro- 
pccum,  xi.  256 

Asclcpiadcee,  ii.  261,  iii.  46;  ser- 
pentaria,  iii.  2 ;  tubcrosa,  ii.  26, 
48;ye8tita,  xi.  187 

Aepasia  variegata,  ir.  19;  epiden- 
droides,  v.  163  ;  variegata,  v. 
140;  epidendroides,  ix.  47,  189  ; 
new  species  of,  ix.  214;  luuata, 
xiv.  142 

Aspidiotus  Nerii,  xiv.  95;  proteuF, 
xiv.  95 

Astelma  exiroium,  v.  104,  xiv.  41 

ABter  argophyllus,  iii.  23  ;  bicolor, 
xii.  262 

Astiria  rosea,  xL  210 

Astrapiea,  remarks  on  the  genus, 
iii.  67 

Asystasia  coromandeliana,  xiii. 
187;  xiv.  125 

Ataxia  Horsfieldii,  xv.  237 

Atelandra  incana,  vii.  43 

Atmospheric  moisture,  vii.  82 

Atragene,  ii.  35 ;  japonica,  xiv.  5 

Aucuba  Japonica,  iii.  23;  xi.  254; 
xiii.  94 ;  xiv.  33 

Auricula,  i.  9,  12,  ii.  48,  72,  96  ; 
Page's  Waterloo,  iii.  93 ;  Taylor's 
Glory,  iiL  166  ;  Stocks,  Migno- 
nette, &c.,  iii.  216;  v.  24,  72 

Australian  Orchidaceie,  vii.  43 

Author  of  Domestic  Gardener's 
Manual,  on  the  Genus  Gloxinia, 
n.  /6 

Autumn,  tender  plants  in,  vi.  239, 
263  ;  Mandrake,  iii.  93;  on  plants 
to  flower  late  in,  xiii.  112 

Avenues  of  trees,  where  suitable, 
ix.  160 

Avcrrhoa  Carambola  and  Bilimbi, 
XV.  229 

Aviaries  for  small  birds,  a  word 
on,  ii.  236 

Azalea  Danielsiana,  i.  129  ;  pul- 
chra,  i.  126  ;  culture,  i.  126, 
127;  marginata,  ii.  121  ;  indica 
Smithii,  ii.  145  ;  indicum  specio- 
siim,  ii.  78  ;  unensis  coccinea, 
ii.  121  ;  nudiflora  eximia,  ii.  163, 
88,  1 1 9,  225 ;  greenhouse  kinds 
for  forcing,  iii.  23 ;  Kawsonii,  iii. 
123  ;  indica,  variegated,  iv.  44, 
94  ;  indica  Smitliii,  iv.  94  ;  pro- 
pagation, iv.  144  ;  indica,  iv. 
69  ;  Danielsii,  v.  117;  littonea,  v. 
140  ;  indica  Smithii,  v.  67,  91 ; 
indica  variegata,  v.  119;  water- 
ing freely,  v.  72  ;  forcing,  v.  21 6, 
propagation,  v.  142  ;  grafting, 
v.  142  ;  vii.  156  ;  variegata, 
vii.  175,  176  ;  Gledstanesii,  viii. 
165;  splendens,  viii.  94  ;  alta- 
clarensis,  ix.  1 15 ;  speciosissima, 
X.  1 19  ;  secdlmff,  x.  94  ;  xi.  160 ; 
new  varieties  of,  xi.  117  ;   ssed- 


ling  Chinese,  xii.  55  ;  exquiaita, 
xii.  55;  optima,  xii.  55;  Brongh- 
tonii,  xii.  55 ;  Leetitiec,  xii.  212  ; 
Ludovicse,  xii.  260  ;  alba  ma^i- 
flora,  xiii.  70 ;  obtusa,  xiii.  io3 ; 
violacea  elegans,  xiii.  70 ;  xiv.  47; 
Oiinese,  xiv.  59  ;  Fielder's 
white,  xiv.  117  ;  Indian,  xiv. 
59  ;  selection  of,  xiv.  63  ;  squa- 
mata,  xiv.  64  ;  training  and 
pruning,  xiv.  136  ;  obtusa,  xv. 
209  :  ovata,  xv.  210 ;  Rawsonii^ 
XV.  209 ;  squamata,  xv.  210 
Azote^  its  nature^  ix.  178 

B. 

Balm  of  Guilead,  xv.  68 
Balsamina  hortensis,  iii.  228 
Balsam,  hints  on  the  common  gar- 
den, iii.  120,  228;  treatment  of, 
v.  120 
Balsamodendron    africanum,    xv. 
93  ;  guileadensis,  xv.  69,  140  ; 
MyTrha,  xv.  94,  140;  Kafal,  xv. 
140;  Kataf,  XV.  94,  140 
Banksia,  culture  of  the  genus,  i. 
120,    ii.   24,  48,  72,  120,  144; 
occidentalis,  iv.  20;  care  neces- 
sary in  watering,  v.  24  ;  great 
degree  of  light  required  for,  v. 
181 
Barbacenia  purpurea,  vii.  237 
Barker's  Rodriguezia,  iii.  166 
Barkerin  Skinneri  major,  xiv.  262, 

XV.  1 

Bamardia  scilloides,  viL  66 

Barosma,  xiv.  227 

Barred  Yellow  Moth,  xiv.  ^67 

Barren-wort,  large-flowered,  v. 
151;  violet-flowered,  v.  123 

Barringtonia  speciosa,  treatment 
of,  iii.  72,  112  ;  racemosa,  vii. 
260,  xiv.  40  ;  speciosa,  xiv.  40 

Bartholina  pectinata,  ii.  181 

Bartonia  aurea,  iii.  69,  iv.  1 8,  v.  1 4 1 

Barton  (Dr.)  on  the  irritability  of 
the  Dionoea,  i.  62 

Bastard  Guava,  xv.  64 

Batatas  betacca,  viL  234  ;  bonari- 
cnsis,  vii.  1 42 

Bateraannia  Colleyii,  ii.  1 32,  v.  67 

Batschia  canescens,  xv.  151,  234 

Bauhinia,ii.  107,  109 

Baxter's  Isopogon,  iv.  20 

Bdellium,  xv.  93 

Beauty  in  plants,  what  constitntes, 
vi.  66 

Beautiful  Scarlet  Clerodendrum, 
iii.  217,271 

Bee  Carpenter,  xiv.  71  ;  Uphol- 
sterer, xiv.  71 ;  Orchis,  xv.  33 

Beech  Tree,  i v.  158 

Begonia  Evansiana,  to  preserve  in 
winter,  ii.  21  ;  platanifolia,  iii. 
125  ;  sanguinea,  iii.  261  ;  octo- 
pctala,  iv.  68  ;  Fischeri,  iv.  18; 
monoptera,  iv.  89 ;  odorata,  cul- 
ture of,  iv.  123;  insignis,  iv.  233; 
great  quantity  of  water  requisite 
for,  V.  95;  odorata,  v.  69;  octa- 


petala,  vi.  21 ;  albo-eoceine%  xir. 
133  ;  atrosanguinea,  xiv.  133; 
coccinea,  xiv.  133;  fuciisimdes. 
xiv.  64,  133,  217;  hydiocot}^i> 
folia,  xiv.  1 33  ;  incamata,  xiv. 
1 33  ;  manicata,  xiv.  1 33  ;  odo- 
rata, xiv.  133;  valuable  as  winter 
flowers,  xiv.  133  ;  zebrina,  xiv. 
1 33 ;  aurantiaca,  xv.  21 4*  ingigni«^ 
XV.  22;  rupestris,  xv.  22 

Bell-flowered  Rose  Bay,  iii.  1 18 

Bell-flower,  dark-blue  bearded,  ▼. 
16 

Benthamia,  u.  226 

Berberis  vulgaris,  irritability  of  tlie 
stamina  of,  i.  62;  dea]bata,ii.  78; 
empetrifolia,  iii.  261,  viL  114; 
Fortuni,  xv.  65,  209  ;  ilidfolM, 
xiv.  139 

Berendier's  yellow-flowered  Flax, 
iii  116 

Bessera  elegans,  vi.  1 38 

Bibio  hortulanus,  xiv.  168 

Biebersteinia,  xiv.  227 

Biennials,  culture  of  greeDhooae 
species,  i.  66;  stove,  i.  67 ;  selec- 
tion of  choice  ones,  i.  67,  ii.  1 67, 
216,  iv.  72,  96,  v.  192 

Bifrenaria  aurantiaca,  iii.  215 ; 
flagellifera,  iv.  44 

Bignonia,  hardy  species  o^  iL  37; 
greenhouse  species,  iL  85,  86; 
stove  species,  iL  107,  108,  251; 
Tweedieana,  viL  185;  venusta, 
viL  123;  means  to  be  adopted  for 
flowering,  vii.  ]  24 ;  sequinoctialisy 
xiv.  3  ;  Chamberiaynii,  xiv.  3; 
venusta,  xiv.  261 

Billardiera,  iL  87 

Birds,  on  keeping  in  conservatories, 
ii.  286 ;  rather  useftd  than  otbo^ 
wise  in  a  garden,  vi.  231 

Birth  wort,  pouch-flowered,  ▼.  65; 
northern,  vi.  53 

Bischoff  (M.)  on  the  spiral  vessels 
of  plants,  L  58 

Biston  betularius,  xiv.  167 

Black  Beetle,  xiv.  70 

Black  Cloaked  Moth,  xiv.  72 

Black  glass  a  ready  oonductar  of 
heat,  but  not  of  light,  vi.  1 1 

Bladder-wrack  noticed,  iiL  42 

Blasria,  ii.  92 

Blandfordia  grandiflora,  ym.  219  ; 
management  of,  vii.  220 

Blatta  orientalis,  xiv.  70 

Bletia  Tankervilliv,  culture  of,  i. 
96;  patula,  iii.  263 ;  distinctioD 
of  the  genus,  from  Phaius,  t. 
1 26 ;  Parkinsoni,  vi.  163 ;  reflexa, 
vii.  113;  Shepherdi,  vii.  146;  cul- 
tiure  of  the  genus,  viL  154,  xiv. 
93;gebina,xiv.  272 

Blighia  sapida,  vi.  60 

Blight  on  gooseberries,  ii.  41  ;  on 
cabbages,  ii.  41 ;  on  rose  trees,  ii. 
4 1 ;  on  brambles,  ii.  42  ;  in  her- 
bariums, ii.  42;  on  berberries,  iL 
42;  on  coltsfoot,  ii.  42  ;  on  eoniy 
iL43 
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BUmbing,  xv.  229 

Blood-r»l  SaDguineft,  iii.  261 

Blnmenbachia  multifidn,  vi.  21 0 

Blunt-calyxed  Physostegia,  iii.  165 

BoenninghauBenia,  xiv.  227 

Boerhaavia,  ii.  107,  108 

Bog-plants,  a  selection  of,  culture, 
&c.,  iv.  107 

Boiler,  Chanter's  patent,  ii.  249  ; 
diagrams  and  description  of  an 
OTiu,  V.  39 ;  remarks  on  the  con- 
struction of,  y.  63,  xiv.  11 

Bois  da  Poupart,  xv.  41 

Boier^s  spurge,  iv.  1 7 

Boibophyllum  bracteolatum,  v.  235 ; 
careyanuro,  iv.  21 ;  barbigerum, 
interesting  notices  of,  iv.  68, 1 32, 
166  ;  cocoinum,  iv.  137  ;  salta- 
torium,  iv.  164;  hirtum,  xv.  21; 
Lobbii,  xiv.  115 

Bonatea,ii.  155 

Bone-dust,  probability  of  i1»  proving 
a  useful  manure  for  flower  bor- 
ders, vii.  47 
,  Bonnet,  Mr.,  his  definition  of   a 
planl^  i.  32 

Books,  those  moat  profitable  to  a 
young  gardener,  vi.  208 

Boronia  semilata,  i.  )  73 ;  ii.  88, 
120 ;  pinnata,  iii.  115,  192 ;  cre- 
nulata,  vi.  1 1 5,  xiv.  267  ;  new 
species  of,  vii.  261  ;  xiv.  225  ; 
triphyllO)  xiv.  68 

Boronieie,  xiv.  225 

Boswellia  serrata,  xv.  90  ;  glabra, 
XV.  90  I 

Botany  of  Castle  Eden,  ii.  215  ; 
readiest  way  of  beginning  the 
study,  ii.  94  ;  main  terms  of, 
ii.  95 

Botanical  Register,  notice  of  new 
plants  figured  in,  ii.  77, 112, 163, 
208,  259  ;  Lexicon,  review  of  a, 
V.  86  ;  Classification,  general 
view  of,  vi.  129  ;  Expedition  to 
North  America,  particulars  con- 
cerning the  loss  of  the  collectors, 
vi.  135  ;  literature,  its  possession 
of  a  peculiar  idiom,  vii.  37  ; 
Grarden,  Regent's  Park,  xv.  143, 
167 

Botany  as  a  science,  xv.  81 

Bourbon  Plum,  xv.  41 

Bouvardia  triphylla,  i.  225  ;  ii. 
72,  144,  240  ;  iii  48,  120  ;  an- 
gustifolia,  vi.  187  ;  vii.  99  ;  ge- 
neral treatment  of,  vii.  100  ; 
splendens,  vii.  40  ;  peculiar  pro- 
pagation of,  vii.  40  ;  objections 
to  growing  in  the  open  border, 
vii.  100 ;  Cavanillesii,  xv.  189 

Boxes  for  preserving  plants  on  a 
sea-voyage,  ii,  161 — 3 

Brachycome  iberidifolia,  vii.  117) 
new  species  of,  vii.  142 

Brachysema  latifolia,  culture  of, 
iL  24,  48,  72,  86,  88  ;  polymor- 
pha,  ii.  86 

Braconnot,  M.  Henry,  on  labelling 
plants,   i.    183 ;   notice    of   his 


converting    rags     into     mgar, 
i.  183 

Bramble,  striped-leaved,  compost 
for,  iii.  23 

Brasavola  cucullata  and  nodosa, 
ii.  133  ;  cordata,  iv.  20  ;  Mar- 
tiana,  vi.  20  ;  glauca,  vii.  185, 
XV.  46  ;  venosa,  vii  163 

Brass  beetle,  xiv.  71 

Brassia  lAnoeana,  u.  78  ;  culture 
of  the  genus,  ii.  133,  iv.  95,  187; 
maculata,  treatment  of,  vi.  5  ; 
Lanceana,  var.  viridiflora,  vii. 
88;  verrucosa,  vii.  91 ;  brachiata, 
xiv.  115 

Brazilian  Heliconia,  iii  193 

Brexia  madagascariensiB,  xiv.  41 

Bridesmaid  moth,  xiv.  168 

British  Flower  Garden  noticed,  ii. 
77,  112,  163,  208,  260  ;  plants, 
hints  on  studying  and  collecting, 
vi.  38  ;  great  advantages  of  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  o^  vi.  39 

Broad-leaved  Lupine,  iii.  260  ; 
Thorn,  iii.  213 

Bromeliacece,  ii.  210 

Brompton  Stocks,  ii.  2S 

Brosseea,  ii.  92 

Browallia  Jamesonii,  xiv.  190  ; 
speciosa,  xv.  21 

Brown  cloaked  moth,  xiv.  72 

Brown,  Mr.,  plan  of  a  flower- 
garden  by,  i.  1 54 

Brown  Orchis,  xv.  33 

Brownea  coccinea,  xiv.  40  ;  grandi- 
oeps,  xiv.  40 

Brugmansia  arborea,  ii.  22  ;  sua- 
veolens,  iii.  72, 104, 144;  suaveo- 
lens,  remarks  on,  iv.  87  ;  Way- 
mannii,  iv.  241  ;  sanguinea,  xiv. 
117 

Brunonia  australis,  vii.  267 ;  its  cul- 
tivation, vii.  268,  XV.  259 

Brunsfelsia  niUda  jamaicensis, 
xiv.  92  ;  americana,  deciduous 
in  a  low  temperature,  v.  252 

Brunsvigia,  culture  of,  i.  1 63 ;  poi- 
son obtained  from,  by  the 
Indians,  i.  164  ;  iii.  24 

Bryophyllum  calycinum,  xiv.  41 

Bucku  plants,  xiv.  227 

Budding,  iiL  144,  vi.  192,  vii.  168 

Buddleya  madagascariensis,  v. 
260  ;  Dr.  Lindley's,  xiv.  5  ; 
Lindleyana,  xiv.  5 

Bugloes,  Kock,  xv.  259 

Bulbous  plants,  leading  characters 
of,  vii.  39  ;  method  of  forcing, 
vii.  240  ;  treatment  requisite  for 
those  grown  in  pots  or  glasses 
for  drawing-room  windows,  vii. 
240 

Bulbs,  treatment  of,  in  pots  and 
glasses,  i.  41  ;  mode  of  forcing 
by  steam,  ii.  65 ;  general  culture 
of  hardy,  ii.  199  ;  greenhouse, 
ii.  200  ;  stove,  ii.  201  ;  notices 
of  management  ii.  216,  264  ; 
proper  for  drying,  iii.  120,  240  ; 
to  be  attended  to,  iv.  24,  72, 120, 


1 92 ;  management  of  stove,  v.  1 1 9; 

change  of  soil  useful  to,  v.  208  ; 

preparation  of  beds  for  hardy, 

V.  216  ;  time  for  planting  hardy, 

V.  240  ;   remarks  on  forcing,  v. 

216  ;  mode  of  treating  exotic,  v. 

250 ;    protection  for  hardy,  v. 

264  ;  uie  germs  of  future  stems, 

and  not  a  part  of  the  zoota  of 

plants,  viL  112 
Bully  tree,  xv.  107 
Bunge's  Lychnis,  iiL  166  ;  Scarlet 

Campion,  iv.  7 
Burlingtonia  Candida,  iv.  42,  v.  237; 

maculata,  vi.  187  ;   venusta,  vi. 

115  ;  rigida,  vii.  68,  xiv.  68,  xv. 

73  ;  fragrans,  xv.  190 
Burtonia  conferta,  iiL  115,  xiv.  42, 

XV.  258  ;  pulchella,  xv.  189,258  ; 

villosa,  XV.  190,  258 
Butea  frondosa^  xiv.  41  ;  saperba, 

xiv.  41 
Butomcfe,  culture  of,  i.  121 
Butterfly  Orchis,  xv.  32 
Butterfly  plant,  v.  175  ;  the  Indian, 

V.  162,  ViL  49 
Bygrave  Plant  Preserver,  i.  17  ; 

dug  preventer,  L  17 
Byrsanthes,  xv.  9 

C. 

Cabbage  bh'ght,  ii.  41 

Cable  Palm,  xv.  235 

Cactaceous  plants  multiplied  by 
seed,  V.  232  ;  plants,  sunomer  ex- 
posure, vL  120  ;  culture  of,  vii. 
178,  206,  225 ;  viii.  71,  120,  192 

Cactae,  iv.  96  ;  grafting,  v.  23,  69  ; 
propagation,  v.  70  ;  v.  232 ;  v. 
132;  light  necessary  for,  183; 
importation  of,  vi.  43 ;  training, 
ix.  187;  growing  on  a  wall,  ix. 
188 ;  i.  49  ;  grafting  of,  L  51 ;  ii. 
144;  iii.  250;  x.  161 

Caiuito,  XV.  1 8 ;  purple,  blue,  Cuba, 
XV.  18 

Cajanus  bicolor,  xii.  140 

Caladenia  longicauda,  vii.  43 

Caladium  bicolor,  iii.  24  ;petiolatam, 
vi.  115 

Calamus  Draco,  xv.  235;  rotang, 
rudentum,  scipionum,  zalacca, 
XV.  235  ;  aromaticus,  xv.  235 

Calandrinia  grandiflora,  L  222  ; 
speciosa,  u.  24,  48,  72,  120, 144; 
discolor,  vi.  17  ;  vii.  256  ;  nm- 
bellata,  xu.  165,  265  ;  xii.  266 ; 
umbel-flowering,  xii.  265 

Cakinthe,  ii.  18,  155;  densifloray 
iv.  236  ;  veratrifolia,  iv.  119  ; 
discolor,  viL  234  ;  fiavicans,  vii. 
92 ;  versicolor,  viii.  261 ;  Masaca^ 
X.  167;  ochracea,x.  94;  Masnca, 
xi.  164  ;  curculigoides,  xiv.  65  ; 
vestita,  XV.  263 

Calathea  villosa,  xii.  70 

Calceolaria  bicolor,  L  246;  integri- 
folia  visco8is8ima,i.  269;  coiym- 
bosa,  variety  Jupiter,  iL  218; 
Hopeana,  ii.  266  ;  ii.  24,  48,  72, 
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120,  144  ;  iv.  24,  119,  144,  192 ; 
corymbosa,  var,  Talismaa,  iii. 
27,  144 ;  Victoria  and  Polyphe- 
mus, iii.  214,  216;  floribunda, 
xiL  92;  alba,  xlL  116  ;  amplexi- 
caolis,  x\y.  115  ;  spe.  nov.,  xiv. 
272;  cimeiformiB,  xv.  164,  189 

Calectaaia  cyanea,  vii.  260 

Calla  sBthiopica,  r.  225  ;  v.  226 

Calliandra  Tweediei,  xiL  238  ; 
Harisii,  xiii.  140 

Callichroa  platyglossa,  vi.  89 

Callioaema  pulchra,  iv.  132;  v.  139 

Calliopsis  bicolor  atroeanguinea,  ii. 
243 

Calliprora  lutea,  iv.  16;  vi.  164 

Callipsyche  eucrosioides,  xii.  188 

Callistachya  longifolia,  vii.  142  ; 
linearis,  viii.  163;  longifolia,  viii. 
31 ;  viii.  32 

Callistemon  microstachyum,  v.  42 

Callithauma  angustifolium,  viii.  92 ; 
viridiflorum,  viii.  92 

Calochilus,  ii.  18 

CalochortoB  venustus,!.  175;  luteus, 
i  221;  ii.  20,  24,  72,  144, 192, 
240;  iv.  165 

Calodendron  capense,  xii.  42,  227; 

Calomeria,  new  species,  xiv.  238 

Calopogon,  ii.  155 

Calostemma,  ii.  70  ;  cameum,  vii. 
114;  luteum,  vii.  89 

Calotropis  procera,  ii.  261 

Calpicarpium  Roxburghii,  xiii.  70 

Caltha  sagittata,  xi.  20 

Calycanthus,  ii.  226 

Calycotome  spinosa,  xiii.  236;  xv. 
209 

Calypso,  ii.  181 

Calyptranthes,  xiv.  46 

Calystegia  pubescens,  xiii.  165, 
187,  243;  xiv.  165 

Calytrix.  aucea,  vi.  259 

Calyx,  nature  ondTsrietic^  of  the, 
vii.  163  ;  difference  between  a 
superior  and  an  inferior  one,  vii. 
163,  234 

Camafidiwm  ochroUttcum,  xii.  44. 

Camarotis  purpurea,  vi.  90  ;  vii.  25 

Cambium,  its  position  and  consis- 
tence, vi.  58;  XV.  38 

Camboge,  xv.  206 

Camellia,  culture  of,  i.  33;  ii.  144  ; 
Japonica  Fordii,  ii.  25  ;  Chand- 
lerii,  ii.  73;  Cunninghami,  ii^ 
122;  mutabilis,ii.  122;  japonica 
candidissima,  iii.  71  ;  reticulata, 
iii.  101  ;  ancmoniflora  and  Rosa 
mundi,iii.  118 ;  japonica  Donck- 
learii,iii.  142 ;  japonica,9ar.  imbri- 
cats,  iii.  96,  143,  144;  Donck- 
learii,  iv.  21,  71;  iv.  24;  bicolor, 
iv.  71  ;  Hendersonii,  iv.  48  ;  iv. 
72,  96,  114;  house  most  suitable 
for,  v.  180  ;  v.  179,  72,  95,  144, 
92  ;  picturata,  v.  68  ;  Pressii 
rosea,  v.  1 7 1 ;  method  of  grafting, 
vi.  93,  112;  vi.  Ill;  elata,  vn. 
92;  Donoklaerii,  vii.  92;  tricolor, 
vii.  92;  management  of,  vii.  92 ; 


viii.  54;  Albertii,  viiL  53;  Lowii, 
X.  95 ;  their  flower-buds,  to  thin, 
xii.  168;  Low's  jubilee,  xii.  94; 
BeatUe  8uprime,Tdu.  71 ;  remarks 
on  the,  xiii.  109;  xiii.  109,  110; 
planting  out  under  glass,  xiii. 
110;  xiii.  Ill;  to  have  in  flower 
at  any  time,  xiii.  112;  japonica, 
xiv.  68;  miniata,  xiv.  169;  reti- 
culata, xiv.  93;  value  of,  in  win- 
ter, xiv.  1 37  ;  fine  var.,  xv.  95  ; 
miniata,  xv.  257 
Campanula  Loreyi,  iii  117;  pnmila 
and  garganica,  iii.  143 ;  pyrami- 
dalis,  iii.  207;  ScUeuchzeri,  iv. 
190;  Portenschlagiana,  iv.  232; 
bart)ata,  var.  cyanea,  v.  1 6 ;  pyra- 
rnidahs,  v.  72;  Carolina,  vL  164; 

Punctata,  vi.  164  ;  fragilis,  var, 
irsuta,  xi.  25 ;  Caroliturf  xi.  25; 

grandis,  x.  31 ;  Lseflingii,  x.  92 ; 

ttricta,   xii.   245  ;   integerrima, 

xiL   245;    sylvatica,    xii.    245, 

246;  gentianoideSj  xiii.  7  ^gran- 

difiofu,  xiii.  7;  nobilis,  xiii.  142; 

lactiflora,  xiv.  215  ;  nobilis,  xiv. 

19  ;  grandis,  xv.  232  ;  nobilis, 

XV.  234 
Campbell,  Mr.,  on  the  Nepenthes, 

i.  58 
Camphor,  analysis  of,  xi.  156 
Campylanthera  Fraseri,  xii.  99 
Canadian  Dramodium,  iv.  66 
Canarina  campanula,  xiv.  42;  Isevi- 

gata,  xiv.  42 
Canavalia,  ii.  107, 110;  ensiformis, 

X.  165 
Candollea  tetrandra,  x.  237 
Canker  in  plants,  ii.  46 
Canna  gigantea,  indica,  coccinea, 

patens,  ii.  21 
Cantau  aggregatay  i.  27  ;  bicoloc, 

XV.  142,  219  ;  ffoUsiCyXl  238 ; 

pyrifolia,  xv,  164 
Canvas    coverings   for    screening 

frames  from  frost,  vii.  88;  useful 

in  warding  oif  rain,  vii.  264 
Capparideee,  culture  of,  L  122 
Capparis  segyptica,  xv.  255  ;  hete- 

racantha,   Uucophylla,    sodaba, 

spinosa,  xv.  255 
Cape  heatiis,  culture  and  propaga- 
tion of,  i.  113 
Cape  bulbs,  ii  270 
Caprifolium   hispidulum,  ii.  113; 

hybrid,  vi    140 ;    for  covering 

the  naked  trunks  of  trees,  vi.  14 ; 

hybrid,  vii.  166  ;  Youngii,  viii. 

181;  sempervirens,  grown  to  a 

pole,  viii.  181,  xiv.  249 
Capsicum  ustulatum,  v.  1 97 
Captain  Mangle's  Rhodanihe,  iii. 

116,173;Rowe'sCamellia,iii.  101 
Caralluma  iimbriata,  i.  216 
Carambola,  xv.  229 
Carbon,  nature  of,  viii.   56  ;   its 

origin,  viii.  84  ;  proportion  con- 
tained in  the  air,  viii.  1 05 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  how  formed, 
viU.  129 


Carbonised  water,  xi.  129 

Carbonic  acid,  the  abaorplion  of,  a 
primary  office  of  leaves,  xL  35  ; 
to  produce,  xL  178  ;  an  atmo- 
sphere of,  contained  in  every 
fertile  soil,  xi.  250 

Carbon,  xi.  178;  how  received  into 
the  system  of  plants,  xi.  230 

Cardamine,  culture  of  the  genus, 
ii94 

Carica  citrifonnis,  v.  43 

Carnation,  cultivation  of,  L  68  ; 
Fletcher's  Duke  of  DevoDshire, 
Doncklearii,  ii.  262,  210  ;  Queen 
of  Sheba,  ii  210  ;  Pugli's  Lady 
Hill,  and  Hogg's  O>lonel  of 
the  Blues,  iii  262 ;  BertnDd, 
Prince  de  Nassau,  Bijou  de 
Clermont,  in.  214  ;  removing 
young  plants,  iv.  48  ;  sowing 
seed,  iv.  96,  192 

Carolina  gardoquia,  iii  243 

Caryophyllese,  ii.  210,  263 

Casque- wort,  Baners,  xiv.  49 

Casselia  integrifolia,  xv.  75 

Cassia  glandulosa,  ii  260 

CasUe  Eden  Dean,  ii  215 

Catalpa,  u.  226 

Catasetum,  ii.  1 33 ;  luridum,  iv.  45 ; 
V.  258  ;  atratum,  v.  258,  vi.  140; 
integerrimum,  vii.  210  ;  longifo- 
lium,  vii.  212  ;  maculatnm,  vii. 
237  ;  Russellianum,  vii.  40 ;  ca\~ 
losum,  viii.  18  ;  citrinum,  viii. 
214  ;  comutum,  viii.  18  ;  del- 
toideum,  viii  189;  laminatnmy 
viii.  189  ;  laucifenim,  viii  18  ; 
Trulla,  viii.  140  ;  planiceps,  x. 
47;  viridi-flavum,  x.  117 ;  naso, 
xi.  237  ;  saccatum,  xii  262  ; 
calloBum,  var,  grandiflorum,  xiii 
69  ;  serratum,  xiv.  115 

Cutchfty,  showy,  x.  219 ;  xv.  261 

Cattleya  intermedia,  i  151 ;  ii  1  .^4 ; 
labiata,  iii  167  ;  guttata,  iv.  21 ; 
probable  new  species,  iv.  96, 
235  ;  labUta,  iv.  121,  166,  235  ; 
iv.  122  ;  crispa,  iv.  166  ;  Uarri- 
Bonise,  iv.  247  ;  Uarrisonise,  var. 
alba,  V.  188  ;  Mosase,  var,  260  ; 
crispa,  V.  5;  Mossiv,  v.  187, 
259  ;  Perrinii,  v.  18  ;  pumila,  v. 
139  ;  culture,  v.  5,  83  ;  bicolor, 
vi.  236 ,  citrina,  vi  187 ;  guttata, 
var.  Russelliana,  vi  19  ;  Ao- 
landiie,  vii  185;  labiata,  var, 
atropurpurea,  vii  73  ;  Mossit, 
vii.  73 ;  treating  newly  imported, 
vii.  74  ;  Acbuidise,  viii.  214  ; 
bicolor,  viii  214;  citrina,  viii 
214  ;  guttata,  var.  Russelliana, 
viii.  262  ;  Harrisonise,  var.  alba, 
viii.  262 ;  Candida,  ix.  262 ;  granu- 
losa, ix.  20  ;  superba,  ix.  263, 
265 ,  marginata,  x.  262,  265  ; 
intermedia  variegata,  xi.  115; 
Skinneri,  xi  193  ;  superba,  xi. 
90  ;  new  variety,  xi.  93  ;  granu- 
losa, var.  Russelliana,  xii.  260  ; 
vara,  xii.  262  ;  Giahami,  xii.  1 : 
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intermedia,  var,  anffutlifolia,  xiii. 
5  ;  Lemoniana,  xiii.  163 ;  inax- 
ima,  xiii.  21;  Petrinii,  xiii.  6  ; 
biilbosa,  xiy.  188,  xv.  49  ;  ci- 
trina,  xiy.  142, 1 90 ;  new  epecies, 
xiv.  141 ;  Skinneri,  xiv.  19,  xv. 
95  ;  Buperba,  xiv.  142 

Catkin,  description  of  a,  viL  161 

Cavanillea,  CoUomia,  iiL  70 

Caybu  Swa,  xiv.  8 

Cayenne  cherry,  xv.  64 

Ceanothus  azureus,  ii.  74  ;  collinus, 
vi.  140  ;  pallidua,  vii.  89,  xv. 
211  ;  thyrsiflorus,  xi.  164,  xv. 
211  ;  divaricatiu,  xi.  164 

Cedronilla  pallida,  xiii.  115 

Celastrus,  ii.  1 09 

Celebes  mangoeteein,  xv.  206 

Cellular  tissue,  xi.  105 

Cel8'8Hovea,iii.241 

Centaurea  depressa,  v.  161  ;  pul- 
chra,  vii.  114 

Centradenia  rosea,  x.  92,  101;  its 
treatment,  x.  102 

Centropogon  fastuosam,  xii  46, 
273;  Surinam,  xiii.  149;  suri- 
namensis,  xiii.  149, 273,  xv.  8, 1 1 

Centroaema  coccinea,  xi.  121 

Ceradia  furcata,  xv.  91 

Ceratocbilus  oculatus, 

Cerbera  frmHcosOf  xiii.  70 

Cephalanthus  occidentalis,  iv.  191 

Cephalotus  follicularis,  i.  59,  iL  1 15 

Cerasus  japonica  plena,  xiv.  115 

Cereus  Napoleonis,  iii.  44  ;  serpen- 
tinus,  iv.  89  ;  senilis,  iv.  213  ; 
pentalophus,  var.  subarticulatus, 
V.  113  ;  specioBissimus,  v.  134  ; 
speciosus    and    Jenkinaonii,   v. 
134  ;  latifrons,  vi.  186  ;  leucan- 
thus,  vii.  66 ;  Malliflonii,  vii.  21 0 ; 
A^lartianus,  vii.  17  ;    multiplex, 
vii.  89  ;  speciosisBimus,  var.  hy- 
bridos,  vii.  210 :  flagelliformis, 
vii.  226  ;   csemlescens,  ix.  45 ; 
flagelliformis,  ix.  188  ;    specio- 
sissimus,  var.,  ix.  213;  spccio- 
sissimus,  x.  163;  flagelliformis, 
on  grafting,  x.  164  ;  crenatus, 
xi.  139  ;  extensus,  xi.  42;  Pita- 
jaya,  xi.  115  ;  flowers,  to  pre- 
vent closing,  xiv.  76  ;  grandiflo- 
ras  Maynardi,  xiv.  75 
Ceropegia,  ii.  108;  stapeliformis,  iv. 
89 ;  elegans,  bulbosa,  iv.  1 68 ;  vin- 
ceefolia,vt  162  ;  oculata,xi.  140 
Ceroxylon,  or  wax  palm,  ii.  23 
Cestrmn  viridiflorom,  x.  143  ;  au- 
rantiacum,  xv.  256,  xii.  92,  214 ; 
roseum,  xii.  118  ;  aurantiacum, 
xiv.  77,  134  ;  berries  poisonous, 
xiv.  77  ;  Bushmen's  arrow-poi- 
son,  xiv.   78 ;    macrophyllum, 
xiv.  78  ;   orange-flowered,  xiv. 
77;  roseum,  xiv.  193  ;  tincto- 
rium,  xiv.  78 ;  venenatum,xiv.78 
Cetonia  aurata,  xiv.  71 ;  stictica, 

xiv.  71 
Chsenestis  lanceoLita,  xv.  21  ;  stri- 
.  gosa,  XV-  239 


ChsBtogostra  gracilis,  iil  1 16 

Chrenostoma  polyantha,  xii.  141, 
xiv.  139 

ChabrsBa  runcinata,  xi  234 

Chalky  soil  very  retentive  of  mois- 
ture, vii.  1 0 

Chalk,  detaching  it  from  soil,  vii. 
106  ;  natui-e  of,  x.  59,  xv.  250 

Changing  the  habitude  of  plants, 
xi.  14,  37 

Changes  of  elementary  substances, 
xi.  178 

Changeable-flowered  Alkanet,  iii. 
94 

Channels  for  hot  water,  xiii.  33,  34 

Characteristics  of  the  seasons,  xiv. 
175 

Charcoal,  value  of,  in  pot  culture, 
xii.  228 

Chairs  for  the  flower  garden,  i.  123, 
220 

Charlwoodia  australis.  iv.  44 

Chatsworth,  plant  stove  at,ii.  105; 
Emperor  fountain  at,  xi.  223 

Cheilccocca  apocynifolia,  xiii.  195 

Chelone  centranthifolia,  ii.  50  ; 
barbata  alba,  v.  1 39  ;  mexicana, 
V.  212  ;  L^onii,  viL  269,  xv.  234; 
obliqua,  vii.  149,  xv.  234  ;  mexi- 
canum,  xi.  189 

Chemical  agents  of  soil,  iv.  1 2 ;  not 
exerted  on  things  possessing 
vitality,  vii.  130 

Chemistry  of  nature,  v.  1 1 

Chemistry,  vii.  1 30  ;  utility  to  the 
gardener,  vii.  130,  xv.  106,  201, 
225,  248  ;  facts  in  horticultural, 
viii.  33,  55,  81,  105,  129,  153, 
177,  201,  223,  249 

Cherimoyer,  xv.  132 

Chenies,  Barbadoes,  xv.  78 

Chilodia  scutellarioides,  culture  of, 
V.  195 

Chimonanthus  fragrans,  ii.  35,226; 
grandiflora,  ii  35,  226  ;  iv.  144, 
192  ;  ix.  105 

China  asters,  iii.  120,  144 

Chinese  scarlet-flowered  Air  Plant, 
iv.  49 

Chinese  Aconite,  v.  3 

Chinese  roses,  directions  for  prun- 
ing, vii.  13  ;  kinds  suitable  for 
massing,  xiii  41;  situations  for 
masses,  xiii.  41  ;  iv.  96,  v.  72, 
120 

Chionanthus,  ii.  226 

Chirita  sinensis,  xi.  262 ;  zeylanica, 
xii.  213  ;  sinensis,  xiii.  117  ; 
zeylanica,  xiii  265  ;  sinensis, 
xiv.  65,  243  ;  Moonii,  xv.  166 
Chironia  pedunculariB,ii.  140  ;  tri- 
nervis,  iii.  149  ;  floribunda,  xi. 
237  ;  FiscJiMf  xii.  123  ;  flori- 
bunda, xii  123;  decussata,  xiii 
221;  frutesccM,  xiii.  221;  gluti- 
noea,  xiv.  165,  xv.  190.  245 
Chlidanthus,  ii.  70 

IChlora  exaltata,  xii.  70  ;  xiii  99 
Chlor»a  virescens,  xii.  213,  xiii. 
117;  chrysantha,  xii.  2 1 3 


Chloropliytum  fitted  for  suspension, 
ix.  136 

Chcenestis  lanceolata,  xv.  211 

Choisya  temata,  xiv.  225 

Chorilaena,  xiv.  225 

Chorizema  Henchmanni,  ii.  171  ; 
ilicifolia,  iii.  14  ;  rombea,  iii 
114  ;  Baxteri,  iii  114  ;  Hench- 
mannii,  iii.  114  ;  ovata,  iv.  95, 
119, 153, 154  ;  Uenchraannia,  iv. 
95,  233  ;  cordata,  v.  42,  68,  97  ; 
scorpioides,  v.  93 ;  varium,  vi. 
1 15,  176  ;  Dicksonii,  vii.  92,  viii 
173  ;  spectabilis,  viii  118  ;  va- 
rium, var,,  ix.  117;  cordatnm, 
ix.  161;  macrophyllum,  x.  119  ; 
spartioides,  x.  127  ;  spectabilis, 
xi  94  ;  oppontifolia,  xi.  171  ; 
triangulare,  xiii.  73  ;  triangulai*, 
xiii.  73,  XV.  257 

Chrysanthemum,  history  and  cul- 
ture of  the  Chinese,  i  187,  ii 
120,  144,  168,  192,  iii.  240,  264, 
iv.  96,  129,  168,  v.  120, 144,  vii 
191,  264,  xi  240,  xu.  119; 
dwurf  plants,  to  obtain,  xii  192, 
xiii.  273  ;  xiv.  44  ;  selection  of, 
xiv.  46 

Chryseis  compacta,  iv.  88 

Chrysiphiala,  ii.  70 

Chry»obaphu8  Boxburghii,  xi.  261 

Chrysophyllum  Cainito,  xv.  180; 
C.  jamalcensis,  xv.  181;  cueru- 
leum,  XV.  181 ;  C.  microphyllum, 
XV.  181;  microcarpum,  xv.  181 ; 
argenteum,  xv.  182;  angikstifo- 
lium,  XV.  183;  macrocarpum, 
XV.  183;  Michino,  xv.  182; 
monopvreum,  xv.  182 

Chrysorrhofe'  nitens,  vi.  258 

Chunduru,  xv.  89 

Chundum,  xv.  113 

Chusan  Daisy,  xiii.  273 

Chysis  aurea,  iv.  68,  71,  166,  v. 
140  ;  bractescens,  viii.  92 

Cinchona  longiflora,  xii.  238 

Cineraria  Waterhousiana,  iv.  219, 
220  ;  Hendersonii,  iv.  43  ;  the 
king,  V.  92;  hybrid,  v.  19  ;  hy- 
brids belong  to  the  genus  Sene- 
cio,  vi.  42  ;  Waterhousiana,  vi 
260;  hybrid,  viii   118,  ix.  71; 
splendida,  ix.  71;  Webberiana, 
ix.    125  ;    management  of    the 
genus,  ix.  126  ;  Lady  Prudhoe, 
xii.  149;   Countess  of  Zetland, 
xii.   149 ;   Emperor  of  Russia, 
xii  149 ;  Fairy  Queen,  xii.  149; 
sapphire,  xii  149  ;  criterion,  xii 
149  ;    Surrey  Hero,  xii   149  ; 
desirable,   xii.   149;    seedlings, 
xii  149,  150  ;  vars.  xiii.  94;  xiv. 
135 
Cinnamon,  i  147,  ii  168,  iv.  103 
Cinquefoil,  rusty-brown  flowered, 
V.  223;  Mr.  McNab's,  xiii.  219 
Circular    conservatories,    recom- 
mendation of,  viii.  257 
Cirrheea  Warreana,  and  other  spe- 
cies, i  15,  ii  135  :  td8tip.iii262 
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Girrfaopetalam  Medaeec,  ix.  ^6  ; 
auratum,  xi.  20,  117;  cande- 
labra, xl  117;  chinenBe,  xi.  117; 
fimbriatum,  xv.  189  ;  Thouar- 
Bii,  ▼.  44  ;  Cnmingii,  viii.  165  ; 
chmen8e,x.  237;  Thouarsii,  xiii. 
140 

Cistems  for  coiuenratories,  vari- 
0U8  deflcriptions  of,  viii.  259 

CiasoB  arborea,  xv.  187 

Cistus  spedosus,  iv.  213  ;  culture, 
iv.  183;  planting  in  beds,  ix. 
234 

Citrus,  culture  of  the  genuB,  I  88  ; 
japonica,xy.  164 

Clammy  iUitoca,  iii.  17  ;  Saracha, 
iii.  70 

Clarkia  guauroides,  iv.  90 

CleiBostoma  rosea,  vi.  189,  xiL  165; 
ionosmum,  xiv.  1 64 ;  spicatum, 
xiv.  140 

Clematis,  ii.  35,  107,  108,  85,  87; 
iii.  31,  168;  csenilea,  iv.  116, 
193;azureagrandiflora,iy.  119  ; 
Sieboldu,iv.  147,  213;  caerulea, 
v.  119  ;  coerulea  grandiflora,  v. 
93;  Sieboldii,  v.  119  ;  caerulea, 
vi.  116  ;  Sieboldii,  liaxxlihood  of, 
vi.  1 1 7 ;  gnifting,  vi.  1 1 9 ;  adapted 
for  attadiing  to  trees  and  shnibs, 
vi.  14  ;  montana,  vii.  210  ;  cae- 
rulea, as  a  dwarf  shrub,  viii. 
155 ;  Sieboldii,  training,  viii. 
156  ;  caerulea,  var.  grandiflora, 
X.  20  ;  montana,  var,  grandi- 
flora, xi.  21  ;  crispa,  xiii.  262  ; 
Jlore  crispa,  xiii.  262  ;  caerulea, 
for  forming  a  bed,  xiv.  231  ; 
polypetala,  xiv.  25  ;  tubulosa, 
xiv.  19, 31 ;  glandulosa,  xiii.  165; 
glandulo9<iy  xiii.  236 ;  hexapetala, 
xiii.  188  ;  hexasepala,  xiii.  188  ; 
smilacifolia,  xiii.  235  ;  amilaeina, 
xiii.  236  ;  mbpeliatay  xiii.  236 

Cleome  dendroides,  L  122;  culture 
of  the  ffenus,  i.  122 ;  iii.  24  ; 
oentrantnifolia,  iv.  167 

Clermontia,  xv.  12 

Clerodendron  speciosissimum,  iii. 
168,  217,  271  ;  squamatum, 
vi.  164  ;  speciosissimum,  viii. 
165;  squamatum,  different  from 
C.  speciosissimum,  viii.  165  ; 
splendens,  viii.  237;  Ksempferi, 
X.  189;  species  of,  x.  262;  cala- 
mitosum,  xi.  169  ;  foi*tunatmn, 
xi.  169;  iufortunatum,  xi.  91, 
169;  xii.  113;  xiv.  16;  fragraiis, 
xiv.  33  ;  squamatum,  xiv.  33; 
splendens,  xiv.  46, 103 

Clethra,  i.  233;  u.  88,  120,  244; 
quercifolia,  xiv.  93 

Clianthus  puniceus,ii.  169,  iii.  192, 
iv.  21,  134,  V.  108,  110,  ix.  82; 
cameus,  viii.  212 

Oimate,  its  influence  on  plants,  v. 
110,  131,  155,  179,  203,  vi.  33, 
89,  84, 107,  132,  155,  181,  204; 
vii.  136 

Climbing  plants,  iii.  96,  168,  216; 


stove  plants,  v.  113  ;  vi.  240; 
training  to  poles,  vi.  1 3 ;  circular  ' 
trellises  for,  vi.  118;  natural 
habitats,  vi.  14  ;  checking  Uie 
principal  shoots  of,  vii.  96  ; 
pruning  and  dressing,  vii.  216; 
roses,  hints  on  pruning,  vii.  13  ; 
plants,  superior  methods  of 
training,  viii.  64 ;  conditions  that 
affect  their  flowering,  viii.  65; 
plan  for  supporting  the  dwarf 
kinds,  viii.  254 ;  instructions  for 
managing,  viii.  143, 168 ;  keeping 
them  dwarf,  ix.  231 ;  flowering, 
ix.  252 ;  propagation  of,  x.  184  ; 
stove  pUmts,  xiv.  84,  105  ;  as 
bushes,  XL  37;  on  pruning,  xi. 
39;  cramping  the  roots  of,  xi. 
40 ;  layering  the  shoots  of,  xi. 
41 ;  natural  mode  of  training,  xi. 
207 ;  promoting  the  fertility  of, 
xii.  12 ;  Mr.  Hoare's  method  for 
the  vine  adaptable  to,  xii.  1 4 

Clintonia  pulchella,  iv.  145,  146, 
240,  V.  139  ;  white-flowered 
variety  of,  viii,  141 ;  xv.  9 

Clintoniacae,  xv.  9 

Clitoria,  ii.  1 09 ;  tematea,  vii.  147 ; 
fulgens,  xi.  121;  greater,  xiii. 
79  ;  tematea  major,  xiii.  79 

Clivea,  ii.  70 ;  nobilis,  iii.  72 

Clowesia  rosea,  x.  186 

Club-pod,  purple-stemmed  change- 
able. xiL219 

Coal,  different  kinds,  ix.  251 ;  the 
Moira  kind,  x.  34  ;  origin  of,  xi. 
250 

Coboea  scandeus,  ii.  35,  85,  87; 
flowered  Pentstemon,  iii.  70, 23  ; 
macrosteam,  vii.  41  ;  stipularis, 
viii.  116  ;  scaudens,  xii.  15 

Coburghia,  ii.  70;   coccinea,  viii 
92 ;  trichroma,  viii.  92 ;  humiiis, 
ix.  190  ;  versicolor,  x.  20 

Coca,  uses  and  propagation  of,  iii. 
34 

Coccoloba,  soil  for,  iii.  72 

Coccus  adonidum,  xi.  240 ;  hes- 
peridum,  xiv.  95 ,  patellaeformis, 
xiv.  95  ;  testudo,  xiv.  95 

Cochlearia  acaulis,  xiii.  212;  pu- 
silla,  xiii.  212 

Cockchaffer,  xiv.  71 

Cockroach,  xiv.  70 

Cockscomb  coral-tree,  iii.  1 75 

Cocoa-nut  tree,  culture  of,  iv.  40 

Codonopsis  lurida,  xi.  166 

Coelogyne,  it  133  ;  fuliginosa,  v. 
237 ;  Gardneriana,  v.  20 ;  macu- 
lata,  v.  257 ;  Gardneriana,  vi.  37 ; 
ooellata,  vi.  69,  92;  Wallichiana, 
vi.  25;  elata,  vii.  237;  aristata, 
viii.  235  ;  Cumingii,  viii.  116  ; 
flaccida,  viii.  45,  140;  fuliginosa, 
ix.  21;  cristata,  x.  70,  xi.  69; 
Cummingii,  xi.  237 ;  xii.  262  ; 
early  flowering,  xiv.  7;  ochracea, 
xiv.  1 9 ;  pnecox,  xiv.  7 ;  speciosa, 
xiv.  92,  165;  flaccida,  xv.  46; 
gpe,  nov.y  XV.  142 


Coelia  Bouerana,  ix.  142 

Coffaea  not  injured  by  a  low  tem- 
perature, V.  252 

Cogaifeira,  xv.  64 

Cold  frames,  pits,  Slc,  hints  on,  iv. 
216 

Cold,  its  nature  explained,  vi.  37 

Cold  winds,  effects  of,  on  plants,  rii. 
83 

Coldness,  comparative,  of  low  and 
elevated  tracts,  viii  36 

Colea  floribundi^  viii.  92 

Coleonema  tennUblia,  xL  45,  xir. 
227 

Coleus  barbatus,  viii.  92 

CoUania  Andinamarcana,  xiii.  187; 
dulcis,  xiv.  140 

Colliusia  bicolor,  iii.  141,  195,  iv. 
1 33 ;  heterophylk,  vi.  1 8 

CoUomia  Cavanillesii,  iii.  70 

Colocasia  odorata,  ix.  93 

Colophonia  zeylanica,  xv.  1 39 

Colours,  solar  light  the  cause  of^  r. 
182;  grouping  plants,  vii.  167 ; 
produced  by  light,  viiL  225;  ia 
flowers,  X.  106;  xiv.  161 

Coltsfoot  blight,  ii.  42 

Columbine,  Mr.  Skinner^  x.  199 

Columnea,  ii.  108  ;  scandens,  iii. 
72,  192  ;  aureo-nitens.  iv.  92 ; 
Schiediana  and  splendens,  ix. 
135  ;  splendens,  ix.  263;  Schie- 
diana, ix.  31  ;  leaf-soil  adapted 
for,  X.  136  ;  splendens,  x.  5; 
ztbrina,  xii.  142;  Schiediana,  xiv. 
238 

Colutea,  ii.  227 ;  frutescens,  ii.  35 

Comarostaphylis  arbutoides,  x.  1 43, 
xi.  118 

Combretaceae,  remarks  on,  iiL  208 

Combretum  grandiflorum,  L  14;  ii. 
87,  120;  stove  species,  ii.  107, 
108;  grandiflorum,  ix.  169;  ma- 
crophvUum,  ix.  95 ;  broad- 
leaved,  xii.  103;  latifolium,  xii. 
103 

OombrOum  nutcropfiyliumy  lal,  103 

Combustion,  character  of,  ix.  249 

Combustion  probably  caused  by  the 
development  of  latent  hgfat,  viii. 
225  ;  its  connexion  with  elec- 
tricity, viiL  251 

Comesperma  gradlts,  v.  93,  145, 
vi.  43 

Commelina  tuberosa,  to  preserve 
in  water,  ii.  21  ;  coelestis,  iv.  131 

Common  Ladies'  Slipper,  iiL  247 

Comparcttia  coccinea,  vi.  1 9 ;  rosea, 
vu.  237,  viii.  238,  x.  1 ;  McaitL, 
xi.  189 

Composite  flowers,  structure  of, 
vii  161 

Composites,  ii.  262 

Compounds  found  in  plants,  xi.  153 

Conduction  of  heat,  viL  131 

Conifers  and  taxads,  xiii.  229 ; 
whence  come  the  terms,  xiii* 
229;  properties  of,  xii.  229;  un- 
favourable treatment  tliey  usually 
experience,  and  its  effects,  xiii. 
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230;  the  soily  Bituation,  &c., 
they  are  most  at  home  in,  xiii. 
232;  the  proper  way  to  plant,  xiii. 
233 ;  what  should  regulate  the  in- 
troduction of  to,  and  dispoeal  in, 
gardens,  xiii.  233,  234 ;  liberal 
treatment  neceaaary  for  when 
growing,  xiii.  258;  why  should 
be  planted  on  eleyations,  xiii. 
258;  the  way  affected  by  severe 
weather,  xiii.  259 ;  the  useful- 
ness of,  xiii.  260  ;  slightly  de- 
tailed account  of  some,  xiii  261 
Comostephium  pendulum,  xiy.  212 
Conduction  of  heat,  capacity  of 
several  substances  for  the,  vi 
36 
Conradia  floribunda,  xiv.  238,  xv. 

99,  142 
Conservative  walls^  their  nature 
and  usefulness,  vi.  60;  that  at 
Chatsworth  described,  vi.  61  ; 
plan  for  a  new  one,  vi.  61 ;  list 
of  plants  for,  vi.  63 ;  mode  of 
managing  them,  vi.  64;  xii  180; 
proper  site  for,  xii.  181;  formation 
of  border  for,  xiL  181;  proper 
time  to  plant,  to  train  plants 
npon,  &c.,  xii.  182  ;  protection 
and  winter  management,  xii.  1 83 ; 
suitable  situation  for  tender 
phmts,  xii  184  ' 
Conservatory,  vi.  14  ;  planting 
specimens  in,  vi.  13  ;  grouping 
plants  in,  vi«  184  ;  improper 
positions  for,  viii.  183  ;  most 
suitable  site,  viiL  185 ;  when 
high,  not  prejudicial  to  plants,  if 
well  glazed  on  all  sides,  viii  232; 
description  of  various,  xiii.  57, 
58,59 
Conservatoxy  plants,  propagation 
of,  ii.  15;  hmtso  n  planting,  v. 
181 
Constitutions  of  plants  generally 

similar,  vi.  85 
Convolvulaoese,  ii. 
Convolvulus  batata,  iii  199  ;  hep- 
taphyllus,    xiv.     140  ;   jabpa, 
xiv.    167 ;  Pintestnm,  iv.  236  ; 
minor,  iv.  190;  ocellatus,  xi.  21; 
Sibthorpii,    xi.   237  ;  bryoniee- 
folius,  vi  260  ;  pentanthus,  vi. 
219,  220 
Cookia  punctata,  xv.  261 
Cooperia^  chloroeolen,  iii  199 
Corbett's,  Mr.^  system  of  destroy- 
ing slugs,!.  16 
Corbularia  tenuifolia,  vi  91 
Corchorus  japonicus,  ii.  35,  xiv.  33 
Cordyline  Rumphii,  xiv.  65 
Coreopsis  tinctoria  atrosanguinea, 
ii  243;  coronata,  iii.  44;  diver- 
sifoiia,  iii  94;  fiUfolia^  iii  212 
CorethrostyloB  bracteatL  xi.  118, 

210 
Conns,  parts  of  the  stem  and  not 
of  the  roots  of  plants,  vii.  112; 
their  consistence  and  character, 
vii  113 
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Com  blight,  ii.  43;  flag,  branching, 
vi.  99 ;  flag,  remarkable,  vii. 
223 

Corolla,  distinction  and  variations 
of  the,  vii.  231 

Cornea  speciosa  grandiflora,  v.  20. 
conlata,  vi.  21;  Milnerii,  vi.  21; 
mfa,  vi.  260  ;  hybridising,  vii. 
80,  196;  longiflora,vii.  195, 196 ; 
bicolor,  vii.  45 ;  densa,  vii  45  ; 
pumila,  vii  45 ;  rosea,  vii.  45; 
tuigida,  vii.  45;  Hairisii,  vii.  79, 
80;  new  hybrid  varieties  of,  xi. 
273;  rubescens,  xii  77 ;  delicata, 
xii  77;  picta,  xii.  77;  ferruginea, 
xii  77;  pallida,  xii.  77;  Gaines' 
seedlings,  xii.  77;  xiv.  225;  alba, 
xiv.  147 ;  brilliant,  xiv.  147  ; 
delicata,  xiv.  1 47 ;  magnifica,  xiv. 
147;  new  species,  xiv.  47;  pul- 
chella,  xiv.  147;  roseo-alba,  xiv. 
147;  rubra,  xiv.  147;  seedlings, 
xiv.  147;  viridiflora,  xiv.  147, 
XV.  257 

Coryanthes,  ii.  1 35 ;  macrantha,  iii. 
95,  V.  31 ;  maculata,  var.  Parkeri, 
vi  212;  Fieldingii,  xv.  76 

Corycium  orobanchoides,  v.  186 

Corymbose  Witsenia,  iii.  269 

Corynocarpus  laevigata,  xv.  141 

Cofflooanthus  fimbriatus,  xi.  166 

Cosmelia  rubra,  iii.  44 

Cosmus  scablosoides,  v.  66;  tenui- 
folius,  V.  15 

Costus  speciosus,  iv.  245 

Cotoneaster,  ii.  227 

Cottages,  ornamental,  designs  for, 
i251 

Cotton  wool,  useful  to  protect 
embryo  inflorescence,  xiii  119 

Cotyledons  of  plan&,  office  of  the, 
ix.  59 

Couch-grass,  when  decayed,  forms 
a  good  soil,  x.  105 

Coverings  to  plants,  vii.  133  ;  to 
glass  roofs,  ought  not  to  be  in 
contact  therewith,  vii.  133;  excel- 
lent  mode  of  constructing,  vii. 
88,  134  ;  economise  heat,  viii. 
23,  240,  259,  264 

Cowa,  XV.  206 

Cowania  plicata,  iv.  21 1 

Cowitch,  culture  of,  iii.  20 

Cow  tree,  notice  of,  iv.  128;  vi  113 

Crambe  cordifolia,  viii.  1 65 

Crassulas,  culture  of,  vii.  256 ; 
capitata,  xiii  209 

Crataegus  oxacantha  rosea  superba, 
i  1 98,  ii  208, 227 ;  Douglassu,  iii. 
17;  microcarpa,  iii.  117  ;  hete- 
rophyllay  iii.  118 ;  orientalis, 
iii.  141;  platyphylla,  iii.  213; 
pyrifolia,  iii.  213;  odoratissima, 
ui.  236  ;  spatnlata,  iii  260  ; 
tanacetifolia,  iii.  236 ;  flava, 
var.  lobata,  iv.  65  ;  oxyacantfaa, 
var.  Oliveriana,  iv.  65;  glabra, 
T.  12  ;  crenulatus,  xi.  234  ; 
pyracanthus,  xi.  254 

Creepers,  list  of   hardy,  ii.   33  ; 

0  o 


greenhouse,  ii  85  ;  stove,  ii  107; 
attention  to,  iv.  120,  168 
Crescentia  Cujeste,  ii  261 
Crested  maxillaria,  iii.  19 
Crimson-lipped  Cattleya,  iii  167 
Crinis  peruvianus,  i  1 73 
Crinum,  culture  of  the  genus,  i. 
99  ;  longifolium,  to  preserve  in 
winter,  ii  21;    Commelini,  vii. 
45  ;  undulatum,  vii  93 ;  varia- 
bUe,  var.  roseum,  xi.  42 
Criorhina  narcissi,  xiv.  168 
Crisped-flowered  Oncidium,iii.  166 
Croci  autumnales,  xi  21,  xii  163 
Crocuses,  culture  of,  i  201 ;  species 
and  varieties  of  spring  enume- 
rated, i.  202  ;    curious  pheno- 
mena in,  ii.  22 ;  suaveolens,  iii. 
263  ;  receptacles  for  early-flow- 
ering,  viii.  17;   Adamicus,  viii 
116  ;  speciosus,  viii.  93 ;  suaveo- 
lens, viii.   93 ;   impropriety  of 
removing  their  leaves,  ix.  96  ; 
insularis,  x.  92;  Cartwrightianus, 
xi.  21 ;  longiflorus,  xi.  21 ;  odo- 
rus,  xi  21;  PaUaaianus,  xi.  21; 
pulchellu8,xi.  21;  Thomasianus, 
xi  21 ;   damascenusy  xii.   163  ; 
hygantimUf  xii   163 ;     Toume^ 
fortianus,  xii  163 ;  Cambessedict' 
nw,  xii.  163  ;  medifu,  xii.  163  ; 
pyrenana,  xii.  163 ;  Cartwrigfttion 
nu8^  xii  163;   var.  creticut,  xii 
163;  Chuianw^  xii  163;   xiv. 
66  ;  byzantinus,  xiv.  66  ;  chry- 
santhus,  xiv.  66  ;  nivalis,  xiv. 
66  ;    Sahmannianus,  xiv.   66  ; 
veluchensis,  xiv.  66  ;  xv.  46 
Crosley,  J.  T.  Esq.,  hot  water  ope- 
rating  in  the  hothouse  of,  ii  64 

Crotahma  1  xii.  165;  acit' 

minata  f    xiii.  223  ;    anffuloaoy 
xiii.  223;    candea,  xiii   223; 
verrucosa^  xiii.  223  ;    warted, 
xiu.  223 
Crowberry-leaved  Berberry,  iii.  261 
Crowea  aUigna,  v.  260  ;   broad- 
leaved,  xiv.  222  ;  latifolia,  xiv. 
222  ;  saligna,  xiv.  42 
Cron-ned  Coreopsis,  iii  44 
Crucianella  stylosa,  v.  212,  233 
Cruikshanks  on    heating    by  hot 

water,  ii.  249 
Crybe  rosea,  iii.  1 68 
Cryptandra  suavis,  xi  235  ;  uni- 

flora,  xii.  43 
Cryptomeria  iaponica,  xiii.  273 
Cultivation  of  Viola  tricolor,  iii.  5  ; 
of  plants,  the  old  system  com- 
parod  widi  the  modem,  vi.  249 ; 
dissimilarity  caused  by  superior, 
vii.  173 ;  difference  between  an- 
cient and  modem,  ix.  36  ;  xii. 
135,  184  ;  protrusion  of  roots 
through  the  bottom  of  pots,  xii 
1 84  ;  to  prevent  at  the  time  of 
potting,  xii.  184 ;  proper  floor 
to  place  plants  upon  in  the  open 
air,  xii  185  ;  choice  of  situation 
for,  xii  187 ;  of  the  genub  Papa- 
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ver,  iii.  1 1 ;  Ilydmngea  hortenBis, 
iii.  1 3 ;  electro,  ftttentian  directed 
to,  xiii.  ]  31 

Cultural  chemistry,  xt.  20\,  225, 
248 

Cummingia  trimaculata,  xL  127  ; 
best  way  to  treat,  xi.  128 

Cunninghamia,  propagation  of,  ii. 
212 

Coimiiighain's  Acacia,  iii.  145 

Cupani's  Squill,  iii.  215 

Cophea  Melyilla,  viii.  197  ;  Btrigu- 
UMa,  xi.  166,  241  ;  broad-cen- 
ter*d,  xiii.  267  ;  cordata,  xiii. 
21,  165  ;  miniata,  xiii.  117;  pla- 
tycentra,  xiii.  142,  267,  xv.  257; 
p*Ufifioray  xiii.  68  ;  strigillosa, 
xiii.  68;  miniata,  niv.  101;  ver- 
milion-flowered, xiv.  101 ;  pur- 

■  purea^  xv.  215  ;  silenoides,  xv. 
94 

Cuprana  Japonica,  xiii.  273 

Curcuma  Roscoeana,  v.  260  ;  yii. 
1,  238  ;  species  of,  ix.  263 

Curled  Nightshade,  iii  1 

Cuirants,  red-flowering,  i.  3 ; 
changeableness  of,  i.  3  ;  yellow- 
flowering,  i.  4 ;  whitish-flowered, 
X.  55,  XV.  208  ;  double  bloody- 
flowered,  xii.  121 

Cursory  remarks,  xi.  114,  162 

Cuahion-lipped  Oncidium,  iiL  4 

Cuspariete,  xiv.  225 

Cuttings,  plan  of  a  house  for  strik- 
ing, i.  Ill  ;  propagation  by,  ii. 
240,  XV.  35  ;  excellent  mode  of 
striking,  v.  178  ;  speculation  as 
to  the  origin  of  propagation  by, 
vii.  202  ;  philosophy  of  the  pro- 
cess of  striking  plants  by,  ix.  81 ; 
method  of  raising  them  m  water, 
ix.  82  ;  where  to  strike,  xii. 
168 

Cut  flowers,  to  preserve,  xii.  109 

Cuticle  of  plants,  tissue  of  which  it 
is  composed,  vi.  180 

Cyananthus  lobatus,  xiv.  66 

Cyanothamnus,  xiv.  225 

Cyanotis  axillaris,  v.  260,  xii. 
262 

Cychnochis  Loddigesii,  i.  1 4  ;  ma- 
culatum,  ix.  215  ;  ventricosum, 
ix.  215;  ventricosum,  var.  Eger- 
tonianum,  xi.  21 ;  Egertonianum, 
f>ar.  virides,  xiii.  188  ;  Loddi- 
gesii,  xiii.  68  ;  stelliferum,  xiii. 
188 

Cyclamen,  i.  180;  Persicum,  ii.  24, 
48,  72,  88,  120  ;  roots  to  be 
turned  out,  iv.  144  ;  littorale, 
xiu.  236 

Cyclobothra  alba,  i.  98 ;  pulchella, 
i.  98  ;  ii.  120 

Cyclogyne  canescens,  vii.  117, 199; 
supposed  habits  and  requisite 
treatment  of,  vii.  200,  viii.  166 

Cycnoches  Loddigesii,  ii.  135  ; 
chlorochilum,  v.  260;  ventri- 
cosum, iv.  190,  vi.  189;  chloro- 
chilum, vii.    1 87  ;   maculatum. 


vii.  21.3,  ix.  216  ;  ventricosum, 
ix.  215  ;  Egertonianum,  x.  214  ; 
pentadactylon,  x.  92 

Cymbidium,  ii.  155,  181  ;  triste,  v. 
91  ;  iridifolium,  vi.  261  ;  pen- 
dulum,  vii.  115;  pubescens,  viii. 
163  ;  Devonianum,  x.  97  ;  pen- 
dulum, var.  brevilabrum,  xi.  1 1 5 ; 
giganteumt  xii.  241  ;  iridioides, 
xii.  241  ;  Mastersii,  xii.  213; 
gigantic,  xii.  241  ;  gigantenm, 
xii.  241  ;  ochroleucom,  xii.  44  ; 
wnbellattim,  xiii.  140 ;  Masters!- 
anum,  xiv.  47 ;  pendulum,  xiv. 
142  ;  ebumeum,  xv.  22,  146 

Cymbopogon  Schmnanthns,  xv. 
238 

Cyme,  the  disposition  of  flowers  in 
a,  vii.  162 

Cynoglossum  ooelestinnm,  vi.  163  ; 
longiflorum,  vii.  211 ;  slochidia- 
tum,  viiL  68;  anchusoides,  ix.  70 

Cyphia  phyteuma,  xiv.  42 

Cypripedium,  ii.  156,  181,  206  ; 
calceoluSjiiL  247 ;  barbatum,  viii. 
166,  ix.  70,  xi.  69,  xiii.  140; 
Irapeanum,  xiii.  235  ;  javcmu 
cum,  xiii.  140 ;  i>ar».,  xiii.  71 

Cyrilla,  ii.  92  ;  pulchella,  iii.  14 

Cyrtanthu«,  ii.  69,  iv.  249 

Cyrtoceras  reflexa,  ix.  167,  ix.  167, 
xl  166 

Cyrtochilum  flavesoens,  ii.  1 35,  iv. 
212  ;  bictonensc,  v.  188  ;  Jnacu- 
latum,  V.  93,  186  ;  mystacinum, 
vi.  258  ;  filipes,  viii.  166,  259  ; 
maculatum,  different  varieties 
of,  viii.  45;  stellatum,  x.  119  ; 
maculatum,  var.  xi.  45,  xiv.  141 

Cyrtopera  gigantea,  xii.  241 

Cyrtopodium  Andersonii,  ii.  182, 
iv.  71,  xi.  69  ;  punctatum,  xl 
118;  punctatum,  xiii  133;  a 
flne  specimen  described,  xiii.  1 33 

Cystantlie  sprengelioides,  vii.  284 

Cytisus,  ii.  227  ;  raoemosus,  iv. 
118;  ^olicus,  iv.  16;  nubigi- 
nensis,  v.  260;  racemosus,  v.  93 ; 
rhodaphne,  117;  fliipes,  viii.  166 ; 
nigricans,  viii.  228  ;  Weldeni,  x. 
186  ;  spinosua,  xiii.  236 

D 
Dahlias,    i.   104  —  7  ;     Duke    of 
Sutherland,  ii.   209 ;    superflua 
Lavinia,  ii.  262;  iii.  24,  93,  96, 
120,  143,  264,  iv.  48,  96,  120, 
144,  V.  120,  144,  168,  216,  264, 
viL  216  ;  glabrata,  vii.  115;  viii. 
24  ;  ranunculoeflora,  xiiL  8  ;  gUh 
biUaria  multifiora,  xiii.  88  ;  89 
Dais  cotinifolia,  xii.  1 90 
Daisy  extractor,  i.  278 
Dalmatian  wall-flower,  iv.  232 
Damask   roses,  require  but  little 

pruning,  vi.  13 
Dancing  Bolbophyllum,  iv.  164 
Daphne  odorata,  var.  rubra,  iii.  45 ; 
indica,  var.  rubra,  vi.  261,  xii. 
263 ;  japonica,  viii  46, 175, 176, 


XV.  210  ;  Fortuni,  xiv.  47,  66, 
XV.  71,  211 

Darkness,  its  cfieets  on  plants^  t. 
112 

Darwin's  Botanical  Garden  notieed, 
ii.  195 

Datura  arborea,  ii.  22  ;  guayaqui- 
lensis,  iv.  90  ;  arborea,  xiiL  211 ; 
comigera,  xiii.  211;  /m/eaceiu^ 
xiii  21 1  ;  Gardneri,  xiii.  211 

Danbenya  aurea,  iii  19  ;  fnlva,  vL 
235 

Daviesia  ktifolia,  iv.  223  ;  ulidna, 
iv.  29  ;  pbysodes,  xiiL  163  ;  new 
species,  xiv.  117 

Day  my.  Dr.  Siebold*s,  r.  25 

Dean  of  Bianchester*s  death,  xiv. 
144 

Decaying  flowers,  importance  of 
removing,  x.  168 

December,  1845,  extraordinary 
mildness  of,  xiii  9 

Deciduous  shrubs,  iii  240  ;  plants 
best  fitted  for  naturalization,  viii. 
14,62 

Decomposition  of  vegetables,  v.  1 1 ; 
caused  by  heat,  vi.  33,  34 

Delicate  lonopsis,  iv.  1 8 

Delissese,  xv.  1 1 

DelLsssea,  xv.  12 

Delphinium  cheilanthum  multiplex, 
ii.  241,  iii.  16  ;  densiflomm,  iii. 
45 ;  moniBforrae,  iii.  77  ;  ni»- 
crostachyum,  iii.  167  ;  tenoissi. 
mum,  iv.  41  ;  montanum,  iv.  67; 
Barlowii,  iv.  88,  167  ;  interme- 
dium, var,  pallidum,  iv.  163 ;  in- 
termedium, var.  coerulescens,  iv. 
209  ;  Bariowii,  v.  265  ;  inter- 
medium,  var.  sapphirinum,  v. 
233  ;  decorum,  vii.  260  ;  sineose, 
origin,  habit,  and  treatmoit  of, 
vii.  172  ;  sinense,  var.  flore 
pleno,  vii  171,  172;  cseroletun 
gran^orum,  xiv.  165 

Dendrobium,  culture  of  the  genns, 
I  15  ;  fimbriatum,il  172  ;  mos- 
chatum,il  136, 1 72  ;  Harrisonice, 
il  196  ;  cuprenm,  il  211 ;  den- 
siflonmi,  iv.  21  ;  Pierardii,  pul- 
chellum,  iv.  70 ;  moechatum, 
&c.,  iv.  119  ;  aggregatom,  v.  66, 
92  ;  amplum,  v.  237  ;  auream, 
V.92 ;  densiflomm,  v.  121;  fim- 
briatum,  v.  67  ;  Gibsonii,  v.  169, 
211  ;  moachatum,  v.  140  ;  no- 
bile,  V.  67, 92 ;  secundum,  v.  92 ; 
83,  121,  122  ;  enimenatom,  vi. 
90 ;  formoBum,  vL  49 ;  Jenkinaii, 
vi.  163  ;  longioomu,  vi.  21 ;  ma- 
crochilum,  vl  91  ;  nobile,  vi.  44  ; 
Paxtoni,  vi.  169 ;  pulchellum, 
vi.  91  ;  sulcatum,  vi.  19  ;  tereti- 
foHum,  vi.  70 ;  culture  of  the 
genus,  vi.  50;  divisions  of  the 
genus,  vl  145;  aggregatom,  vi. 
1 45 ;  aureum,  var.  pidlidum,  vi. 
90  ;  Cambridgeanum,  vl  265 ; 
chrysanthum,  vl  213;  alpestre, 
vii.  187  ;  amplum,  vii.  121 ;  pe- 
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collar  chancter  of,  vii.  122 ; 
anreimiy  ffar.  pallidum,  lii.  20  ; 
calceolajpe,  vii.  117;  cceriilesceDs, 
▼ii.  46  ;  cupreiim,  viL  117  ;  de- 
uadans,  vii.  238  ;  Devonianam, 
vii.  169  ;  best  cultivated  in  bas- 
kets, vii.  170  ;  fimbriatum,  re- 
markably proUfic  specimen  of, 
vii.  69  ;  macropbyllum,  vii  68, 
93 ;  moschatum,  viL  117;  nobile, 
vii.  7  ;  difTerenee  in  the  culture 
of  young  and  old  plants  of,  vii. 
8;  revolutum,  vii.  213;  diver- 
sity of  habitude  in  the  species 
of,  vii.  121 ;  anosmum,  xii.  142 ; 
amoenum,  xii.  142  ;  limbriatum, 
var.  oculatnm,  xii.  116;  Captain 
King's,  xiL  97  ;  Kingianum,  xii. 
46,  97.  260  ;  suitable  tempera^ 
ture  for,  xii.  98  ;  calaraiforme, 
viii  46  ;  discolor,  viii  46,  95, 
212  ;  elongatum,  viii.  46  ;  fim- 
briatum, appropriate  way  of 
growing,  viii.  157  ;  Heyneannm, 
viii.  70  ;  macrophyllum,viii.  97; 
its  culture,  viiL  98  ;  pulchellum, 
var,  95  ;  sulcatum,  viii.  189  ; 
denudans,  ix.  22  ;  discolor,  ix. 
20 ;  macranthum,  ix.  238  ;  no- 
bile,  ix.  22  ;  Pierardii  latifolium, 
ix.  95 ;  undulatum,  ix.  20  ; 
aqueum,  x.  237 ;  crumenatum, 
X.  189  ;  cucumerinum,  x.  165  ; 
rfaombeum,  x.  68  ;  Buckeri,  x. 
260  ;  sanguinolentum,  x.  20  ; 
taurinum,  x.  143,  217  ;  its  cul- 
ture, X.  218;  lemulum,  xi.  69  ; 
amsenum,  xi.  166  ;  compressum, 
xi.  235 ;  Dalhousieanum,  xi.  145; 
way  to  manage,  xi.  146  ;  Devo- 
nianum,  xi.  118  ;  Heyneanum, 
«ar.,  xi.  118  ;  linguceforme,  xi. 
45  ;  pulchellum  purpureum,  xi. 
94  ;  Becundum,  var.,  xi.  189  ; 
xiii  165  ;  aduncum,  xiii.  69  ; 
Dalhousieanum,  xiii.  43  ;  hyme- 
nophyllum,  xiii.  142  ;  anosmum, 
xiv.  93,  XV.  97  ;  chrysotoxum, 
xiv.  164  ;  EgertoniiB,  xiv.  164  ; 
heterocarpum,  xiv.  68  ;  KuhUi, 
3UV.  213;  mesochlorum,  xiv. 
164  ;  new  species,  xiv.  66, 117  ; 
^eciosum,  xiv.  47 ;  triadenium, 
xiv.  66  ;  Veitchianum,  xiv. 
115;  Farmeri,  xv.  241;  spe. 
nov„xy,  95,190;  sanguinolentum, 
XV.  190 
Dendrochilum  filiformis,  viii.  189 
Dense-flowered    Dendrobium,    iil 

45  ;  Oleander,  iii.  73 
Design  for  a  flower  stand,  ii.  23 
Desmodium  Canadense,  iv.  66 
Deterioration  of  soil,  its  causes,  v. 

206 
Deutzia,  ii.  227  ;  scabra,  iv.  113, 
189  ;  perfectly  hardy,  v.  95  ; 
canescens,  vi.  70  ;  corymbosa, 
vii.  18,  XV.  208 ;  to  flower  freely, 
viii.  157 
Developments  of  plants  not  for- 


tuitous, vi.  58,  ix.  33 ;  Mr.  Main's 
theory  of,  ix.  58 

Dews,  origin  of,  vi.  35,  x v.  129, 153 

Dianthus  barbatus,  or  Sweet  Wil- 
liam, t  67  ;  hybridus,  or  mule 
pink,  L  67  ;  caryopbyllus,  or  car- 
nation, i.  68 ;  plumarius,  or  com- 
mon garden  pink,  L  74  ;  caryo- 
phyllus,  var,  Emmeline,  iii.  18  ; 
Frederica,  iii.  18, 120 ;  superbus 
flore  plenus,  iv.  213  ;  Bisignani, 
v.  138;  Uendersoni,  xiii.  189, 
xiv.  126 

Diary,  its  value  to  a  young  gar- 
dener, vi.  230 

Diastema  ochroleuca,  xiii.  212 

Dichorizandra  thyrsi  flora,  iii.  127; 
ovalifolia,  xii.  142,  xV.  5,  239 

Dicripta  bicolor,  viii.  262 

Dictamneee,  xiv.  227 

Didymeria,  xiv.  225 

Didymocarpus  crinitus,  xiii.  142 

Dielytra  spectabilis,  xiv.  66,  xv. 
46,  127,  233 

Diervilla,  xiv.  249 

Diffbsion  of  seed,  iii.  161 

Digging,  advantages  of  frequent,  v. 
239 

Digging  borders,  propriety  of  it 
discussed,  x.  264 

Digitalis,  hints  on  the  genus,  iii.  43; 
chinenns,  xiii.  70  ;  lutea,  var. 
fucata,  ix.  46  ;  purpurea,  var. 
suMrba,  x.  29  ;  places  in  which 
it  should  be  grown,  x.  30,  xv.  234 

Diglottis,  xiv.  223 

Dillenia  speciosa,  xiv.  83 

Dillwynia  glycinifolia,  iv.  99  ;  da- 
vata,  vii.  117  ;  speciosa,  vii.  27  ; 
clavata,  xi.  5,  xv.  256  ;  its  cul- 
tivation, xi.  6  ;  tenuifolia,  xi.  94 

Dimocarpus  longana,  xv.  85  ;  lit- 
chi,  XV.  85  ;  nephelium,  xv.  85  ; 
crinita,  xv.  86 

Dinosa  muscipula,  its  peculiar  irri- 
tability, i.  54 ;  experiments  upon, 
by  Mr.  Kni^t,  i.  61  ;  Dr.  Bar- 
ton^s  opinion  respecting,  L  62, 
81252 

Dioscorea  sativa,  noticed,  iii.  200  ; 
akta,  iii.  200 

Diosma,  xiv.  227 

Diospyros  sapota,  x.  21 

Diplacus  punioeus,  vL  140 ;  culture 
of,  vi.  222 

Dipladenia  crassinoda,  xi  237  ;  ace 
Bchites ;  thick-jointed,  xii.  25  ; 
crassinoda,  xii.  25  ;  how  to  treat, 
xii  26 ;  crassinoda,  xiv.  107  ; 
nobilis,  xiv.  238;  splendens,  xiv. 
106 

Diplolsena  Dampierii,  vii.  142, 
viii.  260,  xi.  22 ;  xiv.  225  ;  an- 
gustifolia,  xi.  22 

DiplopappuB  incanus,  ii.  49 

Diplopeltis  Hugelii,  vii.  18,  xi.  212 

Dipodium  punctatum,  iv.  189 

Dipsacus  fullonum,  i.  60 

Dipteracanthus,  xiv.  30 ;  scandcn^, 
xiv.  68,  92 


Diss,  ii.  157, 182 ;  comuta,xi.  140; 
grandiflora,  xi.  91 

Disbudding  flowering  plants,  hints 
on,  X.  61 

Diq§ases  and  affections  of  plants, 
xiii.  201  ;  what  they  consist  of, 
xiii.  201 

Disocactus  biformis,  xii.  44 

Dissemma  auratUia,  xiL  44 

Distinctions  betwixt  plants  and 
animals,  i.  32 

Diuri8,ii.  157, 182  ;  fllifolia,  vii.  43 

Dodecatheon  integrifolium,  v.  16 

Dorabeya  erythroxyla,  xv.  23 

Dombrowskya,  xv.  9 

Doncklaer's  Japan  Camellia,  iii. 
142 

Poncklaeria  diversifolia,  x.  70 

Dortmannia,  xv.  10 

Doryanthes,  ii.  70 

Double-lipped  Larkspur,  iii.  16 

Double  pots  recommended  for  par- 
ticular kinds  of  plants,  v.  177; 
flowers,  list  and  culture  of  hardy, 
X.  139 

Douglas  Thorn,  iii.  17 

Douglasia  nivalis,  iii.  236 

Douglas's  Limnanthes,  iv.  66 

Dove-plant,  xiv.  146 

Di-acaena  terminalis,  ii.  78 

Dracocephalum  altaiente,  xiii.  51  ; 
grandiflorum,  xiii.  51 

Diiigon's-blood  Palms,  xv.  235 

Dragon-tree-leaved  Adam's  needle, 
iii.  263 

Dragon*B  head,  great-flowered,  xiii. 
51 

Draining  flower  or  shrubbery  bor- 
ders, great  utility  of,  vii.  263 ; 
essential  in  ucclimatiziog  plants, 
vui.  13,  37,  62,  xv.  104 

Dr.  Bunges*  Scarlet  Campion,  iii. 
45 

Dr.  Gil)ies*s  flower  fence,  iii.  17 

Dr.  Wells  on  Dew,  xv.  130 

Dropmore,  pleasure  grounds  at,  de- 
scribed, xiii.  1 08 

Drosera,  the  supposed  irritability 
of  tlie  species  explained,  xiii.  62; 
peculiarities  in  the  time  of 
flowering  noticed,  xiii.  62 

Drummond's  Pink-flowered  Ver- 
vain, iv.  19;  Zephyranthes,  iii. 
95 

Dryandralongifolia,  iii.  171 ;  pteri- 
difolia,  iii.  212  ;  arctotidis,  x. 
166  ;  formoea,  xi.  187  ;  cardu- 
acea  angustifolia,  xiv.  188 

Drymonium  bicolor,  iv.  190,  v. 
18  ;  (1)  new  species  of,  xL  273  ; 
punctata,  xi.  116 

Dryness  indispensable  to  tender 
plants  in  the  winter,  viii.  1 2,  23 

Dryobalanops  camphora,  I.  243 

Dry  stove  plants,  ii.  53 

Ducts,  explanation  of  the  term,  xi. 
106 

Duke  of  Bedford^s  Oncidium,  ill  7 1 

Duramen,  explanation  of  the  word. 
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Dntrochet's  diseoTery  of  a  sap- 

pofled  nervous  system  in  plants 

noticed,  i.  31  ;  on  the  sleep  of 

plants,  ii.  80 
Duvaua  longifoUa,  x.  261 
Dwarfness,  a  constitnent  of  beauty 

in  plants,  vii.  99  ;  to  induce,  in 

plants,  xi.  40 
Dwarf  shrubby  plants,  xv.  259 
Dyckia  yarifloniy  ii.  210 ;  rariflora, 

ill  19 
Dysophylla  stellata,  xii  92,  xiiL  94 ; 

xiv.  271 

E. 

Eagle  Wood,  xr.  44 

Ear-leaved  Nemophila,  iii.  164 

Early  planting,  iii.  9  ;  training,  ix. 
39, 120 

Earths,  mode  of  analysing,  viiL  33 

Earwigs,  means  for  entrapping,  v. 
192 

Ebenus,  ii.  228 

Eccremocarpus  scaber,  ii.  37 ;  lon- 
giflorus,  ii.  37 

Ecneveria  racemosa,  iv.  116  ;  aen- 
tifolia,  ix.  116  ;  rosea,  ix.  93; 
secunda,  vii.  235  ;  treatment  of, 
vii.  256  ;  lurida,  viii  18  ;  pul- 
vemlenta,  viii.  189 ;  Scheerii, 
xiL  116  ;  gibbiflora,  xiii.  210 

Echinacea  Dicksonii,  v.  116  ;  in- 
termedia, xiv.  190,  XV.  97,  233 

Echinocactns  sessiliflorus,  iv.  89  ; 
mammillaiioides,  iv.  67  ;  Mack- 
ieanus,  iv.  68  ;    Eyriesii,  var. 

flaucus,  V.  138  ;  tubiflorus,  v. 
7  ;  graftmg,  v.  23,  69 ;  culture 
of  Uie  genus,  vii.  206  ;  corynodes, 
viii.  260  ;  centeterius,  ix.  238  ; 
tenuispinus,  ix.  190  ;  concinnus, 
xi.  235  ;  PenUandi,  xi.  262  ; 
oxygonuSyxlL  140;  myriostigma, 
xii,  188;  Lecanus,  xii.  213; 
multiflorus,  xii.  214  ;  pectinife- 
rus,  xii.  238;  hexsedrophorus, 
xiv.  164  ;  Williamsii,  xiv.  92  ; 
chloropthalmus,  xv.  142 

Echites,  i.  97 ;  steUaris,  ii.  107, 
109  ;  suberecta,  vi.  165,  vii.  101; 
atropurpurea,  ix.  199,  200; 
splendens,  ix.  261  ;  hirsuta,  x. 
47  ;  splendens,  x.  25,  26  ;  ca- 
raua,  xi.  213  ;  see  DiplacUnia  ; 
crassinoda,  xi.  237  ;  hirsuta,  xi. 
94  ;  splendens,  xL  213  ;  carassa, 
xii.  25  ;  crauinoda,  xii.  25  ; 
grandifioray  xiii.  103 ;  ape.  nw.y 
XV.  191  ;  Franciscea,  xv.  263 

Echium  giganteum,  v.  149 ;  pe- 
trseum,  x.  117  ;  xv.  259 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  its  effects  on 
flowers,  vi.  10 

Economy,  false  notions  of,  in  the 
construction  of  floricultural 
erections,  viii.  232  ;  of  heat,  vi. 
274  ;  of  manures,  xi.  108  ;  in 
floriculture,  x.  180, 228, 252 

Edgworthia  clirj'santha,  xiv.  213 

Edwardsia,  ii.  228  ;   chilcnsis,  iii. 


90  ;  graodifloia,  iii  90  ;  miero- 
phylla,  iii  91  ;  chrysophylla,  iii 

91  ;  myrtifolia,  iii.  91  ;  nitida, 
iii.  92 ;  denudata,  iii.  92  ;  Mao- 
nabiana,  vi.  162,  xv.  209 

ElKocarpus  peduncularis,  xiiL  188 
Eleagnus  parvifolia,  x.  238 
Electrical  fluid,  vii.  180  ;   wires, 
xiu.  153, 154 

Electricity,  viii.  57,  177,  224,  249, 
251  ;  its  agency  on  vegetation, 
X.  202 ;  its  influence  in  diemical 
phenomena,  xi.  178  ;  and  vege- 
tation, xiii.  129,  153  ;  xiv.  128 

Electro-culture,  xiii.  131 

Electronometer,  utility  of  the,  aiii. 
156 

Elegant  globe-flowered  Fuchsia, 
iv.  75 

Elementary  organs  of  plants,  xi. 
105 

Elements  of  vegetable  organisa- 
tion, viii.  55,  ix.  1 77 

Eleocarpus  cyaneus,  xi.  214 

Elephant's  ear,  scaly,  xii.  73 ; 
white  and  sciu^et,  xiii.  245 

Elentherine  anomala,  x.  261 

Ellis,  Mr.,  on  Dionoea  muscipulay 
1.61 

Elliottia,  ii.  92 

Embellia  grossularia,  xv.  187 

Embryo,  description  of  the,  vii. 
259 

EmmeUne  Piootee,  iii.  18        « 

Emperor  fountain  at  Chatsworth, 
xl223 

Empetrum  nigrum,  xi.  253 

Emphytus  fasciatos,  xiv.  71  ;  ni- 
gricans, xiv.  71 

Empleurum,  xiv.  227 

Endogenous  plants^  distinctive  fea- 
tures of,  vii.  37 

Enkiantiius,  i.  232  ;  ii.  228 

Enkianthus  quinqueflorus,  v.  127 

Entire-leaved  Siberian  Primrose, 
iiL  18  ;  Jaborosa,  iii  141 

Epacridese,  i.  53,  xv.  257 

Epacris  impressa,  ii.  97,  88, 144  ; 
Epacrideie,  ii  120,  144,  iii  1 15  ; 
impressa,  iv.  44,  69,  126  ;  vari- 
abilis, iv.  69, 126 ;  microphylla, 
V.  138  ;  cocdneus,  vi.  70, 123  ; 
impressa,  var,  parviflora,  vi  89  ; 
Craegii,  ix.  71  ;  hybrid,  ix.  22  ; 
new  species  of,  ix,  47  ;  grandi- 
flora,  X.  52  ;  autoninale,  xi.  195, 
196;  Cunningluani^  xi.  195; 
miniata,  xi.  1 4 1 ;  rtfulgenM,  xi.  1 95, 
variabilis,  xi.  46  ;  miniata,  xii. 
5  ;  prevalent  source  of  mischief 
amonest  the  tribe  of,  xii.  6  ; 
TermOion,  xii.  5 ;  dubia,  xiii. 
163;  hyacintiiiflora,  xiii.  71; 
new  variety,  xiv.  93  ;  Taunton 
hybrid,  xiv.  195;  Tauntoniensis, 
xiv.  1  d5 ;  campanula  maxima,  xv. 
166, 193  ;  bioolor,  xv.  166,  193  ; 
delicata,  xv.  166,  193;  andro- 
medeoflora,  xv.  166  ;  ape,  nor., 
XV.  166 


Epidendron  fragrans,  ii  21 7 ;  i 
petalonpi.  164, 136  ;  moscfaatmn, 
li.  241 ;    armeniacom,  iii  167  ; 
Skinneri,  iii  167;    bifidum,  iiL 
215;  semulum,  iv.  17  ;   macro- 
chilnm,  iv.  18 ;  Skinneri,  iv.  21  ; 
chloroleacum,  iv.  68  ;    biconni- 
turn,  iv.  95 ;  Imetrophyllom,  ir. 
119;  elongatum,  iv.  1 1 9 ;  biconm- 
tum,  V.  246 ;  floribmidum,  v.  44  ; 
ionosma,  v.  1 1 8, 164 ;  papilkMam, 
T.  18;   Schomburgkii,  v.  234  ; 
teDuiflonmi,v.  212  ;  tiwwililiim, 
▼.  66 ;  viridi-purpuremn,  v.  1 62  ; 
dioevatam,viJ91 ;  lentaginosnnvTi 
22;  macrochilam,vi.  44  ;  Schom- 
boigkii,  vi  70;   stenopetalmii, 
vi.  236  ;  armeniacnm,  viL  238  ; 
Boothianum,vii.  288;  cepifonne, 
vii.  18  ;  cinnabarinnm,  vii.  118  ; 
floribundnm,  vii  261  ;   glmma- 
oeum,  vii  18  ;  pipillosam,  vii 
143 ;   Parkinsoniaoum,  vii  41  ; 
Skinneri,  •  vii  30  ;    vitellinum, 
vii.  139  ;  a]atam,viii.  141;  calo- 
chocheUmn,  viii.  235  ;  Grahami, 
viii.  163  ;  phoeniceum,  viii.  190  ; 
cinnabarinum,  ix.  116;     lanei- 
folium,  ix.  213  ;  phoenicenm,  ix. 
97,  98;    ranifemm,    ix.    165; 
Sldnnerii,  ix.  22  ;  sdligerom,  x. 
119;      vitellinam,      x.      189; 
Schomburgkii,    x.     121,    122  ; 
ealodieilum,  xi    167 ;    macro- 
chilum  roseum,  xi.   243,  244  ; 
pterocarpum,  xi.  140 ;  radiatom, 
xi.  167,  210  ;    Stamfordianum, 
xi.   70 ;   vermcosnm,  xi.   189. 
235;    vitellinam,  xi.    49,    50, 
dipus,  xii  19;  radicans,  xii  145  ; 
rooting,  xii  145  ;  loogicoUe,  xH; 
140;    xiii    166;    wnbdUUMM^ 
xiii.  140  ;  verraoosom,  xiii  101  ; 
warted,  xiii  101  ;  plicatam,  xiv. 
1 40 ;  pumilum,  xiv.  7 ;  pyxifoime, 
xiv.  213  ;  aurantiacum,  xv. 

Epidendnm  grandiflontmf  xii  1 1 7; 
rJiizopkarHm,  xii.  1 45 

Epigsea  repens,  fitted  for  fanning 
a  bed,  ix.  230 

Epimedium  Musschianom,  vi  185 

Epimediom  macranthum,  iv.  18, 
V.  152  ;  violaoeum,  v.  68,  123 

Epipactis,  ii  182 

Epipactus  latifolia,  xv.  32 

Epiphora  pubesoens,  xi  70 

Epiphylla,  suspending  in  baskets, 
ix.  136  ;  leaf-soil  good  for,  x. 
137;  comprehensive  system  of 
cultivating,  vii  225 

Epiphyllum  splendidum,  i.  49 ; 
speciosom,  iv.  22;  Russellianom, 
vi.  88  ;  oxypetidum,  vii  186  ; 
spedosum,  vii  226 ;  beneficial 
effects  of  exposure  on,  vii.  228  ; 
purpurascens,  viii.  22,  80 ; 
tmncatum,  var.  violaceum,  viii. 
79,  80 ;  Russellianum,  x.  245, 
246;  Ruckeri,  xii  46;  coc- 
cineum  granditloruni,  xv.  239 
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Epiphytes,  on  growing  plants  as, 

siil7 
Episcia  bioolor,  xt.  189 
Eraothemum  albiflomm,  ix.  93  ; 
Yariabile,  ix.  75 ;  variable,  ix.  75 ; 
montannm,  x.  187  ;  pulchellmn, 
xi.  55  ;  fiava,  xl  210,  xiv.  134 ; 
strictum,  xIt.   171  ;    variabile, 
xil262 
Ens  in  Botany,  xv.  82 
Eremostachys  laciniata,  ni  214 
Eria  stellata,  iL  137,  iv.  234  ;  cal- 
]ofla,vi.  139  ;  ferruginea,  vi.  139; 
densiflora,  viL  188  ;  armeniaca, 
viii.  187  ;  bracteacens,  viii.  718  ; 
oonvallarioides,  viii.  260  ;  lon^^- 
labris,  viii.  118  ;  panicolata,  ix. 
71  ;  polyura^ix.  142  ;  floribnnda, 
xi.  91;   bractescens,  xi.   116; 
vestita,  xiL  91  ;    profusa,  xiL 
46  ;  Dillwynii,  xii.  140  ;  species, 
new,  xiv.  262 ;  convallarioides 
major,  xiv.  272 
Eribotry»  Japoniea,  iv.  1 1 1 
Erica,  L  113,  236,  u.  91,  260,  264, 
iiL  48  ;  chloroma,  v.  65  ;  florida, 
var,  campanulata,  v.  65  ;  shading 
beneficial  to  the  genus,  v.  156  ; 
causes  of  ill-success  in  cultiva- 
tion, V.  156,  204  ;    a  separate 
house  requisite  for  the  genus,  v. 
156;   tricolor,  var,  superba,  vi. 
3 ;   Banksiana,  vii.  243  ;  Jack- 
sonii,  viiL  149 ;    managing  the 

genus,  viii.  150  ;  Neillii,ix.  195  ; 
ybrid,  ix.  1 96  ;  Cavendishiana, 
X.  167  ;   cerinthoides,  x.  257  ; 
jasminiflora,  xi.  91  ;  Murrayana, 
xi.  77 ;   luurdy    species  of,  for 
winter  gardens,  xl.  253 ;  trans- 
parens,  vor.    blanda,   xii.    23  ; 
Cavendishiana,  xiii  3  ;  its  origin, 
xiii.  3  ;   imperialis,   xiv.    117 ; 
aristata,  xv.  1  ;  oocdnea  major, 
XV.  190;  ventricosa  grandiflora, 
XV.  190  ;  teediing  var,  xv.  263 
Erinus,  laz^flowered,  xv.  259 
Eriobotrya  japoniea,  xiv.  34 
Eriostemon,  buxifoUum,  cuspida- 
tum,  iv.   132  ;   buxifolium,  xi. 
165  ;  scabrum,  xl  190,  xiii.  127; 
intennedium,    xii   94  ;    rough, 
xiii  127;  xiv.  225;  nereifolium, 
XV.  95 
Erysimum  Perowskianum,  vi.  1 65 ; 

culture  of,  vi.  246 
Erythrina  cristagalli,  iii.  175  ;  as 
a  half-hardy  border  shrub,  viii. 
85  ;  Bidwilliana,  xiv.  66,  213  ; 
herbacea,  cristagalli,  lancifolia, 
XV.  51 
Erythrochiton  braadliensis,  x.  212, 

xiU.  117,  xiv.  223 
Erythronium  grandiflorum,ii.  262 
Erythroxylon  coca,  uses  and  pro- 
perties of,  iii.  24 
Escallonia  montevidensis,  ii.  51  ; 

Sulvemlenta,  iii.  17  ;  montevl- 
ensis,  vii.  137  ;  organensis,  xiv. 
20,  XV.  209 


Eschscholtzia  crocea,  iii.  49 

Esculent  roots,  iii.  199 

Esenbeckia  febrifuga,  xiv.  225 ; 
pilocarpoides,  xiv.  225 

Estate,  description  of  an,  xiii.  105 

Eucalyptus  splachnicarpon,  x.  21 3; 
Preissiana,  xiii.  262  ;  xv.  256  ; 
macrocarpa,  xiv.  272 ;  xv.  29, 
257 

Euchsetis,  xiv.  227 

Eucharidium  concinnum,  iv.  135 

Eucomis  punctata,  thrives  well  in 
an  open  border,  viii.  86 

Eucrosia,  il  70 

Eudiosma,  xiv.  227 

Eugenia,  Psidium,  iii.  72  ;  psendo- 
psidium,  xv.  64  ;  cauliflora,  xv. 
64  ;  dysenterica,  Michelia,  Jam- 
bos,  XV.  62  ;  myrtifolium,  xi.  82 

Eulophia,  ii.  158,  182  ;  cochleata, 
iv.  21;  macrastachya,  iv.  164 

Euonymus  japonicus,  xi.  22 

Euphorbia  fmgens,  culture  of,  iv. 
31,  236;  jacquiufeflora,  iv.  21; 
Bojera,  iv.  17  ;  punicea,  iv.  236  ; 
Jaquiniiiora,  v.  185  ;  rigida,  v. 
185  ;  veneta,  v.  42  ;  Bryonii, 
ix.  95  ;  jacquiniflora,  xiv.  133  ; 
splendens,  xiv.  133 

Euphoria  Litche,  xv.  85;  longana, 
informe,nephelium,pinnata,  ver- 
ticillata,  xv. 

Eurides,  ii.  70 

Euttoma  iiUnifoHwm,  xii.  70  ;  ex- 
altatum,  xii.  70,  xiii.  99  ;  tUenir 
foliwn,  xiii  99  ;  tall,  xiii.  99 

Eutaxia  pungens,  iii.  245 

Euthales  macrophyUa,  viii.  1 9 

Eutoca  viscida,  iii.  17,  iv.  165, 
285 ;  Menziesii,  iii.  142;  viscosa, 
iv.  116;  Wrangeliana,  v.  117, 
187,  199,  200,  iv.  165,  235  ;  vis- 
cosa, iv.  116 

Enryale,  characteristics  of  the 
genus,  V.  47 ;  amazonica,  xiv.  23 

Evaporation  occasioned  by  heat, 
vi.  86 

Evelyn,  John,  his  taste  for  gar- 
dening, iii.  40 

Evolvulus  cseruleus,  xiii.  166;  pur- 
pureo-ceemleus,  XV.  21,  166,  171 

Evergreens,  on  planting,  ii.  114, 
222;  to  be  pruned,  iv.  168;  im- 
portance of  light  in  the  winter 
season,  v.  250;  not  so  suitable 
as  deciduous  plants  for  natura- 
lising, viii.  14;  dwarf  sorts  for 
planting  on  lawns,  viii.  38;  ad- 
vantages of  pruning  in  summer, 
X.  167 ;  removal  of,  in  hot 
weatiier,  xiii.  178 

Everlasting  flowers,  remarks  on, 
V.247 

Exacum  tetragonum  bicolor,  xv.  21 

Excrementitious  slime  exuded  from 
the  roots  of  pUnts,  v.  206 

Exhalations    from     plants,    their 
causes,    channels,     and     conse- 
quences, vi.  86 
Exogenous  plants,  general  features 


of,  vi.  1 78 ;  direction  of  the  woody 
matter  of,  xl  35 
Exogonium  purga,  xiv.  227 
ExostemA  longiflorum,  xii.  238 
Exotic  plants,  advantages  of  devot- 
ing attention  only  to  one  or  two 
kinds  of,  v.  182;  importance  of 
commencing    to    protect    them 
early  in  the  autumn,  v.  251 ;  im- 
portance of  uniformity  in  the 
system  of  treating,  vl  167;  ne- 
cessity for  arranging  them  at  a 
proper  distance  from  each  other, 
vi.  119,263 
Exotic  shrubs  multiplied  by  graft- 
ing, vl  93 
Exotics,  aoclimatation  of,  viii.  60 ; 

proper  borders  for,  viii.  1 1 
Experiments,  value  of,  vi.  233 
Exposure  of  plants,  xv.  117 

F. 

Fabiana  imbricata,  vl  141 

Facts,  great  advantage  of  amass- 
ing, vii.  1 35 

Fagi — Kadsura — Akebi,  xiv.  115 

Fagopyrum  cymosum,  xiii.  115 

Fagreea  obovata,  xiii.  22 

Falcate-leaved  Sarcochilus,  iii.  71 

Fasciculated  roots,  described,  vii. 
112 

Fedia  graciliflora,  xii.  165;  grandi- 
flora, XV.  164 

Femandezia  lunifera,  vii.  213,  xl 
238 

Ferns,  stove  species,  i.  171;  man- 
aeonent  of,  iii  40  ;  adaptation 
of  leaf-mould  for,  x.  136;  man- 
agement, xl  84  ;  value  of,  in 
ornamental  gardening,  xl  85 ;  for 
rockeries,  and  covering  walls,  xi. 
86  ;  for  suspending  in  baskets 
amongst  Orchidaceee,  xl  87 ;  for 
undergrowths  in  conservatories, 
xi.  88;  routine  of  culture,  xi.  89 

Fem-leaved  Dryandra,  iii  212 

Ferraria  azurea,  v.  187 

Fertility  of  plants  occasioned 
mainly  by  heat,  vi.  132  ;  how  it 
is  fostered,  ix.  252 

Few-flowered  Dyckia,iil  19 

Ficus  stipulata,  iv.  227 

Fig  tree,  remarkable  eifects  of 
sudden  exposure  on  a,  v.  203 

Fire  heat  during  tiie  winter 
months,  v.  192,  252,  263;  hints 
on  the  employment  of,  vii.  24, 
72;  how  to  economise,  x.  228 

Fire,  nature  of,  ix.  249 

Fires  without  smoke,  v.  13,  80 

Fir  tribe,  botanical  characters  of 
some  of  the,  xiii  107 

Fischer's  Beffonia,  iv.  18 

Five  flowered  Gentian,  iii.  165 

Fixed  vegetable  oils;  analysis  of, 
xl  156 

Flat  Pea,  beautiful,  xiii.  195 

Flints  available  in  the  formation  of 
rockeries,  v.  229 

Floral  curiosities,  xi.  13 
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Floricultarey  economy  in,  x.  180, 
228,  252 

Florieultuna  Notices,  iii.  20,43, 68, 
70,  92,  94,  115,  117,139,  141, 
163,  165,187,189,211,213,235, 
237,  262,  263,  273,  vii.  17,  40, 
66,  88,  114,  139,  163,  184,  210, 
234,  260—2,  vui.  18,  43,  67,  91, 
139,163,187,211,235,259,273, 
X.  20,  46,  91, 117, 142, 165,  186, 
212,  237,  259,  xi.  20,  42,  68,  90, 
115, 139, 164,187.  210,234,260, 
273,  xii.  22,  45, 94, 118,141, 165, 
190,  214,  262  ;  for  Jaiiiuury,  xii. 
18  ;  Feb^  xii.  43  ;  Mar.,  xiL  69, 
91 ;  April,  xii.  91 ;  Mfty,xiL  115; 
June,  xii.  140  ;  July,  xii.  163  ; 
Aug.,  xii.  188;  Sept,  xii.  212  ; 
Oct,  xiL  237;  Nov.,  xii.  260; 
Dec.,  xii.  18;  xiv.  22,46,  65,91, 
115,  139,  164,  188,  213,  238, 
262,  272,  XV.  21,  46,  71,  94, 117, 
141,164,189,214,239,263 

Floricultural  CEconomics,  xL  108, 
184,256 

Florist's  Magazine  noticed,  ii.  208, 
210,260 

Flower-beds,  best  mode  of  filling, 
vii  95,  119;  plants  intended  for 
them  should  be  prepared  in  pots, 
viL  119;  dung,  cautious  use  of,  for, 
xii.  95;  moss,  as  a  covering  to 
prevent  evaporation  from,  xii. 
119;  arrangement  of,  xiv.  161 

Flower-buds,  advantages  of  remov- 
ing them  in  order  to  increase  the 
future  development,  viii,  72,  96, 
143 

Flower  Giarden,  plan  of  a,  L  1 54, 
184;  hints  respecting,  iv.  216, 
240;  plans  and  ornaments  of,  iv. 
257,  V.  136,  254;  designs  for,  v. 
136,  254  ;  hints  on  uie  plants 
most  suitable  for,  and  their  pre- 
paration, V.  255*,  hints  for  the, 
xii.  2.'i2;  conditions  suitable  for 
the  health  and  fertility  of  the 
plants,  necessary  to  provide,  xii. 
233  ;  the  proper  formation  of 
beds,  xii.  234 ;  deep  borders  in- 
jurious, xii.  235;  proper  aspect 
for,  xii.  236;  plants,  aptness  of, 
to  become  dry  in  spring,  previous 
to  being  planted  out,  xiii.  95;  the 
propagation  of,  xiii.  160 

Flower-gardening,  xiv.  158 

Flowering  plants,  rules  for  deter- 
mining the  merits  of,  vi.  66  ; 
means  for  inducing  a  more  con- 
tinuous development  of  their 
blossoms,  vii.  96  ;  the  matura- 
tion of  seeds  debilitative  to  most 
of  them,  vii.  96;  on  disbudding 
them,  X.  61,  xiv.  113;  trees, 
shrubs,  and  climbers,  the  prun- 
ing of,  so  as  to  produce  uniform 
fructiferousness  in  every  part, 
xiii.  23. 

Flower-plots,  the  effect  of,  to  ob- 
serve, xii.  215  ;  pots,  improve 


ments  in,  xiL  16  ;  distmguished 
by  numbers,  ii.  20 ;  improved 
kind  of,  V.  177 

Flower-stand,  iL  23,  89;  dcsi;^ed 
by  Mr.  Saul  to  form  a  pillar  of 
roses,  iii.  30;  design  for  a  new 
one,  iv.  59 

Flowers,  flashes  of  light  observed 
issuing  from,  ii.  193;  solar  light 
inimical  to  expanded,  y.  183, 
204  ;  distinct  organs,  vi.  132  ; 
influence  of  heat  in  their  pro- 
duction, vi.  13*2;  suggestions  for 
Sromoting  their  formation  and 
evelopmentj.vi.  134  ;  Uieir  size, 
.  form,  and  colour,  the  chief  cri- 
teria of  beauty  in  plants,  vi.  67  ; 
great  differences  in  the  mode  of 
their  production,  vii.  119;  shade 
useful  in  preserving  them  ex- 
panded, viL  119  ;  two  kinds  of 
beauty  in  them,  vii.  145;  import 
tance  of  plucking  decayed,  viii. 
143,  ix.  107;  treatment  likely  to 
produce  them,  ix  252;  influence 
on  colour  of,  xii.  8 ;  on  furnishing 
the  parterre  with  in  early  spring, 
xiU.  66  ;  what  to  employ,  xiii. 
66 ;  treatment  of  those  employed, 
xiii.  67;  of  Cereus  grandiflorus, 
to  prevent  closing,  xiv.  76 

Flower- vase,  design  for  a  cast-iron, 
V.  64 

Fluids,  heat  principally  instru- 
mental in  the  production  of,  vi 
35;  tlie  most  rapid  radiators  of 
heat,  vi.  86  ;  heat  always  resi- 
dent in,  vii.  82  ;  motion  of  in 
plants,  noticed,  xiii  129 

Flywort,  triangular-lipped,  iv.  17 

Fogs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  ii.  214 

Foliage,  functions  of,  xiv.  55 

Folium  petiolatunit  xi.  261 

Food  of  plants,  iv.  15  ;  prepared 
and  supplied  by  heat,  vi.  34  ; 
derived  frt>m  me  atmosphere, 
viii.  129  ;  alkalies  its  principiU 
source,  viii  154 

Foramen,  position  and  cluiracter  of 
the,  vii.  258 ;  its  nature  desciibed, 
ix.  10 

Forbes'  (Mr.)  mode  of  propagating 
Cape  heaths,  by,  i  1 13 ;  on  exotic 
pbmts,  ii.  13 

Forcing,  aerial  system  of,  xiv,  1 54  ; 
flowers,  time  for  commencing,  v. 
216;  exposure  to  light  necessary 
to  plants  intended  for  forcing, 
v.  192  ;  flowers,  hints  on,vi.  24; 
houses,  different  modes  of  heat- 
ing, i.  1 35 ;  management  of 
plants  in,  xi  60  ;  Pinks,  &c.,  iv. 
48  ;  plants,  chief  peculiarities  in 
the  practice  of,  vii.  240,  264  ; 
plants,  hints  on,  ix.  24,  72 ; 
plants,  general  principles  to  be 
regarded  in,  x.  264  ;  time  at 
which  it  should  be  commenced, 
viii.  216  ;  Roses,  &c.,  particulars 


most  to  be  regarded  in,  viii.  208; 
novd  plan  for,  viii  21 1  ;  Rosea, 
xiii.  33  ;  frame,  xiii.  34  ;  sag- 
gested  improvement  in,  xiii.  34 

Forests  of  North  America,  ii  165; 
manner  in  which  they  affect 
the  climate  of  any  disbict,  vi 
204 

Forget-me-not,  the  white-flowered, 
a  border-plant,  xi.  112 

Form,  the  science  of,  xi.  201 

Forsythia  viridissima,  xiv.  67, 115, 
188,  XV.  209 

Fountain,  the  Emperor,  at  Chats- 
worth,  xi  223  ;  at  Wilhelm's. 
hoehe,  xi.  226  ;  at  St  Cloud,  xi 
226  ;  at  Peterhoff,  xi.  226  ;  at 
Verailles,  xi  226  ;  remarks  on 
V.9 

Foxglove,  where  it  should  be 
grown,  X.  30 

Fragrant  Crocus,  iii.  263 

Frame  Pkuits,  iii.  264 

Frames,  management  of,  v.  264 ; 
advantages  of  growing  green- 
house plants  in,  \i.  201  ;  excel- 
lent method  of  elevating,  vi  264; 
best  adapted  for  growing  Cacta- 
ceee  in  tiirougfa  the  summer,  vii 
207;  also  for  Pelargoniums  at 
all  seasons,  vii.  33, 87  ;  excellent 
metiiod  of  covering  them,  vii  88; 
plan  for  elevating  them,  and  pre- 
serving them  dry,  vii  88  ;  best 
method  of  protecting,  ix.  212  ; 
tlie  use  of  them  for  growing 
plants  in,  economical,  x.  1 82 ; 
substitutes  for,  xi  71,  215  ; 
ventilation  of,  xi  114 

Francoa,  u.  24, 48,  72  ;  sonchifolia, 
i  254 ;  culture  of  ihe  genus,  L 
235 

Francisea  Hopeana,  i.  80  ;  latifo- 
lia,  viii.  260,  ix.  73 ;  its  manage- 
ment, ix.  74  ;  villosa,  ix.  63 ; 
hydrangseformis,  xi  141  ;  Poh- 
liana,  xi.  190  ;  acuminata,  xii 
239  ;  Pohliana,  239  ;  acuminata, 
xiii.  27  ;  acuminate-leaved,  xiii 
27  ;  augusta,  xiii.  189  ;  hydran- 
geceformis,  xiii.  43,  71, 121 ;  hy- 
drangea-like, xiii.  121  ;  Pohli- 
anci,  xiii.  27  ;  gracilis,  xiv.  262  ; 
hydrangeeeformis,  xiv.  68 

Frankinsana,  xv.  88 

Fraxinelhs  xiv.  227 

French  and  English  roses  to  flower 
late,  iv.  96 

Friability  of  soil,  iv.  1 1 

Friesia  peduncularis,  xiii  188 

FrittiUaria  ruthenica,  iii  214 

Frost,  importance  of  guarding 
against  autumnal,  iii.  240,  v.  215 ; 
mode  in  which  it  operates  on 
plants,  vi  87  ;  means  for  coun- 
teracting its  effects,  vi.  87  ;  rea- 
son for  its  destructivencss  of  ve- 
getation in  spring,  vi.  86  ;  the 
growth  and  decay  of  vegetable 
matters  suspended  by  it,  vi.  34  ; 


r 


mcxle  of  remedying  its  effects, 
Tiii.  64. 
Fruit,  constitueDt  parts  of,  vii.  258 
Fuchsia  globoea,  ii.  75  ;  culture  of 
the  genus  noticed,  ii.  85, 87, 1 92 ; 
Grooiniana,  iii.  262  ;    discolor, 
iii.  165  ;  macroetema,  var,  re- 
curvata,  iv.  17  ;  large  stamened, 
iv.  17  ;  globosa,  var.  elegans,  iv. 
75,  212  ;  Atkinsonia,  It.  190  ; 
globosa,  iv.  191 ;  arborea,  dimen- 
sions of,  ill  the  open  air,  y.  12  ; 
fulgens,  V.  17,  164  ;  culture  of, 
V.  222  ;  method  of  protecting 
the  genus,  in  the  open  ground,  v. 
251  ;  cylindracea,  well  adapted 
for  hybridisation,  vi  1 7 ;  fulgens, 
suggestions  for    treating  it  as 
Dahlias   usually    are,    vi.   46 ; 
farther  remariis  on  its  culture, 
vi.  273  ;  globosa,  var*  Devonia, 
vi.  237  ;  corymbiflora,  vii.  262  ; 
decumbene,  vii.  188  ;    fulgens, 
propriety  of  assigning  it  to  a  new 
genus,  vii.  182  ;  microphylla,  its 
affinity  with  F.  fulgens  in  the 
form   of  the  coroli*,  vii  183  ; 
Standishii,   its  combination    of 
the  characters  of  both  its  pa- 
rents, vii  183 ;    characteristics 
of  the  original  species  of,  vii. 
183  ;  instructions  for  hybridis- 
ing, vii.    184  ;    cordifolia,    viil 
141  ;  .  corymbiflora,    viiL     7  ; 
general  culture  of,  viil.  8  ;  ful- 
gens and  its  hybrids,  plan  of 
forcing,  viii.  135  ;  radicans,  viii. 
262  ;  treatment  of,  viii.  131 ;  well 
adapted  for  planting  in  a  shel- 
tered border,  viii.  14,  134  ;  pro- 
priety of    pruning    Uie    dwarf 
species,  viii.  133  ;  cordifolia,  ix. 
99;  treatment  of,  ix.  1 00;  Laneii, 
ix.  167  ;   Monypennii,  ix.  117; 
radicans,  ix.  27  ;  culture  of,  ix. 
28  ;  alpesiris,  x.  47;  exoniensis, 
X.  151  ;  splendens,  x.  21  ;  best 
hybrid,  described,  x.  215  ;  sug- 
gestions for  disbudding,  x.  62  ; 
general  treatment    of,  x.  204  ; 
seedlmg.  Smith's  Queen  Victoria, 
xi.  73 ;  Standish's  seedling,  xL 
31 ;  to  obtain  improved  varieties 
of,  xi.  32;  for  planting  in  masses, 
xi.    138 ;    serratifolS^   xii.  94, 
169 ;  saw-leaved,  xii.  169 ;  large- 
flowered,  xiii.  94,  97  ;  macran- 
tha,  xiii.  97,  140 ;   serratifolia, 
xiii.  237 ;   the,  as  a  standard, 
xiii    13 ;    kinds    of,  very    ap- 
propriate for  forming  standani, 
xiii.  16  ;  advantage  of  training, 
xiii.  17  ;  xiv.  23,  141  ;  serrati- 
folia, xiv.  135  ;  dependens,  xv. 
22 ;  loxensis,  xv.  96  ;  macran- 
tha,  XV.  258 ;    spectabilis,  xv. 
142,  258 
Fucus  veelculosus,  iii.  42 
l<\iel,  economic  U'io  of,  iv.  57  ;  re- 
marks on,iv.  185 
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Fugosia  hakesfolia,  xiii.  236  ;  he- 
terophylla,  xiii  69 

Fumigation,  destroying  insects  by, 
i.  24  ;  with  tobacco  injurious  to 
Orchidaceous  flowers,  viii.  96 

Funarift  hygrometrica,  xii.  169 

Functions  of  plants  materially 
afiected  by  heat,  vi.  84 

Funckia  albo-marginata,  v.  139, 
211;  Sieboldiana,  V.  162 

Furnaces,  hints  on  the  formation 
of,  V.  62  ;  management  of,  v. 
264  ;  Chanter*s  patent  smoke- 
burning,  u.  245  ;  Whitty's,  ii. 
248 

Furze,  as  a  standard,  xl  19 

G. 

Galactodendron  utile,  vi.  113 

Galangale,  round-rooted,  I  125 

Gralanthus,  ii.  69 

Galardia  picta,  iv.  131  ;  coronata, 
ix.  167 

Galeandra  Baueri,  vii  211  ;  new 
species  of,  vii.  166  ;  Devoniana, 
viii.  145  ;  xiii  166  ;  xiv.  49 

Gralipea,  xiv.  224 

Galphimia  glanca,  v.  236 

Gkmdaria,  xv.  158 

Gangrene  of  stems  of  plants,  ii.  47 

Garcinia  mangostana,  xv.  205  ; 
cornea,  xv.  206  ;  morella,  xv. 
206;  cambogia,  xv.  206  ;  am- 
boinensis,  xv.  207;  dioica,  xv. 
206 

Ghurden  architecture,  iv.  82  ;  re- 
marks on,  viii.  107, 183, 231, 255 

Garden  chairs,  figured,  1 123, 220 ; 
iv.  206 

Garden  implements,  iii.  204 

Garden  mats,  vi.  24,  274 

Garden  ornaments,  vi.  19,  40 

Garden  pots,  improvements  in,  x. 
42,84 

Garden  scenery,  xiii.  177 

Garden  seats,  ii.  71 

Gardens,  most  instructive  to  a 
tourist,  ix.  66 

Gardeners,  attention  to  trifles,  xi. 
256,  260  ;  mental  improvement, 
of,  vi.  207,  230 

Gardening  as  a  science,  articles  on, 
ix.  9,  33,  57,  81,  105, 129,  153, 
177,  201,  225,  249,  xl  9,  33,  57, 
81,  105,  129,  153,  177,  201,227, 
249 

Gardening,  pleasures  of,  v.  153 

Gardenia  florida,  l  226  ;  radicans, 
i.  227,  U.  24,  216  ;  u.  72,  120, 
144,  168,  192,  240  ;  v.  105  ; 
pannea,  iv.  115  ;  Rothmannia, 
vii.  21;  Sherboumise,  x.  238, 
XV.  23 ;  Stanleyana,  xii  214  ; 
Devoniana,  xiii.  262,  269  ;  Duke 
of  Devonshire's,  xiii.  269  ;  flo- 
rida, var.  fortuniana,  xiii  188  ; 
Lord  Stanley's,  xiii.  169  ;  Stan- 
leyana, xiii.  169 ;  Fortunl,  xiv. 
117  ;  longistyla,  xiv.  213  ;  mal- 
leifera,  xiv.  140  ;  nitida,  xv.  21 
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Gardoquia  Gillesii,  iii.  18,  72  ; 
Hookerii,  iii.  144,  243 ;  multi- 
flora,  V.  210,  vl  223;  betoni- 
coides,  vii.  262 

Gariand-flowered  Rose  Bay,  iii.  1 1^ 

Gas  furnace,  Witty's  improved, 
recommended,  I  132  ;  figured,  I 
133 

Gas  stoves,  their  applicability  to 
horticultural  purposes,  v.  80 

Gases  described,  ix.  178  ;  ix.  201, 
xiv.  130 

Gasteria,  ordinary  culture  of  the 
genus,  vii  251 

Gastrochilus  pulcherrimus,  vl  213, 
vii.  75,  76,  ix.  70 ;  longiflora,  x. 
93 

Grastrolobium  cordatum,  vii.  43  ; 
acutum,  X.  213  ;  villosum,  xiv. 
188,  XV.  256  ;  spinosa,  xv.  256 

Gastronema,  ii.  69 

Gate  lodge  for  a  country  residence, 
I  178 

Gaultheria,  i.  160,  ii.  228 ;  Shallon, 
I  160 

Gaybine,  royal  purple,  ix.  243 

Gaylussacia  pseudo-vaccinium,  xii. 
19,  101,  XV.  257 

Geigera,  xiv.  225 

Gelasine  aznrea,  vii.  41;  almost 
hardy,  vii.  4 1 

Genista  monosperma,  iv.  19,  45,  v. 
21;  bracteolata,  vii.  89  ;  mono- 
sperma, vii  143;  virgata,  xl  43; 
(Seline)  SpachLana,  xU.  260  ; 
tpituita^  xiii  236 

Gentian  quinqueflora,  iii.  165 

Greutiana  gelida,  vi.  189,  vii.  5  ; 
153  ;  Pneumonanthe,  vii  154  ; 
acaulis,  vii.  154  ;  septemfida, 
viii.  51,  XV.  232  ;  vema,  viii. 
118;  septemfida,  var.  caucasica, 
ix.  167 

Geodorum,  il  158,  183 

Geometrical  flower  garden,  plan  of 
a,  I  154, 184 

Geraniums  noticed,  iii.  216;  tuber- 
osum,  var,  ramosum,  vi.  41  ; 
improperly  confounded  with  Pe- 
largoniums, vii.  33  ;  rubifolium, 
vii  19 ;  erianthum,  ix.  213 

Gerardia  delphinifolia,  vl  165 ; 
glutinosa,  xiii.  70 

Grermination  of  seeds,  il  114,  vi 
85  ;  phenomena  of,  ix.  1 0 

Gesneria  Suttoni,  113;  Cooperi, 
I  224  ;  allagophylla,  ii.  164 ; 
faudalis,  il  24,  72,  260;  ob- 
longata, iv.  22  ;  Selloii,  iv.  27  ; 
faudalis,  iv.  27  ;  sceptrum,  var. 
ignea,  iv.  1 16 ;  Lindleyi,  iv.  210 ; 
Douglasii,  var,  verticiUata,  iv. 
259 ;  faudalis,  v.  1 1 7 ;  oblongata, 
V.  259  ;  reflexa,  v.  92,  117  ;  rur 
pestris,  v.  53,  187  ;  verticillata, 
V.  118  ;  Douglasii,  var.  verticil- 
lata, vi.  29 ;  Marchii,  vi.  186  ; 
oblongata,  vi.  104  ;  stricta,  vi. 
163  ;  treatment  of  the  genus,  vi. 
30 ;  cochlearis,  vii.  66  ;  mollis, 
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yii.  186;  Arnoldii,  viii.  166  ;  I 
bulbosa,  yiii.  187;  mollis,  viii. 
243 ;  new  species  of,  viii.  190  ; 
zebrina,  238,  271  ;  suggestions 
for  disbudding,  x.  65  ;  caracca- 
sana,  x.  215 ;  discolor,  x.  68, 239  ; 
polyantha,  X.  68, 239 ;  Gardneri, 
xi.  262 ;  macrorhiza,  xL  213  ; 
Schiediana,  xii.  92  ;  maculata, 
xii.  118  ;  bulbosa,  var,  lateritia, 
xiii.  164  ;  oordata,  xiii.  287  ; 
elliptica,  var,  lutea,  xiii.  164  ; 
Gerardiana,  xiii.  55  ;  merits  of, 
xiii.  55  ;  hondensis,  xiii.  69  ; 
macrantha  purpurea,  xiv.  263 ; 
zebrina,  xiv.  135;  triflora,  xv. 
21  ;  libanensis,  xv.  142  ;  hon- 
densis, XV.  23 

Gethellis,  ii.  70 

Gilia  Achillsefolia,  i.  150;  aggre- 
gata,  i.  27  ;  pulchella,  i.  27  ;  tri- 
color, i.  150  ;  tenuifolia,  iii.  260 

Gillies  Gardoquia,  iii.  18 

Ginger,  culture  of,  i.  200 ;  mode  of 
preparing  the  roots,  i.  200  ; 
grass,  XV.  237 

Gladiolus,  culture  of  the  genus,  i. 
97 ;  pudibundus,  ii.  68, 192, 197, 
240 ;  natalensis,  iii.  71 ;  candidus 
and  incamatus,  iii.  238  ;  Mor> 
tonius,  V.  210  ;  ramosus,  vi.  99  ; 
an  open  border  most  suitable  for, 
▼i.  100  ;  insigniB,  yii.  224 ;  treat- 
ment of,  vii.  225  ;  planting  in 
the  open  ground  in  summer,  vil 
224  ;  gandiensis,  x.  215,  xL  27 ; 
ganiUensis  auperba,  xiiL  190 ; 
brenchyensis,  xv. 

Glandular  snapdragon,  iii.  261 

Glass,  refraction  of  light  by,  v.  205  ; 
ra<]Uating  and  conducting  power 
of,  vi.  37  ;  capacity  for  trans- 
mitting light  and  heat,  vi  11  ; 
for  the  roofs  of  plant-structures, 
description  of  tiiat  used  at  Chats- 
worth,  vii.  253 ;  usefulness  of 
colom^ad,  in  germinating  seeds, 
viii.  223 ;  manner  in  which  it 
affects  light,  x.  10  ;  consideration 
of  substitute  for,  xii.  58 

Glazing,  Mr.  Saul's  mode  of,  i.  1 30 ; 
Mr.  Harrison*8,  i.  131 ;  various 
objections  to,  L  131 

Olobba  nutan$,  xiiL  125  ;  tylvettrit, 
xiii  125 

Globe,  everlasting,  xi.  22 

Gloriosa  superba,  L  97,  iii.  24,  iv. 
190,  xiv.  109 ;  Leopoldiana,  xiv. 
273 

Glory  trees,  xiv.  16 

Glos8ula,il  183 

Gloxinia  specio8a,ii.  76 ;  caulescens, 
ii  76  ;  hirsuta,  ii  76  ;  speciosa, 
iv.  24,  127  ;  hybridiring  recom- 
mended, V.  219  ;  maxima,  v. 
219  ;  rubra,  vii.  188,  271,  272  ; 
hybrid,  xv.  239  ;  albo-coccinea, 
XV.  169  ;  Fyfiana,  xv.  169  ; 
Feuchlein,  xv.  1 69 ;  digitaliflora, 
x.  189, 193;  rubra,  rar.,x.  189 ; 


speciosa,  van,  x.  189  ;  rubra,  x. 
114  ;  discolor,  xi  142;  macro- 
phylla,  xi.  214  ;  speciosa  seed- 
lings, xi.  1 99, 200, 211 ;  tubiiloni, 
xi.  142  ;  Passinghamii,  xii 
267  ;  tubiflora,  xii.  20  ;  Mr. 
Passingham*s,  xii  267  ;  pallidi- 
flora,  xiii.  44  ;  F^'fiana,  xiv.  141 ; 
albo-coccinea,  xiv.  273 

Gluten,  xi  155 

Glycine,  ii  36,  85,  87,  iU.  72 

Glycosmis,  xiv.  185 

Gmelina,  xv.  214 ;  Rheedii,  xv.  214 

Goat  moth,  figured,  i.  48 

Goat  Orchis,  zv.  83 

Godetialepida,iii  118;  rubicunday 
iii.  143;  vinosa,  iii.  213 

Golden-flowered  Bartonia,  iii.  69  ; 
Daubenya,  iii  19  ;  Bartonia,  iv. 
18 ;  flowered  Ch^is,  iv.  68 

Goldfussia  anisophylla,  ii.  1 12  ; 
glomerata,  viii.  121 ;  glomerata, 
IX.  121,  xiv.  30  ;   isophylla,  xv. 

117 

Gompholobinm  polymorphum,  v. 
118,  vi.  151,  116  ;  versicolor,  vi 
186  ;  Drummondii,  vii.  188  ; 
tenue,  vii  166  ;  splendens,  x. 
189  ;  Hendersoni,  xi.  103,  xv. 
256 ;  a  new  species  of,  xi  214  ; 

1  xii  142  ;  barfoigerum, 

xii.  164,  XV.  256  ;  versicolor, 
var.  catUibus  pu/rpureiSy  xii.  214, 
219,  220,  xiii.  188;  venustom, 
xiii.  236,  xv.  258  ;  barbigerum, 
xiv.  221  ;  bearded  keeled,  xiv. 
221 ;  new  species,  xiv.  1 1 7,  1 90 ; 
splendens,  xiv.  142  ;  «pe.  nov., 
XV.  196 

Gomphrena  pulchella,  xi.  22 

Gongora  atropurpurea,  ii.  137; 
biSfoniay  viii.  19,  ix.  19 ;  trun- 
^ta,  xi.  118,  xii  239 ;  maculata 
tricolor,  xv.  21 

Gronolobus  diadematus,  ii.  107, 109; 
hispidus,  vii.  66 

Goodyera,  ii.  183 

Goodenia  grandiflora,  xii.  116 

Goosebeny  blight,  ii  41,  42 

Gopher  Wood,  xv.  212 

Govenia,  ii.  158  ;  supert>a,  ii.  ; 
liliacea^  v.  66  ;  utriculatc^  xii 
92 ;  fasciata,  xiii  22  ;  pallida, 
iv.  70 

Grabowskia  Boerhaavisefolia,  iv. 
209 ;  duplicata,  ix,  19,  viii. 
19 

Gracillaria  anastamosanis,  xiv.  168 

Grafting,  modes  noticed,  i  93 ;  sci- 
entific principles  of,  iii.  230 

Grafting  Cactee,  v.  23,  69  ;  Aza- 
leas, V.  142  ;  Camellias,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, &c.,  vi  93, 1 1 1 ;  trees, 
advantages  of,  vi  65  ;  principles 
of,  vii.  202  ;  objects  to  be  at- 
tained by  it,  vii  203  ;  applica- 
bility of  the  practice  to  roost 
hard-wooded  exotics,  vii.  205  ; 
most  approved  routine,  vii  203  ; 
new  kind  of  handglass  suitable 


for  the  purpose,  vii.  208 ;  day 
or  wax  easily  dispensed  with, 
vii.  204  ;  Cacti,  improved  me- 
thod of,  X.  162 ;  to  form  staii' 
dardsby,  xi  18 

Graham,  Dr.,  on  the  wat^  in  the 
pitchers  of  Nepenthes,  i  58 

Grammatophyllum  moltaflunmiy 
vi.  217 

Grammatodieca,  xv.  9 ;  Finli^fsO' 
nianum,  xi  90 

Grasses,  selection  for  a  lawn,  ii.  66; 
external  characteristics  of.  Tit. 
39 

Great  Hook-tip  Moth,  xiv.  72; 
flowered  Ixora,iii.  75 

Greenhouse,  cost  of  fitting  up,  i. 
130,  137  ;  pknts,  xv.  13,  240, 
256  ;  climbers,  choice  selectioii 
of,  XV.  85  ;  Chatsworth,  ii.  81, 
iii.  96,  114,  120,  144,  216,  240  ; 
hints  reniecting,  iv.  72  ;  propa- 
^tion  of,  iv.  144,  192;  addi- 
tional hints  on,  iv.  216  ;  a  me^ 
thod  of  arranging  during  sum- 
mer, iv.  237;  remarks  on  water- 
ing, Ac.,  iv.  240,  V.  24,  48,  72, 
95,  119,  144,  169,  192,  216,239, 
263  ;  time  for  potting,  v.  48  ; 
varied  effects  of  light  upon,  t. 
155 ;  advantages  of  dividing  a 
collection  of,  according  to  their 
habits,  v.  180,  182;  benefited 
by  a  removal  to  the  open  ground 
in  the  summer  months;,  v.  213  ; 
dimbing  plants,  the  \  artial  accU- 
matation  of,  vi.  159,  249 

Greenhouses,  substitati(Hi  in  them 
of  thin  canvass  for  glass  during 
fine  weather,  vi.  202  ;  only  cal- 
culated for  display,  vi.  201  ; 
plants,  remarks  on  exposing 
them  during  the  summer,  vi. 
119;  method  of  inducing  them 
to  flower  freely,  vi  156;  viL  24, 
47,  71,  96,  120,  144,  168,  192, 
216,  239,  264,  viii.  120,  ix.  120, 
X.  192,  216,  xiv.  33 

Greenovia  aurea,  xi.  116 

Green  and  white  Omithogalnm,  iii 
144 

Green-tubed  Cooperia,  iii.  1 1 9 

Green  Man  Orchis,  xv.  32 

Grevillea  rosmarinifoliay  iv.  47  ; 
Manglesii,  vi  44 ;  dubia,  vii 
115  ;  ]ongifolia,vii93 

Griffinia,  culture  of  the  genus,  i 
233;  hyadnthina,  vi.  44,  xi. 
238 ;  xii.  171 ;  intennedia,  xiii 
237 

GrifiKn's  Lissochilus,  iv.  25 

Grobya  Amhersti,  ii.  139 

Grottoes^  directions  for  forming,  v. 
230  ;  proper  podtion  and  con- 
struction of,  viii.  138,  ix.  139 

Ground  cistua  rhododendron,  iii. 
169 

Ground,  mischievous  con8e<iuenoe8 
of  trampling,  in  wet  weather,  xi. 
257 
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Ground-work,  iMlvMifages  of  the 
early  completion  of^  xi.  47,  257 ; 
proper  seanons  for  performing 
different  kinds  of,  xi.  257 

Grouping  of  trees,  ahrabB,  &c.  xiii. 
179 

Growth  of  plantB,  a  result  of  the 
application  of  heat,  vi.  33,  34, 
84  ;  a  distinct  process  from  the 
production  of  flowers,  vi.  132  ; 
why,  when  luxuriant,  it  is  inimi- 
cal to  fertility,  vi.  133 

Guano,  in  connection  with  .  flori- 
culture, xii.  201;  description  of 
true,  xiL  201;  condition  o^  as 
imported,  xii.  201;  analysis  of, 
3di  202;  all  decomposable  appli- 
ances of  all  vegetables  contain, 
xii.  203 ;  to  employ,  great  cau- 
tion required,  xii.  203 

Gnara-like  Clarkia,  iv.  90 

Guava,  culture  of  itie,  i.  1 19,  iv.  39 

Guavaquil  Thorn  Apple,  iv.  90 

Guelder  Roses,  shoiAd  not  have 
their  young  shoots  pruned,  vii.  23 

Guernsey  LUy,  iii.  192 

Gum  Arabic,  xv.  89,  153 

Gunnia  picta,  vi.  92 

Gustavia  Augusta,  xiv.  83 

Gymnadenia  conopsea,  xv.  32 

Gymnonychium,  xiv.  227 

Gymnostomum  tmncatulum^  xv. 
253 

H. 

Habenaria,  ii.  158,  183 ;  Goody- 
eroides,ii.  79  ;  procera,  iii.  167  ; 
bifolia,  XV.  32 

Habits  of  plants  susceptible  of 
alteration,  vi.  84,  158 

Habranthus,  ii.  69  ;  pratensis,  ix. 
95,121  ;  how  to  cultivate,  ix. 
122  ;  var.  quadriflora,  ix.  190  ; 
concolor,  xii.  239 

Ilabrotbamnus  purpureus,  xii.  46 ; 
fasciculatns,  xii.  118  ;  cwmeus, 
xii.  92,  213  ;  eUgans,  xi.  187, 
236  ;  purpureus,  xi.  236  ;  oo- 
rymbosus,  xiii.  22  ;  fasciculatns, 
xiii.  84  ;  cluster-flowered,  xiv. 
193;  eorymbosus,  xiv.  112,  xv. 
210 ;  elegans,  xiv.  69,  193 ; 
&sciculatus,  xiv.  69, 112,  193 

Heemanthus,  ii.  68 ;  tenuiflorus, 
var.  mozambicensis,  viii.  116 

Hakea  ferruginea,  ii.  209,  xi.  184  ; 
florida  grown  in  the  open  air,  v. 
12  ;  saiigna,  naturalisation  of, 
V.  12 

Halesia,  ii.  228 

Half-hardy  plants,  merits  of,^i.  55  ; 
time  for  repotting  those  that  are 
exposed,  i.  215  ;  plants,  propa- 
gation of,  V.  168,  255  ;  plants, 
suggestions  for  propagating,  vi. 
72,  167,  191  ;  period  for  trans- 
planting, vi  95 ;  plants,  time 
and  method  of  transplanting,  vii. 
95;  propagation  of,  vii.  167, 
192 ;    plants,   proper    way    of 
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planting  them,  viii.  96,  120  ; 
perennials,  remarks  on  propa^ 
gating,  ix.  24,  168  ;  their  pre- 
servation through  the  winter, 
ix.  209 

Hand-book  of  Plain  Botany, 
noticed,  ii.  94 

Handgla8S,description  of  improved, 
ii.  208 

Handsome  herbaceous  plants,  xv. 
259 

Haplophyllum,  xiv.  227 

Hitfdenbergia  digitata,  viL  235  ; 
Comptoniana,  viii.  27 ;  method  of 
cultivating, viii.  28;  macrophylla, 
viii.  267  ;  treatment  of,  viii.  268  ; 
appropriate  situations  for,  xii.  112 

Hardening  tender  plants  inautunm, 
importance  o^  x.  216,  240 

Hardy  Annuals  to  be  sown,  iv.  48  ; 
shnibs,  season  for  pruning  and 
propagating,  i.  72,  167,  191  ; 
double  flowers,  list  of,  with  their 
culture,i  1 33 ;  herbaceous  plants, 
errors  in  trimming,  vii.  48  ; 
directions  for  separating  and 
shifting,  vii.  48,  150 

Hare-lipped  Epidendrum,  iii.  215 

Harpalyce  fulvata,  xiv.  167 

Harrison's  Mimulus,  iv.  173 

Haworth,  A.  H.,  Esq.,  division  of 
the  genus  Narcissus,  i  118  ; 
cultivation  of  the  genus,    .  251 

Hawthorn  hedges,recommendation 
to  graft  the  more  ornate  kinds  of 
Crataegus  upon,  vi.  65 

Heart's  E^se,  i.  116  ;  properties 
of  a  good  one,  i.  117;  practice 
of  washing  the  roots  of,  v.  207, 
xi.  144,  168,  192 

Heat  and  light,  xiv.  127,  128 

Heat,  application  of,  xiii.  9  ;  means 
of  economising,  V.  13,  80,  253, 
274  ;  its  influence  on  vegetable 
life,  functions,  and  substances, 
vi.  33,  59,  107,  132,  156,  181, 
204  ;  suppositions  as  to  its 
nature,  vi.  33 ;  its  expansive 
power,  vi.  34  ;  perfectly  impon- 
derous,  vL  34 ;  its  sources,  vL  36  ; 
its  agency  in  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants,  vl  59  ; 
its  modification  by  elevated 
tracts  or  large  bodies  of  water, 
vi.  181  ;  tSao  by  trees  and 
forests,  vi.  204  ;  generated  by 
all  living  things,  vii.  81  ;  ab- 
stracted by  winds,  vii.  81  ;  dis- 
persed in  tiie  process  of  evapora- 
tion, vii.  82  ;  its  connexion  with 
fluids,  vii.  82  ;  manner  in  which 
it  escapes  during  evaporation, 
vii.  82  ;  its  radiation  and  con- 
duction, vii.  131  ;  laws  which 
govern  its  transition,  vii.  131; 
uiat  of  an  artificial  kind  inimical 
to  the  hardihood  of  seeds  ripened 
or  plants  germinated  therein,  vii. 
136  ;  way  of  testing  the  last 
circumstance,  vii.  137;  beneficial 
P  P 


to  the  roots  of  plants,  viii.  209  ; 
philosophy  and  uses  of  bottom, 
X.  156  ;«its  theory  and  practical 
application,  xii.  9;  application  o', 
xii.  33 

Heating  by  hot  water,  cost  of,  i. 
134  ;  Mr.  Saul's  mode,  i.  136  ; 
houses,  merits  of  different  modes 
of,  X.  33;  apparatus,  xi.  114  ; 
apparatus,  description  of,  xii. 
10  ;  defects  of  systems  of,  xiii. 
81  ;  history  of  different  methods 
of,  xiii.  82  ;  merits  of,  by  hot 
water,  xiii.  83  ;  Polmaise  plan 
of,  alluded  to,  xiii.  12  ;  hot- 
houses, xiv.  253 

Heathery,  suggestions  for  the  for- 
mation of  a,  ix.  229 

Heaths ;  culture  of  the  Cape 
species,  i.  113  ;  natural  habitats 
of  some,  i.  236  ;  drooping  round- 
headed,  V.  65  ;   green-tipped,  v. 

65  ;  a  separate  house  advanta- 
geous to,  V.  156  ;  causes  of  ill 
success  in  tiie  cultivation  of,  v. 
156, 204  ;  method  of  renovating 
sickly  plants  of,  v.  215  ;  superb 
three-coloured,  vi.  3  ;  Banks's, 
vii.  243  ;  Mr.  Macnab's,  vii.  125 ; 
great  attention  now  bestowed 
on,viL  125,243;  proper  situation 
for  placing  them  in,  vii.  244  ; 
Mr.  Macnab^s  treatise  on  them 
recommended,  vii.  126  ;  points 
in  the  management  of,  viii.  1 50  ; 
moor  soil  not  indispensable  to 
the  hardy  kinds,  viii.  40 ;  Dr. 
Neill's,ix.  196  ;  hints  on  grow- 
ing, ix.  196  ;  admirably  fitted 
for  planting  in  beds  or  groups, 
ix.  183  ;  leaf-mould  beneficial  to, 
X.  138  ;  advantages  of  cutting 
down  old  specimens,  x.  258  ; 
Mr.  Murray's,  xi.  77  ;  for  plant- 
ing in  groups,  xi.  138  ;  for  win- 
ter garidens,  xi.  253  ;  the  Duke 
of  Devonslure's,  xiii.  3;  xiv. 
135 

Heath-soil,  means  of  ascertaining 
the  quidity  of,  viii.  36  ;  con- 
stituents of  various  specimens, 
vii.  84  ;  necessity  of  exposing  it 
before  use,  viii.  130;  considera- 
tions on,  vii.  249  ;  on  the  uses  of, 
for  fine-rooted  plants,  xi.  65  ; 
fittest  method  of  employing,  xi. 

66  ;  substitutes  for,  xi.  66,  185 
Hebedadus  bifiorus,  xii.  260 
Hedge  nettie,  scarlet,  xv.  261 
Hederoma  latifolia,  vi.  259 
Hedwig,  M.,  definition  of  a  plant 

by,  i.  32 
Hedychium,hints  on  the  cultivation 
of,  iv.  201  ;  angustifolium,  iv. 

202  ;  aurantiacum,  iv.  203  ; 
cameum,  iv.   203 ;   elatum,  iv. 

203  ;  fiavescens,  iv.  203;  fiavum, 
iv.  202  ;  Grardnerianum,  iv. 
203  ;  gracile,  iv.  203  ;  hetero- 
mallnm,  iv.  203;    longifolium, 
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&c.,  &c.,  204  ;  aurantiacum,  vii. 
213 

Heimia  Balicifolia,  var.  grandiflora, 
viii.  260 

Heiusia  jaBminifiora,  xiii.  22 

Hcister's  Muraltia,  iv.  150 

HeliaQthemum,  tlie  species  suited 
for  grouping,  ix.  234  ;  cultiva- 
tion of,  iv.  183 

Heliotropium  Peru vianum,  culture 
of,  iii.  29;  incanum,  xii.  214; 
hybridum  Voltaireanum,  xiv. 
239 

Helichrysum  macranihum,  v.  141, 
1(>4,  247,  257,  260  ;  culture  of, 
v.  218  ;  robustum,  vii.  188  ; 
niveum,  viii.  99 ;  its  culture, 
viii.  100  ;  the  genus  noticed,  iit 
115 

Heliophila  trifida,  xii.  142;  pinnata, 
xiv.  219  ;  trifida,  xiv.  20,  215, 
219 

Hellebore,  Corsican,  v.  233 

Helleborine,  xv.  32. 

Helleborus  lividus,  v.  233  ;  olymp- 
icus,  ix.  238  ;  orientalis,  ix.  142 

Hemerocallis  Sieboldii,  v.  25  ;  spe- 
cioaa,  vi.  214 

Ilemiaandra  awa/ntiaca,  xii.  127 

Henchman's  Chorizema,  iv.  233 

Henfreya  scandens,  xiv.  92,  140, 
XV.  96 

Henna,  xv.  213 

Hepaticas  recommended  for  the 
flower-garden  in  winter,  256 

Herbaceous  plants  cut  down,  iil 
^Q  ;  directions  for  supporting,  v. 
96  ;  effects  of  frost  on  such  as 
are  planted  in  autumn,  vi.  24 ;  on 
removing  Uie  flowers  of,  ix.  96  ; 
a  few  species  of,  for  decorating 
the  flower-beds  in  winter,  xi.  255 

Herbertia  csarulea,  viii.  93 ;  Drum- 
mondi,  xiv.  186 

Hereman's  Vegetable  Dilutimn, 
useful  for  destroying  the  mealy 
bug,  240 

Hermaphrodite  flowers,  their  na- 
ture, vii  282 

Hermium  Monorchis,  xii.  32 

Hermodactylus  longifolius,  i  242  ; 
culture  of  the  genus,  i.  241 

Heterodendron,  xiv.  228 

Heterotoma,  xv.  9 

Heterotropa  asaroides,  vi.  185 

Heydesarum  onobryitris,  the  pre- 
sence of  it  an  indication  of  cal- 
careous soil,  iv.  9 

Hibbertia  perfoliata,  xi.  22 

Hibiscus  Lindlei,  i.  77  ;  ficuloides, 
i.  77  ;  mutabilis,  i.  77  ;  racemo- 
sus,  i.  77  ;  culture  of  the  genus, 
i  77  ;  syriacus  variegatus,  ii.  3, 
228  ;  splendens,  iii.  147  ;  Rosa 
sinensis,  iii.  205  ;  lilacinus,  v. 
15  ;  Cameronii,  \i.  237  ;  multi- 
fidus,  viL  103  ;  remarks  on  the 
management  of,  vii.  104 ;  Came- 
i*onii,  viii.  3  ;  instructions  for 
glowing,  viii.  4  ;  Cameroni-fiil- 1 


gens,  xi.  116 ;  Jerroldianus,  xiii. 
1 ;  requirements  of,  xiii.  2 ;  Mr. 
Jerrold's,  xiii.  1  ;  moscheutos, 
xiv.  67;  palustris,  xiv.  67  ;  var, 
XV.  167 

Hierochloa  borealis,  xv.  237 

Hills,  cases  in  which  they  are  suit- 
able or  unsuitable  for  planting 
tender  species  upon,  vi.  182 ; 
less  visited  by  frosts  than  low 
situations,  viii.  36  ;  and  more 
proper  for  planting  tender  plants 
upon,  viii.  37 

Hilum,  its  form  noted,  vii.  258 

Hindsia  longiflora,  xi.  142^  197  ; 
violacea,  xi.  142,  197  ;  method 
of  managing,  xi.  198  ;  longiflora 
alba,  xii.  142  ;  lon^ora,  xiv. 
142  ;  longiflora  alba,  xiv.  142; 
8pt.  nov.f  XV.  23 

Hints  on  Flower-gardening,  xiv. 
158 

Hippeastrum  breviflorum,  iv.  66  ; 
ambiguum  longiflorum,  v.  165  ; 
anomalum,  vii.  69 

Hippobroma  longiflora,  xv.  9 

Hobo,  XV.  38 

Hoeing  ground,  the  utility  of.  xi. 
258  ;  assists  to  retain  moisture 
in  the  soil,  xii.  143 

HofaU,  XV.  139 

Hogg  on  soils  for  flowers,  i.  9 

Hog  Plum,  XV.  38 

Hoitzia  Mexicana,vi.26l ;  coccvn/eOf 
xi.  238,  xii.  263 

HolbolUa  latifolia,  xiii.  212 

Hollies,  proper  tune  to  plant,  i.  46, 
120,  144 

Honeysuckles,  on  training  them 
singly  to  poles,  viii.  182  ;  on 
training  them,  and  forming  them 
into  standards,  x.  209  ;  various 
modes  of  treating  them^  x.  210  ; 
planted  in  masses,  and  kept 
dwarf,  xi.  138 

Hookeria  lucens,  xiL  160  ;  co- 
ronanckf  xii.  221 

Hop  plant,  its  use  for  ornamental 
purposes,  ix.  89 

Horkelia  fuaca,  iv.  233 

Horned  Oncidium,  iiL  143 

Hortia,  xiv.  225 

Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
u.  28 

Horticulture,  its  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered a  science,  vii.  129 

Horticultural  School,  suggestions 
respecting  a  grand  central,  viii.  9 

Horticultural  exhibitions,  xv.  143, 
167  ;  science,  xv.  104 

Hosackia  stoloidfera,  iv.  188 

Hotliouses,  remarks  on  heating,  ii. 
53, 100, 237 ;  on  the  construction 
and  heating  of,  iL  244  ;  probable 
expense  of  erecting,  ii.  256  ; 
roofs,  construction  of,  ii.  90  ;  on 
the  climate  of,  iiL  223;  tempera- 
ture of,  iii  264 

Hotiea  barbata,  vii  211 

Hot-water   apparatus,  i.  134 — 6  ; 


heating  by,  ii  53^,  100 ;  boiler, 
plan  of  a  new  one,  iii.  103 ;  appa^ 
ratus,  iv.  33  ;  its  advantages 
over  steam  in  heating  plant- 
houfi^  V.  57  ;  apparatus,  loa- 
nagement  of,  v.  57 ;  pip^  most 
suitable  uze  far,  v.  60;  tank, 
reasons  for  employing^  to  heat 
houses,  xii  252;  plan  of,  xii  253 

Houlletia  Brockleh'urstianay  viii 
215,  xiv.  117 

House  for  striking  cuttuigB,  L  11  !<; 
for  the  growth  of  both  plants 
and  fruits^  ii.  186 

Hovea  Cehd,  iii.  241  ;  Mangleeii, 
y.  257  ;  fungens,  vi  7\,  101  ; 
treatment  of  the  genua,  vi.  102  ; 
villcsa,  vii.  69  ;  new  q»ecies  of, 
X.  70  ;  Celsii,  hintu  for  ma- 
naging, X.  115  ;  pungena,  var. 
major,  x.  51 ;  treatment  of,  x.  52; 
racemulosa,  x.  21  ;  splendensy 
X.  70, 103;  how  to  grow  it,  x.  104 ; 
ilicifolia,  xi  262  ;  trisperma,  xL 
94;  linear-leaved,  xii  75  ;  linea- 
ris, xii.  75  ;  point  in  the  cul- 
tivation of,  requiring  attention^ 
xii.  75  ;  linearis,  xv.  258 

Hoya,  ii.  107 — 9;  eoriaoea,  vi.  89 ; 
coriaoea,  hints  respecting  the 
culture  of,  vii.  21  ;  CrMervM,  xii 
1 65  ;  xiii.  263  ;  campanulata, 
xiii.  237  ;  imperialism  xv.  142, 
214  ;  bella,  xv.  243  ;  Cunning- 
hamii,  xv.  264 

Hugelia,  xiv.  225  ;  lanata^  xv.  1  ]  8 

Humidity,  when  accompanied  by  a 
sufficient  heat^  grateful  to  the 
human  feelingB  and  to  pUnta^ 
vii.  120 

Humus,  general  nature  and  pro- 
perties of,  vii.  10,  57 ;  its  nature 
investigated,  viii.  81 ;  not  ex- 
hausted by  vegetables,  viii  130 ; 
in  soils,  increase  of,  xi.  230, 
249  ;  nature  of  its  offices,  in  the 
nutrition  of  plants,  xi.  249  ; 
a  source  of  carbonic  acid,  xi. 
250 

Huntleya  meleagris,  vi.  69;  vio- 
lacea, vi  141 ;  violacea,  viii.  1 ; 
its  treatment,  viii.  2  ;  meleagri^s 
X.  189 

Hunt's  patent  garden-pots  de- 
scribed, X.  89  ;  Mr.,  on  solar 
light,  XV.  58 

Hyacinthus,  culture  of,  ii.  8;  selec- 
tion of  five  sorts,  ii  8 ;  history  of, 
ii  8  ;  to  grow  in  glasses,  ii  11  ; 
forcing,  ii.  1 1  ;  growing  in  pots, 
ii.  1 1  ;  in  sand,  ii  1 1  ;  disftasea 
of,  ii  11  ;  propagation,  ii.  11 

Hyacinths,  treatment  of  in  pots  and 
glasses,  i  41  ;  Madame  Mer- 
mone,and  Helicon,  iii.  7)  ;  to  be 
looked  over,  iii.  216;  264  ;  on 
nusing  qwcies,  iv.  208  ;  princi- 
pal features  in  the  culture  of, 
vii.  24,  240  ;  method  of  starting 
them  into  growth,  ix.  240  ;  hints 
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for  growing  them  in  the  open 
air,  X.  240 

Hyacinth-pot,  new,  xii.  17  ;  new 
method  of  fastening  connected 
widi,  xii.  17 

Hybrid  Corrgeaa,  xiv.  147 

Hybridiaation,  remarks  on,  v.  21 9 ; 
of  half-haidy  plants,  hints  on 
the,  vi.  1 92  j  of  ornamental  trees, 
its  importance,  vi.  65  ;  good  con- 
sequences of,  vii.  79  ;   observa- 

*  tions  on  extending  the  practice 
to  annuals,  vii.  143  ;  of  native 

J>]antB,  remarks  on  the,  ix.  87  ; 
or  improving  their  prooerties, 
ix.  87 ;  for  rendering  delicate 
species  more  hardy,  ix.  87  ; 
theory  of,  xi  202,  xiv.  147 
Hybrid  plants,  injudicionsness  of 
applying  names  to  them  unless 
they  are  distinct,  vii.  3  ;  com- 
monly require  much  pruning, 
vii.  11;  readily  obtained  between 
species  of  allied  genera,  vii.  51  ; 
justness  of  allowing  the  gar- 
deners who  raise  them  part  of 
the  profits  derived  from  their 
sale,  vii.  196 
Hydrangea  hortensis,  culture  of, 
iii.  13, 144, 192  ;  hints  on  water- 
ing, V.  120  ;  hortensis,  its  treat- 
ment as  a  border  flower,  ix.  40  ; 
on  disbudding,  x.  61 ;  hortenws, 
probable  cause  of  the  change  of 
colour  in  the  flowers  of,  x.  177, 
225  ;  japonica,  x.  119  ;  horten- 
sis, suitable  for  planting  in 
groups,  xi.  138 ;  japonica,  xi. 
262  ;  several  species  of,  xi.  262 ; 
japonica,  xii.  119;  japan,  xii. 
119;  japonica,  var,  ceerulea,  xiii. 
212  ;  the  blue,  xiii.  109  ;  azisai, 
xiv.  165  ;  japonica  variety,  xiv. 
141 
Hydrogen  gas,  characteristics  of, 

ix.227 
Hydrolea  spinosa,  xii.  142,  xv.  258; 
spinosa,  xiii.  247 ;  its  suitability 
for  the  flower-garden,  xiii.  247  ; 
spiny,  xiii.  247;    trigynoy  xiii. 
247 
HydrotsBuia  meleagris,  ix.  165 
Hylotoma  pihoomis,  xiv.  70 ;  roese, 

xiv.  71 
Hymenaea  Cotfrbaril,  v.  236 
Hymenoxys  califomica,  vii.  235 
Hypericum  ealycinum,  well  fitted 
for  planting  m  groups,  ix.  2^4  ; 
for    shrubberies,    xii.   60 ;     for 
covering  banks,  xii«  62 
Hypnum  proliferum,  xii.  160 
Hypocalymma  robustum,  x.  68,  xv. 

239 
Hypocalyptus  obcordatus,  viii.  212 
Hypocyrta    strigillosa,     x.    238; 
discolor,  xii.  142,  xiii.  68;  stri- 
gillosa,  xiii.  117;    leucostoma, 
xiv.  164 
Hypsela,  xv.  9 
Hyssop  of  the  ancients,  xv.  252 


Hyasopas  orientalis,  xv.  252  ;  offi- 
cinalis angusUfolius,  xv.  254  ; 
caucasica,  xv.  254 

I. 

Ice,  a  result  of  radiation,  vi.  35 

Illicium  floridanum,  hints  on,  iii. 
63 ;  anisatum,  iii.  63  ;  parvi- 
florum,iii.  63, 192  ;  floridanum, 
V.  147  ;  religioeum,  ix.  213 

Illustration,  highly  useful  in  bota- 
nical pursuits,  vii.  36 

Impatiens  scapiflora,  iv.  163,  237, 
V.  101,  238  ;  glanduligera,  vii. 
90,  214  ;  macrochila,  vii.  41  ; 
tricornis,  vii.  42  ;  Candida,  viii. 
93;  rosea,  viit  117;  platype- 
tala,  xiv.  20  ;  repens,  xv.  239 

Importance  of  early  planting,  iii.  9 

Importation  of  plants,  suggestions 
respecting  the,  vL  61 

Imported  seeds,  directions  for  the 
germination  and  subsequent  ma- 
nagement of,  VL  62 

Impregnation,  iii.  120 ;  philoso- 
phy of  the  process  of,  ix.  9  ;  of 
seeds,  philosophy  of  the,  xi.  202 

Improvement  in  the  construction 
of  forcing-houses,  iii.  157  ;  in 
gardens,  advantages  of  designing 
them  in  the  eariy  part  of  the 
autumn,  v.  191 

India,  preparation  and  manage- 
ment of  plants  during  a  voyage 
from,  i.  263 

Indian  azaleas,  difi^erent  ways  of 
treating,  xi.  160 

Indian  cress,  Mr.  Moritz*s,  viii. 
199  ;  edible  rooted,  ix.  127  : 
azure-flowered,  ix.  247;  many- 
leaved,  X.  175 ;  Mr.  Lobb's,  xi. 
271  ;  showy,  xiv.  173 

Indian  daffodd,  i.  149 

Indigenous  plimts,  methods  of  im- 
proving, ix.  84  ;  by  soil,  ix.  85  ; 
by  yearly  shifting  and  division, 
ix.  86 ;  by  hybridisation  or  seeds, 
ix.  87 

Indigofera,  ii.  228;  Dosua,  ix.  239  ; 
stachyoides,  x.  69  ;  decora,  xii. 
214,  xiv.  240,  XV.  257 

Indusium  of  plants,  nature  of  the, 
vi.  58  ;  difference  between  the 
part  so  called  by  Mr.  Main,  and 
that  of  the  majority  of  botanists, 
vii.  257 

Inflorescence,  various  forms  of,  vii. 
1 1 9, 1 61 ;  structure  and  economy 
of,  xi.  201 

Inga  pulcherrima,  xi.  147  ;  suitable 
mode  of  culture,  xi.  148  ;  sensi- 
tive properties  of  the  leaves  of, 
xi.  148  ;  Harriaii,  vi.  185 

Insects,  a  knowledge  of  their  forms 
and  habits  useful  to  gardeners, 
vi.  231  ;  injury  done  to  leaves 
by,  ii.  40,  iii.  120  ;  which  infest 
stove  plants,  modes  of  destroy- 
ing them,  V.  71  ;  necessity  for 
timely  destroying,  ix.  192 ;  infest- 


ing flowers,  xiv.  167,  179,  xv. 
168 

lochroma  tubulosa,  xii.  92 

Iodine,  effects  of,  on  seeds,  ii.  1 14 

lonopsis  tenera,  iv.  18  ;  utriculari- 
oides,  V.  211 

Ipomoea,  ii.  107, 109  ;  rubra  csBru- 
lea,  iii.  90  ;  Horsfkllise,  iii.  50  ; 
iv.  70,  94;  bonariensis,  v.  161  ; 
platensis,  v.  234;  Leari,  vi.  237  ; 
culture  of,  vi.  268  ;  pungens,  vi. 
261  ;  rubro-cserulea,  distinctxou 
between  it  and  I.  Leari,  vi.  267 ; 
longifolia,  vii.  90 ;  batatoidos, 
viu.  163  ;  ficifolia,  viii.  68,  238  ; 
Hardingii,  viii.  142;  Leari,  prin- 
cipd  points  of  the  growth  of, 
viu.  204  ;  tyrianthina,  viii.  73, 
263  ;  its  culture,  viiL  74  ;  ficifo- 
lia, ix.  25  ;  plan  of  treating,  ix. 
26;  rubro-ceerulea,  var.  ix.  117; 
Tweedieii,  xi.  261  ;  cymosa,  x. 
117  ;  Leari,  excellent  mode  of 
propagating,  x.  185  ;  crassipes, 
xi.  43  ;  Hardingii,  xi.  21 7  ;  how 
to  obtfldn  good  specimens  of,  xi. 
218;  Krusenstemi,  xi.  213; 
macrorhiza,  xiv.  67  ;  muricata, 
xiv.  116  ;  pulchella,  xiv.  140 

Ipomopsis  elegans,  i.  27  ;  picta,  i. 
245  ;  culture  of  the  genus,  i.  28 ; 
elegans,  iL  168,  216  ;  picta,  ii. 
168,  216  ;  elegans,  culture  of, 
iv.  24,  96,  229 

Iris  bifolia,  i.  245  ;  culture  of  the 
genus  Iris,  i.  82  ;  uses  of,  i.  83  ; 
alata,  iii.  215 ;  chinensis,  iv.  71  ; 
fragians,  vii.  18 ;  bioolor,  vii. 
214,  ix.  29  ;  culture  of,  ix.  30  ; 
persica,  x.  77  ;  how  to  grow,  x. 
78  ;  imbricata,  xii.  164  ;  setoea, 
xiv.  67  ;  aurea,  xiv.  272,  xv. 
234 

Irish  Farmers'  and  Gardeners' 
Magazine,  noticed,  ii.  148 

Iron  inferior  to  wood  for  the  roofs 
of  plant-houses,  v.  34  ;  its  pre- 
sence in  soils  made  known  by 
the  action  of  fire,  vii.  251;  in 
heath-soil,  not  injurious  to  plants, 
viu.  84 

Irritabilitv  of  plants,  i.  31,  54 

Ismelia  Madeirensis,  iii.  213 

Ismene  Amancaes,  iii.  267  ;  Aman- 
caes  Bulphurea,  i.  96  ;  Macleana, 
V.  210  ;  virescena,  viii.  43 

Isochilus  camoseeflora,  xt  213 ; 
camosiflorus,  xii.  263 

Isolated  trees,  hints  on  planting, 
viii.  159 

Isomeris  arborea,  viii.  20 

Isopogon  Baxteri,  iv.  20  ;  scabra, 
X.213,  xiv.  258 

Isotoma  axillaris,  iii.  48,  xv.  9  ; 
breviflora,  xv.  9  ;  longiflora, 
XV.  8 

Ivy,  beauty  and  use  of,  ii.  185  ; 
remarks  on  growing  it  in  de- 
tached specimens  upon  lawns, 
and  on  its  various  uses,  x.  16 
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Ixia  Heleri,  i.  8  ;  flexnosa,  i.  8  ; 
viridiflora,  i.  8  ;  tribe,  hints  on 
the  culture  of,  iii.  64 ;  examina- 
tion of  the  bulbs,  iii.  48,  168  ; 
to  be  encouraged,  iv.  120 ;  new 
species,  xiv.  215 
Ixiolirion  montanum,  xii.  20 
Ixora  Bandhuca,  ii.  265  ;  grandi- 
flora,  iii.  75  ;  acuminata,  xi.  190; 
odorata,  xii.  261  ;  Brunonis,  xil 
261 ;  coccinea,  xiv.  41  ;  crocata, 
xiv.  41;  hydrangeieformis,  xiv. 
165  ;  Griffithii,  xiv.  214  ;  java- 
nica,  xiv.  215,  265  ;  odoratis- 
sima,  XV.  239;  spe.  nov,  xv.  240 

J. 

Jabaticarburas,  xv.  64 

Jabaticata,  xv.  64 

Jaborosa  integrifolia,  iii.  141 

Jaca  tree,  iii  254 

Jacaranda  tomentosa,  xii.  217  ; 
tomentoea,  xii.  217  ;  to  obtain 
dwarf-flowering  specimens,  xii. 
218;  pubesceru,  xii.  217;  mimo- 
seefolia,  xi.  151 ;  most  approved 
plan  of  management,  xi.  152;  to 
obtain  dwarf- flowering  '  speci- 
mens of,  xi.  1 52 

Jack,  Dr.,  pitcher  of  Nepenthes 
examined  by,  i.  58 

Jacksonia  grandiflora,  vi.  237 

Jacobea  Lily,  i.  149 

Jacquemontia  canescens,  xiv.  116 

Jambon,  xv.  64 

Jambosa  vulgaris,  xv.  60;  araplexi- 
caulis,  XV.  63  ;  aquea,  xv.  63; 
cauliflora,  xv.  64;  densiflora,  xv. 
64 ;  formosa,  xv.  64 ;  lineata,  xv. 
64 ;  malaccensis,  xv.  63  ;  macro- 
phylla,  XV.  64  ;  sylvestris  alba, 
XV.  64 

Jambu,  XV.  63 

Jamroaade,  xv.  60 

Jasmines,  greenhouse  species,  ii. 
35,  85,  87;  stove  species,  ii.  107, 
108;  privet-leaved,  V.  15 

Jasminum  glaucum,  v.  15  ;  multi- 
florum,  viL  22  ;  caudatum,  ix. 
116;  Reevesii,  ix.  215  ;  affine, 
xu.  116;  dianthifolia,  xiii.  117; 
nudiflorum,  xiii.  212,  273  ;  ar- 
borescens,  XV.  174;  bracteatum, 
XV.  174;  dispersum,  xv.  174; 
elongatum,  xv.  174;  fragrant  oil 
from,  XV.  174;  gracilis,  xv.  174; 

.  gTandiflorum,.xv.  174  ;  hetero- 
phyllum,  XV.  175  ;  lancifolium, 
XV.  175  ;  latifolium,  xv.  175; 
nudiflorum,  xv.  23,  173,  209  ; 
officinalis,  xv.  175  ;  pubescens, 
XV.  175  ;  revolutum,  xv.  175  ; 
sambae,  xv.  175;  scandens,  xv. 
175  ;  simplicifolium,  xv.  175  ; 
trinervum,  xv.  175 

Jesse,  £.,  Esq.,  mode  of  planting 
large  trees  by,  i.  46 

Johnsonia  hirta,  vii.  44 

Jollifia  africana,  culture  of,  iv.  58 

Jonesia,  ii.  85,  87 


JuanuUoa  parasitica,  xi.  236 ;  obser- 
vations upon,  xii.  65 

Jungius,  M.,  definition  of  a  plant 
by,  i.  32 

Juniperus  lycia,  xv.  89 

Justicia  coccinea,  i.  102,  ii.  120; 
venustay  xi.  213;  JlxMva,  xi.  210; 
xii.  263  ;  Macdonellise,  xii.  263; 
glabrxUaf  xii.  243  ;  gangeUca, 
xiii.  187  ;  semperflorens,  xiii. 
117;  camea,  xiv.  23,  239 ;  car- 
thaginensis,  xiv.  263 ;  eocdnea, 
xiv.  134  ;  gangetica,  xiv.  125  ; 
new  species,  xiv.  93  ;  spedosa, 
xiv.  134 

K. 

Keempferia  elegans,  vii.  189  ;  ro- 
tunda, i.  125 

Kalmia,  propagation  of,  iii.  47,  24 ; 
forcing,  v.  216  ;  latifolia,  eligi- 
bility for  planting  in  groups,  xi. 
138;  for  standards,  xi.  19 

Kalosanthos  splendens,  iii.  237,  xv. 
64 

Karaka,  xv.  141 

Karpaton  hastatum,  xiv.  249 

Kaulfussia  amelloides,  viii.  195  ; 
ordinary  culture  of,  viii.  1 96 

Keith,  Mr.,  definition  of  a  plant  by, 
i.  32 

Kennedia  rubicunda,i.  88 ;  coccinea 
elegans,  ii.  99,  186;  Marryattss, 
ii.  260 ;  selection  of,  ii.  85 ;  splen- 
dens, iii.  26 ;  glaberata,  iii.  93  ; 
bracteata,  iii.  114  ;  sericea,  iii. 
114;  coccinea,  iii.  114  ;  Comp- 
toniana,  iii.  114;  monophylla,  iii. 
114;  ovata,  iii.  114;  Stirlingi,  iii. 
117;  macrophyUa,  iii.  165;  dila- 
tata,  iii.  1 92  ;  nigricans,  iv.  21 ; 
Marryattii,  iv.  22;  glaberata,  v. 
92;  new  species  of,  vii.  93  ;  pan- 
nosa,  vii.  17;  Stirlingii,  vii.  69; 
monophylla,  i*ar.,  xi.  94 

Khardal,  xv.  187 

Kikanqu,  xv.  64 

King  Leopold  Phlox,  xiv.  267 

Kittelia,  xv.  12 

Knight,  Mr.,  experiments  made 
with  Dionoea  muscipula  by,  i.  61 

Knight,  T.  A.,  Esq.,  extracts  of  a 
letter  from,  on  the  course  of  sap, 
vi.  9 

Kopsia  fruticosa,  xiii.  69 

Kreysigia  multiflora,  viii.  261 

Kumquat,  xv.  165 

Kupa,  XV.  64 

L. 
Labels  for  plants  made  of  rolled 

zinc,  i.  155,  183 ;  of  lead,  i.  124 
Labichea  bipunctata,  x.  150,  151 
Labisia  potlioina,  xii.  214 
Laburnum,  example  of  one  with 

various-coloured  flowers,  ix.  132 
Laciena  bicolor,  xi.  211,  xv.  191 
Lacticiferous  tissue,  office  of,  xi. 

107 
Ladies'  Botany  reviewed,  ii.  115 


Laelia  aneeps,  ii.  79, 139  ;  iv.  73  ; 
Barkeriana,  iv.  90;  albada,  vi. 
285  ;  anoepe,  vi.  22 ;  antnmnali^ 
vi.  121  ;  furfuracea,  vL  114,  vL 
122  ;    purpurascens,   vii    214  ; 
albida,vii.  189  ;  dnnabarina,  vii. 
94,  193  ;  history  and  cultare  of, 
vii  194  ;  succeed  best  on  blocks 
of  wood,  vii.  194 ;  may  be  sligfatljr 
exposed    in  autumn,  vii.    192  ; 
rubesoens,  vii  164  ;  acnminalmj 
X.  49  ;  mode  of  ei:dtivating,  z. 
60;  flava,  ix.  117,262;  majalia, 
xi.  140  ;  peduncularis,  xi.  165  ; 
Buperbiens,  xi.  97  ;  way  to  treat, 
XL  98  ;  the  May-flower,  xii  1  ; 
majalis,  xii«  1  ;  native  habitat 
of,  xii.  1  ;  difficult  to  cultivate^ 
xii  2  ;  probable  explanation  of 
cause,  xii.  2  ;  method  of  treat- 
ment  deserving  attention,    xii 
2  ;  cinnabarina,  xiv.  116  ;  maja- 
lis, xiv.   142  ;    superbiens,  xiv. 
47  ;  Mr.  Perrin's,  xiii  5 ;  Pcr- 
renii,  xiii.  5 ;  major,  xiii.  263; 
peduncularis,  xiii.  22;  flava,  xv. 
71 
Lagerstnsmia  elegans,    xiv.    209, 
269  ;  general  culture,  xiv.  210; 
grandiflora,    xiv.    209  ;  indica, 
xiv.  209,  269  ;  parviflora,  xiv. 
209  ;  reginoe,  xiv.  210  ;  spedosay 
xiv.  210 
Lalage  omata,  vii.  94  ;  hovesefolia, 
ix.  117,  171  ;  its  treatment,  ix. 
172 
Landscape  gardening,  how  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of,vi.  232  ;  instroc- 
tions  in,  vi.  82  ;  different  styles 
of,  ix.  138  ;  its  connexion  with 
other  arts,  ix.  138 
Lance's  Oncidium,  iv.  169 
Language,  preciflion  in  its  use  of 
great  moment  in  botanical  mat- 
ters, vii.  111,161 
Lankesteria  parviflora,  xiii.  70 
Lantana  Selloi,  iii.   168  ;  iv.  214  ; 
Selloiana,  vca:  acutifolia,  ix.  1 1 6 ; 
crooea,  x.  53  ;  its  culture,  x.  54  ; 
mutabihs,  xiii.  238 ;  a  fine  flower- 
garden  plant,  xiii  238  ;  Selloi, 
xiii  238  ;  for  the  flower-garden, 
&c.,  xiii  238 
Lapeyrousia  aneeps,  iv.  18 
Laplacea  semiserrata,  xii.  20 
Large-flowered  Coryantfaus,  iii.  95 
Large-leaved  Kennedia,  iii  165 
Lai^est  Megadinium,  iv.  117 
Larkspur,  dender-branched,  iv.4l, 
216  ;  sapphire  blue  variable,  v. 
233  ;    Mr.    Barlow's,    v.   265  ; 
double-flowered  Chinese,  vii  171 
Larpent's  Lead- wort,  xiv.  271 
Lasiandra  petiolata,  vii.  19  ;  iTtm- 

tkianoy  xii.  136 
Lasthenia  glabrata,  ii  209;  iv.  45 
Lateral  growths,  the  necessity  of 
removing  them  early  to  obtain 
upright  developments,  xi  17 
Lathym8,ii.  86;  mageUaniciis,  iii 
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213;  neryoflos,  z.  21 ;  pubesoens, 
x.6d 

lAtje,  xr.  84 

Laiu«niia,  xt.  10 

Laurestiiiiis,  as  a  standard  ahnib, 
xi.  19 

Launis  cinoamomum,  iv.  103  ; 
indica,  dimensions  <k  a  natural- 
ised plant  of,  V.  12 

Layender  recommended  as  an 
ornamental  plant,  ix.  234 

lAWBonia  alba,  xv.  213 

Layering  the  orange,  i.  92 

Layering,  iii.  120;  v.  240;  probable 
origin  of  the  practice  of,  vii.  201 ; 
proper  time  for,  vii  23  ;  modes 
of,  ix.  105  ;  a  means  of  inducing 
dwarfness,  xi.  41 

Leaf-moold  for  exotics,  x.  133;  its 
preparation,  x.  138;  description 
of,  xiL  227 

Leayes,  wonnds  of,  it  38 ;  the  sleep 
of,  iy.  232 ;  an  abundance  of  them 
an  indication  of  the  necessity  of 
a  large  supply  of  solar  light,  y. 
112;  structure  of,  yi.  81 ;  yenation 
of,  yi«  84  ;  functions  of,  yi.  153, 
177,  251  ;  substances  produced 
in,  yi.  153;  defining  the  natural 
orders,  yii.  113;  yalue  of  the 
manure  which  decayed  ones 
furnish  to  the  trees  or  shrubs 
that  shed  them,  yii.  263 

Leayes,  multiplication  of  plants  by, 
ix.  83  ;  their  yalue  to  plants,  x. 
1 54 ;  as  a  source  of  bottom*heat, 
X.  161  ;  influence  of  light  on 
some,  X.  1 1 ;  functions  of,  xiy. 
55 

Lebretonia,  close  proximity  of  the 
genus  to  Payonia,  y.  256 

Lee  Chee,  xy.  84 

LeffuminosfB,  ii.  112, 260 

Leianthus  iongifolius,  xiit  29 ;  why 
interesting,  xiiL  29 ;  long-leaved, 
xiii.  29  ;  nmbellatus,  xiii.  164 ; 
nigreacens,  x.  238  ;  Iongifolius, 

.  xil  164,  191  ;  black- flowered, 
xiv.  149  ;  nigrescens,  xiv.  149 

Lemon  grass,  xv.  238 

Lemonia  epectabilis,  vii.  235,  x. 
189,  xiv.  224;  showy,  xiv.  224 

Lemon-coloured  Oncidium,  iv.  77 

Lemon  tree,  time  of  introduction 
of  the,  i.  88 

Leonotis  nepetsBfolia,  vi.  18 

Lepanthes  tridentata,  ii.  1 13 ;  san- 
guinea,  xi.  211 

Lepismium  conmiune,  vi.  257 ;  my- 
osurus,  vi.  233 

Leptosiphon  androsaoeus,  iii.  142, 
219  ;  densiflorus,  iii.  220 ;  an- 
droeaoeum,  densiflorum,  iv.  133, 
136 

Leptoepermnm  bullatum,  xv.  167 

Leptotes  bieolor,  ii.  139 ;  concolor, 
IX.  22 

Leschenaultia  arcuata,  xiii.  263 ; 
splendens,  xiiL  213  ;  arcuata, 
xiv.  246  ;   culture  of,  xiv.  110  ; 


oblata,  xiv.  47  ;  splendens,  xiv. 
190,245 ;  xv.  254,  267;  formosa, 
improved  by  grafting,  xil  1 14  ; 
on  the  grafting  of,  xii.  1 1 4 
Leucadendron  aigenteum,  xiv.  63 
Leuchtenbergia  Principis,  xv.  214 
Leuoochilum  maxillare,  xv.  21 
Leucocoryne  alliaeea,  xi.  101  ;  its 

culture,  xi.  101 
Leucojum,  ii.  69 
Leuoopogon,  culture  of  the  genus, 

i.  53  ;  juniperoides,  xv.  22 
Leucothoe    floribunda,    iv.     101  ; 
hardihood  of,  v.  94;  valuable  for 
planting  in  masses,  xi.  138 ;  pul- 
chra,  XIV.  188 
Leycesteria  formosa,  vi.  18;  for- 
mosa, excellent  for  planting  in 
beds,  ix.  235  ;  formosa,  xiv.  250 
Liatris  propinqua,yii.  236 ;  borealis, 

v.  27,  iv.  213 
Libanus  thurifera,  xv.  90 
Liber,  origin  and  application  of  the 

phrase,  vi.  57 
Lichen  and  Moss  gardens,  xii.  156; 

some  account  o^  xii.  157 
Lichens  and  Mosses,  their  interest- 
ing nature,  xii.    156  ;    list  of 
where  found,  &c.,  xii.  158 ;  suit- 
able situation  for  the  growth  of, 
xii.  159 
Liebigia  speciosa,  xiiL  237,  xiv.  188 
Life,  tenacity  of,  in  plants,  vii.  136 
Light,  flashing    from  flowers,  it 
193  ;  its  influence  on  plants,  v. 
110,  131,  155,  179,  203;   arti- 
ficial,  its  operation  on  flowers, 
vi  1 1 ;  its  effects  on  plants,  viii 
223 ;   possibly  the  cause  of  all 
elec^cal  phenomena,  viiL  224  ; 
its  presence  universal,  viii  225  ; 
the  source  of  colour,  viiL  225 ;  its 
general  influence  on  vegetation, 
X.  9 ;  consideration  of,  xii.  57, 
249  ;   its  influence  upon  plants, 
xii.   57  ;    upon   the    colour  of 
flowers,    xii.    60  ;     xiv.    127  ; 
agency  of,  xv.  57 
Lightning  conductors,  practicability 
and  advantage  of  employinff  for 
the  protection  of  glass  erections, 
xiii.  249 
Lign  Aloes,  xv.  43 
Ligustrum  ji^nica,  xiii.  1 42 
Lilac  Beauty  Moth,  xiv.  168 
Lilac  Slender  Moth,  xiv.  168 
Lilac  tree,  insects  on,  xiv.  168 
Lilacs,  impropriety  of  reducing  the 

branches  of,  vii.  23 
Liliacen,  new,  L  98,  ii.  211,  262 
Lilies,  general  cultture  of  the  Japan 

species,  vi.  128,  189 
Lilio-Narciasus  Jacobeus,  i.  149 
Lilium  album,  iv.  211 ;  peregri- 
num,  iv.  42  ;  speciosum  (lanci- 
folium  rubrum),  iv.  191 ;  super- 
bum,  &C.,  iv.  190;  aurantiacum, 
V.  189;  landfolium  album,  v. 
188  ;  roseum,  v.  188,  267;  spe- 
ciosum, V.  1,  273  ;  aurantiacum, 


vi.  127;  lanctfolinm  roseum,  vi 
189  ;  Thunbergianum,  vii.  166  ; 
atrosanguineum,  var.  maculatum, 
viii.  190;  eximium,  remarks  on, 
viii.  128  ;  speciosum,  vor.  album, 
viii.  127;  directions  for  growing 
it  to  the  greatest  perfection,  viii. 
158,  xv.  143;  testaceum,  ix.  21 5 ; 
speciosum,  x.  215;  testaceum, 
X.  69,  221,  222;  Thompsoni- 
anum,  xii.  20 ;  varietietf  xii. 
215;  sanguineum,  xiii  218 

Lily  of  the  valley,  for  forcing,  iii. 
24 

Lily,  culture  of  the  Japan  species 
of,  viii  128,158 

Limax  alba,  xiv.  70  ;  agrestis,  xiv. 
70 

Lime,  present  in  the  sap  of  the 
grape-vine,  vii  1 30 ;  in  its  natu- 
ral state,  xi  228;  water,  xiv. 
104 

Limnanthes  Douglasii,  iv.  66,  133 

Limnocharis  Humboldti,  i.  121 

Limodium  longifolmmy  xii.  241 

Limodorum  tuberosum,  ii.  146 

Limonia  citrifolia,  xiv.  183 

Lindleya  mespiloides,  xi.  116 

Linniea  borealis,  xiv.  250 

Linniean  system  of  botany,  relative 
value  of  the,  vi.  129,  225,  228 

Limueus,  Dr.,  definition  of  a  plant 
by,  i  32  ;  observations  on  the 
pitchers  of  Nepenthes,  i.  57  ; 
on  Dioneea  muscipula,  i.  60 

Linum  Berendieri,  iii  116  ;  trigy- 
num,  vi.  22,  xi  51,  xiv.  134 

Liparia  parva,  Mir.  angustifolia^  x. 
187 

Liquid  manures,  xi  111,  xiv.  102 

Lioanthus  Ruasellianus,  v.  17, 189, 
260,  vi.  31  ;  the  temperature  of 
a  stove  requisite  for,  vii  J  4  ; 
a  decided  perennial,  vii.  14 ; 
.fittest  system  of  training,  vii. 
15 ;  its  propagation,  vii.  16 ; 
mode  of  preserving  through  the 
winter,  viii.  226,  x.  189;  hints 
on  disbudding,  x.  64  ;  glaucifo- 
lius,  xi.  238,  xii.  70  ;  exaUaiuif 
xii  70,  xiii  99;  gla%icifoliu»y  xiii. 
99 ;  iongifoliusy  xiii  29 ;  wn- 
hellcUus,  xiii.  164  ;  acutangulus, 
xiv.  214  ;  nigrescens,  xiv.  150 

Lissochilus,  ii  159;  spedosus,  iv. 
25,  94  ;  parviflorus,  v.  68  ;  ma- 
crantiius,  xi  43  ;  roseus,  xi  43 

Listeria  cordata,  xv.  33 ;  ovata, 
xv.  33 

Literary  composition,  its  impor- 
tance to  gardeners,  vi.  209 ; 
directions  for  acquiring  adroit- 
ness in,  vi  209 

Liihospermum  Canescens,  xv.  151, 
189 

Loam,  mode  of  testing  the  adhe- 
siveness of,  vii.  255;  constituents 
and  varieties  of,  viii  34,  154,  x. 
58,  xi.  228  ;  formation  of,  xi. 
228  ;  requisites  in,  xi  186  ;  to 
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improve  the  texture  of,  xi.  185  ; 
perfect,  xii.  226 

Loaea  lateritia,  its  treatment  in  tlie 
open  border,  v.  42,  77,  7B,  118, 
VI.  252  ;  characteristics  of  the 
natural  order,  vi.  226  ;  Pent- 
landica,  viii.  1 42  ;  Herbertii,  ix. 
7,  167,269,  270;  Peutlandica, 
ix.  7,  8  ;  volubilis,  ix.  167  ;  lu- 
cida,  xi.  214 

Lobelia  fulgens  propinqua,  ii.  52  ; 
culture  of  the  genus,  iii.  120, 
155  ;  decurrens,  iii.  93  ;  Cava- 
nillesii,  iv.  210  ;  erinoides,  iv. 
233  ;  percicifolia,  iv.  21  ;  poly- 
phylla,  iv.  65  ;  siphilidca  hybri- 
da,  iv.  210  ;  Bridgesii,  v.  185  ; 
Cavanillesii,  V.  118;  Drummon- 
dii,  V.  238  ;  fenestralis,  v.  210  ; 
heterophylla,  v.  15,  238  ;  hete- 
rophylla,  vi.  198  ;  iguea,  vi.  165, 
248;  Milleri,  vi.  166;  ramosa, 
vi.  166  ;  new  species,  vii.  119  ; 
Tupa,  vii.  214;  beterophylia 
major,  ix.  101,  102  ;  Erinus, 
var.  grandiflora,  x.  75,  76,  xv. 
260  ;  longifiora,  x.  190  ;  fulgens, 
var.f  xi.214;  thap6oidea,xii.  92; 
comuta,  xiii.  149 ;  glandulosa, 
xiii.  44  ;  spectabilia,  xiii.  149  ; 
sphcerocarpa,  xiii.  149  ;  aurina- 
mensisy  xiii.  149  ;  ceelestis,  xiv. 
273,  XV.  103,  259  ;  brazilieusis, 
xiv.  273 ;  iulgens  multiflora,  xiv. 
260,  XV.  7  ;  pyramidalis,  xiv. 
263,  XV.  7 ;  Marryattw,  xiv.  263, 
XV.  7  ;  var.y  xv.  7, 240  ;  infiata, 
XV.  8  ;  urens,  xv.  8 

Locust  Tree,  culture  of,  iv.  143 

Lodge  for  the  gate  entrance  to  a 
country  residence,  iv.  178 

Loelia  anceps,  v.  20  ;  anceps  Bar- 
keriana,  v.  21  ;  autumualis,  v. 
236 

Looligia  omata,  v.  92 

LoeseUa  coccinea,  xi.  238;  mexi- 
canum,  xi.  238 

Lomatia  ilici  folia,  var.  pinnatifida, 
X.  143 

Lomatia  tinctoria,  xi.  2 1 1 

Lombardy  Poplars,  not  adapted 
for  standing  alone,  viii.  162 

London  fogs,  ii.  214 

Longan,  xv.  84 

Long-leaved  Dryandra,  iii.  171 

Long-spiked  Dendrobium,  iii.  1 67 

Long-tailed  Angrsecum,  iii.  119 

Lonicera,  ii.  35,  229  ;  angustifolia, 
XV.  165  ;  diversifolia,  xi.  140  ; 
xiv.  250  ;  discolor,  xiv.  188 

Lopezia  lineata,  vii.  1 64 

Lophospermum  rhodochiton,  ii.  27, 
264  ;  culture  of  the  genus,  ii. 
36  ;  scandensy  iv.  233,  v.  63, 
259  ;  treatment  in  the  open 
border,  vi.  251,  viii.  253  ;  eru- 
bescens,  var,  spectabile,  viii.  75, 
76 

Lopimia  malacopliylla,  xv.  118 

Loquat,  culture  of,  iv.  Ill 


Lord  Anson's  Pea,  iii.  213 

Lorey's  BeU  Flower,  ui.  1 17 

Lotus  corniculatus  flore  pleno,  ix. 
215 

Loudon's  Arboretum  et  Frutice- 
tum  Britamucum,  strictoz^s  on, 
viL  134 

Loudon,  the  late  Mr.,  xi.  48 

Lozotsenia  roeana,  xiv.  72  ;  oper- 
ana,  xiv.  72  ;  Icevigana,  xiv.  72 

Lucas's  self-acting  force  and  lift- 
pump,  i.  ]  56 

Luculia  gratisaima,  iiL  114,  i v.  21, 
273,  V.  21,  ix.  22  ;  method  of 
treating,  xi.  231 ;  severe  pruning 
recommended  for,  xi.  232  ;  cul- 
tivation in  pots,  xi.  232  ;  in  con- 
servatory borders,  xi.  233  ; 
wood-ashes  and  charcoal  useful 
to,  xi  234  ;  xv.  23  ;  Pinceana, 
xii.  20 

Lukshmee,  xv.  158 

Lupinus  Texensis,  iii.  142  ;  latifo- 
lius,  iii.  260  ;  versicolor,  iv.  188; 
Cruikshankii,  iv.  190  ;  Barkerii, 
vi.  234  ;  Hartwegii,  vi  138  ; 
leptocarpus,  vii.  164 ;  season  for 
staking,  vii.  120;  arvensis,  xi. 
43  ;  pubesccns,  xi.  214  ;  obser- 
vations of  the  treatment  of  a 
few  species  of,  xi.  179  ;  planted 
in  masses,  xi.  180  ;  as  isolated 
specimens,  xi.  181;  ramosissi- 
mus,  xii.  117 

Luxemburgia  ciliosa,  x.  190,  261, 
xi.  3,4 

Lycaste  plana,  x.  165  ;  Skinneri, 
xi.  1,  2,  XV.  47  ;  a  new  species 
of,  xi.  142;  gigantea,  xii.  141 ; 
fulvescens,  xii.  261 

Lychnis  gi'andiflora,  ii.  1  ;  coro- 
nata,  ii.  1  ;  Bungeana,  iii.  166, 
iv.  235  ;  muUbilis,  x.  190 

Lycium  Afrum,  iii.  71 ;  fuchsioides, 
xii  70 

Lycopodium  stoloniferum,  useful 
for  protecting  the  roots  of  Or- 
chidacese,  vi.  266  ;  denticulatum, 
for  growing  on  baskets  filled 
with  Orchidacete,  ix.  91 

Lyda  hortulana,  xiv.  71 

Lyonia,  ii.  92  ;  jamaicensis,  xiv.  20 

Lyperia  pinnatifido,  xii.  1 66 

Lysimachia  lobelioides,  ix.  20 

Lysinema,  culture  of  the  genus, 
i.  53 

Lysirmotvs  alhidus,  xiii.  139  ;  lon- 
giflorus,  xiii.  273,  xiv.  Ib'O 

Lysipoma,  xv.  9 

M. 

Mackie's  Echinocactus,  iv.  68 
Madeania     longifiora,    xi.    117  ; 

angulata,  ix.  262  ;  cordata,  xv. 

191 
Mac  Nab  on  planting  evergreens, 

u.  222 
Macrochilus,  xv.  12 
Macromeria  exserta,  xiv.  1 1 6 
Macrostylis,  xiv.  227 


Madam,  hardy  Rose,  iii.  1 7 

Madeira,  Vines  in,  xv.  106 

Maderia  Ismelia,  iii.  213 

Madia  elegans,  iv.  42 

Magnesia,  xv.  250 

Magnetism,  xiv.  128 

Magnolia  odoraUssima,  iii.  72,  xiiL 
213;i>ttmi/i»,  xiii.  2)3 

Magnolias,  ii.  35,  229 

Mahogany,  an  interesting  account 
of,  iv.  160 

Mahonia  glumacea,  vii.  55,  56  ; 
aquifolium.  ix.  5,  xi  254 

Major,  Mr.  Joshua,  hothouse  appii- 
ratus  by,  ii.  60 

Malachodendion,  ii.  230 ;  clavatum , 
XV.  21 ;  ovatum,  xv.  209 

Malaxis,  ii.  184 

Malay  Apple,  xv.  63 

Mallow,  showy  red-flow^ered,  vi.  ]  6, 
55 

Malope  trifida,  i.  177  ;  trifida 
grandiflora,  L  177 

Malpighia  urens,  xv.  78  ;  glabra, 
XV.  78 

Malvaceae,  ii.  261 

Malva  Creeana,  iv.  119;  Munroana, 
iv.  1 65,  269  ;  purpureum,  iv. 
191  ;  Towai-dii,  v.  141,  235  ; 
Creeana,  vi  16,  55  ;  campanu- 
lata,  vii  118;  purpurata,  vii. 
186;  Creeana,  viii  228 ;  Uteritia, 
viii  20;  campanulata,  ix«  173, 
174  ;  Creeana  alba,  X.  190  ;  cam- 
panulata, XV.  259 

MammillaiHui  atrata,  v.  65  ;  flori- 
buuda,  V.  90  ;  Lefamaimii,  v.  43 ; 
tenuis,  v.  90  ;  v.  23,  69  ;  treat- 
ment of  the  genus,  vii.  260  ; 
pycnacantha,  ix.  239  ;  turbinata, 
X.  21  ;  tetracantha,  xi  23 

Management  of  stove  plants,  xiv. 
205 

Maiidevilla  suaveolens,  vti.  42  ; 
planted  out  in  a  conservatory, 
vii.  42 

Mandragora  autumnalis,  iii.  93 

Manettia  cordifolia,  ii.  267 ;  culture, 
ii  85,  87, 267  ;  glabra,  ii  267  ; 
bicolor,  X.  23,  xii.  84,  xiv.  135  ; 
iii  192 

Mangifera  indica,  xv.  156  ;  domes- 
tica,  fcetida,  sylvatica,n]angautai, 
glauca,  macrocarpa,  oppoeitifkNn, 
merian,  xv.  158 

Manglesia  purpurea,  vi.  259 

Mango,  XV.  156 

Mangosteen,xv.205;  Cowa^Celebes, 
Amboyna,  xv.  206 

Man  Orchis,  xv.  82 

ManuUa  pinfiatifida,  xii.  166 

Manures  and  Composts  considered, 
iv.  255 ;  means  for  dispensing 
with,  V.  239  ;  character  and 
offices  of,  viii.  129,  153  ;  philo- 
sophy of,  X.  105,  129  ;  econo- 
mising, xi.  108  ;  in  a  liquid  state, 
xi  111  ;  period  of  applying,  xi. 
259 ;  xii.  132, 133,249  ;  experi- 
ment upon,  xii.   134  ;  suitable 
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for  Roses  that  have  been  forced, 

xiiL  36  ;  xiv.  102 
MarcelluB  TuJip,  iii.  19 
MarcetyM.^experiinenta  on  poisons, 

1.3*2 
MarceUa  excoriata,  x   165 
Marcgraavia,  i.  60 
Marianthus  csemleo-punctatus,  viii. 

1 90,247  ;  new  species  of,  viii.  262 
Marica  Sabini,  i.  81  ;  ceenilea,  i. 

128  ;  Northiana,  i.  81  ;    semi- 

aperti,  i.  81  ;    gracilis,  vi.  68  ; 

bumilis,  var,  lutea,  vii.  165 
Hamock,  Mr.,  cultivation  of  stove 

ferns,  i  1 71 ;  on  exposing  plants, 

XV.  178 
Marsdenia  macolata,  xiv.  116 
MarshaUia  ceespitosa,  vi.  17 
Martynia,  xiii.  190 ;  diandria,  iv. 

259  ;  ingranB,  viii.  20,  x.  269, 

xiv.  38  ;  lutea,  xi.  149,  150 
Masdevallia  infracta,  v.  1 1 7 ;  fenes- 

trata,  xii.  141 
Massing,  on  employing  the  Chinese 

Rose  for,  xiii.  41 
MasBonia  lutea,  iii.  19 
Mastaeanthus  sinensiB,  xiii.  44 
Mastic  Tree,  xiv.  34,  xv.  89 
Mathiola,  culture  of,  ii.  29 
MatSy  as  covering  to  plant-houses, 

vi.  109 
Maturation  of  wood  indispensable 

to  fertility,  vi.  157 
Maurandia  Barclayana,  iL  36,  86  ; 

vi.  252  ;  white-flowered,  ix.  273 
MaxiUaria,  culture  of  the  genus,  i. 

228,  ii.   138,  268  ;  Harrisoniie 

grandiflora,  ii.  1 96  ;  Deppei,  ii. 

268  ;  tetragona,  ii.  78  ;  cristata, 

croeea,  picta,  densa,  Warreana 

galeata,   Barringtonite,  ii.  139  ; 

aromatica,  iii.  168  ;  cristata,  iii. 

19,  iv.  132 ;  RoUissonii,  iv.  213  ; 

Stapelioidee,  iv.  213  ;  Steelii,  iv. 

117  ;  aurea-fulva,  v.  18  ;  grami- 
nea,v.  163;  RolUssonii,  v.  186, 
260;  Stapelioide0,v.  163;  tenui- 
folia,  V.  141  ;  aureo-fulva,  vi.  22  ; 
lentiginosa,  vi.  190  ;  tenuifolia, 
vi.  42  ;  vitelllna,  vi.  Q9 ;  cucul- 
lata,viL  42  ;  aromatica,  van,  viii. 

118  ;  citrina,  viii.  119;  acuti- 
petala,  ix.  21 3  ;  Harrisoni  alba, 
X.  190;  Steelii,  x.  70;  .^Umthina, 
X.  190;  ffeynderycxn,  xii.  141  ; 
macrobulbon,  xiii.  115  ;  War- 
reana, xiii.  141  ;  clavata,xv.  118 

Meadow-sweet,  bcwrded,  v.  15 
Mealy  Bug,  xiv.  95,  107 
Mechanism  of  plants,  xi.  178 
Medullary  processes,  origin  of,  xi. 

36,  131 
Medinilla  eryihrophylla,  x.  79, 80 ; 

speciosa,  xiv.  214 
Meek,  Mr.,  death  of,  xiv.    155  ; 

mode  of  beating  by,  xiv.  155 
Megachile  centuncuLuris,  jciv.  71  ; 

ligniseca,  xiv.  71 
Megaclinium  maximum,  iv.  117  ; 

velutinum,  xiv.  MO 


Megenia  corymbosat  xiii.  22  ;  fasci- 
culata,  xiv.  193 

Melanthium  triquetrum,  xiv.  94 

Melastoma  sanguinea,  xiL  269,  xi. 
238 

Melicope,  xiv.  225 

Melocactus  depressus,  v.  256  ;  cul- 
ture of  the  genus,  viL  206 

Melolontha  vulgaris,  xiv.  71 

Mental  improvement  of  gardeners, 
vi.  207,  239 

Mentzelia  stipitata,  v.  1 1 9  ;  viii.  86 

Menziesia,  ii.  9 

Merendera  caucasica,  v.  258 

Meriam,  xv.  158 

Mesembryanthemnms,  planting 
out,  V.  ]  20  ;  cultivation  of,  v. 
]  29 ;  light  necessary  for,  v.  1 34 : 
propagating,  vii.  250  ;  almost 
hardy,  vii.  1 38 

Mespilus  japonica,  xiv.  34 

Metallic  poisons^  effects  on  vegeta- 
tion, i.  32 

Metals,  imperfect  radiators,  but 
rapid  conductors  of  heat,  vi.  36 

Meteorology  and  temperature,  xiv. 
127 

Metrodorea,  xiv.  225 

Metzlera,  xv.  10 

Mice,  to  destroy  in  the  flower-gar- 
den, i.  24 

Microsetia  ruficapitella,  ii.  213, 
xiv.  71;  sericiella,  xiv.  72 

Microstylis  histionantha,  xi.  187 

Mignonette,  ii.  5,  144,  168,  ii.  7, 
iii.  24,  168,  iv.  48,  144,  168, 
192,  xi.  19,  xiv.  135 

Mildew,  causes  of,  and  means  for 
removing,  on  heaths,  v.  1 58 

Millar,  Mr.,  hot-water  apparatus 
at  the  nursery  of,  ii.  65 

Miltonia  spectabilis,  iv.  212,  234  ; 
Candida,  v.  236  ;  spectabilis,  v. 
164  ;  Candida,  vi.  241, 242,  var, 
flavesoens,  vii.  90  ;  Clowesii,  vii. 
214  ;  RusseUiana,  vii.  217,  218 ; 
spectabilis,  vii.  97,  98,  189  ; 
traits  of  the  genus,  vii.  98  ;  spec- 
tabilis, X.  190  ;  cuneata,  xi.  70, 
94,  XV.  71,  xii.  45  ;  spectabilis, 
xiii.  44,  XV.  215  ;  Clowesii,  xiv. 
239  ;  Candida,  xiv.  273,  tpe.  nov,, 
XV.  215, 240 

Mimosa  prostrata,  remarks  on,  iv. 
93 

Mimulns  rosens,  i.  29  ;  Smithii,  i. 
54  ;  origin  of,  i.  79  ;  variegatns, 
i.  79  ;  noribundus,  i.  29  ;  parvi- 
florus,  i.  29  ;  rivularis,  i.  30  ; 
moschatus,  i.  29  ;  irritability  of 
stigma  noticed,  i.  29  ;  culture  of 
the  genus,  L  29 ;  Wheeleri,  iii 
214  ;  cardinallis,  iii.  197  ;  culture 
of,  iii.  14;  sanguineus  maculatus, 
iv.  1 19,  iv.  24  ;  luteus,  var.  Wil- 
soni,  iv.  260  ;  cardinalis  variega- 
tuB,  iv.  133  ;  Harrisonia,  iv.  173; 
moschatus,  method  of  filling  up 
beds  of  roses  with,  vii.  1 4  ;  in  a 
common  flower-border,  viii.  88  ; 


Seymouriana,  ix.  118;  Maclai- 
nianus,  ix.  46,  147  ;  ix.  72 

Mina  lobata,  ix.  93 

Minorca  Virgin^s  Bower,  iii.  142 

Minorca  Box,  for  small  flower-beds 
in  winter,  xi.  253 

Mirbel,  M.,  definition  of  a  plant  by, 
1.32 

Mirbelia  floribnnda,  viii.  70,  103, 
104  ;  grandiflora,  ix.  118 

Miscellaneous  greenhouse  plants, 
remarks  on  the  construction  of  a 
house  for,  v.  181 

Mitraria  coccinea,  xv.  143,  147, 
210 

Moisture,  consequences  of  a  super- 
abundance of,  to  plants,  ▼.  207  ; 
quantity  to  be  regulated  by  the 
temperature,  vi.  48,  133  ;  the 
cause  of  a  demand  for  fire-heat 
in  winter,  x.  231 

Morabin,  xv.  38 

Monachanthus  viridis,  ii.  78  ;  dis- 
color, ii.  139,  iv.  71  ;  singular 
facts  respecting  the  genus,  v. 
258  ;  Bushnani,vii.  201  ;  longi- 
folius,  vii.  212  ;  roseo-albidus, 
vii.  115  ;  Bushnani,  viii.  261 

Monnieria,  xiv.  225 

Monolopia  major,  viii.  20 

Monopetalee,  character  of,  viu  231 

Monopsis,  XV.  10    , 

Moon,  abstraction  of  heat  by  the, 
vi.  37 

Morenoa,  ii.  109 

Morina  longifolia,  vii.  139,  xl  141, 
284 

Morisia  hypogiea,  ii.  164 

Mormodes  atropurpurea,  iii.  167  ; 
pardina,  viii.  236  ;  tw.  unicolor, 
viii.  140  ;  atropurpurea,  ix.  23  ; 
lineata,  ix.  118,  190  ;  aromati- 
cum,  x.  261  ;  luxatum,  x.  165  ; 
roseo-alba,  x.  71  ;  luxatum,  xii. 
142 ;  Cartoni,  xiii.  44  ;  aro- 
matica, xiv.  142 

Moma  nitida,  iv.  67,  vi.  141  ; 
nivea,  ▼.  42 

Morphology  disclaimed,  xi.  201, 
204 

Moths  injurious  to  flowers,  xiv.  71, 
168 

Mountain  Larkspur,  iv.  67 

Mountains,  varied  temperature  and 
vegetation  of,  according  to  their 
elevation,  vi.  181 

Mucuna,  iii.  20  ;  pruriens,  v.  89, 
119 

Mule  Pink,  directions  about,  ii.  144 

Mulgedium  macrorhizon,  xiii.  70, 
XV.  260 

Muraltia  Heisteria  stipulacea,  iv. 
149,  xii.  263 

Murphy,  Mr.,  remarks  on  the  Sar- 
racenia  by,  i.  33 

Murucuja  auranHa,  xii.  44  ;  mol- 
lissima,  xiii.  25 

Musa  sapienta,  ii.  98 ;  paradisiaca, 
ii.  93  ;  Cavendishii,  iii.  51  ;  coc- 
cinea, iii.  61  ;  rosacea,  iii.  59  ; 
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Bapientum,  iii.  57  ;  pandisiAca, 

iii.  56  ;  remarks  on  the  geous, 

iii.  53  ;  superba,  viii.  43  ;  xiv. 

90 
Musical  dial  fountain,  description 

of,  i.  259 
Musseenda  macropfaylla,  xii.   142, 

197  :   frondosa,  xiii.  118  ;   ma- 

crophylla,  xiii.  115 
Mustard  tree,  xt.  185  ;  Egyptian, 

XV.    185 ;     Persian,   xv.    185  ; 

Oriental,  xv.  185  ;  shrubby,  xv. 

185 
Mutisia,  ii.   107^    109  ;    ilicifolia, 

XV.  101 
Myanthus  barbatus,  ii.  124  ;  oer- 

nuus,  ii.  139  ;  deltoideus,  iv.  17, 

70  ;    cristatus,  curious  account 

of,  iv.  90,  V.  258  ;  spinosns,  vii. 

140 
Mydocarpum,  ii.  92 
Myoporum  serratum,  xii.  93 
Myosotis    azorica,    xi    263,    xv. 

260  ;  palustris,  for  flower-beds, 

xL  113 
Myristica,   moschata,  culture  of, 

iv.  178 
Myrrh,  XV.  138 
MyrUes,  iii.  23 
Myrtus,  xix.  34 ;  Pimenta,  remarks 

on^  iv.  175 

N. 
Names  of  plants,  xi.  51 
Napoleana  imperialis,  xv.  189 
Narcissus,  culture  of  the  genus,  i. 

117;  flowered  Ismene,  iii.  267  ; 

hybrid,  x.  187  ;  fly,  xiv.  168 
Nanlostachys  latamansi,  xv.  162  ; 

grandiflora,  xv.  162 
Nfunlus,  XV.  161 

Nasturtium,  Sir  J.  Smith's,  xv.  70 
Natal  com  flag,  iii.  71 
Native  countries  of  plants,  a  know- 
ledge of,  essential  to  the  cultiva- 
tor, xi.  60 
Natural  habits  of  plants,  v.  ]  13 
Natural  orders,  vii.  40,  258, 259 
Natural  system  of  Botany,  vii.  36, 

111,  161,  231,  257,  xi.  129,177, 

225,  228 
Natural  mode  of  training  climbers, 

xi.207 
Naturalising  plants,  v.  12,  viii.  13, 

37,60 
Nature  and  offices  of  earths  and 

soils,  iv.  9 
Nature,  importance  of   studying, 

vii.  206,  226  ;  modifications  of, 

vii.  71,  225 
Neapolitan  violet,  xiii.  90  ;  shade 

necessary,  xiii.  90 
Nelumbiums,  culture  of,  it  110,  iii. 

96 ;  specioBum,  ix.  21 ;  caspicum, 

xi.  91  ;  luteum,  xi.  233 
Nematanthus    longipes,    x.    166 ; 

chloronema,  xl  91 
Nemesia  floribunda,  v.   161,  viii. 

190 
Nemophila  insignis,  iii.  117,  151  ; 


aurita,iii.  164  ;  atomaria,iv.  67; 
insignis,  iv.  70,  1 33  ;  atomaria, 
culture  of,  v.  100  ;  insignis,  har- 
dihood of,  viiL  180  ;  discoidalis, 
X.  262  ;  maeulata,  xv.  264 

Neottia,  it  159,  184  ;  specioea,  xi. 
46 

Nepenthes  distillatoria,  i  54,  57, 
58  ;  culture  of,  iv.  1,  xiii.  142 

Nephelium  longan,  xi.  165,  xv.  85 ; 
Litchi,  XV.  85  ;  verticillata,  xv. 
86  ;  Lappaceum,  xv.  86  ;  in- 
forme,  xv.  87 

Neptunia  plena,  xiii.  44 

Nerine  samiensis,  iii.  192  ;  culture 
of,  viii.  86 

Nerium  thyrsiflorum,  iii.  73  ;  re- 
marks on  the  genus,  iii.  232 

Nerium  oleander  splendens,  ix.  82 ; 
oleander,  var,  Rayanoty  xi.  53, 
54,  96,  xiv.  34 

Nervous  system  in  plants,  i.  31 

New  Holland  plants,  mode  of  na- 
turalising, V.  12 

New,  rare,  or  interesting  plants, 
V.  19,  67,  91,  117, 139, 163, 187, 
211, 235, 259,  vii.  17,  20, 40,  44, 
66,  68,  88,  91,  114,  116,  139, 
141, 163, 166, 184, 187,210,213, 
234,  236,  260,  261 

New  plants,  their  true  character 
often  imperfectly  known,  vii.  199 

Nicotiana  rustica,  xiv.  201 ;  Taba- 
cum,  xiv.  201 

Nierembergia  intermedia,  ii.  219  ; 
Phoenicea,  var,  rosea,  iv.  16  ; 
pink-flowered,  iv.  16 

Night  air,  prejudicial  to  tender 
exotics,  vit.  192,  228 

Nightshade,  jasmine-hke,  viii.  5 

Niouttout,  XV.  140 

Niphsea  oblonga,  viii.  263,  ix.  273 

Nispero,  xv.  107 

Nitrogen,  means  of  detecting,  viii. 
56,  105  ;  modes  of  fixing  it  in 
manures,  x.  129 

Noble-flowered  Begonia,  iv.  233 

Noble  Stanhopea,  iii.  95 

Nolana,  a  new  species  of,  xi.  190  ; 
see  AUma ;  atriplicifolia,  iv. 
189 

Nordmannia  cordifolia,  xiii;  118 

Notices  of  new  and  rai-e  plants,  iv. 
21,  69,  94,  118,  131,  165,  189, 
211,237,261,273 

Notice  of  a  few  species  in  one  or 
two  genera  in  Craaeulacefe,  xiii. 
208 

Novelty,  effects  of,  in  gardening,  xi. 
15 

Nutmeff,  culture  of,  iv.  178 

Nuttalha  cordata,  iv.  67, 1 65 ;  gran- 
diflora, iv.  165,  190,  217,  235,  v. 
236  ;  size  to  which  it  attains, 
vii.  32  ;  malvseflora,  vii.  31  ; 
treatment,  vii.  32  ;  cordata,  xL 
237 ;  malvseflora,  xi.  190  ;  papa- 
ver,  xi.  173,  174 

Nutrition  of  plants,  philosophy  of, 
xi.  227 


Nuytzia  floribunda,  xi.  259 
Nymphflea  caerulea,  heat  ben^cial 

to,viiL  112  ;  rubra,  xi.  190,266  ; 

failure  in  cultivating,  xi.  267  ; 

dentata,  xiii.  236  ;  new  species^ 

xiv.  263  ;  Victozia,  xiv.  23 

O. 

Oak  seedling,  grown  in  water,  xL 
179  ;  curious  circumstance  re- 
specting, V.  10  ;  germinating  in 
water,  ix.  34 

Observation,  great  importanoe  of, 
V.  204 

Octomeria  graminifolia,  L  156 

Odontogloesum  macolatam,  viL 
116  ;  grande,  viii.  49,  50  ;  pul- 
chelium,  viii.  190,  213  ;  citros- 
mum,  X.  22 ;  Inve,  xL  165 ;  pnl- 
chellum,  xi.  188  ;  new  species, 
xii.  118;  Cervantesii,  xii.  164, 
193,  194  ;  citrosmum,  xii  166  ; 
cordatum,  xiiL  147,  148  ;  meni« 
branaceum,  xiii  141;  enspida- 
tum,  xiv.  118;  grande  labellnm 
album,  xiv.  273  ;  hastilkbimn, 
xiv.  20  ;  Wameri  purpuratnni, 
xiv.  92  ;  Maxillare,  xv.  21;  pul- 
chellum,  xv.  71 

(Enothera,  i.  86 ;  uses  of,  i  87  ; 
culture,  i.  87  ;  peculiarities  in,  i. 
87  ;  fruticosa,  var.  Ambigua,  iv. 
41;  bifrone,  iv.  135;  fruticoea, 
«ar.  indica,  viii.  43 

Oils,  fixed  vegetable,  xi  156 

01ax,ii  107,108 

Old  and  ornamental  plants,  vii  21, 
70,  101,  123,  127,  147, 149,219, 
221,  245 

Oldenlandia  Deppeana,  xii.  263 

Oleander,  xii  229,  230,  231 ;  xiv. 
34 

Olibanum,  xv.  89 

Olive-men  aphis,  xiv.  96 

Olive  Tree,  culture  of  the,  i.  253 

OnagracesB,  essential  characteris- 
tics of,  vii.  1 82      -!l 

Oncidium  bifolium,  i.  234  ;  culture 
of  the  genus,  i.  233;  dtrinum, 
ii.  113, 127, 139  ;  Lemonianum, 
ii  262  ;  crispum,  iii  166 ;  Lan- 
ceanum,  iii.  238  ;  divaricatnm, 
iii.  4 ;  Russelliannm,*  iii.  71  ; 
altismmum,  iii.  144;  oomigemm, 
iii  143 ;  ampliatum,  iv.  45  ; 
lunatum,  iv.  66;  pulchellum  pic- 
tum,  iv.  70  ;  citrinum,  iv.  77  ; 
papilio,  iv.  118  ;  divaricatnm, 
altissimum,  iv.  119  ;  pumillum, 
iv.  1 37  ;  omithorhynchum,  iv. 
166  ;  crispatum,  iv.  42  ;  cebol- 
leti,  iv.  44  ;  luridum,  iv.  45,  71, 
95  ;  iridifolium,  iv.  19,  95  ;  leu- 
cochilum,  iv.  21,  213  ;  I^nce- 
anum,  iv.  21,  95,  133,  166,  169, 
170,  236  ;  low  temperature  pre- 
ferable, V.  83  ;  Henchmannii, 
V.  20,  237  ;  Lanceanum,  v.  163, 
237  ;  papilio,  culture  of,  v.  176 ; 
puldiellum,  v.  164  ;  ramosum, 
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▼.  68  ;  FAnifeiuin,  v.  210,  237  ;  { 
RuBBAllianum,  y.  259 ;  deltoi- 
deuiDy  vii.  262  ;  hastatum,  vii. 
190  ;  Huntianuin,  vii  140;  leo- 
oochUixm^  vii.  241,  242;  pachy- 
phyllum,  vii.  165  ;  pubra,  vii. 
70  ;  ludeayii,  viu.  142,  265, 
266  ;  loDgifoliBm,  viii.  119 ;  ma- 
cranthenim,  viii.  20 ;  monoee- 
Ta8,viii.  188;  oniythorhynchum, 
dark-flowered,  viii.  263:  Wrayee, 
viiL  43  ;  Lemonianum,  ix.  273  ; 
microcfailum*  ix.  273 ;  bicalio- 
mm,  X.  69,  71  ;  microchilam, 
X.  118  ;  aniflorum,  x.  187  ;  bi- 
color,  xi.  23  ;  coneolor.  xi.  142  ; 
papiUo.  a  euperior  variety  of,  xi. 
70  ;  a  new  species  of,  xi.  190  ; 
tricolor,  xii.  21 :  bicalloeum,  xii. 
93;  spiloptemm,  xii  164  ;  inp 
curvuniy  xii.  2,  6  ;  iridifoUum, 
xii.  166,  xiU.  166>  273 ;  oonco- 
lor,  xiii.  118;  laoerum,  xiii.  116; 
oblongatum,  xiii.  190;  phyma- 
toehilum,  xiii.  118  ;  rniguicala' 
tnm,  xiiL  263 ;  Barkeri,  xiv.  97 ; 
eitroemam,  xiv.  142  ;  conoolor, 
xiv.  118;  laoerum,  xiv.  47; 
Mr.  Barker's,  xiv.  97 ;  new 
species,  xiv.  165,215  ;  amictam, 
XV.  2] ;  curtom,  xv.  21;  tenue, 
XV.  118  ;  ipe.  nov.  xv.  191;  spi- 
loptenun,  xv.  200 ;  pelicanom, 
XV.  21 

On  congruity  in  landscape  garden- 
ing, xiii.  253,  254,  255,  256  ; 
employing  Chinese  Roses  for 
massing,  xiii.  41 ;  furnishing  the 
parterre  with  flowers,  xiii.  66 ; 
growine  Ipomcsa,  rubro-ciBni- 
lea,  and  Pharbitis  Learii  in  the 
open  air,  xiii.  84 ;  growing 
plants  as  epiphytes,  xiiL  17 ; 
plants  to  flower  late  in  autumn, 
xiu.  112,114 

Onobrychis  radiata,  xiv.  189 

On  the  cultivation  of  Cacti  in  moss, 
iii.  250  ;  Viola  odorata,  var.  pal- 
lida^plena,  iii.  249  ;  Pepper  and 
of  Rice,  iii  253 

On  the  Myrtle  tribe  of  plants,  iii. 
129 

On  the  treatment  of  annuals,  xiii. 
61 

Operations  in  1884,  for  February, 
i.  23 ;  Mar.  i.  39 ;  Ap.  i  75  ; 
May,  i.  100 ;  June,  i.  223;  July, 
i.  148;  Aug.  i.  172;  Sep.  i  196; 
Oct.  i  219  ;  Nov.  i.  244;  0ec. 
i.  266.— 1835,  Jan.  i.  274  ;  Feb. 
ii  24  ;  Mar.  ii.  48  ;  Ap.  ii  72  ; 
May,  ii.  88;  June,  ii  119;  July, 
u.  144  ;  Aug.  ii  167  ;  Sep.  u. 
167 ;  Oct  u.  216  ;  Nov.  h. 
240;  Dee.  ii  264.— 1836,  Jan. 
ii.  270 ;  Feb.  iii.  23  ;  Mar.  iii. 
47  ;  Ap.  iii  72 ;  May,  iii  95  ; 
June,  iii  120  ;  July,  iii.  144  ; 
Aug.  iii  168  ;  Sep.  iu.  192 ;  Oct 
iii  216  ;  Nov.  iii  240  ;  Dec  iii 
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264.— 1837,  Jan.  iii  274  ;  Feb. 
iv.  23  ;  Mar.  iv.  48  ;  Ap.  iv. 
72  ;  May,  iv.  96;  June,  iv.  120  j 
July,iv.  144  ;  Aug.iv.  168;  Sep. 
iv.  192 ;  Oct  iv.  216  ;  Nov. 
iv.  239  ;  Dec.  iv.  264.— 1838, 
Jan.  iv.  274  ;  Feb.  v.  24  ;  Mar. 
v.  47  ;  Ap.  V.  71 ;  May,  v  95  ; 
June,  V.  119;  July,  v.  143;  Aug. 
V.  167  ;  Sep.  v.  191 ;  Oct  v. 
215  ;  Nov.  V.  239  ;  Dec.  v.  263. 
—1839,  Jan.  v.  274  ;  Feb.  vi. 
23;  Mar.  vi  47;  Ap.  vi.  71; 
May,  vi.  95;  June,  vi.  119; 
July,  vi  ]  43;  Aug.  vi  167;  Sep. 
vi  191;  Oct  vi.  215  ;  Nov.  vi. 
239  ;  Dec.  vi.  263.— 1840,  Jan. 
vi.  274  ;  Feb.  vii.  23  ;  Mar.  vii 

46  ;  Ap.  vii.  71;  May,  vii.  95; 
June,  vii.  119  ;  July,  vii  143  ; 
Aug.  vii  167  ;  Sep.  vii.  190; 
Oct.  vu.  215  ;  Nov.  vii.  239  ; 
Dec.  vii  263.— 1841,  Jan.  vii. 
274  ;  Feb.  viii  23 ;  Mar.  viii 

47  ;  Ap.  viii.  70 ;  May,  viii  95; 
June,  viii  119  ;  July,  viii.  143  ; 
Aug.  viii  167 ;  Sep.  viii.  191  ; 
Oct.  viii.  215  ;  Nov.  viu.  239 ; 
Dec.  viu.  263.— 1842,  Jan.  viu. 
273  ;  Feb.  ix.  23 ;  Mar.  ix.  47  ; 
Ap.  ix.  71;  May,  ix.  95;  June, 
ix.  119  ;  July,  IX.  143;  Aug.ix. 
167;  Sep.  ix.  191;  Oct  ix.  215; 
Nov.  ix.  239 ;  Dee.  ix.  263.— 
1843,  Jan.  ix.  274;  Feb.  x.  23  ; 
Mar.  X.  47 ;  Ap.  x.  71 ;  May,  x. 
95 ;  June,  x.  119;  July,  x.  1 43 ; 
Aug.  X.  167:  Sep.  x.  191;  Oct 
X.  216  ;  Nov.  x.  239 :  Dec.  x. 
263.— 1844,  Jan.  x.  274 ;  Feb. 
xi.  23  ;  Mar.  xi  46 ;  Ap.  xi. 
71;  May,  xi95;  June,  xi  119; 
July,  xi  143;  Aug.  xi  167; 
Sep.  xi.  |91;  Oct  xi  215 ;  Nov. 
xi.  239;  Dec.  xi.  263.-1845, 
Jan.  xi  273;  Feb.  xii  23; 
Mar.  xii  47  ;  Ap.  xii  71 ;  May, 
xii.  95  ;  June,  xii  119;  July, 
xii  143;  Aug.  xii  167  ;  Sep. 
xii.  191;  Oct  xu.  215;  Nov. 
xii  240  ;  Dec  xii.  264.-1846, 
Jan.  xii.  273 ;  Feb.  xiii  23  ; 
Mar.  xiii.  47;  Ap.  xiii  71  ; 
May,  xiii.  95  ;  June,  xiii  119  ; 
July,  xiii.  143  ;  Aug.  xiii  167; 
Dec.  xiii  264.— 1847,  Jan.  xiii. 
273 ;  Feb.  xiv.  23  ;  Mar.  xiv. 
48 ;  Ap.  xiv.  69  ;  May,  xiv. 
94;  June,  xiv.  119  ;  Sep.  xiii. 
215;  Nov.  xiii  238;  July,  xiv. 
143  ;  Aug.  xiv.  166  ;  Sep.  xiv. 
191  ;  Oct  xiv.  216  ;  Nov.  xiv. 
239  ;  Dec.  xiv.  264.— 1848, 
Jan.  xiv.  274;  Feb.  xv.  24; 
Mar.  XV.  48 ;  Ap.  xv.  72 ; 
Mfty,  XV.  96  ;  June,  xv.  120  ; 
July,  XV.  144;  Aug.  xv.  168; 
Sep.  XV.  192;  Oct.  xv.  216; 
Nov.  XV.  240  ;  Dec.  xv.  264 

Ophir,  XV.  116 

Q  Q 


Ophiydeee,  ii  270 

Ophrys,  ii.  159, 184 ;  oBttrifera,  xiii. 
213;  5i0ontt4,  xiii.  213;  comuta, 
xiii.  213  ;  arachnitis,  xiv.  116  ; 
femim  equinum.  xiv.  189;  fuci- 
flora,  xiv.  116;  tabanifera,  xiv. 
189;  i^ifera,  xv.  33;  anmifera, 
XV.  33 

Opuntia  Tuna,  irritability  of,  i  63; 
singular  fact  relative  to  the 
genq^y  v.  132  ;  culture  of,  vii. 
225;  vulgaris  in  the  open  air,  vii. 
138;  means  of  fruiting,  v.  133 

Orange,  culture  of,  i  89  ;  trees, 
washing  the  roots  of,  v.  207; 
degree  of  light  necessary,  v.  1 58 ; 
to  be  started,  iv.  72,  144,  192; 
trees  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
Orangery,  iii.  120 

Orange-coloured  Bifrenaria,  iii.  21 5 

Orangeries,  hints  on  the  construc- 
tion of,  V.  158 

Orchideea,  i  14  ;  culture  of,  i  41, 
151,  262 ;  selection  of  first-rate 
epiphytal,  ii  125 ;  second-rate,  ii. 
177  ;nrst-rate  terrestrial,  ii  148; 
second-rate,  ii.  174;  culture  by 
Mr.  Beaton,  ii.  263  ;  species 
figured  in  the  periodicals,  li.  79, 
113,  164,  211,  262;  house  for, 
at  Cbatsworth,  150 ;  directions 
about,  ii  125, 263;  ciUtivation  of, 
by  Messrs.  RoUisson,  Tooting, 
iv.  45;  shading,  iv.  134;  house, 
suspending  phmts  from  the  roof 
of,  V.  262;  potting,  v.  24»  47; 
general  management  of,  v.  82, 
85,  95,  119,  144,  168,  192,239, 
274;  potting,  vii  47;  habits  indi- 
cative, the  treatment  Uiey  re- 
quire, vii.  8,  26,  50,  122;  shade, 
vii.  96 ;  traiuBference  of  blooming 
specimens  to  a  cool  shaded  place, 
vii  119,  168;  heat  and  moistui'e 
essential  to,  in  summer,  vii.  120; 
period  for  diminislung  the  supply 
of  heat,  water,  and  shade,  vii 
168;  obtaining  the  Indian  species 
not  yet  introduced,  vii.  169 ; 
partially  exposing  a  few  of  them 
m  antumn,  vii.  192 ;  dose  rela- 
tion of  some  of  the  genera,  vii. 
207 ;  small  specimens  or  peculiar 
species  require  constant  stimula- 
tion, vii.  168,  240 ;  winter  man- 
agement, vii  264  ;  receptacles 
for,  viii.  47,  120,  264,  ix.  48,  72, 
96,  144,  214;  rustic  baskets  for, 
ix.  89;  composed  of  turf,  ix.  90; 
of  coooa-nut  husks,  ix.  90  ;  and 
of  shells,  ix.  91 ;  on  suspending 
in  stoves,  ix.  1 34  ;  branches  of 
trees  for  supporting,  ix.  135  ; 
&stening  to  walls,  ix.  135;  leaf- 
mould  for  some  kinds,  x.  135  ; 
bottom-heat,  x.  160,  xiv.  13 ; 
season  of  repose,  xiv.  230 
Orchis,  ii  159, 184;  tephrosanthoft, 
densifoltus,  ii.  211;  folioea,  viii. 
236;  fusca,  xv.  33;  hircina,  xy. 
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33;  latifolia,  xv.  S3  ;  macalata, 
XV.  33 

Oreodaphne  bullata,  ix.  93 

Oriental  Hawthorn,  iii.  141 

Origin  of  weeping  trees,  iii.  113 

Orithyia  uniflora,  iii.  143 

Ornamental  Basket  for  greenhouse 
plants,  iii.  132  ;  creepers,  ii.  33, 
85, )  07 ;  Cast-Iron  Gtfden-chair, 
iii.  257;  plants,  iv.  96;  culture 
of,  yiii.  155,  179,226,  253,  xii. 
64,110 

Omithidium  albums  xiL  44 

Omithocephalus  ciliatus,  xi.  70 

Omithogalum  chloroleucum,  iii. 
144;  latifolium,  iv.  189  ;  divari- 
catnm,  ix.  1 17;  mai^ginatum,  xii. 
9 ;  nanum,  xiL  164;  aureum,  xii. 
175 

Orobus  atropurpureus,  ii.  112 

Orothamnus  Z^eyheri,  xr.  118 

Orphium  fmtescens,  xiii.  221  ; 
shrubby,  xiii  221 

Orthoeiphon  incumis,  viii.  21 

Orthrosanthes  mnltiflora,  xL  245; 
its  culture,  xi.  246 

Osbeckia  canescens,  viL  91 ;  stellata, 
var.y  xi.  236 

Othonna  frutesoens,  ix.  214  ;  tn- 
berosa,  x.  213 

Otochilus  fusca,  ix.  21 

Ovarium,  partitions  of  the,  vii.  233; 
either  apocarpous  or  syncarpous, 
Tii.    233  ;   explanation  of   thei 
terms  superior  and  inferior,  vii. 
163,  234 

Ovules,  varieties  of  position  as- 
sumed by,  vii.  257 

Oxalis,  uses  of,  i  229 ;  culture, 
i.  229  ;  crenata,  ii.  72,  88,  120, 
240;  floribunda,  iii.  72;  rubella, 
iii.  72;  alba,  iv.  210;  Barlerii 
fruticosay  iv.  133  ;  bipartita, 
divergens,  iv.  210  ;  versicolor, 
iv.  44  ;  aoetOBclla,  its  presence 
an  indication  of  the  presence  of 
iron,  iv.  9;  Barrelieri,  vii.  94; 
geniculata,  vii.  215  ;  fraticosa, 
viii.  188  ;  lasiandra,  viii.  213; 
lasibpetala,  ix.  94  ;  rubrocincta, 
ix.  262;  sensitiva,  xiii.  45 

Ox-eye-like  Oxyura,  iii.  1 18 

Oxide  of  Iron,  xv.  250 

Oxyanthus  versicolor,  viii.  117  ; 
longifloms,  xii.  238 

Oxygen,  nature  and  properties  of, 
ix.  202  ;  character  of,  viii.  56  ; 
quantity  in  the  air,  viii.  105 

Oxylobium  pultenaen,  ix.  149;  cul- 
ture of,  IX.  150;  ci^itatum,  x. 
69;  obovatum,  x.  166,  243 

Oxypetalum  solanoides,  xv.  118 

Oxyramphis  macrostyla^  xiii.  115; 
XV.  258 

Oxyura  chrysanihemoides,  iiL  118 

P. 
Pachypodium  tuberosum,  v.  68 
Pachystigma,  xiv.  227 
Pteonia  edulis  Reevesiana,  i.  197; 


Moutan  punicea,  ii.  208;  parvi- 
flora  globosa,  atropurpurea,  lila- 
dna,  Salmonea,  xv.  165  ;   albi- 
flora,  var.  Pottaii,  iii.  262;  notice 
of   the    genus,   iii.    135,   237  ; 
Brownii,  vL  137  ;  papaveracea 
rubra,  vi.  116  ;  tenuifolia  plena, 
vi.  116,  ix.  118;  Witmanniana, 
xiii.  45;  moutan,  xiv.  33;  papap 
veraoea,  xiv.  33;  Witmanniana, 
XV.  233 
Palms,  tissue  and  ordinary  struc- 
ture of,  vii.  38 ;  xii.  90 
Pancratium  pedalis,  i.    13 ;    eala- 
thinum,  iv.  53;  humile,  xiv.  92 
Pandanus,  singular  habits  of,  vii.  38 
Pandora  tulip,  il  21 1 
Panicle  of  flowera,  vii.  162 
Pansies,  Lady  Peel  and  Nabob,  ii. 
261 ;  Lavinia,  John  Bull,  iu.  93, 
166 
Pansies,  as  flower-garden  plants, 

xi.  157 
Papaver  orientalis  bracteatum,  iii. 
12  ;  crocea  nudicaule,  iii.  12 ; 
floribunda,  iii.  12 ;  somniferum, 
iiL  11;  Rhseas,  iii.  11 ;  culture  of 
the  genus,  iii.  11 
Papaw,  dtron-fruited,  v.  43 
Pascalia  glauca,  viii.  125;  xv.  233 
Passiflora  kermesina,  i.  25  ;  qua- 
drangularis,  i.  26  ;  alata,  i.  26; 
maliformis,  i.  26;  vespertilio,  i. 
26;  foBtida,  i.  26;  rubra,  i.  26; 
culture  of  die  genus,  i.  25,  ii.  36, 
86,  iii.  31  ;  kermesina,  iv.  45, 
71  ;  Loudoniana^  iv.  45  ;  large- 
stipuled,  V.  43;  Lieutenant  Sul- 
livan's, V.  90 ;  nigella-flowered, 
V.  43  ;  kermesina  and  Loudo- 
niana,  culture  of,  v.  261 ;  Lou- 
doniana,  v.  117  ;  nigelliflora,  v. 
43  ;  onychina,  v.  90 ;  Tueuma- 
nensis,  v.  43 ;  onychina,  vt  238  ; 
mooreana,  vii.  1 9  ;  vermcifera, 
vii  212  ;  quadrangularis,  and 
probably  other  similar  species, 
may  be  srown  in  a  green- 
house, viii.  229 ;  Middletoni- 
ana,  ix.  51 ;  culture  of,  ix. 
52  ;  Actinia^  x.  93  ;  different 
metiiods  of  treating,  xii.  41;  our- 
cmlia,  xiL  44;  Lemichezii,  xiiL 
238  ;  serratistipula,  xiv.  162  ; 
tilieefolia,  xiv.  152 ;  alata,  xiv. 
151  ;  alato-coerulea,  xiv.  153 ; 
Buonapartea,  xiv.  152 ;  csemlea, 
xiv.  153;  cseruleo-racemosa,  xiv. 
153;  ooccinea,  xiv.  152 ;  edulis, 
xiv.  152;  fragrans,  xiv.  153;  in- 
camata,  xiv.  152;  lanrifolia,  xiv. 
152;  maliformis,  xiv.  152;  ker- 
mesina, xiv.  1 53 ;  kermesina 
Lemicheziana,  xiv.  151  ;  Lemi- 
chez's  crimson,  xiv.  151;  Lou- 
donii,  xiv.  153;  Middletoniana, 
xiv.  153 ;  Mooreana,  xiv.  153; 
phcenicea,  xiv.  152  ;  picturata, 
xiv.  153  ;  princepsy  xiv.  153 ; 
quadranguUuris,  xiv.  152  ;  race- 


moea,  xiv.  158;  sanguines,  xiv. 
153;  Neumannii,  xv.  240;  bear- 
ing eatable  fruit,  xiv.  152;  selee- 
tion  of  beautiful,  xiv.  1 53 
P<u9enna    ffrandiJUrra,    xiL    43  ; 

eiliatOy  xiL  43 
ParasitiaJ  plants  or  leaves^  ii.  40 
Parastranthus,  xv.  10 
Park  and  Villa  scenery,  xiii.  105 
Pateritia,  Paxero,  xL  128 
Patersonia  sapphirinA,  vL  257 
Patrinia  patamansi,  xv.  162 
Paulownia  imperialis,  remarks  on, 
ix.  141,  X.  8;  liow  to  treat,  x.  9; 
xiv.  212 
Pavetta  Gaffra,  iv.  136 
Paxtonia  rosea,  raised  firom  seed, 

viiL  100 
Pear-leaved  Thom,  iiL  213 
Peat,  description  of,  xiL  227 
PeciUiarities  of  plants,  L  29,  54; 

xiii.  225 
Pelargoniums  to  preserve  in  winter, 
iL  21;  to  propagate  for  autumn 
flowering,  iiL  48,  144;  iv.  48, 
120,  168;  full  exposure  to  Hght 
neoesBai*y,  v.  181;  v.  96,  144, 
168,  216  ;  different  divisions  of, 
vii.  33;  vii.  33,  60,  85,  108;  vui. 
48,  120,  144,  168, 192  ;  ix.  144  ; 
ix.  216  ;  Shepherd's  Queen 
Victoria,  X.  190  ;  xiii.  250  ;  on 
what  success  in  the  culture  of  is 
principally  dependent,  xiii.  205; 
the  fancy  as  a  plant  for  bedding 
out,  xiii.  207  ;  suitableness  <^ 
various  kinds  of  the,  for  growing 
in  rustic  stands  or  baskets,  xiii. 
207:  xiv.  23,  131 
P^idlled  Evening  Primrose,  iiL  69 
Pentas  camea,  xL  126;  method  of 

treating,  xL  126;  xiv.  185 
Pentlandia  miniata;  «atv.  hennofla 

and  Sulivanica,  vii.  19 
Pentstemon  staticifolius,  ii.  164  ; 
Murrayanus,  iii.  94, 265 ;  eobsBa, 
iii.  70,  237  ;  heterophynum,  iv. 
16  ;  various-leaved,  iv.  16  ;  lati. 
folium,  iv.  21;  breviflorus,  iv. 
88;  Sdioleri,  iv.  133;Gob8Ba,iv. 
165, 243 ;  Murrayanua,  iv.  167, 
213  ;  gentianoides,  iv.  213,265 ; 
cobna,  v.  163  ;  erassifoliiis,  t. 
66  ;  gentianoides,  v.  138  ;  Mar- 
rayanus,  winter  treatment  of,  v. 
22  ;  ai^gutos,  vi.  142,  272  ;  bar- 
batum,  var.  cameum,  vi.  89  ; 
gentianoides,  var.,  vi.  214 ;  speei- 
osus,  vi.  171;  gentianoides,  se- 
veral varieties  of,  viii.  22;  appro- 
priate for  placing  in  a  protected 
border,  viii.  15  ;  crassifc^iis,  ix. 
197,  198,  XV.  260  ;  gentianoides 
spkaidens,  ix.  175,  176,  xv.  233; 
gentianoides,  var,  diapbanmn, 
xii.  93,  XV.  233  ;  ovatum,  xiii. 
199,  XV.  232  ;  ovate-leaved,  xiiL 
199;  Gordoni,  xiv.  189,  xv. 
232  ;  McEwani,  xiv.  174,  xv. 
233 
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Pepper,  on  the  cultivation  of,  iii. 
253 

Pepper-motfa  on  roees,  xiv.  167 

Peperomia  palleecens,  xv.  118 

Perennialgj  selection  of,  for  stoye, 
greenhoofle,  open  Irarden,  ii. 
202,  208  ;  collecting  and  sowing 
seed  of>  ▼.  192;  benefited  by 
yearly  transplantationy  ii.  207; 
propagation  of  tender,  xi.  47 

Pereskia  aculeata,  iv.  64 ;  Bleo,iY. 
70  ;  an  excellent  stock  for  train- 
ing CaetBB  upon,  ix.  187 

Pergnlaria  ororatiwsima,  ii.  109, 
iiL  46 ;  eampamdaiay  xiii.  238, 
xiv.  27 

Perianth,  composition  of  the,  vii. 
231 

Pericallia  syringaria,  xiv.  168 

Pericarp,  most  prominent  featores 
of  the,  vn.  258 

Periphragmos  pyrifolia,  xr.  166 

Periploca  Gneca,  ii.  37 

Peristeria,  iL  160  ;  pendula,  iii. 
119;  cerina,  iv.  117,  132;  sta- 
pelioides,  vi  142;  Humboldtii, 
X.  93;  Homboldtii,  var.  fnlva, 
xiL  1 17  ;  Barken,  xiii  45,  xiv. 
146 

Peme^rttia  angnstifolia,  vii.  261  ; 
mneronata,  for  winter  gardens, 
xi.253 

Petalidium  barierioides,  x.  261 

Peterhoff,  great  fonntain  at,  xi. 
226 

Petrna,  iL  107,  109 ;  Stapelsin, 
iv.  199 

Petunia  violacea,  i  7  ;  linearis,  iL 
21 9  ;  nyctaginiflcHra  violacea,  iL 
173;  violacea, iL  168,  192,  216; 

.  iii.  48,  144 ;  propagation  of,  v. 
168  ;  treated  asdimbing  plants, 
ri.  253 ;  suggestions  for  train- 
ing them  to  trellises  on  open 
lawns,  viiL  96  ;  new  variety,  xiv. 
165  ;  «pe.  nov^  xiv.  273 

PhaeeHa  congesta,  iiL  94 

Phtedranassa  chloracra,  xiL  93 

Phajus,  ii.  160  ;  albus,  iv.  166,  r. 
125,  139;  natural  habitats  of, 
V.  125  ;  culture  of,  v.  159;  dis- 
tiuction  of  the  genus  from  Bletia, 
V.  1 26 ;  bicolor,  vi.  1 66 ;  WaUichii, 
vi.  193  ;  grsndifolins,  var.,  vii. 
46,  ix.  23  ;  biodor,  xL  92  ;  new 
species,  xv.  71 

Phabenopsis  amabilis,  xiv.  116; 
new  variety,  xir.  263;  v.  20, 69, 
93,  162,  164  ;  vii.  49 

PhalooUlis  plumbea,  vi.  42 

Pharbitis  diversifoliay  iv.  209  ; 
ostrinayix.  213,  243;  Learii,in 
the  open  air,  xiii.  84;  cathartiea, 
xiv.  92 

Phaseohis,  iL  107, 110  ;  caracalla, 
X.  267  ;  lobatus,  xL  92 

Phebahum,  xIt.  225 

Philadelphus,  ii.  230  ;  speciosus, 
iv.  259;  Gordonianua,  vi.  138  ; 
mexicanusy  ix.  165,  xv.  208 


Philibertia  gnu:ilis,iv.  234 ;  grandi- 
flora,  iv.  260,  v.  141,  vL  7 

Philotheca,  xiv.  225 

Phlogacanthus  curviflorus,  vii.  67 

Phlomis  cashmeriana,  xi.  92,  xii. 
116 

Phlox  Dmmmondii,  ii.  221,  iv. 
211 ;  cordata  grandiflora,iv.  191, 
XT.  1,  268  ;  Youngii,  v.  259  ; 
chief  points  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  genus,  viL  198  ;  Coldryana, 
viL  197,  XV.  234 ;  Van  Houtte's, 
X.  22 ;  Alcardi,  xi.  173 ;  bicolor, 
xl  173  ;  Princess  Marianne,  xi. 
173  ;  Van  Houtte's,  xL  173,  xv. 
233 ;  Dmmmondii  alba,  xii  142 ; 
varieties,  xiL  191 ;  Leopoldiana, 
xiv.  267,  XV.  261 

Pholidota,  iL  184 

PhyoeUa,  iL  69  ;  chloraca,  xL  95 

Phyllarthron  bojerianum,  xiL  164 

Phynanthus  albens,  ii.  109  ;  ami- 
comus,  viii.  188,  xlL  46,  166, 
xiii  93 

Physiological  botany,  v.  113 

PhysololHum,  distinction  of  the 
genus  from  Kennedya,  viiL  142; 
carinatum,  vnL  142  ;  gracilis, 
viiL  142  ;  carinatum,  ix.  118  ; 
gracile,ix.  118 

Physoetegia  tmncata,  iiL  165,  ir. 
237  ;  imbricata,  t.  174  ;  vir* 
ginica,  xiv.  215 

Phytolacca,  xv.  186 

Picea,  soil  suitable  for  the  species 
of,  vii.  65 

Picotees,  Miss  Mi]ler,and  Emperor 
of  China,  iii  110 

Picturesque,  remarks  on  the,  ix. 
139 

Piddingtonia,  xy.  12 

Pigmy  Oncidium,  iv.  19  ;  moth, 
recUh^uled,  xiv.  71 ;  satin,  72 

PilocarpesB,  xiv.  225 

Pilocarpus,  xiv.  225 

Pilunma  laxa,  xiii.  237 

Pimelea  incana,  v.  116  ;  Hender- 
sonii,  vi.  88,  xv.  264  ;  incana, 
vi,  22, 71  ;  nana,  vii.  190  ;  speo- 
tabilis,  viii,  70, 140  ;  disbudding, 
X.  63  ;  hyperidna,  xL  94  ;  affinis, 
xiL  166  ;  Stuartii,  xv.  118; 
Weippugiana,  xv.  191 

Pinaioua,  xv.  136 

Pinana,  xv.  136 

Pine  Apple  tribe,  it  210 

Pines,  effect  of,  at  a  distance,  ix. 
168 

Pinguicula  orchidioides,  xiii.  116 

Pink,  culture  of,  i.  74  ;  criterion  of 
a  fine  one,  i.  75  ;  ii.  144  ;  Vic- 
toria, and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  iL 
262  ;  Ann  Boleyn,  and  Superb, 
iiL  71 ,24  ;  Middlesex  Beauty,  iii. 
262;  WardenandOmega,iii.262; 
Carnations,  Roses,  &c.,  for  early 
flowering,  iii.  264  ;  to  be  fumi- 

S.ted,  &c.  iv.24, 120,  144  ;  Mr. 
enderson^s,  xiv.  126 
Pinus,  the  rarer  species  of,  in- 


creased by  grafting,  vi  94 ; 
vinifolia,  iiL  121  ;  general  treat- 
ment of  the  genus,  vii.  62  ;  sitoa^ 
tion  in  which  the  species  succeed 
best,  viii.  37 

Pistacia  Lentiscus,  xiv.  34,  xv.  89, 
183 

Pitcaimia  undulatifolia,  xiii.  164 

Pit -coal,  iv.  57 

Pitcher  Plant,  culture  of,  iv.  1 

Pith,  nature,  position,  and  contrac- 
ti<m  of,  vi.  178  ;    origin  of,  xi. 

&e 

Pits  and  firames,  management  of, 
V.  264  ;  most  suitable  for  forcing 
plants  into  flower,  v.  216  ;  ven- 
tilation of,xi.  114 

Plan  of  a  cuttinfl-house,  L  111  ; 
flower-garden,  i.  154,  184  ;  the 
plant  stove  at  Chatsworth,  ii. 
105  ;  a  rosary  for  Scotch  roses, 
iiL  139 

Plantain,  iiL  51 

Plantations,  directions  for.  dispos- 
ing shrubs  in,  vi.  82  ;  those 
formed  for  shelter  usually 
inimical  to  plants,  vL  204,  ix. 
157  ;  the  effect  of,  xii.  215 

Plant-houses,  oomparison  of  ancient 
with  modem,  vi  249  ;  necessity 
for  consulting  the  comfort  of 
proprietors  in,  vi  254,  vii.  24, 71, 
96,  120, 144,  168,  192,  216,  239, 
264,  X.  24,  48,  72,  96,  120,  144, 
168,  192,  216,  240,  264;  on 
economising  room  in,  x.  252  ; 
xL  23,  47,  72,  96,  120, 143,  168, 
216,  239,  263,  273 ;  xu.  264, 
240 ;  lij^t  and  air  to  admit  to, 
the  advantage  of,  xiL  240  ;  xiv. 
205 

Planting  trees  for  ornament,  i.  46  ; 
evergreen  shrubs,  ii.  114,  222 ; 
deciduous,  iL  222  ;  suggestions 
about,  ix.  235  ;  evils  of  deep,  ix. 
235  ;  out  half-hardy  planti^  x. 
96  ;  summer  border  plants,  xi. 
72  ;  showing  shrubs  in  masses, 
xi.  1 36 ;  in  groups  of  one  species, 
xi.  137  ;  reasons  for  preferring 
autumn,  xi.  259.;  points  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  in,  xii.  264 

Plants,  to  preserve  choice  ones 
from  slugs,  i  16  ;  treatment  of, 
in  rooms,  i.  39  ;  causes  of  their 
dyinff,  i.  39  ;  remarks  on  those 
whi<m  possess  the  power  of 
catching  flies,  i.  54 ;  irrritabilit^ 
of,  i.  31  ;  nervous  system  of,  i. 
31  ;  effects  of  poisons  on,  L  31  ; 
definitions  of,  i.  32 ;  reproduo- 
tion  of,  i.  270  ;  to  keep  in  a 
torpid  state  in  cellars  during 
winter,  ii.  20  ;  to  preserve  on  a 
sea  voyage,  ii.  90  ;  choice  selec- 
tion of  climbers  for  the  open 
air,  ii.  33  ;  for  the  greenhouse, 
ii.  85  ;  for  the  stove,  iL  107  ;  a 
mode  of  labelling,  ii.  148  ;  pecu- 
liarities of,  ii  79  ;   fly-catching 
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properties  of  certftin,  ii.  79  ; 
sleep  of,  ii.  80 ;  effects  of  heat  and 
moisture  upon,  ii.  113;  natural 
decay  of,  ii.  47  ;  dry  stove,  ii. 
53 ;  damp  stove,  ii.  54  ;  propa- 
gation of  stove  species,  ii.  55  ; 
suitable  for  grouping  in  the 
flower-garden,  ii.  108  ;  planted 
out  with  a  view  to  endure  the 
open  lur,  iv.  120  ;  in  pots,  and 
management  of  cuttings  iv.  225; 
influence  of  climate  upon,  v. 
110,  131,  155,  179,  293;  im- 
portance of  studying  the  natural 
habits  of,  iv.  Ill;  effects  of 
sudden  exposure  on  exotic,  v. 
203  ;  elements  of,  viiL  55;  their 
influence  on  animal  life,  viii. 
106  ;  nourished  chiefly  through 
the  atmosphere,  viii.  129 ;  in 
frames,  management  of,  ix.  23 ; 
for  flower-beds,  xl  157,  182  ; 
attention  to  trifles  in  the  culture 
of,  xi.  256,  260;  in  drawing- 
rooms  and  plant-cases,  xii.  108 ; 
suitable  for  rockwork  in  stoves, 
&c.,  xii.  131  ;  in  wliat  the  ashes 
of  consist,  xii.  204  ;  injured 
from  tlieir  pots  being  exposed  to 
bright  sun,  xii.  136;  to  obviate, 
xii.  137  ;  value  of  moist  atmo- 
sphere for,  xii.  81  ;  separate 
structures  for  diflerent,  xii.  161 ; 
utility  of,  xii.  162  ;  greenhouse, 
description  of  pit  for,  xii.  162  ; 
growing  on  uie  conservative 
wall  at  Chatsworth,  list  of,  xii. 
63  ;  additional  recommended, 
xii.  64;  a  consideration  of  grow- 
ing in  pots,  xiii.  37  ;  stimiidants 
to  the  better  cultivation  of,  xiii. 
37  ;  evils  preventing  the  proper 
management  of,  xiii.  38  ;  points 
necessary  to  attend  to  in  ma- 
naging well,  xiii.  39  ;  diseases 
and  affections  of,  xiii.  201  ; 
greenhouse,  on  planting  in  the 
open  ground  in  summer,  xiii. 
2*21  ;  parasitic  diseases  of,  xiii. 
225  ;  various,  constitutionally 
liable  to  disease,  xii.  226  ;  pecu- 
liarities of,  xiii.  225 ;  putting 
tender  in  the  open  ground  in 
spring  ought  to  be  practised, 
xiii.  191  ;  flne,  xiv.  165  ;  habits 
of,  xiv.  229,  232  ;  hard-wooded, 
xiv.  232  ;  list  of  tender  ones 
which  have  borne  the  open 
air,  xiv.  36  ;  profuse  flowering 
of,  xiv.  113  ;  winter-blooming, 
xiv.  131  ;  repose  of,  xiv.  233, 
251  ;  exposure  of,  xiv.  177  ; 
hardy  herbaceous,  xv.  232 
Platauua-leaved  Begonia,  iii.  125 
riatycodon  grandiflorus,  vi.  166, 
xiii.  7  ;  parviflorum,  xi.  219  ; 
roianosum,  xiii.  195 
Platystemon  califomicum,  iv.  1 36, 
189,  V.  141,  vii.  118  ;  leiocai'- 
pum,  vi.  211 


Platystigma  lineare,  iv.  115 

Pleasure  grounds,  greenhouse 
climbing  plants  aa  summer  or- 
naments to,  vi.  1 72  ;  description 
of  at  Dropmore,  xiii.  108 

Pleasures  of  gardening,  v.  1 53 

Plecirantkera  eiliomfy  xi.  8 

Pleroma  elegans,  xiii.  190,  237; 
Bentliamiana,  x.  93,  xi.  238  ; 
petiolata,  xi.  267  ;  Benthamiana, 
xii.  125  ;  Mr.  Kunth's,  xii.  125; 
Kuntliiana,  xii.  125 ;  elegans, 
xiv.  215,  XV.  27 

Pleurothallis  saoroeephala,  iv.  1 64 ; 
recurva,  xi.  142  ;  Incarinata, 
xii.  45 

Plumbago  zeylanica,  xiii.  93 ;  Lar- 
pentee,  xiv.  271,  xv.  260  ;  Hew 
species,  xiv.  21,  239 

Plumiera  rubra,  ii.  114;  acumi- 
nata, ix.  165 

Plumule,  coustituents  of  the,  vii. 
259 

Plum,  Hog,  XV.  40  ;  Zansee,  xv. 
41  ;  Oghigee,  xv.  41  ;  Bourbon, 
XV.  41 ;  Java,  xv.  42 

Podolobium,  ii.  85,  87  ;  stauro* 
phyllum,  iv.  171;  berberifolium, 
IX.  118 

Podotheca  gnaphalioides,  ix.  21 

Pogogyne  multiflora,  xv.  118 

Pogonia,  ii.  160,  184 

Poiuciana  Gilliesii,  ii. ;  puleher- 
rima,  iii.  3 ;  Gilliesii,  x.  94 ;  pul- 
eherrima,  xiv.  1 34 

Poinsetda  pulcherrima,  liL  163, 
165,  iv.  97,  xiv.  134 

Poiretia  linearU,  xii.  75 

Poison  bulb,  i.  164  ;  effects  of  poi- 
sons on  plants,  i.  31 

Poles  recommended  for  supporting 
roses  and  other  hardy  climbing 
plants,  vi.  13 ;  ix.  114 

Polianthes  tuberosa,  i.  166 

Pollen,  consistence  of,  vii.  233 

Pohuaise  heating,  xiv.  79,  82 

Polyanthus,  general  culture  of,  i. 
108  ;  selection  of  choice  ones,  i. 
11 1 ;  ii.  120;  Fletcher's  Defiance, 
iii.  143  ;  tuberosa,  var.  flora 
pleno,  iii.  168,  264  ;  seed  to  be 
sown,  iv.  48  ;  potted,  iv.  ^Q,  120 

Polygala  myrtifolia,  var.  grandi- 
flora,  iv.  260  ;  chamaebuxus,  a 
winter  garden  plant,  xi.  253 

Polygonum  acutatwm,  xiii.  115  ; 
cytnoaum,  xiii.  115;  amplexi- 
caule,  vi.  186 

Polypetalee,  chief  characteristics 
of,  vii.  231 

Polystachya  bracteosa,  xii  117  ; 
reflexa,  viii.  142 

Pomacese,  ii.  208 

Pomegranates,  culture  of,  i.  64  ; 
causes  of  barrenness,  i.  64  ;  his- 
tory and  introduction  of,  i.  64  ; 
pruning,  i.  65  ;  grafting,  i.  65 ; 
ii.  24,  120,  168,  xiv.  34 

Ponceletia,  culture  of  the  genus,  i. 
53 


Ponthiera,  ii.  184 

Porana  volubtlis,  ii.  1 09 

Porcupine  Cactus,  glaaeooa  sweet- 
scented,  V.  138 

Pores,  nature  and  offices  of  vege- 
table, vL  85 

Porosity  of  wood,  ii.  22 

Porous  plants  require  little  light, 
V.  113 

Porphyrocome  lanceolatA)  xii.  94, 
189,  xiv.  53 

Port  Famine  Fuefaaia,  iii.  165 

Portugal  Laurels,  standard,  viiL  58 

Portulaca  Gilliesii,  iu.  192  ;  Thel- 
bisonii,  vii  140 ;  ealtivating  the 
species  of,  vii  256  ;  Thelluaou], 
viii.  29  ;  in  tlie  opea  groimd,  the 
greenhouse,  and  the  stove,  viiL 
30  ;  splendens,  x.  166,  263 

PoBoqueria  versicolor,  viiL  117 

Potash,  properties  of^  xi.  228  ;  the 
grand  agent  in  vegetable  DOtri* 
tion,  viii.  1 54 

PotentiUa,  culture  of  the  genua,  i. 
170  ;  atro-sanguinea,  hybrid 
Russelliana,  iii.  70  ;  Thomasii, 
iv.  41,  211;  Hopwoodiana,  iv. 
211  f  fonnoea,  iv.  191 ;  Gwne- 
riana,  iv.  165  ;  ferruginea,  v. 
223  :  gkibra,  v.  209  ;  Tonguii, 
V.  187  ;  HopwoodiaiUK  vi.  149, 
XV.  233  ;  insignia,  viiu  164  ;  new 
varieties  of,  x.  262  ;  bioidor,  xii. 
261;  Maaiabiana,  xiiL  190,219, 
XV.  233 ;  Menziesii,  xv.  240, 247 

Pots,  improved  kind  of,  v.  177 ; 
those  employed  by  nux«erymen 
usually  too  small,  v.  184  ;  for 
early  crocuses  ai|d  biilbe,  viii. 
1 7 ;  shallow  ones  moat  desirable^ 
ix.  253  ;  for  plants,  improved 
forms  of,  X.  42,  89  ;  Brown's 
patent,  x.  42  ;  Hunt's  patent,  x. 
90 

Potting  plants,  soils  used  by  nur- 
serymen in,  V.  183  ;  important 
principles  to  be  attended  to  in, 
V.  208,  vii.  34,  47  ;  proper  sea- 
son for,  vi.  71;  the  habits  of 
plants  to  regulate  the  manner  of, 
viii.  49  ;  time  for  a  general,  viii. 
47,  71  ;  suggestions  for,  ix.  24, 
47,  235  ;  remarks  on  a  novel 
method  of,  x.  12,  36,  84,  106  ; 
hints  about,  x.  48  ;  the  advan- 
tages of  early  attention  to,  xL  46 

Pott*B  Chinese  Pieony,  iii  262 

Poupartia,  xi.  41;  Borbonica,  dul- 
cis,  mangifera,  xv.  42 

Pourretia  cterulea,  vu.  42 

Power  of  soils,  to  absorb  water 
from,  iv.  11 

Pratia,xv.  12 

Precocious  developments,  necessity 
for  checking,  viii  191,  239 

Premature  development  in  plants, 
modes  of  remedying,  x.  23 

Prepusa  Hookeriana,  viiL  261 

Preservation  of  flower-garden 
plants  iu  winter,  xiii  181 ;  ob- 
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Btaeles  which  prerent  the  proper, 
xiii.  181;  the  little  fluid  uece»- 
Bary  for,  xiii.  183  ;  the  heat 
erection  fbr,  184 

Primroses,  doable  crimson,  double 
white,  iii.  93 

Primula  vulgaris,  i.  108;  sinensis, 
i.  181,  ii.  120  ;  to  be  potted,  iii. 
96  ;  sibirica  integerrima,  iii.  18; 
auiicula,  oar.  Achilles,  iii.  18, 
192  ;  ainensis,  iv.  21;  venusta, 
iv.  1 88  ;  sinensis,  var.  plena,  vi. 
262,  viiL  273,  ix.  23  ;  deuticu- 
lata,  ix.  191;  involucrata,  xiii. 
141  ;  Chinese,  xit.  135  ;  insects 
infesting,  xiv.  168 ;  sinensis,  xiv. 
135 

Procrastination,  evils  of^  in  gar- 
dening, ix.  23 

Pi*oductivene8s  of  soils,  iv.  1 1 

Pronaya,  elegant,  xii.  99,  xv.  258 

Propagation,  period  at  which  it  is 
usually  performed,  vii.  72 ;  by 
grafting,  vii.  201;  rationale  of 
the  process,  vii.  202  ;  its  appli- 
cation  and  usefulness,  vii.  203  ; 
most  appropriate  system,  vii. 
204,  viii.  48  ;  of  exotics,  ix.  96  ; 
of  bolrder  plants,  xi.  168 ;  hot 
water  to  produce  bottom-heat 
for.  xii.  11;  iii.  22,  v.  48,  168, 
255,  vi  72,  144,  192;  likely 
manner  in  which  the  common 
methods  originated,  vii.  201  ;  of 
hardy  shrubs,  viL  23  ;  tender 
plants  for  the  borders,  ix.  24, 
72,  168  ;  ix.  96,  x.  96,  xiii.  160 

Prostanthera  lasianthos,  xiL  143 

Proteaoeae,  ii   209 

Protea,  culture  of  the  genus,  i  231 ; 
ii  88,  120,  144 

Protection  of  plants  in  winter,  ii 
216  ;  tent,  strictures  on  a,  v. 
249;  in  the  winter  season,  v. 
249,  263  ;  rules  to  be  observed 
in  the,  vi  108  ;  of  plants,  prin^ 
ciples  by  which  it  should  be  re- 
gulated, vii  132,  133  ;  mode  of 
applying  it  to  borders  containing 
exotics,  viii.  15 ;  for  tender 
shrubs,  viii.  63, 240;  injurious  to 
half-hardy  shrubs  when  conti- 
nued too  long  or  too  constantly, 
viii.  64  ;  ix.  24,  274,  xi  24,216, 
239 

Pruning  growing  exotics,  essay  on, 
ix.  35;  evergreens  and  deciduous 
shrubs,  ii  216 

Pruning  and  training  plants  to 
form  standards,  xi  14  ;  to  be 
commenced  at  the  earliest  period 
of  growth,  xi.  16  ;  removing 
rudimentary  laterals,  xi  17  ; 
cutting  back  the  main  shoots, 
xi.  17  ;  application  to  various 
species,  xi.  19  ;  the  advantages 
of,  on  plants  of  straggling  ha- 
bitade«  xi  40  ;  remarks  on  sum- 
mer, xi.  95  ;  objections  against 
late  spring,  xi  47  ;  reasons  for 


performing  it  on  hardy  plants 
in  November,  xi.  250;  origin 
and  primary  application  of,  vii. 
11  ;  ehiefly  neoeBsary  for  hy- 
brids, vii  11  ;  few  .  genuine 
species  require  it,  vii.  1 1  ;  time 
for  effecting  it  on  hardy  shrubs, 
vii  23;  errors  in  its  practice, 
vii.  23,  viii  264  ;  growing  ex- 
otics, essay  on,  ix.  35 ;  rationale 
of  the  plan,  ix.  38  ;  general  re- 
marks on,  ix.  264 ;  evergreens, 
advantage  of  doing  it  partiallv 
in  the  summer,  x.  167  ;  substi- 
tution of  disbudding  for,  x.  65; 
and  training,  xiii  135;  exten- 
siveness  of  fieki  for  the  practice 
of,  xiii  136  ;  the  best  season  to 
practise,  xiii.  138  ;  objeete  of, 
xiii  138,  xiv.  136 
Prussio  add,  effects  o^  on  plants, 

l  31 
Pseudo-bulb,  definition  of  the  tenn, 

V.  245 
Psidium  Cattleyannm,  i  119  ;  low 
temperature  not  injurious  to,  v. 
252 
Psoralea  orbicularis,  iv.  163 
Pterocarpus  eantolinus,  xv.  110 
Pterodiseus  speciosus,  xi  215,  236 
Pterophorus  rhododaetylns,  xiv.  72 
Prerostigma  grandiflorum,  xiii  70 
Pterostylis  condnna,ii.  79 ;  acumi- 
nata, ii.  79 
Pultenea  junoea,  xiv.  123 
Pulteney,   Dr.,  opinions   on    the 

Ranunculus  aquatilis  by,  i  42 
Pump,  Lucas's  self-acting,  i  156 
Punica,  xiv.  34 

Puya  ceerulea,  vii.  42;  heterophylla, 
viii.  21 ;    Altensteinii  gigantea, 
xiv.  189 
Pyrus,  ii  231;  japonica,  iii  23,  xiv. 
33 

Or 

Quekettia  microseopica,  vi  23 
Quisqualis,  ii.  107,  109  ;  sinensis, 
xi.92 

R. 

Rabbit  Berry,  culture  of,  iv.  106 

Raceme  of  flowers,  the  arrange- 
ment peculiar  to  a,  vii.  162 

Radiation,  its  nature,  causes,  laws, 
and  effSects,  vi  108;  most  copious 
in  the  spring  months,  vi  23;  best 
means  of  checking,  vi.  24  ;  ca- 
pacity for,  in  different  substances, 
vi.  36 ;  vii  82  ;  manner  in  which 
it  is  effected,  vii.  131  ;  its  inter- 
ruption the  proper  way  of  pro- 
tecting plants,  vi  132  ;  xiv.  130, 
XV.  154 

Radicle,  importance  of  noticing  its 
direction,  vii  258 

Rafflesia  Arnoldi,  i  153 

Rain  water  contains  ammonia,  viii. 
178  ;  hence  its  superior  fitness 
for  watering  plants,  viii.  179 


Raking  ground  ought  not  to  be 
done  m  hot  weather,  x.  71 ; 
hints  on,  xi.  258 

Rambootan,  xv.  84 

Ramusatia  vivipara,  xiii.  92 

Ranunculace»,  ii.  208,  iii  16 

Ranunculus  aquatilis,  uses  of,  i.  42 ; 
asiaticus  to  raise  from  seed,  i  45 ; 
mode  of  culture,  i  43;  taking  up, 
i  44 ;  stand  for  preserving,  i  44 ; 
criterion  of  a  good  one,  i  46  ; 
pamassifolius,  i  42  ;  to  be 
planted,  iv.  48  ;  the  Turban,  an 
early  blooming  plant  for  flower- 
beds, xi  182 

Raphistemma  pulchdla,  xiii  138, 
xiv.  27 

Rattan  cane,  xv.  285 

Ranch,  M.  F.,  on  Euphorbia  ful- 
gens,  iv.  32 

Rays  of  the  sun,  different  descrip- 
tions of,  vi.  11 

Reading,  excellent  method  of,  vi. 
208 

Receptaclesi,  for  Orehidaceee,  viii. 
113 ;  for  eariy  flowering  bulbs, 
viii  17 

Red  headed  pigmy  moth,  ii.  213  ; 
Coanelia,  iii  44 ;  flowered 
fragrant  Daphne,  iii  45 ;  side 
Saddle-flower,  iii  261  ;  spider, 
xiv.  96  ;  sandal-wood,  XV.  110 

Reddish-blue  Ipomaea,  iii  99 

RedotUea  heterophylUi,  xiii  69 

Reevesia  thyrsoidea,  xiii  45 

Refraction  of  heat,  way  in  which 
it  occurs,  vii  131 

Rehmannia  chinensis,  iv.  135,  v. 
116 

Rejections  of  plants,  v.  206 

Relation  of  vegetation  to  seasons, 
iii  201 

Remarks  on  heating  hothouses,  ii 
53 ;  on  the  formation  of  a  rosary 
for  Scotch  Roses,  iii.  1 38  ;  on 
the  genus  Nerium,  iii,  232  ;  on 
the  genus  Hoya,  iv.  13  ;  on  the 
Camellia,  xiu.  109  ;  on  the  Pe- 
largonium, xiii.  205 

Renantliera  eoceinea,i.  15,  ii.  127, 
140,  V.  164,  iv.  49,  xiv.  273  ; 
matutina,  x.  23,  188,  xiv.  116 

Repose  requisite  for  orchidaceie, 
nature  of  the,  vi.  50,  157  ;  |Hro- 
per  period  of,  vi.  107  ;  of  plants 
necessary,  vi.  105 

Reproduction  of  plants,  i  270 

Reproductive  power  of  plants  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the 
elevation  of  temperature,  vi.  84 

Repton's  wcnrks  on  Landscape  Gar- 
dening reviewed,  x.  45 

Reseda,  culture  of  the  genus,  ii.  5 

Resins,  their  presence  in  plants  an 
indication  of  a  great  degree  of 
light  being  required,  v.  112  ; 
analysis  of,  xi.  155 

flest  necessary  for  exotic  plants, 
V.  215,  239 

Retrospect  of  the  seasons,  xiii  249 
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ReTiew  of  the  Hand  Book  of  Plain 
Botany,  iL  94  ;  Lindley's  Ladies' 
Botany,  ii.  115 ;  Fk»rigrapbia 
Britannica>  iii  99  ;  florists' 
Magazine,  iii.  ISO  ;  Companion 
to  Botanical  Register,  iii.  34  ; 
Loudon's  Encyclopndia  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  ix.  140;  Sir  Uto- 
dale  Price  on  the  picturesque, 
ix.  138 ;  Repton*s  Landscape 
Gardening,  ix.  141;  Loudon's 
editidn  of  Repton's  Landscape 
Gardening,  x.  45  ;  the  Suburban 
Horticulturist,  x.  46 ;  Mrs.  Lou- 
don's <*  Lady's  Country  Com- 
panion, or  How  to  enjoy  a 
Country  life  Rationally,"  xii. 
138;  George  H.  Jt^nson's,  Esq., 
<<The  Principles  of  Practical 
Gardening,"  xii.  139 ;  James 
Lothian's  *<  Practical  Hints  on 
the  Culture  and  General  Manage- 
ment of  Alpine  or  Rock  Plants," 
xii.  236 ;  <<  The  Vegetable  King- 
dom," by  J.  Lmdley,  Ph.  D., 
F.R.S.,  and  L.  S.,  &c.  xiil  185  ; 
Mr.  Paul's  Rose-garden,  xiv. 
138 

Rhexia  Tirginica,  should  be  grown 
in  heathmould,  x.  263 

Rhipealis  brachiata,  x.  213 

Rhizoma,  a  modification  of  the 
stem,  yii.  112  ;  its  peculiarities, 
vii.  113 

Rbodanthe  Manglesii,  iii.  116, 173, 
iv.  94 ;  culture  of,  v.  201 

Rhodochitou  volubile,  ii.  27,  36, 
48,  86,  264,  iii.  72  ;  and  Lopho- 
spermum  erubescens,  for  a  south 
wall,  ui.  96 

Rhododendron  arboreum,  i.  101 ; 
pulchrum,  i.  126  ;  indicum 
Smithii,  L  126  ;  arborea  fim- 
briata,ii.  98;  indicum  specioBum, 

•  ii.  78;  Tenu8tum,ii.  1 12;  indicum 
Smithii,  ii.  1 45 ;  nudiflora  eximia, 
il  163;  calendulaceum,fulgidum, 
cinnamomeum,  ii.  231  ;  aza- 
leoides,  ii.  231  ;  caucasicum,  ii. 
231 ;  campanulatum,  ii.  231 ;  and 
several  otner  kinds,  ii.  231 ;  cam- 
panulatum, iii.  118;  arboreum, 
hints  on,  iiL  64;  to  flower  early, 
iii.  24  ;  chamaedstus,  iiu  169; 
arboreum,  var,  roseum,  iiL  164  ; 
var,  undulatum,  iiL  212;  flarum, 
var,  coronarium,  iii.  117;  Cun- 
ninghamii,  iv.  71  ;  arborea,  It. 
71, 130  ;  cinnamomeum,  iv.  95 ; 
multimaicnlatum,  iv.  133  ;  Phoe- 
nieeum,  var,  splendens,  iv.  137; 
arborea,  var,  cinnamomeum,  iv. 
188  ;  albiflorum,  y.  185  ;  Cun- 
ningliamii,  v.  69  ;  guttatum,  v. 
118;  hybrid,  v.  67;  watering,  v. 
96  ;  col]<M;ting  seed  of,  v.  254  ; 
shaded  situation  necessary  for, 
v.  180;  house  most  suitable  foi^ 
tlie  tender  species  of,  v.  1 80 ;  pro- 
pagated by  grafting,  vi  93;  cin- 


namomeum floribus  rosds,  vii. 
236;  guttatum,  vii.  118;  prefer 
a  sheltered  and  somewhat  snaded 
spot,  viiL  39;  plan  of  preparing 
standard,  viii.  58;  Gibsonii,  viii. 
217;  system  of  cultivating,  viii. 
218  ;  anthopogon,  ix.  143  ; 
Smithii  anrenm,  ix.  79;  culture 
of,  ix.  80;  instructions  for  layer- 
ing, ix.  264;  situation  and  soil 
proper  for,  ix.  208;  suggestions 
for  growing  them  in  leaf-mould, 
z.  137;  fragrans,  x.  147;  treat- 
ment of,  X.  148:  Rollissonii,  x« 
118;  aprilis,  xL  43;  as  standards^ 
xi.  19  ;  for  growing  in  massesy 
xL  137;  arboreum  raxtoni,  xiv. 
99 ;  catawbiensis,  xiv.  34;  fSnetu- 
osum  flore  pleno,  xiv.  118;  java- 
nicum,  xiv.  191,  xv.  217,  256; 
Jenny  Lind,  xiv.  1 18; maximum, 
xiv.34  ;metropolitanum,  xiv.  118; 
Mr.  Paxton's  Tree,  xiv.  99;  new 
species,  xiv.  118 ;  new  variety, 
xiv.  142 ;  ponticum,  xiv.  34; 
pruning  of,  xiv.  136;  arboreum 
Paxtoni,  xv.  257  ;  Smithii 
aureum,  xv.  209;  Standishii,  xv. 
210;  barbatum,  u>rilis,  ehamce- 
cistas,  fragxans,  javanica,  nila- 
giricum,  XV.  211 

Rhodora  Canadense,  ir.  70 

Rhodostemma  gardenimdea,  xiiL 
118 

Rhus  diveraloba,  xii.  164 

Rhynchogloasum  zeyhmicnm,  xiii. 
45 

Rhynchopetalum,  xv.  12 

Rhytidopnyllum  floribundum,  xv. 
142 

Ribenta  cavalloe,  xv.  8 

Ribes  sanguineum,  L  3  ;  aureum, 
L  4  ;  sanguinea,  iL  24,  48,  232  ; 
spedosa,  iL  233  ;  fragrans,  ii. 
233  ;  malvaoeum,  iii.  164  ;  di- 
rections for  propagating  the  va- 
rious species  of,  v.  72,  264 ;  the 
species  of,  most  readUy  propa- 
pted  by  slips,  viL  23  ;  hybrid, 
IX.  118;  albidum,  x.  55,  95; 
sanguineum  flore-pleoo,  xii.  121 ; 
albida,  sanguinea  flore  pleno, 
XV.  210 

Rice,  on  the  cultivation  of,  iii.  253 

Richardia  eethiopica,  culture  of,  v. 
225 

Ridge  and  furrow  roo&  for  plant- 
houses,  arguments  in  support  of, 
viU.  256 

RJg^deUa  flammea,  vii.  67,  247  ; 
singular  properties  and  culture 
of,  viL  248  ;  imm!\i*^lfttft|  ix.  21 ; 
orthantha,  xiv.  121 

Robinia  pseudo-acacia,  iv.  148 

Rochea  sJbiflora,  xiiL  210;  coccinea, 
xiii.  208;  the  synonymes  of,  xiii. 
208 ;  falcata  and  synonymes,  xiiL 
208;  jasmines,  xiiL  209  ;  syn- 
onymes of,  xiii.  209  ;  media  and 
synonymes,  xiiL  208  ;  odoratis- 


.  sima,  xiiL  209;  the  synonynim 
of,  xiii.  209;  odoratissima  alba, 
xiii.  209;  versicolor,  xiii.  208 ; 
its  ^nonymes,  xiiL  208 

Rockeries  suitable  for  mesembry- 
anthemums,  v.  ISO;  remarks  on 
the  formation  of,  v.  227  ;  hints 
on  forming  and  placing,  viiL  135; 
objectionable  pomtimis  for,  viii. 
138;  the  formation  of,  xiL  87; 
their  suitableness  for  many 
plants  to  grow  upon,  xiL  88;  xiv. 
50 

Rocks  and  rock-pkots,  xii.  86, 1 29 ; 
on  introducing  into  the  conser^ 
vatory  and  stove,  xiL  129;  most 
suitable  material  for  forming,  xiL 
180 

Rockets,  culture  of,  L  108;  iv.  I44j 
192 

Rodriguezia,  ii.  140;  Bariceri,  iiL 
166;  planifolia,  iiL  214;  cri^a, 
vi.  238,  viiL  212 

RoeUa  elegans,  v.  1 65, 260 ;  dKata, 
vii.  245;  way  to  bring  it  to  per- 
fection, vii.  246 ;  elegans^  man. 
agement  of,  vL  27 

Rolandia,  xv.  12 

Ronalds,  Mr.,  propagating  bosse 
by,  L  111 

Rondeletia  spedosa,  i.  158;  eultore 
of  the  genus,  i.  158,  ii.  88 ;  fisnre, 
ii.  242 ;  odorata,  iv.  2 1 ;  longiflora, 
ix.  217;  management  of,  ix.  218; 
longi^cra,  xL  142,  197;  spedosa 
major,  xii.  47 

Roof  for  a  plant  structure,  the  form 
of,  most  adapted  to  particular 
kinds,  viiL  257 

Roofs  of  plant  structures,  materials 
most  suitable  for  the,  v.  34;  of 
plant-houses,  a  coveringof  garden 
mats  over  them  in  winter  econo- 
mises heat,  vi.  23 

Rosmarinus,  xv.  254 

Roots,  pathology  of,  ii.  37;  of  tender 
plants,  importance  of  protecting 
the,  V.  263  ;  advantages  of 
redudng  those  of  some  plants, 
vi.  156  ;  probable  origin  of,  viL 
39;  their  distinction  from  stems, 
vii.  112;  necessity  for  disposing 
them  properly  in  tranrolantationy 
viL  95  ;  definition  and  structure 
of,  xL  9;  functions  of,  i.  1 29, 250; 
cramping  them  a  means  oIF  en- 
suring dwarfness,  xi.  40 

Rose  Apple,  xv.  60 

Roses,  culture  of,  L  138 ;  seleetioB 
for  training  against  a  wall,  L  144; 
forcing,  L  144  ;  retarding  the 
bloommg  of,  i.  144  ;  diseases^  i. 
145  ;  chemical  analysis  of  the 
sap,  L  146  ;  iL  209  ;  evei^green 
kinds,  ii.  35  ;  oelestia],  ii.  209 ; 
Tourterelle,  iL  209;  blight,  iL 
41 ;  mining  insect  on  rose  tiees, 
ii.  213  ;  eentifolia,  iii.  94  ;  mus- 
cosa,  iiL  94  ;  cristata,  iii.  94  ; 
microphylks  iiL  141  ;  trees  in- 
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trodnced  to  the  forcing  house, 
iii.  24  ;  Village  Maid,  iii.  17  ; 
Rouge  de  Luxembourg,  iii.  237. 
238  ;  lutea,  var.  plena,  iv.  16  ; 
mnica,  iv.  41  ;  indica,  var,  Blairi, 
iv.  260 ;  to  be  fumigated,  iy.  24 ; 
to  be  taken  up,  iv.  144  ;  forced, 
Iv.  70 ;  budded,  iv.  144  ;  sngges- 
tions  on  pruning,  v.  240;  propa- 
gation of  China,  v.  72,  120  ; 
suggestifms  for  budding,  vi.  192; 
training  the  climbing  speeiee  to 
polefly  vi.  13;  soil  and  situation 
best  suited  to  the  climbing  sorts, 
vi.  15;  hints  on  pruning,  vii.  II; 
directions  for  budding,  vii.  168  ; 
advantagesof  grafting  some  of  the 
scarcer  kinds,  vii.  205 ;  devoni- 
ensi8,viii.  169  ;  Devonshire,  viii. 
169 ;  remarks  on  forcing,  viii. 
208  ;  best  time  for  pruning  ten- 
der, viiL  48;  season  for  layering, 
viiL  216, 264 ;  suggestions  for  bud- 
ding so  as  to  form  standards  of 
various  heights,  viii.  168  ;  their 
uses  in  landscape  gardening,  ix. 
141  ;  pruning  requisite  for  the 
particular  kinds  of,  ix.  264;  Bru- 
nonii,  x.  188  ;  Hardii,  x.  195, 
way  to  grow,  x.  1 96 :  M.  Hardy *s, 
X.  195  ;  how  to  train  standurd, 
xi.  15,  19  ;  the  forcing  of,  xiii. 
33 ;  preparation  and  treatment  of 
plants  for  forcing,  xiii.  33  ;  the 
moHt  suitable  soil  for,  xiii.  33  ; 
chaffers,  xiv.  71  ;  garden  re- 
viewed, xiv.  138  ;  insects  infest- 
ing the,  xiv.  167  ;  Leaf-roller 
Moth,  xiv.  72 ;  perpetual,  xiv. 
162  ;  Plume  Moth,  xiv.  72  ;  Al- 
pine or  Boursault,  xiv.  168;  ane- 
moneflora,  xiv.  142 

Rotdmia  frutescensj  xiii.  221 

Roxburghia,  ii.  108;  viridis,  v.  117 

Royeni*  lucida,  xiii.  164 

Roylea  elegans,  x.  71 

Rubus,  many  species  of,  interest- 
ing when  trained  to  poles,  vi.  1 6 

Rudbeckia  Drunmondii,  v.  181, 
vl51 

Rudiments  of  plants,  inquiry  into 
their  organisation,  vi.  58,  153; 
of  tiie  Natural  System  of  Botany, 
vii.  36,  111,  161,231 

Ruddy  Godetia,  iii.  143 

Ruellia  anisophylla,  ii.  112  ;  cilia- 
triflora,  vi.90;  isophylla,  xi.  46; 
liladna,  xii.  94,  243;  its  cultiva- 
tion, xii.  244 ;  CoromandeUamat 
xiii.  187;  tn/ruM,  xiii.  187;  Ii- 
lacina,  xiii.  70,  188  ;  Umgj^vby 
xiii.  70 ;  roacrophylla,  xiii.  46 ; 
tibliqvM^  xiU.  187  ;  aecttnda,  xiii. 
187  ;  coromandeliana,  xiv.  125  ; 
grandiflora,  xiv.  30 ;  intrusa,  xiv. 
125;  large-leaved,  xiv.  29;  longi- 
flora,  xiv.  30 ;  macrophylla,  xiv. 
29,  135;  obliqua,  xiv.  125;  Pur- 
dieana,  xiv.  116,  273  ;  secnnda, 
xiv.  125  ;  trivialis,  xiv.  30 


Rnmphius,  observations  by,  on  the 

pitcher  of  Nepenthes,  i.  57 
Ruscus  androgynus,  ii.  86 
Rushbroom,  leafless,  xiv.  123 
Russelia  juncea,  iii.  168,  iv.  79  ; 
remarks  on,  vii.  229  ;  heath-soil 
requisite  for,  viL  230  ;  ix.  136 
Ruta,  xiv.  228 
Rutaceee,  xiv.  222 

S. 

Sabine,  Joseph,  Esq.,  division  of 
spring  crocuses  by,  i.  202 

Sacwalobium  guttatum,  iL  141  ; 
prsemorsum,  iv.  94,  119;  gutta- 
tum, iv.  119,  V.  140  ;  bifidum,  vL 
262 ;  caloeolare,  vi.  97  ;  culture 
of,  vi.  98  ;  papillosum,  vi.  214, 
239  ;  denticulatam,  vii.  145  ; 
new  species,  viii.  22 ;  guttatum, 
xL  21 1 V  ampuJlaceum,  xiii.  49  ; 
guttatum,  xiv.  142 ;  miniatum, 
xiv.  116 

Saccharine  matters  generated  by 
heat,vi.  159 

Saccharum  officinarum,  ii.  269 

Sacred  bean,  yellow-flowered,  vi 
233 

Sad-coloured  Cirrhsea,  iii.  262 

Saffron-coloured  Kschscholtzia,  iii. 
49 

Sagittaria  sagittsefolia  plena,  x.  263 

Saliic,  XV.  89 

Salisbury,  R.  A.  Esq.,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tuberose,  i.  1 66 

Salpichroa  glandulosa,  xii.  1,66 

Salpiglossis  linearis,  ii.  219 

Salpixantha  coociuea,  xiL  117 

Salts,  their  presence  in  soils  de- 
tectible,  vii.  105  ;  the  best  ma- 
nures, viii.  154 

Salvias,  in.  96,  144 

Salvia  oanescens,  v.  161 ;  patens,  v. 
2  J  2, 236  ;  confertiflora,  vi.  114, 
166;  Unarioides,  vi.  191 ;  patens, 
vi.  1  ;  treatment  of,  vi.  2  ;  lina- 
rioides,viL77, 78;  tubifera,  viii. 
1 88 ;  confertiflora,  var,  viii.  236 ; 
hians,  viii.  164  ;  regla,  viii.  69  ; 
prunelloides,  xi.  175;  strictiflora, 
xL  247  ;  tlaiay  xii.  31 ;  (tcumi- 
natay  xiL  31  ;  lontpfoHoy  xii.  31 ; 
mexicanaf  xii  31  ;  anffusHfolia, 
xii  31 ;  acuminatiasima^  xii.  31 ; 
azurea,  xii.  31,  xv.  232 ;  bicolor, 
XV.  232  ;  linarioides,  pnmel- 
loides,  XV.  232  ;  leucantha,  xiv. 
189 ;  new  speoiesi,  xiv.  94,  273  ; 
patens,  xiv.  23  ;  oppositiflora, 
XV.  23,  53 

Salvadora  persica,  xr.  187 

Sambucus,  xiv.  252 

Sandal  tree,  xv.  Ill 

Sanders  tree,  xv.  1 1 0 

Sand,  utility  of  blending  it  with 
the  compost  for  exotic  plants, 
vii.  254 ;  origin  and  properties 
of,  xi.  65, 223 

Sandoricum,  xv.  Ill 

Santalum  album,  xv.  Ill 


Santoor,  xv.  1 1 1 

Sap  of  plants,  remarks  about  the, 
X.  81  ;  of  the  Vine,  interesting 
fact  concerning,  xi.  130  ;   com- 

?)nents  of,  xi  251 ;  vessels,  Mr. 
.  A.  Knight's  opinion  respect- 
ing, vi.  9 

Sapota  Plum,  xv.  107 

Saracha  viscosa,  iii  70 

Sarauja  spectabilis,  x«  22  ;  macro- 
phylla, xiii.  190 

Sarcanthus,  ii  140;  teret]folius,iv. 
117 

Sarcochilus  falcatus,  iii.  71  ;  cal- 
oeolus,  xiii.  93 

Sarcoetemma  campanulatum,  xiii 
165 

Sarracenia,  remarks  on,  by  Mr. 
Murphv,  i  54  ;  Sir  J.  R  Smith, 
i  55  ;  leaf  of  S.  flava,  figured,  i 
55  ;  culture  of  the  genus,  i  56  ; 
rubra,  iii  261  ;  purpurea,  iii 
221 ;  new  species,  iv.21 

Satin  Pigmy  Moth,  xiv.  72 

Satureja  montana,  xv.  254 

Satyrium,  ii  1 60, 1 84 ;  pustulatum, 
vii  67  ;  aureum,  xv.  31 

Saucers  for  flower-pots.  Hunt's 
patent,  X.  90 

Saul,  Mr.,  on  heating  by  hot- water, 
ii  58  ;  an  apparatus  figured,  ii. 
59 

Sauseviera  fruticosa,  xiv.  65 

Saussurea  pulchella,  ix.  94 

Saw-flies  infesting  Rose-trees,  xiv. 
71 

Saxifraga  ciliata,  xi  44 ;  thysano- 
des,  xiii.  14 1 

ScoBvola  attenuata,  xii  262 

Scale  insects,  xiv.  95;  bktck  turtle, 
xiv.  95  ;  brown,  xiv.  95 ;  brown 
limpet,  xiv.  95;  small  brown, 
xiv.  95  ;  small  white,  xiv.  95 

Scenery,  park  and  villa,  xiii.  105 

Sceptrum-floweredGesneria,iv.  116 

Schafta,  xv.  261 

Schizanthus  retusus,  i  5  ;  pinna- 
tus  humilis,  i  6  ;  Priestii,  i.  31 ; 
humilis,  ii  198  ;  retosus,  ii  168, 
iii.  48,  72,  216 ;  Evansianus, 
viii.  171,  172;  candidus,  x.  214 

Schizopetalon  Walkeri,  iv.  136 

Schomburgkia  marginata,  vi  139  ; 
undulata,  xii.  239  ;  tibicinis,  var, 
grandiflora,  xii.  141 ;  crispa,  xi 
92  ;  undulata,  xi.  71 

School  of  Horticulture,  a  great 
central,  viii.  10 

Schubertia  graveolens,  xiii  93, 
xiv.  87  ;  avriecma,  xiii.  93 

Schweiggeria  pauciflora,  viii.  164 

Science  of  Botany,  as  a  necessary 
stody  for  the  young  gardener, 
iii.  234  ;  of  gardening,  x.  9,  33, 
57,  81,  105,  129,  153,  177,201, 
245,  249,  V.  154,  vii  129,  viii.  9, 
33,  55,  81,  105,  129,  153,  177, 
201,  223,  249,  xv.  9,  33,  57,  79, 
104,  105,  129,  153,  177,  201, 
225,  249 
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Scilla  cupaniana,  iii.  215  ;  praten- 
818,  vi.  258 ;  Peruviana,  var, 
discolor,  x.  214  ;  bifolia,  xiv. 
100  ;  nbirica,  xiv.  100 

Sclerotheca,  xv.  1 0 

Scotch  Roses,  list  of  doable  kinds, 
iii.  140  ;  should  not  be  much 
pruned,  yiu  13  ;  plan  of  grow- 
ing Mimulus  mofichatua  among 
them,  yii.  14 

Scottia  dentata,  iii.  192  ;  Iseyis^  iv. 
44 

Scraper  for  the  garden,  i.  75 

Scutellaria  macrantha,  i.  235  ; 
splendens,  ix.  273  ;  japonica,  x. 
123,  XT.  260  ;  splendens,  ix.  99, 
xiii.  190  ;  incamata,  xiii.  263, 
xiv.  142  ;  ventenatii,  xiv.  20 

Scyphantlius  elegans,  x.  S,  190  ; 
culture  of,  x.  4 

Seacoal,  iv.  57  ;  lavender^  xiv. 
254 

Seasons,  retrospect  of  the,  xiii.  250; 
plants'  repose,  xiv.  229  ;  charac- 
teristics of,  xiv.  1 75 

Seats  for  the  garden,  ii.  71 

Sedum  csruleum,  iv.  1 32  ;  Sie- 
boldii,  V.  187 

Seeds,  to  preserve,  on  a  Sea  voyage, 
ii.  161  ;  directions  for  collecting 
and  preserving,  v.  167  ;  light 
necessary  to  nature,  v.  183 ; 
more  easily  transportable  than 
plants,  vi.  61  ;  heat  essential  to 
elaborate  and  mature,  vi.  192  ; 
their  production  beneficial  to 
strong  plants,  vi.  34  ;  but  injuri- 
ous to  weakly  ones,  vi.  157  ; 
those  most  prolific  which  are 
obtained  from  very  fertile  plants, 
vi.  134  ;  plants  raised  from 
seeds  are  always  more  or  lees 
hardy  or  tender  accordhig  to 
the  climate  in  which  these  are 
ripened,  vi.  158  ;  exposure  ne- 
cessary to  ripen,  vii.  119  ;  their 
hardihood  affected  by  matura- 
tion in  heat,  viL  136  ;  observa- 
tions on  their  germination,  vii. 
144  ;  differences  in  the  time  of 
their  vegetation  accounted  for, 
vii.  144  ;  suggestions  for  col- 
lecting and  storing,  vi.  190  ;  the 
earliest  means  by  which  plants 
were  increased,  vii  201  ;  their 
organisation,  vii.  258  ;  those 
usually  thought  naked  not  really 
so,  vii.  258  ;  viii.  48,  168  ;  ana> 
lysation  of,  x.  9  ;  on  removing 
tlie  rind  of  some,  x.  19  ;  their 
production  weakens  plants,  x. 
108  ;  the  flowering  season  per- 
petuated by  their  abstraction, 
x.  109  ;  annuals  changed  into 
shrubs,  if  prevented  from  form- 
ing them,  X.  109 ;  sowing,  x. 
192  ;  necessity  of  a  series  of 
sowings,  xi.  47  ;  conditions  efv- 
sential,  xi.  260 

Seed-leaves,  their  office,  ix.  59 


Seed-pods,  necessity  of  removing 
them  from  Rhododendrons,  &c., 
X.  167 

Seed-saving,  directions  for,  x.  144, 
191 

Seed-sowing,  time  for  a  general,  x. 
48  ;  hints  on,  x.  144 

Seed-vessels,  to  remove,  xi.  120 

Seedling  plants,  less  hardy  if 
raised  in  artificial  heat,  vii  136  ; 
in  a  small  state  best  for  acclima- 
tising, viii.  62 

Selago  distans,  xii.  189 

Selection  of  annuals,  i.  22 ;  of 
biennials,  i.  67  ;  of  camellias,  i. 
38  ;  plants  for  bedding  out,  xv. 
232 ;  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
XV.  232 ;  green-house  shrubs, 
XV.  282 

Sellow's  Gesneria,  iv.  27 

Senecio  cruentus,  vi.  42 ;  Heri- 
tieri,  var.  cyanoplhalmus,  vii. 
236  ;  calamifolius,  x.  94 

Sensibility  of  plants,  I  31 

Serapias,  ii.  185 

Sericographis  Ghiesbregfatiana,  xv. 
47,  176 

Shade,  proper  method  of  applying, 
xi.  143 

Shallow  soil  necessary  in  acclima- 
tation,  viii.  37,  62  ;  advantages 
of,  X.  208 

Shells  an  ornamental  feature  in 
rock- work,  v.  229 

Shelter,  directions  for  the  efficient 
employment  of,  v.  108  ;  that  of  a 
permanent  description  inappro- 
priate, V.  1 84  ;  different  modes 
of  applying,  v.  263;  necessary 
for  adpine  plants,  v.  230 

Shelves  in  )  lantrhouses,  economy 
in  the  use  of,  x.  254 

Shepherdia  argentea,  culture  of, 
iv.  106 

Shifting  plants,  remarks  on,  v.  109 

Short-spurred  TropsBolum,  iv.  41 

Showy  Nemophila,  iii.  151,  117; 
Pomsettia,iii.  165;  Kalosanthos, 
iii.  237 ;  Zenobia,  iii.  117;  shrubs, 
on  planting  them  in  masses,  iii. 
136 

Shrubberies,  I  46,  v.  7,  vi.  82 ; 
most  appropriate  time  for  dig- 
ging, vii.  24,  47  ;  bone  dust  as  a 
manure  for  them,  vii.  47 

Shrubs,  a  select  list  of«  with  hints 
on  the  peculiar  culture  of  each, 
iii.  177  ;  forcing  of,  iv.  24  ;  sea- 
son for  pruning,  v.  240 ;  time  for 
planting,  v.  264;  planting  soli- 
tarily, vl  83  ;  necessity  for  fre- 
quently pruning  exotic,  x.  38  ; 
their  peculiar  fitness  for  grouping, 
X.  1 8 1 ,  204  ;  places  in  which  they 
should  be  employed,  x.  2U5  ; 
the  shape  of  the  groups  con- 
sidered, X.  207  ;  the  formation 
and  drainage  of  beds  for  them, 
X.  208;  kinds  best  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  x.  228 ;  a  selection 


of  beautiful  hardy,  x.  224,  216, 

XV.  208 ;  time  for  transplaiitiiig, 

viii.  216,  263 
Sida  insequaUs,  il  261 ;  tuiaiiea, 

xii.  21 ;  kirta,  xii.  21 ;  graveoleM, 

xil  21  ;  indica,  xii.  21  ;  vitifolia, 

xiii.  116;  integerrima,  xv.  119 
Siebe's  patent  syringe,  i.  23 
Siebold's  Clematis,  iv.  1 47 
Silene  laciniata,  1 267  ;chlor>efo1ia, 

iv.   209 ;   speeiosa.  x.  219,  xv. 

261  ;  schafta,  xiii.  93,  xv.  261 
Siliceous  or  flinty  soils,  vii.  10 
Silphium  terebinthaceum,  iv.  17 
Silver  Arched  Moth,  xiv.  72 
Silver  tree,  xiv.  63 
Simsia  anethifolia,  xiv.  211 
Sinapis  Kabi,  xv.  185 ;  orientalis, 

turgida,  f^ticoea,  xv.  185 
Sinningia  guttata,  ii.  4  ;  villosa,  iv. 

190  ;  Youngeana,  viL  51  ;  vela- 

tina,  xiii.  46 
Sipanea  camea,  x.  263 
Siphocampylos  bicolor,  iv.  163, 1 95 ; 

V.    163  ;   betulsefolius,    x.   71  ; 

longipedunculatus,  x.  1 18  ;  betn- 

Isefohus,  X.  223 ;  lantaoifolios, 

var.  glabriusculus,  xi.  188  ;  ooc- 

cineus,  xil  167,  173;  macran- 

tkui,  xiii  149  ;  wpectabiUs^  xiii. 

149  ;  turinamensiSf    xiii.    149  ; 

microstoma,  xiv.  92  ;  manettis- 

florus,  XV.  267;  tpt,  nor.,  xv.  72; 

macrostoma,  xv.  72  ;  nitida,  xv. 

166  ;  Caoutchouc,  xv.  8,  1 1 
Siphon-flower,  scarlet,  xii.  173 
Sir  James  Stirling's  Eennedia,  iii 

117 
Sisyrinchium  gnuidiflorum,  iv.  71, 

1 87  ;  grsminifolium,  var.  pumi- 

lum,  iv.  20 
Slate,  for  horticultural  puipoees, 

xu.  36 
SIugs,ll6,  xiv.  70 
Smeathmannia  Invigata,  vii.  262  ; 

pubeecens,  XV.  119 
Smith,  Sir  J.  E.,  on  Dioncea  mos- 

cipnla,  i.  61  ;  on  Sarraoenia,  i 

55 
Smith,  Mr.,  plan  of  aHower-gardeii 

by, I  184 
Smoke,  means  for  ocfnsiuiring,  v. 

81 
Smooth-leaved  Kennedia,  ni.  98 
Snail  plant,  x.  267 
SnaOs  destruotive  to  CUanthus  po- 

niceus,  v.  106 
Snapdragon,  larger  fbur-colovred, 

X.  197  ;  double  purple  flowering, 

xi.   99  ;  blooms   longer  if   not 

allowed  to  seed,  x.  110;  Mr. 

Young's,  xiii.  271 
Snow,  protection  afforded  to  plants 

by,  V.  230 
Sobralia  sesnlis,  viii  69  ;  macaran- 

tha,  X.  263  ;  maexandia  splen- 
dens, xiv.  190,  241 
Soils,  ii.  187,  iii.  240,  iv.  12,  228; 

admission  of  air,  Ac.,  tends  to 

improve,  iv.  12;  improved  by 
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adding  to,  iv.  13  ;  effects  of  burn- 
ing, IT.  13  ;  prepare,  iv.  24 ;  im- 
portance of  turning  them  fre- 
qoendy,  V.  239 ;  burning,  v.  209  ; 
expoeore  to  the  air  ueefol  for 
destroying  extraneous  matters 
in,  V.  208  ;  used  by  nur8er}-men 
in  potting  plants,  v.  183  ;  value 
of  a  chemical  analysis  of,  vi.  208  ; 
rery  slightly  influential  in  pro- 
moting fertility,  except  as  ready 
Tehides  of  notritiye  fluids,  vi. 
132 ;  excellent  mode  of  analy- 
sing, vil  9^  58, 105, 250  ;  advan- 
tages of  turning  and  exposing, 
vii.  95,  viii.  33,  x.  67 ;  economy 
in,  xi.  184  ;  primitive  formation 
of,  xi.  228  ;  investigation  of,  xii. 
225  ;  conducting  power  of^  xiii. 
154 

Solandra,ii  108 

So]ane«,il  107,110 

Solanum,  it  107, 1 10  ;  crispum,  iil 
1  ;  Herbertia,  iv.  119  ;  campa- 
nulatum,  v.  186  ;  iragrans,  v. 
234 ;  Herbertianum,  r.  269  ; 
jasminoides,  vi  273  ;  undnel- 
lum,  vii.  67  ;  jasminoides^  viii. 
5 ;  treatment  of,  viii.  6;  macran- 
themm,  viii  44  ;  Balbisii,  var, 
bipinnata,  x.  166  ;  macranthum, 
xii.  45  ;  jasminoides,  xiv.  140  ; 
pseudo-capsicum^  xiv.  263 ;  ]y- 
eioides,  xv.  258 

Solar  light,  vi.  10,  xiv.  128,  xv.  57; 
heat,  vL  33, 59, 84, 107, 1 32, 155, 
181,  204 ;  rays,  viu.  223 

SoUya,  ii.  85,  87 ;  heterophylla,  iii. 
144,  vii.  20;  salicifolia,  vu.  20  ; 
linearis,  vii.  20 

Sophora  juncea,  xiv.  128 

Sof^ronltis  cemua,  iv.  236  ;  gran- 
diflora^vi  42,  viii.  273,  x.  193, 
194 

Sour-sop,  XV.  134 

Sowerbeea  laxiflora,  viii.  44 

Spadix,  definition  of  the  word,  vii. 
162 

Span-roofed  houses,  viii.  232 

Sporaxis  Uneata,  grandiflora^  tri- 
color, i.  8  ;  Wattii,  xi.  214 

Sparmannia  Africana,  culture  of, 
iv.  204 

Spartinm  acutiiblium,  iv.  163 ; 
junceum,  var,  odoratissimum, 
iv.  163  ;  9pinaaum,  xiii.  236 

Spathodea  pentandra,  v.  234 

Spatho|^otti8  Fortuni,  xii.  94 

Spatula-leaved  Thorn,  iii.  260 

Speckled  Nephomila,  iv.  67 

Speedwell,  snowy,  x.  247  ;  Dr. 
lindley's,  xii.  247 

Sphserostoma  propinquum,  iii.  109 

Sphenogyne  speciosa,  v.  189,  vi.  77 

Spider  Orchis,  xv.  33 

Spikenard,  xv.  1 61 

SfMlonota  aquana,  xiv.  72  ;  cyno- 
stabella,  xiv.  72 

Spine  cactus,  tube-flowered,  v.  17 

Spiraea  japonica,  iv.  166  ;  barbata, 
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V.  15 ;  kamtchatica,  var,  hima- 
lensiB,viii.  21 ;  japonica,  vii.  211  ; 
i-accinifolia,  vii.  68,  xv.  208  ; 
'  Reevesiana,  xi.  44  ;  Lindleyana, 
xii.  141 ;  Mr.  Douglas's,  xii 
195  ;  Douglassii,  xii.  195  ;  pru- 
nifolia  flore  pleno,  xiv.  69  ;  pube- 
Boens,  xiv.  116,  189 ;  expansa, 
XV.  119 

Spiral  vessels  in  plants  not  con- 
ductors of  fluids,  vi  9  ;  xi.  107 

Spiranthes,  ii.  185 

J^ranthera  Fraaeri,  xii  99  ;  xiv. 
225 

Spironema  fragrans,  vii.  70 

Spittal,  Robert,  Esq.,  on  diseases  of 
plants,  ii  37 

Spondias  amara,  lutea,  myrobala- 
nus,  oghigee,  purpurea,  zanzee, 
XV.  41 

Spongioles,  character  and  office  of, 
vii  112 

Sprekelia  fonnosissima,  i.  149 ; 
cy bister,  var.  brevis,  vii.  141  ; 
cybister,  viii.  117;  glauca,  viii. 
69 

Spring  the  most  trying  season  for 
exotic  plants,  vi  239 

Squill,  Siberian,  xiv.  100  ;  two- 
leaved,  xiv.  100 

Stachys  coccinea,  viii  101,  xv.  261 

Stachytarpheta  aristata,  xiii.  46 

Stages  in  plant-houses,  x.  253 

Staking  and  supporting  plants,  vi. 
120,  vii.  120,  X.  68,  96 

Stalagmites  cowa,  celebica,  cocliin- 
chinensis,  xv.  206 

Stamens,  not  abortive  leaves,  vii. 
232 

Standard  Portugal  Laurels,  viii  60; 
specimens  of  Ivy,  x.  17  ;   Ho- 

-  neysuckles,  x.  209  ;  Fuchsias, 
proper  cuttings  to  choose  for 
forming,  xiii.  14 

Stanhopea,  ii  141 ;  insignis,  iii  95, 
iv.  165  ;  oculata,  ebumea,  iv. 
165 ;  quadricomis,  v.  18 ;  Wardii, 
V.  21 1 ;  tigrina,  vi.  20  ;  wire  bas- 
kets for,  viii  114  ;  aurea,  viii. 
23  ;  Martiana,  var,  bicolor,  x. 
191,  214  ;  tigrina,  vii  19a,  191 ; 
Bucephalus,  xii.  117  ;  inodora, 
xiii.  46  ;  tigrina,  xiii.  46,  xiv.  1 42 

Stapelia,  culture  of  the  genus,  iv. 
92,  V.  132,  vii.  229  ;  cactiformis, 
xii.  21 

Staphylodendrum  africaiium,  xiii 
164 

Star  Apples,  XV.  180 

Starch,  analysis  of,  xi.  154  ;  depo- 
sited in  the  cells  of  plants,  xi. 
105 

Statics  arborea,  iv.  217;  conspicua, 
iv.  218  ;  sinuata,  iv.  218,xv.  17; 
spathulata,  iv.  218  ;  speciosa,  iv. 
218  ;  arborea,  v.  93,  118,  189  ; 
monopetala,  var.  denudata,  x. 
239;  pseudo-armeria,  x.  118; 
macrophylla,  x.  263  ;  Dickenso- 
niana,  xi  44 ;  pseudo-armeria, 
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xi  79  ;   rhytidophylla,  xi.   44  ; 

1   xii    167;    Fortuni,  xii. 

261,  XV.  19,  260 ;  eximia,  xv. 20; 
puberula,  imbricata,  mucosa,  rhy- 
tidophylla, purpurata,  xv.  17  ; 
macrophylla,  xii  21  ;  cephalotes, 
xii.  18  ;  armeria  major ^  xii.  18, 
xiv.  254,  XV.  16  ;  imbricata,  xv. 
19 
Statistics  of  trees,  attention  invited 

to,  vii  135 
Stauutouia  latifolia,  xiii.  212,  xiv. 

^9 
St  Cloud,  fountain  at,  xi.  226 
Steam,  combustible  energy  of,  v. 
253  ;  its  great  power  when  con- 
fined, vu.  83 
Steel's  MaxiUaria,iv.  117 
Stelis  atropurpurea,  x.  239 
Stems,  wounded  by  insects,  ii.  45  ; 

J  general  structure  of,  xi.  1 1  ;  ana- 
ysis  of,  xi  12 ;  exogenous,  xi. 

33  ;  endogenous,  xi.  57 
Stenaothera  pinifolia,  xiv.  89 
Stenia  pallida,  v.  91. 
Stenocarpua  Cunninghamii,  xiv.  1 , 

21 
Stenomesson  latifolium,  vii  141  ; 

vitellinum,  X.  22 ;  Hartwegii,  xi. 

188 
Stenorhynchus,  ii.  160  ;  cinnaba- 

rinus,  xv.  21 
Stephanotns  floribundus,  vi.  142, 

X.  186,  xi.  29  ;  Thouarsii,  xii 

167;    floribunda,  xiv.  27,    85; 

Red-spider  on,  xiv.  86  ;  Thouar- 
sii, xiv.  86 
Sternbergia,  ii.  69  ;  colchiflora,  v. 

16 
Stevia  fascicularis,  v.  257  ;  bi'cvi- 

aristata,  vii.  91;    trachelioidesi 

viii.  69 
Stiff-stalk,    upright-flowered,   xiv. 

121 
Stigma,  separation  or  entity  of  the, 

vii.  233 
Stigroaphyllon  aristatum,  ii.  109  ; 

heteroph^Uum,  x.  118;  ciliatura, 

XV.  77  ;  jatrophsefolium,  xi.  44 
Stimulation,  its  value  to  tropical 

plants  in  the  summer,  vi.  48 
Stipules,  their  distinction  from  true 

leaves,  vii.  113  ;   nature  of,  x. 

35 
Stock,  double,  caused  by  disease,  i. 

240  ;  cultm*e  of,  29  ;   directions 

about,  ii.  48, 168  ;   iv.  240  ;  im- 

portance    of    preventing    them 

from    seeding     when    required 

only  for  bloom,  x.  110 
Stothert's,  Mr.,  mode  of  heating 

by  steam,  ii.  65 
Stove,  plan  of,  at  Chatswortfa,  ii. 

105  ;   plants,  propagation  of,  ii. 

13  ;  general  culture,  ii.  53,  240  ; 

selection  of  climbers,  ii  1 05, 107  ; 

shrubs,  a  selection  of  the  most 

beautiful,  iii.  79;  propagation  of, 

iv.  120  ;   to  be  potted,  iv.  72  ; 

notice  on,  iv.  240  ;  remarks  on 
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Dr.  Arnoit^  ▼.  253  ;  plants, 
agen<^  of  light  upoD,  prActically 
eonaaeredy  t.  118;  importance 
of  having  two  houses  for  the 
cnltiyation  of,  t.  114  ;  general 
management  of  the,  v.  24,  47, 
72,  95,  119,  144,  168, 192,  216, 
239,  263,  viL  24,  47,  71,  72,  96, 
120,  144,  168,  192,  216,  239, 
264, 274  ;  directions  for  potting, 
viii.  47  ;  advantages  of  bottom- 
heat  for,  X.  160  ;  repose  of,  xiv. 
232  ;  aquariums,  viii.  Ill  ;  ne- 
cessity for  cleaning  them 
thoroughly  in  the  autumn,  x. 
168, 192 

Stranvnsia  glaueesoens,  iv.  1 16 

Strawberry  tree,  i.  168 

Street,  Mr.,  on  acclimatising,  xiv.  35 

StreUtzia  augusta,  xii.  164 

Streptantheracuprea,i.8;  elegans, 
18 

Streptocarpns  Rexii,  iv.  81  ;  light 
injurious  to  the  flowers  of,  v. 
204;  directions  for  forcing,xi.240 

Strobilanthes,  xiv.  30  ;  Sabiniana, 
iii.  261 ;  scabra^viii.  141 ;  sessilis, 
viii.  236 

Strobilus,  description  of  a,  vii.  162 

Structure  of  plants,  eadi  organ 
perfect,  xi  178 

Strumaria,  ii.  69 

Stylidium  CEMciculatnm,  vi.  142  ; 
Brunonianum,  x.  94  ;  pilosum, 
X.  166;  recurvum,  x.  21  ;  scan- 
dens,  xiii,  166,  XV.  149 ;  ciliatum, 
viiL  164,  xiv.  162 

Styphelia,  tube-flowered,  xii.  29  ; 
tubiflora,  xii.  29,  xi.  46 ;  longi- 
folia,  i.  53 

Stuartia  pentagyne,  xv.  208 

Subscription  gardens,  design  for 
forming,  i.  211 

Succulent  plants,  treatment  of,  i. 
41,  iii.  96  ;  to  be  propagated,  iv. 
72  ;  influence  of  light  upon,  v. 
132,  vii.  177,  205,  225,  251  ; 
hints  on  shifting,  viii.  48,  x  24  ; 
interesting  character  of,  xiii. 
210;  ii.  53,  240,  264 

Sugar  cane,  ii.  269 

Sugar,  analysis  of,  xi.  154:  of 
Grapes,  obtained  from  their 
starch,  xi.  106 

Suitableness  of  some  kinds  of 
Dahlias  for  foiming  dwarf 
masses,  xiii.  88 

Summer  ornaments  of  the  flower- 
garden,  period  for  rearing  the, 
vi,  72  ;  pruning,  the  advantages 
of,  xi.  96 

Sunbeams,  xiv.  128 

Suncress,  trifid,  xiv.  219 

Sundew,  peculiarities  of,  i.  62 ; 
narrow-leaved,  iv.  20 

Sun  dial,  design  for  a,  v.  40 

Sunflower,  a  popular  fallacy  re- 
specting, i.  217 

Sun*s  rays  the  source  of  all  colour 
in  vegetation,  v.  182 ;  the  source 


of  vitalising  agencies,  xiv.  128  ; 

the  fountain  of  light,  xiv.  129 
Support  of  plants,  how  obtained, 

XI.  229 
Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  i  184 
Suspension  of  plants  in  greenhouses 

and  stoves,  x« 
Swainsonia  Greyana,  xiv.  21  ;  oo- 

ronilhefolia,  xv.  258,  223 
Sweet  Calamus,  xv.  235 
Sweet  Hay,  xv.  236 
Sweet-sop,  xv.  1 34 
Sweet  William,  culture  of  the,  L  67 ; 

ii.  168,  iii.  216 
Symmetry  of  parts,  necessary  to 

constitute  beauty  in  plant^  vi. 

66  ;  desirable  in  plant  structures, 

viu.  231 
Symphoria,  ii.  233 
Symphytum  officinale  bohemicum, 

u.  261 
Sympieza,  ii.  92 
Syringa,  ii.  233  ;  Josikeii,  v.  140  ; 

erroneousness  of  the  system  of 

shortening  their  shoots,  vii.  23  ; 

Emodi,  xii.  22 
Syringe,  hints  on  its  use,  vii.  60, 

120,  144 
Syringing  plants,  great  utility  of  in 

the   summer,  vi.  144,  viii.  144, 

X.  120,  xiii  119 
Systematic  arrangement  of  living 

plants  deprecated,  vL  82 
Sy8tem,vii.  232 ;  difference  between 

those  termed  perigynous,  epigy- 

nons,  and  hypogynous,  vii.  232 

T. 

Tabemsemontana  dichotoma,  viiL 
23« 

Table  mountain,  .ifrica^  climate  of, 
xi.  91 

Tachia  longifdia,  xii.  164,  xiii.  29 

Tac8oniapinnati8tipula,L  249,ii.72, 
vii.  1 37, 173;  mo]li88ima,xii.  239, 
xiii.  25,  46  ;  singular  part  of  the 
structure  of,  xiiL  25 ;  very  softy 
xiii.  25 

Talauma  CandoUii,  xiii.  213 

Talinum  teretifolium,  x.  22 

Talisman  Calceolaria,  or  Slipper 
Wort,  iii.  27 

TaU  Habenaria,  iii.  167 

Tallest  Onddium,  iii.  144 

Tallies  for  plants  made  of  rolled 
zinc,  i.  155, 183  ;  of  lead,  i.  124 

Tamarindus,  remarks  on,  and  cul- 
ture of  the  genus,  iii.  110 

Tank   for   bottom-heat,  xii.  106, 
■**  1 1 

Xlll.  11 

Tannin,  nature  and  properties  of, 

3^.  155 
Tansy-leaved  Hawthorn,  iii.  236 
Taper-leaved  Vanda,  iii.  19 
Tasmannia  aromatica,  xii  189 
Tecoma  jasminoides,  iv.  259,  vi. 

1 99  ;  best  mode  of  flowering,  vi. 

200  ;  grandiflora,  viii.  89  ;  ma- 
nagement of  the  species,  ix.  252 

Telfairia  pedata,  iv.  230 


Telipogon  obovatos,  xiv.  116 
Tek^»ea  spedocusiniay  lit  273,  v. 
73 ;  canses  of  failure  in  the  col- 
tivmtion  of,  y.  73 
Temperature  of  hot-houses,  iii.  264 ; 
equability  of,  v.  80  ;  most  oon- 
genial  to  exotic  plants  in  the 
wmter  months,  v.  192,  215,  252, 
263;  of  pbmt-houses  in  sum- 
mer, vi.  47 ;  of  plants,  vi  108  ; 
of  plant-houses,  directions  for 
regidating  the,  vii.  24,  72,  96, 
120, 144,  168, 192, 240  ;  x.  32  ; 
of  plant-houses  should  he  lower 
at  night,  x.  34 ;  high  night,  injo- 
rions  to  plante,  xii.  106  ;  and 
Meteorology,  xiv.  127 
Templetonia  glanca  and  retnaa,  xii. 

Ill 
Tenacity  of  soils,  arising  from,  iv.  10 
Tender  annuals  to  be  sown,  iv.  48  ; 
plants  in  the  flower-garden,  ▼. 
96  ;    season  for  protecting,  v. 
240  ;  sheltering,  v.  263 ;  exotics 
in  the  open  air,  viii   11,  85  ; 
annuals,  time  for  sowing,  ix.  24 ; 
perennials  for  the  flower-garden, 
IX.  95,  168,  216  ;  climbers  for 
summer  purposes,  ix.  1 12 ;  a  list 
of  themi,  ix.  1 14  ;  their  uses,  ix. 
113  ;  plants,  preserving  during 
winter,  ix.  215,  219  ;    plants, 
propagation  of,  xi.  47 ;  protection 
of,  xi.  24,  216, 239 ;  to  be  gradu- 
ally inui«d  to  the  weather,  xi. 
71 ;  turning  into  the  borders,  xL 
72;  and  general  management, 
xi.  119,167,191,215 
Ten-week  Stocks,  ii.  30 
Terebinthine  l^phium,  iv.  17 
Terminalia  angustifolia,  xiv.  65 
Terms,  importance  of  precision  in 
the  use  of  botanical,  vii.  1 1 1 , 1 6 1 ; 
abstruse  ones  explained,  vii  112, 
161 
TemstromiacesB,  ii  262 
Testa,  its  nature  stated,  vii  259 
Testndinaria  elephantipeay  iv.  21, 

190 
Tetranema  mexicanum,  x.  239  ; 

mc^cana,  xii  190 
Tetratheca,  haby,  xiii  53  ;  Mrsnta, 
*xiii  53,  XV.  258  ;  apecioss,  xiii 
171;  vertidlkta,  xiii  118,  171, 
XV.  258  ;  vertidUate,  xiii  171 
Tetrazygia  elsagnoid^  xv.    166 
Texas  Lupin,  iii.  142 
The    planting    season,   xii    254 ; 
when  to  plant,  xii  255;  prepara- 
tion of  ground,  xii.  256;  ohooeinff 
pbuits,  xii  257  ;   removal  and 
replanting,  xii.  258 
Thea  Bohea,xiv.  33 ;  vundii^xiv.33 
Theopknula  ammoofui,  xiii  165  ; 
ffenrici,  xiii.  165 ;  Jnasieini,  xiii 
165 
The  Conservatory,  xiii.  57;  pur- 
poses of,  xiii  57;  fndisia  as  a 
standard,  xiii  18 ;    Neapolitan 
violet,  xiii.  90 
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Thenoonieiery  does  not  indieite 

the  oold  earned  hy  windi^  tiL 

81,  84 ;  the  hnnuui  fediDgs  a 

better    guide    in    tempeatoons 

weather,  vii.  84  ;  in  July,  1847, 

xiv.  178 
Tldhaadia,  hintB  <m  the  genuB,  &e., 

IT.  258 ;  sinchinensis  glabra,  xv. 

21;  polcherrima,  xiT.  140,  xt. 

258 
Thiek-flowered    Leptoeiphon.    lii. 

220 
Thinning  annnab,  mles  for,  x.  120 
Thomasia  stlpalacea,  xi.  212 
Thomases  Cinquefoil,  iT.  41 
Three-leaved  China  Rose,  iv.  41  ; 

Chironia,  liL  149 
Thread-leaved  Coreopaie,  iii.  212 
Thrift,  false,  xi  79 ;  culture  of,  xi. 

80 
Thripe  adonidum,  xiv.  70 ;   minn- 

ttaeima,  xiv.  168 
Thnja  filiformis,  ix.  94 
Thnnbergia  akte,  ii.  107, 108;  vor. 

alba,  iii.  '28;    cultore    of   the 

geniw,  iii.   7 ;  fragrans,  iii.  8 ; 

crandiflora,  iiL  65;  alata  suitable 

for  planting  on  lawns,  vi.  251 ; 

anrantiaea,  vl  215  ;  culture  of, 

vL  216  ;  Hawtayneana,  vi.  147, 

148;  grandiflora,  vii.  221 ;  mode 

of  traininff,  vii  222 ;  in  the  open 

ground    during    summer,   viii. 

253;  plan  for  suspendine  and 
.    allowing  their  branches  to  droop, 

ix.  186  ;  dirysops,  xi.  148,  221 ; 
.    habit  influenced  by  temperature, 

xi  221 ;  way  to  succeed  in  grow- 
ing, xi.  222 ;  chrysops,  xiii.  118; 

Fryeri,  xiii  118  ;  Doddsii,  xv. 

266 
.Thryallis,ii.  107,  110 
Thyrsaeanthus  strictus^  xv.  166 
Thyxse-flowered  Dichorizandra,  iii. 

127 
Tbysanotns  proliferus,  v.  43,  vi. 

142,  vii.  29,  30  ;    intricatus,  vi. 

167,  244 
Ticorea,  xiv.  225 
Tiger-flower,    Watkinson's    shell, 

xiv.  51 
Tigridia  pavonia,  culture  of  the,  i 

85,  iv.  48  ;  conchiflora,  xiv.  51  ; 

Watkinsoni,  xiv.  51 
TiUandsia  rubida,  ix.  262  ;  stricta, 

XV.  47,  125 
Tinea  mficapitella,  ii  213 
Tithooia  ovata,  viU.  237 
Tobacco,  xiv.  201  ;  paper,  to  pre^ 

pare,  xiv.  204 
Tooth-leaved    Ardisia,    iii    260; 

Tongue,  magnificent,  viii    49  ; 

Cerwmtes,  xii    193 ;    Tongue, 

oordate-lipped,  xiii.  147 
Top-dressing,  utility  of,  v.   208; 

evils  of,  ix.  16 
Torenia  cordifolia,  vi  68  ;  scabra, 

ix.  53 ;  cultivation  of,  ix.  54  ; 

aradianenMs,  xv.  197,  xiii  166, 
:    190  ;  asiatiea,  xiii.  143,  189,  xv. 


197;  edentida,  xiii.  116,  xv.  197; 
Aumt,  xiii.  189 ;  vogam^  xiii. 
189;  ooneolor,<xiv.  21,  xv.  197 

Torpidity  iu  plants,  vii,  215 ;  me- 
thods of  protracting,  xi  23 ;  the 
importance  of,  xi  263 

Toudi-me-not,  stemless,  v.  101 

Tourrettia  lappaoea,  vi.  212 

Tourterelle  rose,  ii.  209 

Trachymene  albida,  vii.  22 

Tradeecantia  Vizginica,  flore  albo, 
iii.  214  ;  caricSblia,  iv.  43  ;  iri- 
descens,  vii  141 ;  tumida,  vii. 
165 

Trailing  plants  and  their  culture, 
X.233 

Training  plants  to  form  standards, 
xi  14  ;  climbers,  natural  mode 
of,  xi  207,  xiii.  196  ;  xiv.  136 

Transpirations  of  plants,  their  ef- 
fects up6n  other  species,  v.  204 

Transplanting,  importance  of  shad- 
ing plants  after,  v.  183 ;  annual 
and  hardy  plants,  vi  96 ;  why 
it  is  useial^  vi  133;  points  to 
be  regarded  in,  vii.  95  ;  of  exo- 
tics, ix.  95 

Trecfaooorys  adonidum,  xiv.  95 

Tredgold,  Mr.,  on  heating  by  hot- 
water,  ii  100 

Trees,  planting  for  ornament,  i  46 ; 
deciduous,  i.  46 ;  evergreen,  i 
46 ;  apparatus  for  removing,  i 
47;  supporting^  i  47  ;  disposi- 
tion of,  lii  106,  vi.  81 ;  manner 
in  which  they  modify  the  tem- 
perature of  any  district,  vi  205; 
best  time  for  ascertaining  the 
propriety  of  felling,  vii  190  ; 
on  planting  singly,  viii.  159  ; 
where  detached  specimens  are 
objectionable,  viii  160  ;  and 
where  appropriate,  viii  161  ; 
localities  in  which  groups  should 
prevail,  viii.  160  ;  period  for 
8hiftinff,viu.216,263 

Tree-pink,  Prince  Bisignani's,  v. 
138 

Trellises,  arched,  for  covering 
small  walks  in  the  pleasure- 
groundS)  vi.  160  ;  form  most 
suitable  for  supporting  dwarf 
climbing  plants,  vi  161 ;  best 
adapted  for  supporting  climbing 
plants,  viii  65 ;  for  tender 
climbers,  ix.  113 

Tremandra  Mugdii,  x.  53 ;  verti' 
eiUfUthidn,  171 

Trevirana  cocdnea,  i  169,  ii.  264, 
iii  14,  24,  192 

Treviranus,  M.,  observations  on 
the  Nepenthes  by,i  58 

Trichinium  abpecuroideum,  vi. 
114 

Trichooentrum  fu8eum,iv.  90,236 

Trichonema  rosea,  i  8 

Trichonemata  Gnsca,  xiv.  189  ; 
pylium,  xiv.  189 ;  subpalustre, 
XIV.  189 

Trichopilia  tortilis,  iii.  167 


Trichosanthes  colubrina,  xiii  94 

Trichosma  suavis,  ix.  94 

Driehoiporum  aifkdum,  xiii.  139  ; 
radicant^  xiii.  262 

Trichostomum  adculare,  xv.  253 

Trifles,  importance  of  attention  to, 
in  plant-culture,  xi  256 

Trigonedium  obtosum,  iv.  42 

Trimeris,xv.  11 

Trimmer,  Mr.  J.  R.  on  flashes  of 
light  issuing  from  flowers,  ii.  193 

Triosteum,  xiv.  250 

Tripetelus,  xiv.  253 

Triphaena  pronuba,  xiv.  168 

Triptilion  spinosum,  viii  93,  269  ; 
how  to  manage,  x.  270,  xv.  260 

TriteUria  uniflora,  iv.  43 

Tritonia  fucata,  v.  162;  aurea^xiv. 
2J  5,  XV.  3,21 

Trochetia  grandiflora,  xi.  92 

Trollius  acaulis,  x.  166 

TromadaritSa  tpeeiota^  xiii  237 

Tropsohun  majus  atrosanguineum, 
i  176 ;  tricolorum,]i  123 ;  majus 
venustam,  ii  193  ;  culture  of 
several  species,  ii.  86  ;  penta- 
phyllum,  &o.,  iii  114,  192,  153  ; 
brachyceras,  iv.  41,  55  ;  trico- 
lorum,  iv.  237;  tuberosum,  iv. 
236 ;  Jarrattii,  V.  29 ;  peregrinusi, 
V.  211  ;  tricolorum,  methods  of 
improving,  v.  165;  tuberosum, 
V.  49  ;  culture  of,  v.  50  ;  novel 
method  of  preservins  the  species 
of,  from  drought,  v.  166  ;  tuber- 
osum, peregrinum,  and  penta- 
phyllum,  partial  hardihood  and 
treatment  of,  vi.  251 ;  tricolorum 
and  brachyceras,  remarks  on 
exposing  and  propagating,  vi. 
250  ;  tuberosum,  period  for  tak- 
ing up  the  tubers  of,  vii  216; 
Moriteianum,  viii  21, 199,  273 ; 
its  culture,  viii.  200  ;  azureum, 
ix.  247,  248,273  ;  edule,ix.  127, 
128  ;  tricolorum,  ix.  18 ;  poly- 
phyllum,  ix.  118,  175,  x.  176  ; 
liobbianum,  xi  165,  271,  272  ; 
peltophorum,  xi.  271 ;  tricolo- 
rum, explanation  of  the  increas- 
ing bulk  of  stem  in,  xi.  231  ; 
crenatiflorum,  xiii.  189  ;  spes, 
xiii.  143;  azureum,  xiv.  118; 
Lobbianum,  xiv.  134 ;  showy, 
xiv.  142,  173,  214 ;  speciosum, 
xiv.  142,  173,  214,  xv.  191  ; 
umbellatum,  xv.  21, 191 ;  Smithii, 
XV.  166 
Tropical  climbing  plants,  natural 

habits  of,  V.  113 
Trumpet-flower,    tendrilled,    viii. 
245 ;  painted,  x.  125  ;  Mr.  Cham- 
berlayne*8,  xiv.  3 
Tuberose,  history  and  introduction 
of,  i  166  ;  culture  of,  i  168  ;  to 
be  encouraged,  iv.  120  ;   to  bo 
phtnted,  iv.  72 
Tuherous-rooted  plants,  change  of 
soil  for,  V.  208  ;  removins  from 
the  ground  in  autumn,  vii.  216 
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Tubers  of  tropeeolum  tubei'osum 

edible,  ▼.  50 
Taettsea,  xv.  8,  1 1 
Tufted- flowered  Phacelia,  iii.  94 
Tulbaghia  violacea,  iy.  66 
Tulip-fly,  xiv.  168 
Tulip,  history  of,  i.  160  ;  Pandora, 

it  211  ;  Duchess  of  Kent,  iii. 

264 
Tulips,  iu.  19,  24,  45,  119,  215; 

to  be  examined,  iv.  48  ;  protec- 
tion of,  V.  72,  264 
Tupa  blanda^  ii 
Turf-edgings    for     gravel     walks 

should  not  be  too  low,  x.  71  ; 

its  uses  in  potting  plants,  x.  60 
Turntra  elcgana,  xi.  52  ;  ulmifolia, 

xii.  22 
Turner,  Dr.,  observations  on  tlie 

water  in  the  pitchers  of  Nepen- 
thes by,  i.  58 
Turrsea  lobata,  xi.  45 
Tussilago  Farfara,  its  presence  an 

indication  of  blue  day,  iv.  9 
Tway  blade,  xv.  33 
Tweedia  cuerulea,  iv.  260,  v.  238  ; 

floribunda,  v.  212,  vi.  125,  126  . 
Tweedie's  Scarlet  Vervain,  iv.  5, 

19 
Twisted-petalled    Trichopilia,    iii. 

167 
Two-coloured  Collinsia,  iii.  195 

V. 
VaccuieiB,  ii.  209 
Yaccineum    albiflorum,    ii.    209  ; 

braziliense,  xii  101  ;  ccespitosa, 

ii.  209  ;  corymbosum,  ii.  260  ; 

pennsylvanicum,  ii.  261  ;  Yitis 

Idoea,  xi.  253 
Valentiana,  xiv.  250 
Yalentine,  Mr.,  on  the  Nepenthes, 

i.  58 
Valeriana  celtica,  xv.  162  ;  diosco- 

rides,  xv.   162  ;   jatamansi,  xv. 

162  ;  othcinalis,  xv.  162  ;   phu, 

XV.    162 ;    saliunca,    xv.  162  ; 

sitchensis,  xv.  162 
Vallota,  ii.  69 
Valleys,  their  effects  on  plants,  vi. 

183,  viU.  37 
Vanda  Batemannii,  xiv.   21,  xv. 

167  ;  cristata,  ix.  118,  191,  xiv. 

118,  141  ;  insigiiis,  xv.  47  ;  la^ 

nellata,  vi.  \A'6\  multiflora,  ii. 

142  ;    Roxburghii,  ii.    142,  iv. 

190  ;  species  new,  xv.  72  ;  teres, 

iu.  19,  V.  1 17,  193,  194,  xiv.  142, 

XV.  191  ;  tesselata,  iv.  190,  vii. 

265,  266  ;  tricolor,  xv.  22  ;  uni- 

color,  vii.  22  ;  violacea,  ix.  119, 

xiv.  141. 
Vandefe,ii.  113,  211,  142 
Van  Houtte's  Plilox,  xi.  174 
Vanilla,  ii.  141  ;  aromatica,  ii.  127 
Vascular  system  of  plants,  xi.  105 
Vegetable  acids,  xi.  157;  absoi*p- 

tion,  XV.  13  ;  dccomposiUon,  v. 

1 1  ;  developments,  ix.  33  ;  dilu- 

tium  for  destroying  insects,  xi. 


240  ;  fluids,  vi.  154  ;  food,  viii. 
129,  154  ;  electricity,  xiii.  130, 
153  ;  elemenfil,  viii.  66 ;  life,  vi. 
85,  viii.  106  ;  flaetamorphosis, 
vii.  231  ;  nutrition,  xv.  202  ; 
pliynolog}',  vi.  9,  57, 153,  x.  249, 
xi.  9,  33,  67,  81,  105,  129,  153, 
177,  201,  227,  249  ;  oils,  xi. 
156  ;  poisons,  i.  32,  64  ;  organi- 
sation, vi.  85 

Vegetation,  its  capacity  for  accom- 
modating itself  to  circumstances, 
vii  178  ;  importance  to  it  of  a 
period  of  rest,  vii.  226  ;  effects 
of  winds  upon  it,  vii.  18 

Ventilation  of  plant-houses,  v.  38, 
216,  vi.  9^,  143,  167,  240,  263, 
vii  120,  144,  vui.  258  ;  its  im- 
portance in  winter,  viii  24,  47, 
72,  144, 168,  240,  xi  114 

Venus's  fly-trap,  iii.  252 

Verbena  amoena,  vii.  3^  4,  96  ; 
araniana,  v.  117  ;  chamsedri- 
folia,  iv.  167  ;  diamsedrifolia 
superba,  v.  213  ;  Drummondi, 
iv.  168  ;  incisa,  v.  17  ;  Lam- 
bertia  rosea,  iv.  19,  216  ;  man- 
agement of,  iii  32,  72,  v.  168, 
244,  vi  253,  xiv.  191;  melindres, 
i  173,  ii.  88, 168, 192, 216  ;  mul- 
tiflora contracta,ii  164  ;  Neillii, 
v.  213  ;  pulchella  alba,  iv.  167  ; 
mgosa,  iii.  46,  237  ;  teucrioides, 
V.  243  ;  trained  as  standards, 
xi.  19  ;  Tweediana,  iv.  6,  19, 
168,192;  Tweediana  splendens, 
V.  188 

Veronica  lindleyana,  xii.  247, 248, 
XV.  211;  perfoiiata,  iv.  65;  spe- 
ciosa,  X.  247,  248,  xii.  66  ;  sali- 
cifolia,  xiii.  47 

Versailles,  fountains  at,  x.  226 

Verticordia  insignis,  iii.  258 

Vesicaria  gracilis,  iv.  18 

Viburnum,  culture  of,  xiv.  250 ; 
macrocephalnm,  xiv.  189,  xv. 
209  ;  new  species,  xiv.  118  ;  pli- 
catum,  xiv.  914,  xv.  209 

Victoria  cruziana,  xiv.  23  ;  regia, 
xiv.  21,  v.  114 

Vieusseuxia  glaucopis,  i  1 8 

Viminaria  denudata,  xiv.  123 

Vinca  minor,  v.  8 ;  kinds  of,  adapted 
fur  planting  in  beds,  ix.  230  ; 
notice  of  a  double  flowering  kind, 
ix.  230 

Vines  in  Madeira,  xv.  196 

Viola  arborea,  ix.  119  ;  culture  of 
genus,  i  116 — 122,  ii.  144,  iii. 
249  ;  odorata,  iii.  249  ;  tricolor, 
i  116,  ii  144,  168,  192,  iii  5, 
xiv.  135 

Violaceee,  ii  261 

Viper's  bugloss,  gigantic,  v.  149 

Virginia  spider-wort,  iii.  214 

Virgin's  bower,  tubular-flowoi*cd, 
xiv.  31 

Virgin  soil,  viii.  154 

Viscaria  oculata,  xi.  92,  269,  270, 
x.  239 


Vital  envelope  iu  plants,  ix.  58  ; 

principle  iu  plantSy  vi.  153,  xi. 

12,  251 
Vlamingia,  xv.  1 1 
Volatile,  or  essential  vegetable  mis, 

xi  156 
Vrieaia  peittacina,  x.  69, 'xr.  72 

spedosAy  XV.  166 

U. 
Ugoor,  XV.  44 
Ugooroo,  XV.  44 
Umbel,  general  nature  of  an,  vii. 

162 
Umbilicus,  character  and  office  of 

the,  vii.  258  ;  malaeophylluSy  xi. 

166 
Uniformity  in  the   treatment    of 

exotic   planti^  desirableness  of, 

vi  167,  255 
Urananthus  glaucifoUus,  xiii.  99  . 
Uses  of  earths,  iv.  10 

W. 

WoMenbergia  grandifiort^  xiiL  7 

Waldron,  Mr.,  on  heating  by  hot- 
water,  ii  66 ;  cost  of  apparatus, 
by,  ii  58 

Walks,  hints  on  gmrelling  and 
rolling,  xi  209 

Wallflowers,  their  bloonung  season 
prolonged  plucking  the  flowers, 
ix.  110 

Walls^  not  most  suitable  for  climb- 
ing plants,  vi  160  ;  prejudicial 
in  some  parts  of  greenhaiiaes, 
viii.  232 

Wampu  tree,  xv.  261 

Ward's  cases,  xiv.  42 

Warratah,  the,  v.  73 

Warrea  cyanea,  xii  118  ;  csemleay 
xii.  118  ;  tricolor,  icau  141 

Water,  how  to  apply  to  the  flower- 
garden  in  hot  weather,  xiii  143; 
importance  of  mingling  air  with, 
vi.  12 ;  its  tendency  to  lower 
temperature,  vi  183;  equally 
dangerous  to  plants  in  winter  as 
cold,  if  excessive,  vi  263  ;  com- 
ponent parts  of,  viii  129, 177  ; 
its  agency  on  vegetaticm,  viii. 
177 ;  not  a  solvent  of  the  earthy 
substance  of  manures,  bat  of  the 
gases  evolved  by  them,  viii.-l  78 ; 
what  gives  it  softness,  viii.  179  ; 
advantages  of  that  produoed  by 
rain,  viii.  179;  imp<vtanoe  of  a 
f^'ee  drculation  ot;  v.  208 ;  an 
indispensable  feature  in  rock- 
eries, V.  228  ;  taken  up  by  the 
roots,  xi.  129  ;  oompodtion  of, 
xi.  177  ;  elements  of,  ix.  225  ; 
softness  essential  in  that  given  to 
plants,  ix.  2^8 

Watering  plants,  hints  on,  v.  9a  ; 
genenJ  principles  to  be  observed 
in,  vi.  96,  144,  168,  vii  47,  120, 
215,  240,  255;  rules  for,  viii. 
119;  directions  for,  ix.  71,96, 
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119,143,  192,  239;  in  winter, 
roles  for,  x,  264 
WaTertree,  mode  of  heating  by 

hot-water  at,  ii.  62—64 
Wavy-leaved  Tree  Rose  Bay,  iii. 

212 
Wax,  analysis  of,  xi.  155 
Waxen  Dove-flower,  iv.  117 
Wax  Palm,  ii.  23 
Weak-leaved  Adam's  Needle,  iii. 

263 
Weatiier,  usefulness  of  marking  its 
peculiarities,  vii.  81  ;  work  to  be 
done  during  winter,  viii.  263  ; 
interesting  particulars  respect- 
ing that  of  1844-6,  xiv.  9;  im- 
portance of  adapting  the  treat- 
ment of  plants  in  houses  to  the, 
X.  264 
Weeding  by  hand,  suggestions  on 

the  propriety  of,  xL  258 
Weeping  Willow,  places  in  which  it 

should  be  planted,  viii.  1 62 
Weigehb  rosea,  xiv.  67,  118,  247, 
XV.  211  ;  Mr.  Fortune's  account 
of,  xiv.  247 
West-coast  Banksia,  iv.  20 
West  Indian  gooseberry,  iv.  64 
Wheeler's  Monkey-flower,  iii.  214 
White    Lily,   narrow-sepaled,   iv. 

42 
White  Japan  Camellia,  iii.  71 
Whitfieldia  htteritia,  xii.  94,  147; 
the  way  to  manage  properly,  xii. 
148  ;  brick-coloured,  xii.  147 
Whortleberry  tribe,  ii.  209 
Wigandia  caraccasana,  iv.  1 36 
Wilhehn's-hoehe,  fountain  at,  xi. 

226 
Wind-flower,  history  and  culture 

of,  ii.  16 ;  Japanese,  xiv.  25 
Winds,  reduction  of  temperature 
by,  vi.  205  ;  unless  violent,  be- 
neficial to  plants,  VL  206  ;  and 
their  influence  on  vegetation, 
vii.  81 ;  advisability  of  screening 


tender  plants  from  cold  ones, 
viu.  71 
Wine-stained  Godetia,  iiL  21 3 
Winged  Yam,  in.  200 
Winged-leaved  Vervain,  iii.  45 
Wing-point,  large-flowered,  xiv.  74 
Wing-stemmed  Lobelia,  iii.  93 
Winter  management  of  hothouses, 
or  plant  stoves,  ii.  237  ;  treat- 
m«it  of  plants,  a  trat  of  ^e  cul- 
tivator's ability,  vii.  85  ;    dis- 
agreeable contingencies  of  mild, 
ix.  203 ;  gardens,  xi.  252  ;  a  se- 
lection of  plants  for,  xi  253 ;  to 
prepare  plants  for,  xL  256  ;  re- 
trospect   of   the  late,  xii.   81; 
phenomena  of,  xii.  249  ;  prepa- 
ratives to  prevent  injury  from, 
xii.  250 ;  phenomena  of,  xiv.  9  ; 
blooming  plants,  xiv.  131;  ma- 
nagement of  pUnts,  xiv.  233,  251 
Wire-wonn,  modes  of  destroying, 

L74 
Wistaria    oonsequana,    mode    of 
training  it,  &.C.,  iv.  135  ;  its  suit- 
ability for  training  to  a  pole,  vi. 
16,  vii.  127;  various  plans  for 
training,  vii.  127;  suggestions  on 
propagating    and    pruning,  vii. 
128  ;  sinensis,  various  situations 
for,  and  modes  of  managing,  xl 
132 
Witsenia    corymbosa,    iii.    269  ; 
manra,  vi.  92,  viii.  221 ;  its  ma- 
nagement, viii  222 
Witty's  patent  gas  furnace,  i.  133 ; 
Mr.  Wifanot's  opinion  of  its  ad- 
vantages, L 134 ;  Mr.  M*Intosh*s, 
il34 
Wobum  Abbey,  hot-water  appara- 
tus at,  ii.  59,  60 
Wood,  porosity  of,  ii.  22  ;  its  for- 
mation and  constituent  parts,  vi. 
179  ;    different   hypotheses  re- 
specting its  enlargement,  vi.  1 79 ; 
origin  and  formation  of,  xi.  34 


Wooden  stands  for  training  creep- 
ers to,  iii  31;  rustic  ornamental 
vases,  iii.  258 ;  roofs  preferable 
to  iron  for  plant  houses,  v.  35 

Woodlouse,  XIV.  69 

Woody-fibre,  analysis  of,  xi.  157  ; 
formation  of,  xi.  251 

Wood-wort,  two-coloured,  v.  10, 
163 

X. 

Xanthosia  rotundifolia,  iv.  136 

Y. 

Yam,  iii  200 

Young  gardeners,  vi.  207 

Young  plants,  vi  87 

Yucca  aloifolia,  iii.  25  ;  draconis, 

iii   263  ;    filamentosa,  iii   25  ; 

flaccida,  iii  263;  glorioea.,  iii  25 

Z. 

Zalacca  Reed,  xv.  235 
Zanzee,  xv.  38 
Zapotilla  Plum,  xv.  107 
2^U8chneria    califomica,  xv.   1 90, 

195,216,234 
Zedoai7,  i.  125 
Zenobia  speciosa,  iii  ]  17 
Zephyranthee,  ii.  69;  Drununondi, 

iii  95 
Zerumbet  speciosum,  xiii.  125 
Zickya  coccinea,  x.  86  ;  glabrata, 

ix.  168  ;  moUe,  v.  93,  ix.  119  ; 

pannosa,  viii.  147  ;  tricolor,  vi. 

211,  vii  71;  villo9a,ix.  119 
Ziera  laevigata,  vii.  94,  ix.  77,  xiv. 

225 
Zigomeris  flava,  xiii.  173 
Zinc  for  horticultural  purposes,  i. 

155,  183,  xii.  206 
ZygoglosBum  umbellatum,  xiii  140 
Zygopetalum  africanum,  vii.  166  ; 

cochleatum,  iii   144,  iv.    166  ; 

Mackai,iii  97,  v.  186;  maxiliare, 

iv.  166,  271 ;  rostratum,  ii  142 
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CONTAINED  IN  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  FIFTEEN  VOLUMES. 


A. 

Abdtilon  ttriAiumy  viL  53 
Acacia  biflora,  ix.  221  ;  cnltrifor- 
miBy  xi  123 ;  longifoUa,  iv.  197, 
xii.  271 ;  oxjcet&os,  tU.  151 ; 
pulcfaella,  !▼.  198  ;  rotimdifoliai 
XT.  123;  Testtto,  iii.  145 
Achimenes   grandifloray  ix.   151, 
X.  145 ;  hiTBota,  xii.  7 ;  multi- 
flora,  X.  223  ;  patens,  xiiL  197  ; 
pedimcnlata,  x.  27 1  ;  picta^  xii 
223 ;  TeDusta,  xt.  121 
Acineta  Barkerii,  xIt.  145 
Aconitum  chinenae,  t.  3 
.Achmea  folgens,  x.  173 
.£giphi]a  grandiflora,  xiiL  217 
.£ride8  Brookii,  ix.  145  ;  macnlo- 
•om,  xii  49  ;  qninqneyiibienim, 
yiii.  241  ;  Tirens,  xiv.  197 
.£flchiDantbii8     Boechiaium,   xiii 
175  ;  grandiflonia,  ▼.  241 ;  kmgi- 
floiua,  XY.  25  ;  ramoaiiwirmw,  tl 
195  ;  qiecioauB,  xiv.  199 
Agalmyla  staminea,  xt.  73 
Agrostemma  Bungeana,  iv.  7 
Allanumda   cathf^ca,   viii    77 ; 

grandiflora,  xii.  79 
Aloua  ccelestis,  xii  3 
Alpinia  nntans,  xiii.  125 
Alstxdmeria  pdegrina  alba,  i.  199 
Amaryllifl  formosiflsiniay  i.  149 
Amicia  zigomeris,  xiii.  173 
Amphicome  argnta,  vi  79 
Androflaoe  lanuffinoaa,  xiv.  50 
Anemone  japomca,  xiv.  25. 
Angelonia  ■alicarittfoUa,  v.  75 
Amgoxanthns  ooccineos,  v.  271 
Anomatheca  cmenta,  L  108 
AnaeUia  alricana,  xiii.  241 
Antinfainum  majoa  earyophylloi- 
dea,  V.  55 ;  m.  flore-pleno,  xi. 
99;  m.  qiiiulrioolor,x.  197  ;  m. 
Toimgii,  xiii  271 
Aotns  ericoidesy  v.  51 
Apbelandra  aurantiacay  xii.  127  ; 

cristata,  vii  173 
Aphelexia  humilia,  xv.  271 
Aqnilegia  Skinneri,  x.  199 
Art>iitiis  prooera,  ii.  147 
Aristoloclua  bjrperborea,  vi  53 ; 

trilobata,  iii  2 
Aaelepias  toberoaa,  li  26 
Ajtebna  eximium,  v.  108 
Asystaaia  coromandeliana,  xiv.  125 


Azalea  Chineae  teedlings,  xii.  55  ; 
Danielaiana,  i.  129;  marginata, 
ii  121  ;  Dttlchra,  i.  120  ;  Raw- 
flonii,  iii.  1 23  ;  ainensia  coeeinea, 
ii.  121  ;  Smitiiiiy  ii  145 ;  varie- 
gata,vii.  175 

B. 

Ralwamlna  liaateniana,  vi  75 
Barbacenia    purpnreay   xii    27  ; 

■qnamata,  xi.  75 
Barkeria   Lindleyana,    xiii   193 ; 

Skinneri  major,  xv.  1 ;  fipect»- 

bilia,  X.  169 
Bamardesia  rosea,  xiii  123 
Baningtonia  specioaa,  x.  241 
Batatas  bonariensis,  viii.  25 
Batschia  canescens,  xii.  151 
Beaufortia   decussata,   viii  269; 

splendens,  xiii.  145 
Beaomontia  grandiflora,  xiii  103 
Begonia  allx^oocciDea,  xiii  245; 

eoodnea,  X.  73 ;  fuchsioidee,  xiv. 

217;  Martiana,  xii  151 ;  nitida, 

xiii.  77 ;  odorata,  iv.  123  ;  pla- 

tanifolia,  iii  125 ;  ramentaoea, 

xii  73 
Berberis  dnlds,  x.  171 
Bignonia    capreolata,   viii    245 ; 

Cliamberiaynii,  xiv.  3  ;  piota,  x. 

125;  venasta,vii.  123 
Blandfordia  grandiflora,  vii.  219 
Bletia  Shepherdii,  ii  146 
Boronia  anemoneflora,    ix.   123  ; 

crennlata,  iv.  267 ;  ledifolia,  viii 

123;  serra]ata,i  173 
Bouvardia  angustifolia,  vii  99 
Braasia  macuhUa,  iii  5 
Brodicea  grandiflora,  xii.  221 
Bmgmansia    floribmida,    ix.    3 ; 

Waymannii  iv.  241 
Bnmonia  australis,  vii  267 
Boddleya  Lindleyana,  xiv.  5 
Bogainvillea  spectabitis,  xii  51 
Bortonia  conferta^  xii  58 

C. 

Galandrinia  mnbellata,  xii.  265  ; 
srandiflora,  i  222 

Calceolaria  bicolor,  i  246  ;  oorym- 
bosa  Jupiter,  ii  2 1 8 ;  cTaliraoan, 
iu.  27  ;  Hopeana,  ii  266  ;  into- 
nifolia  viscoaiswma,  i  269 ; 
Standiahii,  ix.  75 


CaUiopais  bicolor  atrosangQinea,ii. 

243 
OaBstachys  longifolia,  viii.  31 
Caloefaortus  Inteus,  i.  221 ;  venns- 

tus»il75 
Calystegia  pubescens,  xiii.  242 
Camarotia  purpurea,  vii  25 
Camellia    laponica  Alberti«    viii. 

53  ;  j.  Chandlerii,  ii.  73  ;  j.  Cun- 

ninghamii,  ii.  122  ;  j.  Fordii,  ii. 

25  ;  j.  miniata,  xiv.  169  ;  j.  muta- 

biiis,  ii  122 ;  j.  Pressii  rosea,  v. 

171  ;  reticulata,  iii.  101 
Campanula  nandis,  x.  31 
Campanula  frai^ifis  hirmta^  zL  25 ; 

sylvatica,  xii  245 
Cantua  bicolor,  xv.  219 
Capsicum  ustulatum,  v.  197 
Casselia  integrifolia,  xv.  75 
Cattleya  Aclandin,  ix.  1 ;  bulbosa, 

XV.  49  ;  crispa,  v.  5 
Cattleya  ba>iata,  iv.  121  ;  Harris- 

omisB,  iv.  247  ;  labiata  atro-pur- 

pureay  vii  73  ;   intermedia,  i. 

151 ;  Skinneri,  xi.  193  ;  snperba, 

ix.  265  ;    marginata,  x.    265  ; 
Ceanothus  oaendeus,  ii  74;  azu- 

reus,  ii.  74 
Centradenia  rosea,  x.  101 
Centropogou    surinamiensis,  xiii. 

149 
Cereus  grandiflora  Maynardii,  xiv. 

75 
Cestrum  anrantiaeum,  xiv.  77 
Chnnostoma  polyantha,  xiii.  31 
ChiBtogastra  strigosa,  xv.  267 
Chebne  Lyonii,  vii  269 ;  centran- 

thifolia,  ii  50;  obliqua,  vu.  149 
Chilodia  scutellarioides,  v.  195 
Chirita  sinenais,  xiv.  243 ;  Zey- 

lanica,  xiii.  265 
Chironia  floribunda,  xii  123;  glu- 

tinosa,  xv.  245 ;   trinervis,  iii 

149 
Chorozema  Dicksonii,   viii.   178; 

Hencfamannii,  ii  171  ;  ovata,iv. 

153 ;   spartioides,  x.  127  ;  tri- 

angulare,  xiii.  73 ;    varium,  vi 

175  ;  coi*data,  V.  27 
Cineraria  seedlings,  xii.  149 ;  WeU 

bankiana,  ix.  126 
Qematis  caeruka,  iv.  1 93 ;  Sieboldii, 

iv.  147;  tubulosa,  xiv.  31 
Clerodendron     infortunatum,   xi. 
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169;  Bpeciosissimum,    iii.  217, 

271  ;  splendens,  ix.  103 
Cliauthaa  paniceaSy  ii.  1 69 
Clintonia  pulchcUa,  iv.  ]  45 
Clitoria  fulgens,  xi.  121 ;   tematea, 

vii.  147;  t.  major,  xiii.  79 
Coelogyne    Gardueriana,    vi.    73 ; 

prsdoox,  vi.  25 ;  Wallichianay  vL 

•25 
Coleus  barbatus,  viii.  219 
Collinsia  bicolor,  iii.  195 
Columnea     Scbiediana,    ix.    31  ; 

splendens,  x.  5 
Coinesperma  graciliB,  y.  145 
Combretum  grandiflonim,  ix.  169; 

latifoliam,  xii.  103 
Comparettia  rosea,  x.  1 
Connbdia  floribvmda,  xii.  99 
ConvolTuluB  pentanthuB,  vi.  219 
Cornea,    €raine8*8    aeedlings,  xii. 

77,  xiv.  147  ;   bioolor,  Ix.  267  ; 

Harriaii,  vii.  79  ;  longiflora,  vii. 

195 
Corj'antheB  macrantha,  v.  21 
CostUB  specioBUB,  iv.  245 
CratsBguB  oxyacaotha  rosea,  L  198 
Crowea  latifolia,  xiv.  222 
Crotalaria  verrucoBa,  xiii.  223 
Cummingia  trimaculata,  xi.  127 
Cuphea  Melvillii,  viii.  1 97 ;  miniata, 

xiv.  101  ;  platycentra,  xiiL  267  ; 

BtriguIoBa,  xi.  241 
Curcuma  RoBCoeana,  viL  1 
Cyclogyne  caneBcens,  viL  199 
Cymbidium  giganteum,  xii.  241  ; 

ebumeum,  xv.  145 
Cypripedium  calceoluB,  iii  247 

D. 
Daphne  japonica,  viii.  1 75 
Daviesia  ulidna,  iv.  29 
Delphinium  Barlowii,  v.  265  ;   Bi- 

nenBe  flore  pleno,  vii.  170 
Dendrobinm  amplum,  vii  121  ; 
anoBmum,  xv.  97  ;  aggregatom, 
vi.  145  ;  Cambridgeanum,  vi. 
265  ;  densiflorum,  v.  121  ;  Dal- 
housianum,  xi.  145  ;  Devonia- 
num,  vii.  1 69 ;  Farmerii,  xv.  241 ; 
formoBum,  vi.  49  ;  fimbriatum, 
ii.  172 ;  Gibsonii,  v.  161 ;  King- 
ianum,  xii.  97  ;  macrophyilum, 
viii.  97  ;  moniliforme,  iii.  77  ; 
moechatum,  ii.  24 1  ;  nobile,  vii. 
7  ;  Paxtonii,  vi.  169  ;  taurinum, 
X.217 
DianthuB  Henderaonianus,  xiv.  126 
Dichorizandra  ovata,  xv.  3  ;  thyr- 

Biflonsiii.  127 
Dielytra  Bpectabilis,  xv.  127 
Digitalis  purpurea  superba,  x.  29 
Dillwynia  clavata,  xi.  5  ;  speciosa, 

vii.  27  ;  Glycinifolia,  iv.  99 
DiplacuB  puniceuB,  vi.  221 
Dipladenia  crassinoda,  xii.  25 
DiplopappuB  incanus,  ii.  49 
Donia  punicea,  ii.  1 69 
Dracocephalum  grandiflorum,  xiii. 

^1 
Dryandra  longifolia,  iii.  171 


E. 
Echinacea  intermedia,  xv.  79 
Echites    atropurpurea,   ix.    199  ; 

splendenB,  x.  26  ;  suberecta,  vii. 

101 
Echium  giganteum,  v.  149 
Epacris  autumnale,  xl  1 95 ;  ^ndi- 

flora,  i.  52  ;    ooccineus,  vi.  123  ; 

miniata,  xii.  5  ;   impresBa,  it  97, 

iv.  126  ;   variabilis,  iv.  125,  xv. 

193 ;    bioolor,   xv.   193  ;    eam- 

pantilata,  xv.  193  ;  maxima,  xv. 

193  ;  delicata,  xv.  193  ;  Tann- 

tonienslB,  xiv.  195 
Epidendron  bicomutum,  v.  245  ; 

fragrans,  ii.  217  ;    macrochilum 

roseom,  xi.  243;  phoBuiceum,  ix. 

97  ;   radicans,  xii.  145  ;  verru- 

cosum,  xiii.  101 ;  Schomburgkii, 

X.  121  ;  vitellinum,  xL  49 
Epimedium  macranthum,  v.  151  ; 

violaceum,  v.  123 
Epiphyllum  Ruasellianum,  x.  245  ; 

truncatum   violaceum,  viii.  79  ; 

splendidum,  i.  49 
Eranthemum  pulchellum,  xi.  57  ; 

Btrictum,  xiv.  171  ;    variabilis 

xm.  /5 
Erica  Banksiana,  vii.  243  ;  Caven- 

dishiana,  xiii.  3 ;  Jacksonii,  viiL 

149  ;    Macnabiana,    vii.    125  ; 

Murrayaoa,  xl  77;   Neillii,  ix. 

195  ;  tricolor  superba,  vi.  3 
Eriostemon  scabrum,  xiii  127 
Erysimum  Perowskianum,  vi.  245 
Eiythrina  Bidwillii,  xv.  51 ;  criBta- 

galli,  ill  175 
Escallonia  montevidensis,  ii.  51 
Eschscholtzia  crocea,  iii.  49 
Eucalyptus  macrocarpa,  xv.  29 
Euphorbia  fnlgens,  iv.  31 
Eustoma  exaltatum,  xiii.  99 
Eutaxia  pungens,  iii.  245 
Eutoca  Wraugeliana,  V.  199 
EvolvuluB  pm*pureo-cseruleuB,  xv. 

171 

F. 
Franclscea    acuminata,    xiii.  27 ; 

Hopeana,    I   80  ;    hydrange»- 

formis,  xiii.  121 ;  latifolia,  ix.  73 
Fuchsia  cordifolia,  ix.  99  ;  corym- 

bifiora,  viii  7  ;    ExoniensiB,  x. 

151  ;  fulgens,  v.  221  ;  globosa, 

ii.  75;  g.  elegans,  iv.  75;  macran- 

tha,  xiii.  97  ;  ludicans,  ix.  27  ; 

serratifoUa,  xii.   169  ;    Smith's 

seedling  Victoria,  xi.  73 ;  Stand- 

ish's  seedlings,  xi.  31 

G, 
Galeandra  Baueri,  xiv.  49;  Devon- 

iana,  viii.  145 
Gardoquia    multiflora,    vi.    223  ; 

Hookeri,  iii  243 
Gardenia    Devoniana,    xiii  269  ; 

Stanleyana,  xiii.  1 69 
GastrochiluB  pulcherrimus,  vii.  7 
Gastrolobium  spinosum,  xl  171 
GayluBsacia  pseudo-vaccineum,  xii. 

101 


Gentiana  septemfida,  viii.  51  ;  ge- 
lida,  vii  5 

Gesneria  Coopcrii,  i.  224  ;  Don- 
glasaii  vertieillata,  vi.  29  ;  dis- 
color, ix.  55  ;  Gorardiana,  xiii 
55  ;  lateritia,  ix.  245  ;  moUiB, 
viii  271  ;  oblongata,  vi.  103  ; 
rupestris,  v.  53  ;  Selloi,  iv.  27  ; 
zebrina,  viii  271 

Gilia  achillasfoliay  I  150  ;  tricolor, 
I  150 

Gladiolus  insigniB,  vii.  223 ;  nuno- 
sus,  vi.  99  ;  Gandienas,  xi.  27  ; 
pudibundus,  ii.  197 

Gloxinia  digitaliflora,  x.  193  ;  Pas- 
singhamii,  xl  267;  maxima^  v. 
219  ;  Bpeciosa  cerina,  xl  199  ; 
speciosa  Cartoni,  xi.  199  ;  spe- 
ciosa  superba,  xl  199  ;  mbn, 
vii.  277  ;  albo-sanguinea,  xv. 
169  ;  Fyfiana,  xv.  169  ;  Teach- 
lerii,  xv.  169 

Goldfuisaia  glomerata,  viu.  121 

Gompholobium  barbigemm,  xiv. 
221  ;  Hendersonii,  xl  103  ;  poly- 
morphum,  vi.  151  ;  versicolor, 
xii  219 

Grammatophyllum  multiflorum,  vi. 
217 

Griffinia  hyaciuthina^  xii.  171 

H. 
HabranthuB  pratensis,  ix.  121 
Habrothamnus  fiEtBciculatua,  xv.  1 93 
Hardenbergia    Comptoniana,    viii. 

27  ;  macrophylla,  viii.  267 
Helichiysum  macranthum,  v.  247 ; 

niveum,  viii.  99 
Heliconia  Braziliensis,  iii.  193 
HeUophila  trifida,  xv.  219 
Hemerocallis  Sieboldi,  v.  25 
Hibiscus  Cameronii,  viil  3  ;  Jer- 

roldianus,  xiv.  1  ;  Lindlei,  i.  77  ; 

multifidus,  vii.  103 ;  splendens, 

iii.    147 ;    ByriacuB    variegatua^ 

ii.  3 
Hindsia  violaoea,  xl  197 
Hovea  Celsii,  iii.  241  ;  linearis,  xiii. 

75  ;  pungens,  vi.  101  ;  p.  major, 

X.  51  ;  splendena,  x.  103 
Hoya  bella,  xv.  243 
Houlletia  Brocklehurstiana,  ix.  49 
Hydrangea  japonica,  xiii  119 
Huntleya  violacea,  viil  1 

I, 
Illicium  floridanum,  v.  147 
Impatiens  scapiflora,  v.  101 
Inga  pulcherrima,  xi.  147 
Ipomoea  ficifolia,  ix.  29  ;  Horsfallice, 

iii.    50  ;    Hardingii,    xl    217  ; 

Learii,  vi.  267  ;  rubro-cserulea, 

iii.  99  ;  tryanthina,  viil  73 
Ipomopsis  elegans,  L  27  ;  picta, 

1245 
Iris  bicolor,  ix.  29  ;  persica,  xi.  77 
Ismene  Amancaes,  iii.  267 
Ixiolirion  montanum,  xiii.  151 
Ixora  Bandhooka,  il  265  ;  grandi- 

flora,  iii  75  ;  Javanica,  xiv.  265 
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J. 

Jftcanuida    lmmonfoUJ^   xi.   161 ; 

tomentoflA,  xU.  217 
Jaaninuni  nndiflomm,  xt.  173 
Jnstida  eocdnea,  L  102 

K. 
Kampferia  rotunda,  L  125 
Kaolfasaia  amelloidai^  yiii.  195 
Kennedya  ooccinea  elegans,  it  99  ; 
jylenncna,  iii>  26 


Labichea  bipnnotata,  x.  150 
Lsalia  acaminata,  x.  49  ;  anoepe, 

!▼.  73 ;  autumnalifly  vi.  121  ;  cin- 

nabarina,  vii.  1 93 ;  majaliSy  xii. 

1  ;  Perrinii,  xiii.  5  ;  saperfoienB, 

xi.  97 
Lagentroemia  elegaoa,  xiv.  269  ; 

indica,  xiv.  269 
Lalage  hovenfolia,  ix.  171 
liftntana  crocea,  x.  53 
LdanthiiB  longifoliay  xiiL  29  ;  ni. 

grcBceDS,  xiv.  149 
Lemonia  spectabilia,  xiv.  73 
Leptodphon  androaacwiH,  iii  219  : 

aeosiflorus,  liL  220 
Leochenaultia  arouata,  xiv.  246  ; 

biloba,viiL  151;  spl6ndeii8,xiv.24  5 
Leooocoryce  alliacwa,  xi.  101 
Leuoothoe  floribunda,  iv.  101 
Liatris  borealis,  v.  27 
LUinm  auraQtiacum,  vi  127  ;  lan- 

dfoliam  rowomy  v.  267  ;  sped- 

oBom  album,  viii.  127 ;  spedoBiiin, 

V.  1  ;  testaoeum,  x.  221 
Limodomm  tuberoeom,  ii.  146 
Liimm  trigynnm,  xi.  51 
LisianthoB  Riusellianiu,  vi.  31 
LiBsochilus  spedoBua,  iv.  25 
Loasa  Herbertii,  ix.  269  ;  lateritia, 

v.  77  ;  Pentlandica,  ix.  7 
Lobelia  ocBleBtis,  xv.  103 ;  erinua 

giandiflora,  x.  75  ;  fulgens  pro- 

pinqua,  ii.  52  ;  fulgeuB  multiflora, 

XV.  7 ;  beterophylla  major,  ix. 

101 ;  hetorophyllay  vi.  197;  ignea, 

vi.  247 
Lopboapermum  erubescens  specta- 

bilis,  viii.  75  ;  Rhodochiton,  ii.  27 
Luxembuigia  dlioaa,  xi.  3 
Lycaste  Skmneri,  xi  1 
LychniB  coronatay  ii.  1  ;  grandi- 

flora,  ii  1 

M. 
Mahonia  aquifolium,  ix.  5  ;  glu- 

macea,  vii.  55 
Malope  trifida  grandiflora,  i.  177 
Malva  campanulata,  ix.  1 73 ;  Cree- 

ana,  vi.  55  ;  Munroana,  iv.  269 
Bfanettia  bioolor,  x«  27 ;  cordifolia, 

u.  267 
Mariantims  ceeruleo-punctatus,  viii. 

247 
Marica  cseruleay  i   128  ;  Sabini, 

iSl 
Martynia  lutea,  xi.  149 
MaxiUaria  Deppei,  ii.  268  ;  Har- 

risoiiins  ii.  1 96 
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Medinilla  erythropbylla,  x.  79 
Melastoma  sangmnea,  xii  269 
MeflembryaDthemom    tricolor,  ix. 

219 
Miltonia  Cloweaii,  ix.  241  ;    can- 
-   dida,  vi.  241  ;   RueseUiana,  vii 

217;  apectabilis,  vii  97 
MimohiB  cardinaliB,  iii.  197 ;  Har- 

riflonife,  iv.  173  ;    Madainianus, 

ix.  147  ;  rofleosy  i  29 ;   Smitbii, 

i.  54  ;  variegata,  i  79 
Mirbelia  floribunda,  viii  103 
Mitraria  coodoea,  xv.  147 
Muraltia  Heiateria,  iv.  1 50  ;  stipu- 

laoea,  iv.  149 
Muaa  CavendiBhii,  iii.  51 
MoflBCBnda  maarophylla,  xii  1 97 
Mutisia  ilicifolia,  xv.  101 
Myanthus  barbatus,  ii.  124 

N. 
Neirembergia  Aitkifldana,  ii.  173 ; 

intermeiOa,  ii.  219 
Nemophila   atomaria,  v.  99  ;    in- 

dgnifl,  iii  151 
Nepenthes  distillatoria,  iv.  1 
Nerium  Oleander  Taogld,  xi.  55  ; 

thyrBiiiorum,  iii.  73 
Nuttalia  grandiflora,  v.  217  ;  mal- 

vttflora,  vii.  31 ;  papaver,  vi.  173 
NymphflBa  mbra,  xi.  265 

O. 
Odontoglossum     Cervantesii,    xii. 

193;  cordatum,  xiii.  147;  grande, 

viii.  49 
Onddium  Barken,  xiv.  97 ;   dtri- 

num,  iv.  77  ;  divaricatom,  iii.  4; 

Indeayii,  viii.  265 ;   Lanceanum, 

iv.  169  ;    leucochiltmi,  vii.  241  ; 

papiliOyV.  175  ;  spiloptemm,  xv. 

203 
Omithogalum  anreum,  xii  175 
Orphiom  frutesoens,  xiii.  221 
Orthrosanthes  multiflora,  xi.  245 
Oxylobium  obovatom,  x.  243 ;  pul- 

tensay  ix.  149 

P. 

Pseonia  edulis  Reevedana,  i  197 

Pancratimn  calathinum,  iv.  53 

Pascalia  glauca,  viii.  125 

Passiflora  Middletoniana,  ix.  51 
kermedna,  i  25 ;    k.  Lemechezi- 
ana,xiv.l51;  Nenmannii, xv. 269 

Paulownia  imperidis,  x.  7 

Pentas  eamea,  xi.  125 

PentBtemou  argutua,  vi.  271 ;  cras- 
sifoliua,  ix.  197;  Coboaa,  iv.  243; 
eentianoides,  iv.  265;  g.  splen- 
dens,  ix.  175  ;  McEwanii,  xiv. 
174;  Morrayanus,  iii  265;  ova- 
torn,  xiii  199  ;  spedosa,  vi.  171 

PetrsBa  Stapelsite,  iv.  199 

Petonia  linearis,  ii.  219;  nyctagi- 
niflora  violaoea,  ii.  173  ;  punc- 
tata, xi  7 ;  violacea,  i  7 

Phacelia  vinifolia,  iii  121 

Phaius  albuB,  v.  125  ;  Wallichii, 
vi  193 

s  s 


Phalienopsis  amabilia,  vii  49 
Pharbitis  ostrina,  ix  243 
Phaseohis  Caiacalla,  x.  267 
Philibertia  grandiflora,  vi.  7 
Phlox  cordata  grandiflora,  i.  268  ; 

Dnmimondii,  ii  221  ;   Leopoldi- 

ana,  xiv.  266  ;    Oldryana,  vii. 

197;  Van  Houtii,  xi.  173 
Physostegia  imbricata,  v.  173 
Platycodion  grandiflorum,  xiii.  7 
Platylobium  formosum,  xiii.  195  ; 

parviflorum,  xi.  219 
Pleroma  elegans,  xv.  27  ;  Kunth- 

iana,  xii.  125  ;  petiolata,  xi  267 
Plumbago  Larpentae,  xiv.  267 
Podalobium     staurophyUnm,    iv. 

171 
Poinciana  pulcherrima,  iii.  3 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  iv.  97 
Portulaca  Thellusonii,  viii.  29 
Porphyrocoma  lanceolata,  xiv.  53 
Potontilla    Macnabiana,  xiii.  219  ; 

Menziesii,  xv.  247 ;    femiginea, 

V.  223  ;  Hopwoodiana,  vi.  149 
Pronaya  elegans,  xii.  99 
Pterostigma  grandiflora,  xiv  74 

R. 
Raphiatemma  pnlchellum,  xiv.  27 
Renanthera  cocdnea,  iv.  49 
Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  iii.  173 
Rhodocbiton  volubile,  ii.  27 
Rhododendron    arboreum,  i  101; 
a.  fimbriatum,  ii.  98;  a.  Paxtonii, 
xiv.  99 ;  cham8Bcista8,iii  169;  Gib- 
sonii,  viii  217  ;  fragrans,  x.  147; 
indicum  Smitl:di,  ii.  145;  javani- 
cum,  XV.  217  ;  pulchmm,  i  126; 
Smithii  aureum,  ix.  79  ;   Stand- 
ishii,  XV.  55 
Ribes  albidtun,  x.  55 ;  sanguineum, 

i.  3 ;  8.  flore  pleno,  xii  121 
Rigidella  flammea,  vii.  257  ;   orth- 

antha,  xiv.  121 
Roella  ciliata,  vii.  245 ;    degans^ 

vi.27 
Rondeletia  longiflora,  ix.  2 1 7 ;  spe- 
dosa, ii.  242 
Rosa  Devoniensis,  viii.  160;  Hardii, 

X.  195 
Rudbeckia  Drummondii,  vi.  51 
RueUia  liladna,  xii.  195  ;   macro- 

phylla,  xiv.  29 
Russelia  juncea,  iv.  79 

S. 
Saccolabium  ampullaoeum,  xiii.  49; 

calceolaria,  vi.  97;  denticulatum, 

vii.  145 
Salpiglosais  linearis,  ii.  220 
Salvia  azurea,  xii.  31 ;  bicolor,  ix. 

271  ;  linarioides,  vii.  77 ;   oppo- 

dtiflora,  xv.  53  ;    strictiflora,  xi. 

247;  patens,  vi  1  ;  prunelloides, 

XV.  175 
Sarracenia  purpurea,  iii  221 
Satyrium  aureum,  xv.  31 
Schizanthua  Evansianus,  viii.  171  ; 

pinnatus  homilis,  ii.  1 98 ;  Priestii, 

i  31 ;  retttsus,  i  5 
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ScatelUria  japoiiiea,x.  123;  splen- 

denB,  x,99 
Scilla  bifoliAy  xiv.  1 00 ;  Bibirica^  xiv. 

100 
Scypanthus  elegans,  x.  3 
Sericographifl  Ghieebr^htiaiift,  xt. 

176 
SOene  Iftciniata,  i.  267 ;  specioaa,  x. 

219 
Sinningm  gnttata^  iL  4 ;  Yoimg- 

eana,  vii.  51 
Siphocampylus     betulsBfoliuB,   ix. 

223  ;  bicoloFy  it.  195  ;  coociiieft, 

xii.  173;  manettieeflonis,  xt.  265 ; 

nitida,  xt.  267 
Sobniia  macnntha  splendens,  xir. 

241 
Solanum  crisptim,  iii.  1;   Heriier- 

tianum,    t.  269;    JMminoideSy 

Till.  6 

SophromtiB  grandiflora,  ix.  194 
Sphenogrne  spedosa,  ri.  77 
Spirtea  Dooglasaa,  xiL  195 
Stachys  coodneay  yiii.  101 
Statioe  arborea.  It.  217  ;  pseado- 

anneria,  xi.  29 
StenocarpuB  Cimningbamii,  xIt.  1 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  xi.  29 
StigmaphTlloii  dliatum,  xv.  77 
Streptantnera  cuprea,  i.  8 
Stylidiom  scandeiiB,  xv.  149 
Styphelea  tabiflora,  xiu  29 


Swainaonia  coroiiilkefoUay  xv.  223 

T. 
Tacaonia  moUifleiiiia,  xiiL  25 ;  pin- 

natistipula,  249 
Tecoma  jasminoides,  tL  199 
Telopea  specMsiaBuna,  v.  73 
Tetratheca  hinata^  xiii  58  ;  rerti- 

ciUata,  xiii.  171 
Thunbexgia  alata,  ii.  2  ;  alaia  alba, 

m.   28  ;   aorantiacay   tL   269  ; 

aurantiaca    Doddaii,    xt.   221  ; 

chrysope,  xL  221  ;  grandifloray 

TU.  221  ;  Hawtayneana,  vi.  147 
ThyaanotiiB  intricatuB,  ti.  248 ;  pro- 

UfeniB,  vii.  29 
Tigrida   oonchifloxa    Watkinsoiii, 

XlT.  51 

TiUandflia  stricta,  xt.  125 

Torenia  aaiatica,  xt.  197  ;  arra- 
canflnwn,  xt.  197  ;  edentola,  xt. 
197  ;  conoolor,  xt.  197  ;  scabra, 
ix.53 

TriptilioD  spmoeniiiy  x.  269 

Tritonia  aurea,  xt.  8 

TropsBoliim  azuremii,  ix.  247; 
brachycens,  iT.  55  ;  edole,  ix. 
127 ;  Jarrattiiy  t.  29 ;  majiiB 
atrowangHinenm,  i.  176  ;  rnajof 
Tenustum,  ii.  193  ;  Moritziannin, 
Tiii.  199 ;  Lobbiannm,  xi.  271  ; 
polyphylluxD,  x«  175 ;  speeioflimii 


xiT.  173  ;  trioolonmiy  iL  123 ; 
taberosnm,  t.  49 
Tweedia  caenilea,  ti.  125 


y. 


TO. 


Vanda  terea,  T.  198; 

265 
Verbena  am<»na,TiL  8 ;  MelindrM^ 

L    178 ;   teacrioidea,    t.    248 ; 

Tweediana,  it.  5 
Veronica    lindleyanay    xii    247 ; 

speeiosay  x.  245 
Viminazia  denodata,  xIt.  123 
ViBcaria  ocnlata,  zL  269 

W. 

Weigela  roeea,  xIt.  247 
Whitfieldia  lateritia,  xIt.  147 
Wistaria  CoiiBeqiiaiia,  tiL  127 
WitBenia    corymboaay    iii.    269  ; 
maora^  Tiii  221 

Y. 
Yacca  aloifolia,  iii.  25 

Z. 

Zaochneria  ealifomica,  xr.  195 
Ziehra  pannoea,  TiiL  147 
Ziena  laBTigata,  ix.  77 
Zinnia  violaoea  ooecineay  i.  223 
Zygopetalon  Markai,  iii.  97  ; 
Wne,  It.  271 
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MRS.  LOUDON'S  WORKS  ON  BOTANY  AND  GARDENING. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  find  elMwhere,  in  the  English  language,  bo  large  a  mass  of  information  on 
Gardening  and  Botany  as  these  volumes  contain ;  and  when  to  that  is  added,  beautifully  coloured 
Drawings,  of  about  f^Eleen  Hundred  of  our  most  charming  species  of  Greenhouse  and  Garden  Plants, 
and  Wild  Flowers,  the  series  is  rendered  nearly  perfect.  Each  section  of  the  work  is  sold  separately; 
and  only  a  few  copies  remain,  at  the  following  reduced  prices : — 

THE  LADIES'  FLOWERrGARDEN  OF  ORNAMENTAL  ANNUALS. 

BY  MRS.  LOUBON. 

In  Forty-eight  beautifully-coloured  Plates,  containing  upwards  of  Three  Hundred  Figures  of  the  most 
showy  and  interesting  Annual  Flowers,  with  full  directions  for  their  culture.  Quarto,  cloth,  lettered, 
lif.  15«.  ;  or,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  2Z.  2«. 


THE  LADIES'  FLOWERrGARDEN  OF  ORNAMENTAL  BULBOUS 

PLANTS. 

BY  MRS.  LOUDON. 

In  Fifty-eight  coloured  Plates,  containing  above  Three  Hundred  Figures  of  the  most  desirable  Bulbous 
Flowers,  with  descriptions  and  directions  for  cultivation.  Demy  4to,  doth,  lettered,  21,  2t. ;  or,  half- 
bound  morocco,  21,  10«. 

THE  LADIES'  FLOWER-GARDEN  OF  ORNAMENTAL  PERENNIALS. 

BY  MRS.  LOUDON. 

In  ^nety-siz  coloured  Plates,  containing  Five  Hundred  Figures  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flowers,  with 
descriptions  and  directions  for  their  cultivation.  Two  volumes,  demy  4to,  cloth,  lettered,  32.  10«.  Bd, ; 
half-bound  morocco,  4/.  At. 

THE  LADIES'  FLOWERrGARDEN  OF  ORNAMENTAL  GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS. 

BY  MRS.  LOUDON. 

In  Forty-two  coloured  Plates,  and  containing  about  Three  Hundred  Figures  of  the  most  desirablo 
Greenhouse  Plants,  with  their  description  and  cultivation.  Demy  4to,  doth,  lettered,  12.  11«.  6(2.;  half- 
bound  morocco,  2/. 

BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 
BY  MRS.  LOUDON. 

In  Sixty  Plates,  containing  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Species,  beautifully  coloured.  This  work 
includes  those  British  Plants  which  are  at  once  common  and  ornamental,  as  it  is  intended  principally  for 
the  use  of  Ladies  taking  country  walks,  who  may  wish  to  know  the  names  of  Flowers  they  meet  with  in 
the  fields  and  hedgerows,  and  some  particulars  respecting  them.  Demy  4to,  22.  2t,  doth ;  and  half-bound 
morocco,  21,  I  Os.  

MR.  WESTWOOD'S  BEmSH  INSECTS. 

s 

BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES,  AND  THEIR  TRANSFORMATIONS ; 

Exhibited  in  a  Series  of  Forty-two  coloured  Plates,  by  H.  N.  HUMPHREYS,  Esq.:  with  Descriotions 

by  J.  O.  WESTWOOD,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c 

This  Work  contains  upwards  of  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  Figures,  showing  the  Caterpillar,  Chrysalis, 
and  perfect  Butterfly  of  eac!i  species,  together  with  the  Plants  on  which  they  are  usually  found,  carefully 
coloured  from  Nature.     Demy  4to,  cloth,  lettered,  12.  11«.  6(2.;  and  21,  half-bound  morocco. 

BRITISH  MOTHS,  AND  THEIR  TRANSFORMATIONS ; 

Exhibited  in  a  Series  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-four  coloured  Designs,  by  H.  N.  HUMPHREYS,  Esq.  • 

with  DescripUons  by  J.  O.  WESTWOOD,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  &c  ' 

Upwards  of  Two  Thousand  Three  Hundred  Figures,  of  the  natural  size,  are  giyen  in  this  work, 
carefully  coloured.     In  Two  Volumes,  4to,  42.  is,  cloth,  lettered  ;  and  52.  half-bound  morocco. 

London  :  Wm.  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  147,  Strand. 
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